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TheEigYeda. Edited by Prof. Max Mill ler. Kew edition. 4 vols. 4to. 

Presented by The Eoyal Oriental Institute op Kaples — 

Tagliabue (C.). Grammatica della Lingua Indostana 0 Urdu. 8vo. 
Torino. 1892. 

Presented by Prof. EdoUx4.rd A'aville — 

The Festival Hail of Bubastis.” Tenth Memoir of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, 

Presented by iSIons. S. Oldenburg — 

Kashgarskaia rukopis — Kashgarian Manuscript. Edited by K. Th. 
Petrofsky. 8vo. St. Petersburg. 1892. (24 copies.) 

Presented by Prof. G. Oppert — 

The Yaijayanti of Yadavaprakaga, Edited by G. Oppert. 8vo, 
Madras. 1892. (2 copies.) 

^ Eighty copies for distribution among the members of the Organising Committee 
and Presidents and Secretaries of Sections. 
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Presented hy Dr. Peterson, Bombay— 

Kalhana. The Eajatarangmi Edited by Durgaprasada, son of 
Yrajalala. Yol. I. 8vo, Bombay, 1892. 

Presented hy M.. 

Eadioff (W,). Eine neue Methode zur Herstellung von Abkiatschen von 
Sfceinschriften. Melanges Asiatiqnes. Tome 10, iivr. 2. (2 copies.) 

Reports of the Expedition to the Orchon. Svo. St. Peters- 
burg. 1892. 

Atlas der Alterthiimer der MongoleL Fol. St. Petersburg. 

, ' 1892. 

Presented hy the Archduke Eainer— 

Papyrus Erzherzog Eainer. Fiihrer diirch die Ausstellung. i Theil. 
Eoyal Svo. YTen. 1892. (74 copies.) 

Presented hy H. Anthony Salmone— 

The ‘‘Eastern and Western Review,” from February to August. (100 
copies.) 

Yinobnt A. Smith, Esq.~ 

Smith (Yincent A.). GrsBCO-Eoman Influence on the Civilisation of 
Ancient India. 2nd Paper. (Extract from the Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Yol. 61, Part L, No. I. 1892. (2 copies.) 

Presented hy Dr, M. A. Stein— 

Kalhana’s RajataranginT, or Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir. 
Edited by M. A. Stein. Yol. I. Sanskrit Text and Notes. 4to. 
Bombay. 1892. (6 copies.) 

Presented hy M. Aug. Tottermann — 

Flinf Suljekinschriften nach ihren Texten festgestelt von Aug. Totter- 
mann. Eoyal Svo. Helsingfors. 1891. (20 copies.) 

Presented hy Prof. Albr. Weber — 

Y^eber (Albr.). Quousque tandem? Der achte Internationale Orienta- 
listen-Congress ; und der Neimte? Eine Zusamnienstellung. Svo. 
Beiiin. 1891. 

liber den Yajapeya. (Sitzungsberichte der K. P. Akad, der 

Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1892, No. 39.) 

Presented hy Dr. M. Winternitz — 

Winternitz (Dr. M.). Zur Geschichte der Ehe. 4to. Pamj)hiet. 

Der Altindische liochzeitsritual nach dem Apastamblya-Grihya- 

Sutra. 4to. Wien. 1892. 

Preseiited hy The Editor — 

Revue d'Orient, Nos. 20, 21, for 17th and 24th May 1821. Published 
at Buda Pest, 

Presented hy Dr. Seybold — 

A Portrait of the late Emperor Don Pedro II. d’Alcantara of Brazil. 
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SntErnational Congress of ©rirntaUsts. 


RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions : — 

379 members at i 
4 members, lady, at £i 
103 members, lady, at los. 


Donations . 
Sundries . 
Excursions 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 

PAYjVIENTB. 


Dinner 

Subscriptions 
Donations . 


45 o 
34 5 


S.d. 

379 ° 0 
400 
51 .10 0 

434 o 
530 4 o 
12 4 7 

10 19 6 

987 18 1 


79 


Advertising . . , . 

Stationery, stamps, and petfcies 
Printing . . . 

Clerical work, Ac. 

Legal expenses . 


Balance due to Treasurer . 


1067 3 I 

1:9 6 8 

1086 9 9 


Decorations, Ac. 
Excursions 


Dinner 


Messrs. Drummond on deposit 
Note . — Cost of printing Proceed- 
ings not included. 


£ s. cL 

44 5 2 

71 5 TO 

210 12 6 
52 8 o 
19 iS I 
27 10 o 
60 7 o 
54 ^ 8 

540 13 3 
145 16 6 

686 9 9 

400 o o 
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Examined and found correct, 

W. A. BROWNE, 

Chartered Accomitant 
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H.ff. The Hon. Maharaja of Vi3!:iA:!rAGRAM, G. 

H.H. TheTHAKUR Sahib op Gondal, ICC.I.E. 

SirH. Seymour King, K.C.I.E., M.P. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore, G.C.S.I, 

H.H. TheRAO op Kutch, G.C.I.E., Rsoo. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Kuch Eehar, G.C.I.E., R5cx> 
H.H. The Gaik war o.f Baroda, G.C.S.I. . 

H.H. The Maharaja of Travancore, G.C.S.I, 

H.H. The Raja of Ruteam, K.C.I.E. 

H H, The Raja OF Kapurthala 
Professor F. Max Muller, K.M. 
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E. D. Morgan 
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Professor Satce 
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OPENING MEETING. 


The members of the Ninth International Congress of Orien- 
talists assembled in the Theatre of the University of London, kindly 
placed at their disposal by the governing body of this University, 
on the 5 th September at 1 1 a,m. Delegates were present from 
the Governments of Austro-Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, the North-West Provinces of India, the Punjab, 
Burmah, and Egypt. H.H, the Gaikwar of Baroda was repre- 
sented by his brother. Delegates attended from the Universities 
and learned Societies and Institutions. 

The proceedings were opened by Sir Thomas Wade, Chairman of 
the Organising Committee, who, in a few words, announced the 
unavoidable absence of I 1 .E,H. the Duke of York, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Congress, and invited the Earl of Northbrook, President 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, to take the chair. 

This motion was seconded by the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, and 
unanimously carried. 

Lord Northbrook said that he was aware that the high honour 
conferred upon him was due, not to any personal merits of his own, 
but to the fact that he happened to be President of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, which was deeply interested in the success of the 
Congress. In the capacity of President he offered to the foreign 
delegates a most hearty welcome, and expressed the hope that the 
proceedings of the Congress would tend to the advancement of the 
important studies with which it was concerned. 

The General Secretary, Professor Ehys Davids, then read the 
following report : — 

The Eighth International Congress of Orientalists, held at Stockholm 
and Christiania in 1889, left the selection of the next place of meeting to a 
Committee of former Presidents. 

“ The Committee approved of London as the place of meeting, and were 
so fortunate as to secure for the office of President the illustrious scholar 
Professor Max Miiller, K.M. 

'' The choice has been amply justified. In spite of adverse circumstances, 
the response to our invitations has been most cordial. The list of members 
includes many of the most distinguished Orientalists of Europe, and papers 
of unusual interest will be presented. 
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Eleven Govemmenfcs, twenty-seven learned Societies, and thirteen Uni- 
versities have sent delegates ; two invitations for future Congresses have been 
received, and the undermentioned Princes of India have most generously 
contributed towards the expenses of the present meeting : — 

HJl. the MahIraja of YmANlGRAM, G.C.I.E. 

H.IL the Thakur Sahib OF Gondal, KC.I.E. 

H.H. the Maharaja OF Maisue, G.C.B.L 
. H.H. the Eao of Kutoh, -G.C.LE. ; 

H.H. the Maharaja of Kuch Bbhar, G.C.I.E. 

H.H. the Gatkwae of Baeoda, G.C.S.L 

H.H. the ]\rAHARAJA OF Teavahcore, G.C.S.I. 

H.H. Eaxgit Sixgh, Raja of Eutlam, KC.LE. 

H.H. the Eaja of Kapcrthala.” 

The Chairman then called on Professor Max Muller to deliver 
his address. At the conclusion of the address a vote of thanks 
was proposed by Hofrath Dr. Buhler, and seconded by Professor 
Count Angelo de Gubernatis. 

The meeting then adjourned till the afternoon. At 3 p.m. the 
Congress met again, when the General Secretary read a list of hooks 
presented to the Congress, and the names of the donors (see separate 
list)* 

Dr. Ginsburg moved : That the Congress expresses its grateful 
thanks to the several donors of the works presented at this session, 
and that the Committee be authorised to hand these works to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland as additions to 
its library, and with power to dispose of surplus copies in such a 
way as it shall think best adapted to further the purposes of this 
Congress.” The resolution was seconded by Mr. Delmar Morgan, 
and carried unanimously. 

The following resolution was proposed by Sir Thomas Wade, 
seconded by Dr. Thornton, and carried unanimously: That a 

Committee be appointed to consider the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Congress, and the selection of a President, and for 
the further purpose of drawing up regulations for the organisation 
and conduct of the same, based upon the practice of past sessions of 
the Congress. (2.) That the Committee be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the Congress in concert with the Chairman of the Committee 
of Organisation (Sir Thomas Wade), the General Secretary (Professor 
Rhys Davids), the Treasurer (Mr. Delmar Morgan), and the delegates 
of Governments and Societies. (3.) That the proposals of the Com- 
mittee appointed as aforesaid be submitted to the Congress for 
ratification.” 
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In accordance with this resolution the Eepeesejstative Committee, 
as finally constituted, was composed of the following members : — 


Italy . . . 

. Count de Gubernatis. 

Austria . 

Hofrath Biihler. 

United States of America 

Professor Lanman. 

Germany 

Professor Kielhorn. 

Siveden 

. Professor Piehl. 

England . 

. Dr. Peile, Vice - Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 

Armenia 

Professor Minas Tchchaz. 

Belgimn . 

Professor Colinet. 

Denmarh . 

Professor Valdemar Schmidt. 

Egyyt 

Ahmad Zeki Effendi. 

France 

Professor Drouin, 

India 

. Eajashri Vasudev Mahadev Sa- 
marth. 

Netherlands 

, Professor Land. 

Persia 

Ahmad Bey. 

Po7''tngal . . . 

Professor Rodriguez. 

Eussia ami Finland . 

Professor 0. Donner. 


To these were added the President of the Congress, the Chairman 
of the Organising Committee (Sir Thomas Wade), the General Sec- 
retary (Professor Ehys Davids), the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan), Dr. T. H. Thornton, who acted as Honorary Secretary, and 
Sir Eaymond West. 

The following resolution for regulating proceedings of the present 
Congress was proposed by Sm E. West, seconded by Mr. Percy 
NEWmERRY, and carried unanimously : “ That the proceedings of the 
present Congress be regulated, so far as possible, according to the 
practice observed at previous meetings. In the event of questions 
arising, the President of the Congress or Section, as the case may 
be, shall determine them, with power, should he think fit, to report 
questions of difficulty to the Eepresentative Committee appointed as 
provided in the preceding resolution.*' 

The meeting then terminated, and the various Sections met in 
their several Sectional rooms to elect officers. The following were 
appointed : — 

I. Indian. — President, Sir Eaymond West ; Vice-Presidents, Pro- 
fessors Dr. BtiHLER and Lanman; Secretaries, Professors Leumann 
and Ehys Davids. 

II. Aryan, — President, Professor Cowell ; Vice-Presidents, Pro- 
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fessors Ascoli and Kielhorx ; Secretaries, Professors Deussen and 
Macdonell, 

IIL Semitic:— 

(a,) Babylonian and Assyrian. — Presidentj Professor Sayge; Vice- 
Presidents, Professor Hommel and Dr. Hayes Ward ; Secretaries, 
Professor Eogers and Mr. T. G. Pinches. 

(5.) General — President, Professor Eobertson Smith; Vice- 
Presidents, Professors Karabacek and Kautzsch; Secretaries, Pro- 
fessor Prym and Mr. BEYiiN. 

IV. Persian and Turhish. — President, Sir Frederic Goldsmid ; 
Vice-President, Professor Daraiesteter ; Secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Browne. 

V. China, CentraJ Asia, and the Far East. — President, Sir Thomas 
Wade : Secretaries, Professors Douglas and Chamberlain. 

VI. Egypt and Africa, — President, P, Le Page Eenouf; Vice- 
President, Professor Eeinisch ; Secretaries, Professor Piehl and 
Mr. Newberry. 

VII. Australia and Oceana. — President, Sir A. Gordon ; Secre- 
tary, Eew Dr. Codrington. 

VIII. Anthropological. — President, Dr. Tylor; Vice-President, 
Professor Daraiesteter ; Secretaries, Dr. Goldziher and ]\Ir. 
Strong. 

IX. GeographicaL — President, Sir M. E. Grant Duff; Vice- 
Presidents, Count A. DE Gubernatis and. Dr. 0. Gilaian; Secre- 
taries, Eev. J. 0. Oasartelli and Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 

X. Archaic Greece and the East. — The Eight Honourable W. E. 
Gladstone; Secretary, Mr. R, Brown, ,jun. 
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MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 

I. AND II. INDIAN AND ARYAN. 

Monday, Bc;ptmnbeT 5. — The Indian Section met in the Library of 
the University on Monday afternoon, when Sir Eaymond West read 
his inaugural address on Higher Education in India, its Position 
and its Claims.” The discussion was adjourned till the following 
day, when the Indian and Aryan Sections met together in the 
Theatre. 

Tuesday morning, Septemler 6. — The discussion of Sir Eaymond 
WesPs address was resumed by Professors Buhler and Cowell and 
Messrs. Chintamon, Bhatt, Neill, and Taw Sein Ko. 

Professor Cow-ell delivered an address in which he treated of the 
results of Aryan Philology obtained in the last decade. 

Professor Kielhorn made a communication with reference to a 
collection of notes by Colebrooke in the University Library of Got- 
tingen. 

Professor Leumann contributed a short paper on a '' Communication 
by Professor Count Pulli^ concerning 350 Jain MSS. in the Biblio- 
teca Nazionale, Florence,” and Mr. Taw Sein Ko read a paper on 
Burmese Beliefs about Spirits.” 

Wednesday morning y September 7. — The Eev. Murray Mitchell 
read a paper on “ The Marathi Poets.” 

Mr. J. A. Baines gave an abstract of his paper on “ The Language 
Census in India.” This was followed by a discussion, in which Mr. 
W, E. Crooke and Professor Buhler took part. 

Professor Ehys Davids delivered a risumS of a paper by Jliss 
Foley dealing with " The Life and History of the Women Members 
of the Buddhist Order,” and read a portion of a memoir by Mrs. 
Bode on Buddhaghosha’s Commentary on the Anguttara Nikaya. 

Wednesday afternoon (I, and II. combined). — Professor Buhler 
produced photographs of Jaina sculptures from Mathura, and ex- 
plained the various curious details, especially a figure of Nemesa 
and representations of centaurs. 

Professor Cowell read an excellent paper on the Mahakavya called 

^ The order here observed is that according to which the Sections were originally 
numbered. In printing the papers, we have grouped them differently, so as to bring 
subjects closely related as near as possible to one another. 
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Buddhacarita. He showed that it had been imitated by Kalidasa 
in the Raghavampa and by the author of the extant Ramayana. 
Professor OoWELL had published an edition of the work, and distri- 
buted fifty copies to members of the Aryan Section, 

Professor BtiHLER gave an acconnt of Mr. Pathak's memoir on 
Kumarila in Jain Literature,” and Professor Rhys Davids read 
Sargeon-Major Waddell’s report on '‘Excavations in Patna.” 

Tku^'sday mornmg and 11. combined). — Professor Buhleh 
gave a brief abstract of Dr. R. G. BhandaekaeA paper on the Sutras 
of Acvalayana and (yankhayana. The object of the paper, which is 
an exceedingly scliolarly and valuable one, is to give an account of 
a lately discovered MS. entitled Aiiiikramanidhmidhu, and to show 
with its help that the two Sutras are intended for the adherents of 
both the Bashkala and the Qakala Samhita. 

Mr. Ylxcent a. Smith then read his memoir entitled Obser 
vations on the Gupta Coinage.” [This paper is printed in extenso 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1892, being intended 
to supplement and bring up to date the author’s monograph on the 
Gupta coinage published in the same Journal for 1889.] It is 
divided into two parts, of which the first deals with topics of more 
general interest, the second being devoted chiefly to technical numis- 
matic details. 

The author adopts Dr. Blihler’s view that the Gupta era (of 
which either a.d. 3 1 9-3 20 or 3 20-32 1 was the year i) was founded 
by Chandra Gupta I., and marks the date of his accession or coro- 
nation. This necessitates the revision of the outline of Gupta 
history previously published. Mr. Rapson’s suggestion that the 
King Kacha or Kacher, who is known to us only by his gold coins, 
w’as the brother and predecessor of Samndra Gupta, is also accepted. 
The additional information yielded by the Bhitari seal of Kumara 
Gupta II. is noted, and the revised outline of the history of the 
Gupta period is given in the form of a synoptic table. 

A few points in the palaeography of the coin legends are dis- 
cussed, and it is shown that the coins are not alone in the use of 
the spelling nli^ that is to say, in using the guttural nasal instead 
of annsvdra before h. Many instances of tbe same spelling occur 
in the famous Bower manuscript of the fifth century, which is now 
being published by Dr. Hoernle. 

Inscriptions of the period A.D. 320—380, have not yet been 
found in Northern India, and the coin legends of Chandra Gupta I., 
Kacha, and Saraudra Gnpta consequently possess a special interest 
for palseographers. The Gupta coin legends and inscriptions genet- 
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ally are of value to the historian of Sanskrit literature as pre- 
senting early dated examples of Sanskrit in its classical grammatical 
"form. ■ ; 

As to the provenance of the coins, the additional particulars now 
collected, and those previously published, abundantly prove that 
Gupta coins are nowhere so frequently found as in the province of 
Oudh and the surrounding districts. It is also evident that some 
types of the Gupta copper coinage are by no means so rare as was 
at one time supposed. 

Mr. Eivett-Oarnac’s splendid collection of gold Gupta coins, 
recently purchased by the trustees of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
has been carefully examined by the author, and the results of this 
examination are recorded in the second part of the paper submitted 
to the Congress, in addition to many other notes and corrections 
obtained from various sources. The details of this part of the 
communication are too minute and technical for presentation in an 
abstract, but the matter now published adds considerably to the 
existing stock of accurate knowledge of the Gupta coinage. The 
paper concludes with notices of a few miscellaneous coins of the 
Gupta period. 

Professor Ehys Davids next read Mr. H. 0 . Warren’s paper on 
Buddhaghosha’s ‘ Path to Purity.’ ” Dr. Morris and Professor 
Lanman expressed the thanks of the Section to the author ; Pro- 
fessor Lanman adding that Mr. Warren had been engaged for some 
time on a complete edition of the Pali text of the work in question, 
which will be published by the Pali Text Society. 

Mr. C. B. Clarke, E.E.S., read an abstract of a paper by Mr. 
W. Brennand on Indian Astronomy.” Dr. Burgess added some 
remarks. 

The thanks of the Section were voted to Mr. Baijnath, to Mr. 
H. H. Dhruva, and to Professor Wilhelm for the memoirs submitted 
by them ; as well as to Mr. G. B. Tilak, B.A., for printed copies* of 
the summary of his work called “ Orion,” which were distributed 
among the members of the Section. [The complete paper reached 
the Congress before its close. It is an exhaustive and learned 
treatise on the chronology of the Eig-Veda. Owing to its great 
length, however, and the limited funds at the disposal of the Printing 
Committee, they were obliged, with much regret, to decline printing 
it. The author is having it printed in India.] 

Mr. Kashinath Trimbak Telang’s paper on Gleanings from 
Maratha Chronicles,” was read by Dr. Burgess, who remarked that 
it was one of great value. 
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Friday (I. aiicl II. combiiied).* — Professor Deussen read 

his dissertation on the Philosophy of the Vedas, distributing at the 
same time a prospectus of a new general history of philosophy to 
be published by him later on. 

Mr. E. eJ. Rapson read Major-Gen. Sir A. Cunningham’s memoir 
on The Coins of the Hiina Kings/’ and Mr. Stgabt Glennie treated 
of The Origin and Cradleland of the Aryan Race.” 

Professor AscoLi read his communication '' Ueber die Verwand- 
schaftsverhiiltnisse der indogermanischen Sprachen.’’ A discussion 
followed in 'which Professor yon Bradke and Professor Rhys Davids 
took part. 

Afternoon . — Professor Max Mullee submitted to the Congress the 
new edition of his Rig- Veda, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram. Hofrath Dr. Buhler seconded the vote 
of thanks to H.H. the Raj a, and, in support of his contention, handed 
in the following document : The undersigned, while giving ex- 
pression to their high sense of the obligation to H.H. the Raja of 
Vizianagram for the generous help given for the republication of 
Professor Max Mullers edition of the Rig-Veda with Sayana’s com- 
mentary, venture to hope that an additional volume may be published 
containing a verbal index to the hymns.” The document was signed 
by the Sanskrit scholars attending the Congress. 

Dr. Pavolini read a paper on the Madhavanala Katha. Professor 
Ehys Davids read an abstract of the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris's 
paper on Jain and Sanskrit Etymology in the Light of Pali.” Pro- 
fessor Buhler and Professor Cowbell discussed some of the points 
raised by Dr. Morris. 

M. de la Vallee Poussin read two papers by M. Sylvain Levi : 
(i.) On the early Cartography of India with facsimiles; ( 2 .) On 
two Chinese Versions of the Milinda-panho, this last being the joint 
production of MM. Specht and L4vi, and Mr. St. John spoke of 
“ Some Old Towns in Pegu.” 

11 . — Tuesday morning^ Wednesday afternoon, Thursday morning, 
and Friday this Section was combined with I. 

Wednesdwy morning,— Professor von Bradke spoke on the pre- 
historic separation of the Aryan nations. Having surveyed the 
earlier views held by Johannes Schmidt, Leskien, and Brugmann, 
Professor Bradke discussed the conditions under which progress in 
the treatment of the problem is to be expected, H© proceeded to 
show that linguistic facts do not suffice to demonstrate closer 
relationship between particular main branches of the Aryan Ian- 
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guages, and that only the combination of linguistic facts with 
historical considerations, and especially with investigations as to the 
most ancient geographical abodes of the Aryan peoples, can lead to 
any definite result. 

Professor Kielhorn discussed the exact commencement of the 
Kalachuri era. As the paper of Professor Kielhorn had reference 
to Indian inscriptions, he took the opportunity of expressing his 
gratitude to the English Government for the interest it had always 
shown in the study of Indian inscriptions ; and he paid a deserved 
tribute to the labours of Dr. Burgess, who, by founding the Indian 
Antiquary and the E^igmjdhia Indica^ had rendered the greatest 
possible services to Indian Epigraphy. 

Professor Colinet contributed a paper on the primitive nature of 
the goddess Aditi, and Dr. Schrumpf read a paper on the Progress 
of Armenian Studies. In conclusion he proposed that the Congress 
should recommend the formation of an Inter-national Society for the 
Promotion of Armenian Studies, somewhat on the model of the 
Society which was formed some time ago for the promotion of 
Hellenic studies, and has already achieved many good results. A 
discussion followed, in which Professor Tchj^raz took part, recom- 
mending the scheme proposed. 

III. SEMITIC. 

(a.) Babyloniak and Assyrian Sub-Section. 

This Sub-Section met in the south-west hall of the University 
of London. 

Tuesday morning, — Professor Hommel read a memoir on the 
Babylonian origin of Egyptian culture. With reference to this 
paper the Eev. 0. J. Balls identification of the Assyrian Assari (a 
name of Merodach) with the Egyptian Osiris was mentioned by 
Professor Sayce and Professor Hommel. The Eev. C. J. Ball added 
a few remarks. Professor Krall contributed a paper read in his 
absence by Professor Sayce on some strange writings found upon 
a mummy in the museum at Agram. 

Mr. J. P. Hewitt read a paper on "‘Istar and her Analogous 
Forms in Hindu, Zend, and Egyptian Mythology.” The Sub-Section 
did not meet in the afternoon. 

Wednesday morning, — Professor Sayce read his presidential 
address on “Assyrian Discoveries and Investigations of Late Tears.” 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. T. Tyler and seconded by Sir 
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H. Howorth, was pnt bj tlie Rev. Dr. W. Hayes Ward, Vice- 
President, and carried unanimously. 

A letter from Mr. Hormuzd Rassam upon Excavations in Assyria 
and Babylonia, and tbe Destimction of Antiquities discovered there/’ 
was read by the Secretary, and in the discussion which ensued Dr. 
Hayes Ward moved the following Resolutions : — “(i.) That this 
meeting deplores the destruction of ancient monuments which takes 
place in the provinces of the Turkish Empire, and expresses the 
hope that the Turkish Government will find means for checking it. 
(2.) That it is desirable that the learned societies and scholars of 
Europe and Anj erica combine to solicit the assistance of their respec- 
tive Governments to use their influence with the Sublime Porte to 
allow proper researches to be made by experienced explorers, either 
on their own account or on that of foreign Museums, leaving the 
distribution of w^hat would be discovered for future arrangement.” 

* Mr. Cope Whitehouse, Colonel Plunket, and Mr. Delmar 
Morgan also spoke, and the motions were duly carried. Mr. St. C. 
Boscawen then read his paper upon Some Mythological Inscrip- 
tions from Tel-el-Amarna.” One of particular interest was that 
giving an idea of tbe Babylonian heaven, in which reference was 
made to the creation and fall of man. From another tablet the 
author showed that these documents were copied from older Baby- 
lonian tablets belonging to the school of Eridhu. On one of these 
was an endorsement proving that it was the copy of a tablet in the 
library of Nebo at Borsippa, so that the great library was in exist- 
ence and could boast of old editions of works as early as b.c. 1450. 
These inscriptions had evidently been copied for the use of students, 
as great care was taken in spacing the signs, and the Egyptian 
scribes had marked off words and passages in red ink. 

Thursday, — Dr. Eduard Mahler read his paper upon *'Das 
Kalenderwesen bei den Babyloniern,” and spoke of the “ leap years ” 
with thirteen months, and the cycle of nineteen years, &c. A dis- 
cussion ensued, in which the President (Professor Sayoe), Professor 
Hommel (Vice-President), the Rev. 0 . C. Whitehouse, Mr. T. G. 
Pinches, Mr. W. St. Ohad-Boscaw^en, Dr, J. Edkins, and Mr. J. P. 
Hewitt took part. 

Mr. T. Tyler then read his paper upon ^^The Nature of the 
Hittite Writing.” He pointed out the importance, among other 
things, of the “ Trident and the Triangle.” The paper was illustrated 
by numerous diagrams. Professor Sayce and Dr, Hayes Ward 
(Vice-President) took part in the discussion. The Rev. W. H. 
Hechler gave some remarks upon Assyriology, Egyptology, and 
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the Bible/' illastrated by numerous chronological charts and dia- 
grams. Several doubtful points of chronology were afterwards 
discussed by Professor Sayce, Professor Hommel, the Eev. 0. 0. 
WiiiTEHOUSE, and the Eev. W. H. Hechler. 

Friday morning. — Mr. Stuart Glennie read his paper upon the 
'' Origins of Civilisation." He said that civilisation was the result 
of a conflict between a higher (white) and a lower (dark) race, and 
that there was evidence of this in Babylonia and Egypt, culture 
being the result of the leisure secured to the higher race by the 
subjection of the lower one, Mr. Boscawen, Dr. Hayes Ward, and 
Professor Sayce joined in the discussion which ensued. Dr. E. 
Bonavia read a paper entitled “ Sacred Trees and Cone-Proit of the 
Assyrian Monuments." Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Hewitt, and Pro- 
fessor TCH35RAZ took part in the discussion. 

Friday afternoon . — Professor Hommel proposed and Mr, T. G. 
Pinches seconded the following Eesolution : — That in the opinion 
of this Section it will be desirable that in future Congresses there 
be at least one combined meeting of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Sections," This was carried unanimously [The same resolution, 
proposed by Dr. Peile, was carried in the Egyptian Section.] A 
paper was read by Mr. S. Arthur Strong on a religious text of 
Assurbanipal preserved in the British Museum. 

After a few remarks by the President, Mr. T. G, Pinches read 
his paper upon "‘The New Version of the Creation." Eemarks 
were added by Professor Sayce, Professor Hommel, Dr. Hayes 
Ward, the Eev. 0. C. Whitehouse, and Mr. T. Tyler. 

The Rev. David Johnston, D.D., then read a paper upon '' The 
Alphabetic Psalms and the Psalms with Historic Titles,” and brought 
forward a great deal of interesting matter. 

Professor Sayce made a few remarks upon the paper, and then 
declared the session closed. 

(&.) General. 

The Sub-Section met in the south-east hall of the University of 
London. 

Tuesday morning. — Dr. I. Goldziher read a memoir in German, 
entitled Salih b. Ab dal Kuddus und das Zindikthum wahrend der 
Regierung des Chalifen Al-Mahdl," He discussed the doctrines of 
the Zindiks (i.e., heretics "), a religions sect which exercised much 
influence under the earlier Abbasid Caliphs. It was shown that in 
some of their writings there appear distinct traces of Buddhist ideas. 
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Professor J. P. N. Lakd made some remarks on the earliest 
development of Arabic music. He distinguished between the native 
Arabic music of pre-Islamic times and the later systems which were 
developed under Greek and Persian influence. Drawings were 
exhibited representing various kinds of lute or guitar in use among 
Arabs and Persians. 

Tuesday afternoon, — Dr. H. Hirschfeld gave some account of his 
forthcoming edition of the Dlwan of Hassan b. Thabit, at the same 
time discussing the poet’s history and the genuineness of the pieces 
attributed to him. 

Wednesday , — Professor D. H. Muller presented his work Die 
Kecensionen und Versionen des Eldad had-Dani,” adding some ex- 
planations. '' The Book of Eldad the Danite ” is a mediaeval Jewish 
composition, describing an imaginary Israelite kingdom in the centre 
of Africa. By a comparison of the variants in certain passages. 
Professor Mllller has succeeded in establishing a genealogy of the 
various manuscripts. 

Dr. M. Gaster described his forthcoming edition of the Aramaic 
Chronicle of the Hasmona^ans, sometimes called Megillath Antiochos.” 
This, work, according to Dr. Gaster, was composed in the first century 
of our era. The Western manuscripts of it are less correct than those 
from South Arabia. The latter manuscripts have the superlinear 
vocalisation. 

The Eev. G. AIargoliouth read a paper on the superlinear 
vocalisation. 

The President of the Section communicated two papers by Pro- 
fessor E. Nestle of Tiibingen, the first dealing with some points of 
Semitic paleography, the second wnth the new Cambridge edition of 
the Septuagint, Accepting this edition as that which will neces- 
sarily he the standard one for may years to come, Professor Nestle 
suggested certain minor improvements which might be introduced 
into the margin. 

An abstract was also read of a memoir by the Very Eev. A. J. 
Maclean, describing his work on the living Aramaic dialects of 
Kurdistan and the neighbouring districts. These dialects are 
numerous and divergent; previous to Archdeacon Maclean’s re- 
searches only one or two types had been fully examined. 

Th%iTsday, — Dr. IL Vollers read a paper on Arabic Phonetics.” 

Professor J. K ARAB ACER spoke, in German, on Arabic protocols, 
ie.y first leaves of official rolls of papyrus, pointing out how the 
study of these furnishes a solid basis for , the knowledge of 
Arabic diplomatic documents. The author ^ exhibited photographs 
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illustrating tlie various types and styles used in tlie early centuries 
of Islam. 

AhxMAD Zeki EffendIj delegate of tlie Egyptian Government, 
gave an account of several works composed or copied by himself. 

Sheikh Muhammad Eashid spoke, in Arabic, on the history and 
characteristics of the Cairene dialect, and pi’esented his new Com- 
mentary on Hariri. 

Colonel G. T. Plunkett read a paper on “The Study of Arabic 
by Europeans,” suggesting the establishment of a Normal School in 
Egypt, to train natives in the art of teaching Arabic to Europeans. 
On the motion of Colonel Plunkett, seconded by Sir Francis Gren- 
fell, the Section unanimously resolved to ask the Congress at its 
general meeting to take steps for impressing on the Government 
the importance of subsidising the study of modern Arabic, [With 
reference to Colonel Plunkett’s paper the following is the test of 
the two Eesolutions adopted at the final meeting of the Congress: 
“ I, That steps should be taken to place the study of modern 
Arabic on a better footing, and to provide more qualified teachers. 
2. That Her Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs be asked to 
receive a deputation from this Congress on the subject.”] 

Friday . — Professor D. H. Muller spoke, in German, on the proto- 
Arabic inscriptions brought from Northern Arabia by Professor J. 
Euting, These inscriptions are numerous, but mostly very short. 
They are written in a character nearly akin to the Sabsean, present- 
ing, however, numerous palseographical difficulties. As regards 
their dialect, one very important feature is the use of the prefix 
H N as a definite article. 

Professor Ascoli communicated a paper by Professor I. Guidi on 
the Hebrew text of Gen. ii. 19. 

Sir H. H. Howorth read a paper in which he argued that at the 
end of the first chapter of Haggai there is a lacuna which may be 
supplied from Ezra iii. 

Mrs. Lewis submitted photographs of some very ancient Arabic 
MSS. of the Gospels (tenth century) and Epistles (ninth century) 
from the monastery of Mount Sinai. The text differs considerably 
from any hitherto published. 

At the suggestion of the President, supported by Professors 
Karabacek, D. H. Muller, Dr. Goldziher, and Sir H. H. Howoeth, 
it was determined that a meeting should be held on Monday at 
10.45 ^ Provisional Committee with a view to the organisa- 

tion of a group of scholars to undertake the compilation of an 
Oriental Encyclopaedia. 
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[At that meeting a list of twelve scliolars, representing the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe, was drawn up to form the provisional 
Committee above-mentioned.] 


IV. PEESIAIJ AND TURKISH. 

Wechmday morning , — This Section met at the Lecture Hall of 
tlie Royal Astronomical Society. The President, Sir P. Goldsmid, 
delivered an address on Persian Poetry.” Professor Dakmesteter 
moved a vote of thanks, which was carried unanimously. 

After the President’s address, Ahmad Bey Akaeff read an inter- 
esting paper on the '' Origin and Development of the Shihte Sect.” 
After pointing out the influence which had been exerted from the 
first by Persians (Salman the Persian on ‘Ali, and Shahrbanu, the 
daughter of Yezdigird, the last Sasanian king, on Huseyn) on the 
Sliiflte Imams and their followers, he endeavoured to show that the 
Shiflte sect was practically a rehabilitation of Zoroastrianism, with a 
mere external adaptation to Islam. 

Dr. Mills described the MS. of the Yasna with its Pahlavi trans- 
lation presented to Oxford by Dastur Jamasji Minocheherji Jamasp 
Asana, Ph.D. This MS. is being reproduced in collotype by the 
Clarendon Press, and facsimile pages of the reproduction were dis- 
tributed among members of the Congress. 

TJuLTsday morning . — ^The Rev. L. Gasartelli read a valuable 
memoir on the '' Literary Activity of the Parsees during the Last Ten 
Years.” This was followed by an interesting paper by Miss Sorabji 
on “ The Parsees.” 

The history of the Parsees has its beginning in Ears, in Persia, 
whence they fled to avoid renouncing Zoroastrianism. Erom this 
point (the yth century) they are followed through various vicissi- 
tudes — in Akbar’s reign they become commercial — and the British 
acquisition of Bombay marks their rise as a nation in India. The 
public and domestic life of a Parse© was then noticed, as well as 
that of Parse© women and girls, educationally and socially. A 
short summary of Zoroastrian tenets, and the relation of Zoroas- 
trianism to the life of a Parse©, comparing his admission to religion, 
his marriage and funeral rites, then followed, with a glance at 
Parsee legislation and some concluding remarks on the Parsee rela- 
tively to the Bast and West, between whom they form a bridge, and 
they may, in fact, be said to be interpreters* to the East of the 
Western spirit. 
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[Miss Sorabji s paper is not printed in the Transactions^ having 
been returned at her request for publication elsewhere.] 

The Section did not meet on the morning of Frida j, September 
9th. In the afternoon, at 3 P.M., Mr. H. Weld Blundell gave an 
interesting account of his recent excavations at Persepolis, illus- 
trating his description by photographs and diagrams shown by 
iime-light. 

This was followed at 4.15 P.M. by a paper on Indian Architec- 
ture ” by Mr. William Simpson. This paper dealt with origin and 
mutation in the architecture of India. It traced the origin of the 
Muhammadan architecture back to the Sassanian. Mr. Simpson was 
able to do this from the details of rock-cut caves at Haibak, near 
the ancient city of Balkh, which were discovered while the Afghan 
boundary was being marked out; and from the details of these 
caves it now becomes evident that the Sassanian style was not 
limited to the Euphrates Valley, but extended to Khorassan, Central 
Asia, and Afghanistan ; and it was the continuation of this style 
that the Muhammadan conquerors carried with them into India. 
The paper also traced the origin of the Chinese pagoda to India, 
and showed that it was derived from the Buddhist stupa. The 
principal part of the paper, however, wms devoted to the tracing 
back of forms in Indian architecture to a bamboo origin. Some of 
the principal structures have marked curves in their outline, which 
have long been a riddle to students of Indian architecture. Mr. 
Simpson showed that the early architecture of Hindostan was nothing 
more than wooden posts, covered with reed, mats, and thatch ; and 
that as the bamboo was plentiful, it must have been used from its 
manifold adaptability, even as it is still in use at the present day. 
This gives an easy solution for the curve in the spire of the Brah- 
minical temple, which all visitors to India are familiar with. The 
Buddhist Chaitya temples excavated in the rock have a barrel-roof, 
which is not derived from the arch ; but Mr. Simpson produced a 
miniature of it, formed of bamboos, which is known as the “ Mand,’’ 
or hut, of the Todas of the Nilgiri—some of the primitive races who 
still have the custom of polyandry among them, as one evidence that 
they have lived in a region untouched by the changes of civilisation. 
Their temples are constructed like their dwellings ; their religion 
belongs to a most simple and almost unknown type, which will be 
realised when it is stated that their high-priest is a milkman, but 
he is at the same time a god, and the temple is a dairy. 

This was the final meeting of the Section. 
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V, CHINA, CENTRAL ASIA, AND THE PAR EAST. 

The Section met in the lecture-room of the Society of Antiquaries, 
under the presidency of Professor Sir Thomas Wade. 

Tuesday morM'wy.-— Dr. Legge, of Oxford, opened the business of 
the day with an account of The Comparatiye Merits of the Three 
Doctrines accepted in ChinaC as i^epresented in a work by Liu Mei, 
a Chinese Buddhist author, who flourished some fi^e or six centuries 
ago. Liu Mei naturally ranks Buddhism above the systems of 
Confucius and Taoism ; but Dr. Legga avowed a decided preference 
for the doctrine of Confucius and liis followers. 

Sir Thomas Wade spoke upon the same subject. 

Afternoon , — The Eev. Dr. Edkixs argued that Chinese was of 
an older type than any other known language. His view depends 
mainly on the theory that certain letters are more recent than 
others, and that Chinese is poorest in the latter and richest in the 
former sounds. Egyptian, Tibetan, and Tartar were placed next in 
the scale to Chinese ; then the Semitic group, and lastly the Aryan, 
as the youngest of the great linguistic families. 

General Alexander made some observations upon the physical 
peculiarities of the Mongol-Chinese race, notably on the formation 
of the eye. From this he deduced an argument in favour of the 
early isolation of the race. 

Sir H. H. Howorth, who followed with some interesting remarks, 
suggested that the Semitic words which Dr. Edkins had collected 
from Tibetan might have been introduced into that language by 
such agencies as that of the Nestorians. 

Wednesday morn iny, — Dr. T. de Lagouperie read an abstract of a 
luminous paper by Professor de Harlez on “The Age and Composi- 
tion of the Li-MT After a few comments by the President, the 
Rev. 0. J. Ball, M.R.A.S, treated of '‘The Accadian Affinities of the 
Chinese Writing and Language.^' By way of illustration, the char- 
acters for “parent” (house+star), and those for “reed,” “gold,” 
“sheep,” “righteousness,” were shown on the black board to be 
ultimately identical in the two languages. A discussion followed, 
in which Professor Legge, Dr. Edkins, Sir T. Wade, and Sir H. 
Howorth took part. 

All essay on the Tu wen, entitled “ Chinas altester Oulturzustand 
aiif Grund seiner Schriftzeichen,” by Dr. Rudolf Dvorak, was laid 
before the Section. 

Wednesday afternoon , — -Some fine old Daimio swords were exhibited 
by Sir Henry How^orth. 
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Dr. T. DE Lacoupeeie discoursed of ‘‘The Shifting of tlie Names 
and Symbols of the Points of Space from Babylonia to China, as 
Evidence of the South-West Asiatic Origin of the Early Chinese 
Civilisation/’ It was alleged that the Sumero- Akkadian symbols for 
north and south have been interchanged by the Bak families ” who 
were the civilisers of China, while those for and have been 
retained in their original application. [This paper will be printed 
elsewhere.] 

Thursday morning . — Mr. 0 . J. W, Pfoundes read part of an 
exhaustive account of ‘‘ Buddhism in Japan.” Incidentally it was 
pointed out that the designation “ Esoteric Buddhism ” was an 
absurd misnomer of so-called Theosophy, Dr. Geoeg Huth, of 
Berlin, presented a new work in Tibetan, and read a paper in 
German on “ Hor c’os byun, eine Geschichte des Buddhismus in der 
Mongolei, in tibetischer Sprache.” Dr. Ginsbueg interpreted. Pro- 
fessor Max Mullee remarked on the superior value of Tibetan versions 
of Sanskrit texts, A letter from Miss 0 . P. Goedon Gumming, about 
Mr. Murray’s adaptation to Chinese of Braile’s system of teaching 
the blind to read, was laid before the Section by Professor Legge. 

Thursday afternoon, — Mr. Walter Denning’s review of “Modern 
Japanese Literature ” was read by Professor R. K. Douglas. The 
writer criticised Mr. Satow’s article, “ Japanese Literature,” in the 
American Encyclo'pmdia^ and argued against discarding the native 
script in favour of the Roman character. 

Mr. Dickins, who had sent Mr. Denning’s paper, added also some 
remarks of his own in favour of romanisation. 

Dr. T. DE Lacoupeeie presented a catalogue of the Chinese coins 
of the British Museum, 

A letter was received from General Alexander on the peculiar 
structure of the Mongolian eye. 

Friday morning , — Mr, E. Delmae Morgan addressed the Section 
on the subject of the recent discoveries in Mongolia. His paper 
was entitled “ Reports on the Results of the Russian Archmological 
Expedition to the Valley of the Orkhon (Mongolia).” These Reports 
are written by Dr. W. Radlof and other members of the expedition. 
They are accompanied by a fine atlas with photographs, a set of 
which, received from St. Petersburg, was laid on the table. 

Professor 0 . Donnee followed with “ Die Inschriften am Orchon 
und die finnische Expedition dorthin 1890.” Professor Donnee 
presented to the Congress a publication by the Soci 4 t^ Finno- 
Ougrienne of Helsingfors, containing inscriptions from the valley 
of the Orkhon, brought home by the Finnish expedition in 1890. 
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There are three large monuments, the first erected 732 a,d. bv 
order of the Chinese Emperor, in honour of Kiue-Teghin, younger 
brother of the Khun of the Tukm (Turks). The second was also 
erected by order of the Emperor, in honour of Mekilikor (Moguilen), 
Khan of the Tiiklu who died 733 a.d. Both monuments are covered 
with Chinese and '‘runic” inscriptions. The third is trilingual, 
the inscriptions being written in Chinese, Uigur, and "runic” or 
Tenissei characters. The importance of these memorials, for the 
problem of the oldest forms of the Turkic dialects, is evident. 

The Eev. H. Hanloa’^s paper on "The Folk Songs of Ladak ” was 
read by Mr. Casaktelli. 

Totes of thanks were passed to the several authors of papers. 

The Section did not meet on Saturday. 


TI. EGYPT AND AFRICA. 

The Section met in the lecture-room of the Royal Society. 

Tuesday . — Papers were read by Professor Hechler on a newly 
discovered MS. on the papyrus of a portion of the Septuagint, and 
by Dr. Flinders Petrie on recent excavations at Tel-el-Amarna. 
The Honorary Secretary, Mr. Kewrerry, also read a paper by Mr. 
Ll. Griffith on " Fragments of Ancient Egyptian Stories.” 

Wednesday . — Papers were read by Dr. Karl Piehl on personal 
pronouns in Egyptian, by Dr. Ed. Mahler on the decree of Kanopus, 
and by Professor V. Schmidt on the sarcophagi and funeral wrappings 
of the Egyptians. 

Thursday . — Professor Korman Lockyer lectured on the orien- 
tation of Egyptian temples, and Colonel Plunkett read a paper by 
Major Wingate on the " Rise and Wane of Mahdism in the Sudan.” 

Friday. — Mr. Le Page Renouf (the President) read a paper on 
''Vowels in the Egyptian Alphabet.” Count Raimio d'Hulst read 
Professor Navillf/s memoir on ''A King of the 19th Dynasty.” 
Mr. Goodyear's interesting paper " On the Lotus as used in Orna- 
ment ” was read before a large audience, and was illustrated by the 
magic-lantern. 

In the afternoon Professor Mahaffy gave an account of the 
Flinders-Petrie papyri, containing fragments of Greek texts. 

He had carefully examined the papyri which had been placed 
in his hands by Mr. Flinders Petrie. The first part consisted of 
classical documents, which had already been printed by the Royal 
Irish Academy in the Cunningham Memoirs. Of these a large 
volume had appeared, which was exciting' vehement controversy in 
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Germany. But, in addition to these, tliere was a gx*eat mass of 
private papers wiicli had not yet been printed, but which had been 
deciphered partly by Professor Sayce and partly by himself. These 
papers were in two languages — Greek and demotic, or the popular 
language of the Egyptians. Of these demotic fragments a large 
quantity had been sent to the British Miiseum. The Greek papyri 
still remain in his own hands. Strange to say, only three of these 
texts are bilingual. These interesting documents might be divided 
into— (i) legal agreements, of which some were contracts, others 
receipts, others again taxing agreements ; (2) coiTespondence, partly 
of a public and partly of a private character. In the former were 
official reports, petitions, complaints. The private correspondence 
was especially interesting, in showing the condition of society at 
that date. A large number of Macedonians and Greeks were settled 
in the Payum under the second Pfcolemy, about 270 B.c. In 
addition there was a large number of prisoners from Asia, who 
must have been brought into Egypt after the great campaign of 
the third Ptolemy, about 246 B.,c. This mixed body were the 
recipients of large grants of land in the Payum. Much of this land 
had been reclaimed , from the lake of which the fish were the per- 
quisite of the Egyptian queen* The queen had thus to resign 
part of her property in order to give a title to the occupiers of 
the Arsinoite Nome, as it was called. It was interesting to find 
that many of these grants were as large as 100 acres, and the 
occupiers are thus called eKarovrapovpot. This might seem to he 
a large allowance, but analysis showed it was not so liberal as it 
seemed. The farms were divided into three classes of land. First, 
there was what was called the royal land, probably fruitful land 
being meant ; the second class was called or land still in 

need of irrigation ; and the third a^opo?, or land which would bear 
nothing. This latter was also called dXjuLvpig, or salt marsh, which 
was still common in Egypt. These recipients or allottees of land 
were called by a name familiar to all readers of Greek history — 
K\t]pov)^oL Professor Mahaffy had found no native landowner 
mentioned in the papyri. But in many cases the natives had an 
interest in the crops, on something like a metayer system. Among 
the crops grown were the vine, olives, wheat, barley, rye. There 
was evidence in the legal papers — an interesting point in view of 
current controversies~that alienation of these farms was not allowed. 
Among the contracts ate many between Greeks and natives, and 
there was evidence of natives giving witness in Greek quarrels. He 
had found among the natives one who had held the office of sub- 
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architect or commissioner of the works, and also head-policeman; 
but the principal officers of tlie Nome were the Strategos, the 
Oeconomos, and the or overseer. The commissioner of 

works had charge of drainage and irrigation works, and many 
fragments existed showing the character of his duties. It was 
instructive to find that the complaints made by the native workmen 
were treated with consideration. Such complaints were — that they 
had not received a sufficient supply of iron for wedges ; that they 
had not got food enough; that they were kept too long in deseii 
places. There was also a series of receipts, contracts to feed horses, 
and so on. The grooms, it appears, were worse fed than the chariot 
drivers, and had to be satisfied with whole-meal instead of wheaten 
bread. Many of the chariots were equipped with five horses. 
There was a receipt among them from a man called Horus, a donkey 
boy, who was not able to write himself, and got another to sign for 
him. It was amusing to find that two currencies were prevalent 
at that period, silver and copper (suggesting the bimetallist con- 
troversy of our own times). This discovery disposed of the current 
theory that the copper currency only came in under the late 
Ptolemies. The phrases for the rate of exchange had long been 
known, j(a\/cos' o5 aXXay//, but he had now got hold of a later 
term, larovo^of^, which might be translated ^-at par,” though he had 
not been able to discover the relation existing between silver and 
copper. But from the indications which he found in the papyri 
he came to the conclusion that silver was more valuable than had 
hitherto been supposed. These documents were also valuable, as 
being transcriptions of proper names from Egyptian into Greek, with 
respect to our knowledge of the Egyptian language. As the Egyptians 
did not write down all their vowels, the vocalisation of the language 
was hardly yet known. But results of much importance were 
gained — first, of a palmographical, and, secondly, of a linguistic 
character. We now know exactly how they wrote in the third 
century b.c., and we have also learnt what was the Greek used 
by the respectable classes of that epoch. The Greek was far purer 
and better than that of the Septuagint would lead us to expect. 
There was still a large number of papers to be deciphered, and a large 
addition to our knowledge might be expected. 

A discussion followed, in which Sir Henky Howorth, Eev. 0. 
Gillespie, and Mr. Cope Whitehouse took part. 

The proof-plates of Mr. Newberry’s Memoirs on Beni Hassan and 
El Bersheh were afterwards shown ; and the meeting concluded with 
a vote of thanks to the President, proposed by Sir H. Howorth, 
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M.P., and seconded by Sir Feancis Grenfell. A coyj o ? MUia ^ 
the American journal devoted to Biblical, Oriental, and Glassical 
Arcb^ology, was presented tbrougb tbe Honorary Secretary of the 
Section to tbe Congress. 

VII. AUSTEALASIA AND OCEANA. 

TMs Section met in tbe upper south-east ball of the University 
of London. 

Wednesdciy morning , — A paper was read by the President, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, on “ Fijian Poetry.” 

Mr. Sydney Ray came next with a paper on the '‘ Languages of 
New Guinea.” 

The following Resolution was passed That the Section for 
Australasia and Oceana desire to express their sense of the imme- 
diate necessity of pressing forward research into the physical char- 
acter, languages, arts, customs, and religion of the native tribes of 
New Guinea, now exposed to rapid change by the introduction of 
European civilisation; and further to express their opinion that 
means should be provided by which the administrator of the Posses- 
sion, Sir W. Macgregor, may carry forward the investigations in 
which he has taken so warm an interest.” 

This Section did not meet on Thursday. 

Friday. — The Rev. Dr. McFarlane, of the London Missionary 
Society, read a paper on " New Guinea.” A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Edkins, Mr. Ray, Mr. Newell, and Sir A. Gordon 
took part. 

The Rev. J. E. Newell, of the London Missionary Society, read 
his paper on " Chiefs Language in Samoa.” Mr. Ray contributed 
notes on " Chiefs Language in Lifu (Loyalty Islands) and Ponape 
(Caroline Islands).” Illustrations and comparisons were adduced by 
Dr, McFarlane from the Loyalty Islands, and by Dr. Codrington 
from the Bank Islands, with the general result that these forms of 
speech did not appear to be connected with the language of a 
conquering race. 

The thanks of the Section was offered to the readers of papers. 

The President expressed the general feeling of regret that the 
subject of Madagascar had not been brought before the Section. 

The Section did not meet again. 
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VIIi; ANTHEOPOLOGIOAL. 

This Section met in the upper south-west bdl of the Uniyersity 
of London, 

Wednesday, — Dr. E. B. Tyloe delivered his presidential address. 
A vote of thanks was proposed by Count Akgelo be Gubeehatis 
and seconded by Professor James Dabmestetee. 

A paper was read by Count Angelo be Gubeknatis on “ Le Role 
dll Mythe dans le Conte Populaire/' in the course of which he urged 
upon the members of the Section the importance of forming a 
S3^steniatic collection of Oriental folk-lore, ancient and modern. The 
paper was followed by a discussion, in which the President, Professor 
Dabmestetee, Professor Tcheeaz, and Mr. Hagopian took part, and 
a proposal was made by the Secretary and adopted by the meeting 
to the effect that Professor de Gnbernatis’s suggestion should be 
accepted, and a provisional committee formed to consider what steps 
should be taken to carry it into practical effect. 

Professor Tch^eaz read a paper on Armenian Mythology.’’ 

Thimday , — A paper was read by Professor T. BE Lacoupeeie 
Sur le Coco du Roi de Yuch et TArbre aux Enfants,” in which he 
began by discussing the origin and meaning of the word coco, and 
of the legends connected with the cocoa-nut in the folk-lore of 
different countries. The conclusion was that the story of the cocoa- 
nut of the King of Yuch represented the primitive form of the 
legend found in various forms in Albiruni and the Mahabharata of 
a tree upon which children or diminutive men grow like fruit. 

The paper was followed by a discussion, in which the Presibent, 
Count be Gubeenatis, and Professor Tcheeaz took part. 

Count Angelo be Gubeknatis presented a pamphlet by Signor 
Girolamo Donati entitled “Una tavoletta augurale Indiana,” in 
which the author shows that the god Marigala is no other than 
Karttikeya, and he calls attention to a new case of mythological 
atavism in the figure of this god of war and nourisher of the Pleiades, 
whom he connects, as well as the god Ganepa (another son of Qiva), 
with his grandfather Indra and the Maruts. 

Professor Kovalevsky read a paper on Iranian Influences in the 
Caucasus,” which can be traced not only in the survival of names 
like that of Ormazd, but in certain superstitions connected with the 
burial of the dead, the character of impurity attaching to the cat, 
and the magical virtue assigned to the clippings of the nails and 
hair of human beings. 
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The paper was followed by a discussion, in wliicb the Peesident, 
Dr. GasteRj Professor Tgheraz, and Count de Gobeen axis took part. 

Mr. St. Chad Eosgawen spoke extempore on ^^Pictorial Systems 
of Writing as Evidence of Early Civilisation and Prehistoric Times.’’ 

The discoveries made by Mr. Flinders Petrie in the early tombs 
of the fourth dynasty in Egypt, and the explorations of M. De Sarzec 
in Chaldea, have furnished most important examples of early pictorial 
writing>s. Prom these much information can be obtained of the 
manners and customs of Egyptians and Chaldeans. From a study 
of these characters, evidence of the use of the fire-stick, of the 
customs of circumcision, tattooing, the arts of weaving, music, and 
many other interesting customs, might be gathered. 

A paper on “ Anthropology in India,” by the Hon. H. H. Eisley, 
in the absence of the author, was read by the Secretary. 

Attention was called to the excellent work done in anthropometry, 
and statistics under the patronage of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and the hope was expressed that the Congress might see their way 
to give influential support to the study of anthropology in India. 

Friday morning, — Mr. Wm. Orooke, Bengal Civil Service, read a 
paper describing the work already done in connection with ethno- 
graphical research in Northern India. The paper was followed by 
a discussion. 

A Eesolutiox was submitted to the meeting by the President and 
carried unanimously : That the Anthropological Section o£ the 
Oriental Congress desire to express their sense of the political as 
well as scientific importance of the anthropometric and descriptive 
information collected under the orders of the Government of Bengal, 
and note their satisfaction that the Government of the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh has taken steps to promote ethnographic studies 
within its jurisdiction, and trust that this line of research may 
receive throughout India the countenance and support of other local 
Governments and Administrations. Sufficient interest exists among 
Indian officials to enable the investigations in question to be carried 
on without the necessity of applying to Govexmment for a subsidy.” 

A paper was read by Professor Leumanx on Eosaries in Use 
amongst the Jains.” The President exhibited specimens of Vaish- 
nava and Shaiva rosaries, and a discussion followed, in which Mr. 
Pfoundes, Professor Kovalevsky, Mr. Crooke, and Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko took part. 

A paper on The Marital Eolations of the Nicobar Islanders,” in 
the absence of the author, Mr. E. H. Man, was read by the Secretary. 

The following Eesolutxon was proposed by the President, and 
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carried unanimonsly : “ Tliat this Section desires to call the attention 
of the Congress to the importance of forming a collection of Oriental 
folk-lore on a systematic basis by the co-operation of Orientalists in 
each country.” 

IX. GEOGRAPHICAL. 

This Section met in the Oouncil-Eoom of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Tuesday morning. — Dr. H. Schlichter read Some Notes on the 
African Discoveries of the Arabs in Antiquity.” He contended that 
the ruins at Zimbabwe are not merely of pre-Muhammadan date, 
but that they could not possibly have been erected in the six hundred 
years preceding the Muhammadan era. 

Mr. 0 . W. Campbell (H.M/s Consular Service in China) read a 
paper on the '' Discovery of Korea,” in which he brought together, 
it is believed for the first time, the early notices of that land. 

The President then read his address On Additions to our 
Knowledge of Asiatic Geography since 1869.” 

Wednesday morning, — Dr. W. H. Flinders Petrie read an excel- 
lent sketch of the action of Causes and Effects in Egyptian Geo- 
graphy.” ; 

Mr. J. Theodore Bent gave an account of the more recent dis- 
coveries among the ruins of Zimbabwe and its neighbourhood, and 
drew attention to the latest facts concerning the mathematical 
accuracy with which they had been built, the solstitial orientation, 
and the latest identifications with Phoenician and Arabian objects 
in the museums of Europe. Dr. Petrie made some remarks on his 
paper. 

Mr. Haskett Smith read a careful summary of “ Syrian Explora- 
tion since 1886” the date of Mr. BesanPs “Twenty-one Tears’ 
Work in the Holy Land.” Mr. Guy Le Strange commented on Mr. 
Smith’s paper. 

Thursday morning , — Professor W. M. Ramsay read an admirable 
paper on “ The Persistent Attachment of Religions Institutions to 
Special Localities in Asia Minor.” Sir H. Howorth took part in 
the discussion which followed. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth made some valuable suggestions for the 
“ Future Exploration of Asia Minor.” 

The abstract of a paper by Major Brown, R.E., on “ Lake Moeris 
was read, and was discussed by Mr. OoPE Whitehouse. 

This Section did not meet on Friday. ^ 
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ooNOLUDma meeting 

The concluding meeting of the Congress was held on Monday 
morning, the 1 2th September, in the Theatre of the University of 
London, the President, Professor Max Muller, in the chair. There 
was a large attendance of members. Congratulatory letters and 
telegrams were read. H.R.H. the Ddke of Connaught ^ wrote to 
Major-General Sir P. Grenfell : — 

“ Septemher 2 , 6 p.m. 

Deae Grenfell, — I hasten to answer your kind letteiy received 
this afternoon, asking me, in the name of the President and Council of the 
Oriental Congress, to attend the meeting which is to be held next week. 
I very much regret to say that it will be impossible for me to comply with 
their request, which you have conveyed to me in such kind terms. 

“Had I been able to arrange to be in London next week, I should most 
certainly have made a point of attending. 

“Having had the advantage of living for several years in our great 
Oriental possessions, and being naturally much interested with Oriental 
history and thought, and with the languages and customs of the nations of 
the Orient, I naturally feel the importance of the present meeting. 

“ Having so distinguished a President as my old friend Professor Max 
Muller, I feel certain that the Congress will prove the success it deserves. 
— With renewed regret, believe me, yours very sincerely, 

Arthur.’’ 

A telegram had also been received from his Eoyal Highness, 
which read as follows : — 

“ To Professor Max Muller ^ President of the Oriental Congress, 
Burlington House. 

“Pray accept my warmest congratulations on the great success which 
has attended the Oriental Congress under your able Presidency. 

'^Ballater. ‘ Arthur.” 

The following telegram had been received from H.M. the King 
OF Sweden : — 


^ A congratulatory telegram was also sent by H.KH. the Duke of York, but it 
was not received till after the meeting. 
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Government^ Broiningholm^ September 9, 8 a.m. 

Professor Max Muller^ London. 

send to the Ninth Congress of Orientalists my deeply-felt thanks for 
the kind telegram to roe. It is with agreeable feelings that I remember 
its last meeting in Sweden and Norway, and I beg the Congress to accept 
my most sincere well wishes. Oscar.” 

H.E.H. Peince Philip of Saxe-Cobueg telegraphed : — 

Much moved by the greeting just received by me. I send my best 
thanks and my most earnest -wishes for a scientific success to the 
Congress.” 

The Eepokts and Eesolutions submitted by Sections were then 
read and approved. The first resolution proceeded from the Semitic 
Section, and recom-m ended that the Government should be urged 
to subsidise the study of modern Arabic. The ASkSyeian and Baby- 
lonian Sub-Section, and also the Egyptian Section, passed a 
resolution in favour of holding at least one combined meeting of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian Sections. The Anthkopological Section 
expressed its sense of the political as well as the scientific impor- 
tance of the anthropometric investigations now being conducted in 
Bengal. TTie ^me Section also expressed its view of the desirability 
of forming a collection of Oriental folh-lore on a scientific basis. 
In the Semitic Section a committee had been formed, consisting 
of savants from different countries, for the purpose of preparing 
an Arabic-Muhammadan encyclopaedia. At the head of this com- 
mittee was Professor Robertson Smith. The Australasian Section 
desired to express their sense of the immediate necessity of pressing 
forward research into the physical character, languages, arts, customs, 
and religion of New Guinea. Sir William MacGregor, the Adminis- 
trator of the Possession, was fully alive to the importance of this 
question. 

The President said that Lord Eeay had taken the keenest inte- 
rest in the organisation of the Congress, and, indeed, but for his 
powerful intervention, this Congress might not have been held at 
all. Lord Eeay was called away, but he had drawn attention to 
the desirability of forming an International Institute of Orien- 
talists, consisting of representative members of each nationality. 
This question had been several times discussed, and no doubt there 
were difficulties in the way. He would call upon Count Angelo 
Gubernatis to speak upon the question. 
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Count xingelo de Gubernatis then moved a resolution, which was 
seconded and carried, in favour of the establishment of such an 
Institute, with its headquarters in London. 

The Time and Pla.ce of the Next Meeting of the Congress were 
then considered. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee appointed to report on the subject, and also to draw up 
Eeguiations for the organisation and conduct of future Sessions (see 
page liv.), it was resolved — 

That the meeting of the next, that is to say, the Tenth Inteh- 
NATIONAL Congress of Orientalists, should be held in 1 894, power 
being reserved of postponing the meeting to another year should 
circumstances render such a course desirable ; 

That the proposal of Professor E. Naville of the University of 
Geneva, and six other Oriental scholars of that city, that the next 
Congress be held at Geneva, be accepted ; and 

That the nomination of the President be left to those from whom 
the invitation had been received. 

The Regulations for the organisation and conduct of the Congress 
were considered clause by clause, and, after discussion, passed 
unanimously. They are based on the proposed Statutes of 1873, 
and the practice of jj^st Congresses, and will be found appended to 
this Report. 

The President introduced to the meeting Sheikh Mohammed 
EashId, a distinguished Egyptian scholar, specially sent by the 
Khedive as delegate to the Congress. He recited an Arabic poem 
in honour of the occasion, of whioh the substance was translated 
into French by the Sheikh Ahmad Z^ki Effendi. 

A proposal by Colonel Plunket that the resolution in favour of 
the study of modern Arabic should be communicated to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs was carried. 

On the motion of the President, votes of thanks were cordially 
passed to the illustrious patrons of the Congress, incliidiiig his 
Royal Highness the Duke of York, K.G., his Majesty Oscar II, 
King of Sweden and Norway, his Majesty the King of RoUxMANIa, 
his Imperial Highness the Archduke Rainer, his Royal Highness 
Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, their Highnesses 
the Maharajah of Vikianagram, the Thakur Sahib Bhagwut of 
Gondal, the Maharajah of Mysore, the Rao of Kutch, G.OJ.E,, 
the Maharajah of Kuoh Behar, G.OJ.E., the Gahotar of Baboda, 
G.O.SJ., the Maharajah of Travancore, the Rajah Ranjit Singh 
of Rutlam, the Rajah of Kapurthala. 

Votes of thanks were also accorded to the University of London, 
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the Ikd-IAN Government, and the various learned Societies^ who 
had rendered assistance, by the loan of rooms or otherwise, to the 
Congress ; to the Committees of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, who had organised the excursions on Saturday ; to the 
different Clubs “ which had opened their doors to the members of 
Congress, and to Lord Northbrook, Mr. Yincent Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. OoLYER Fekgusson, and Sir Mountstuart and Lady 
Grant Duff, hj whom the Congress had been entertained. 

Amongst the officials thanked, the names of Miss Oust and Miss 
Hughes were prominently mentioned. Finally, the President, in 
graceful terms, thanked the Press for its share in making the 
Congress a success. 

Professor Ascoli, Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, moved, and 
Ikofessor Drouin seconded, a vote of thanks to the President for 
liis able conduct of the proceedings, which was heartily accorded. 

Professor Max ilumLER, in response, said — I deserve no vote of 
thanks. My thanks are due to the members of this Congress for 
having chosen, for having accepted, for having supported me as 
President of this the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. 
There is no higher honour that I could have aspired to, and I shall 
always cherish this Congress as the brightest moment of my life. I 
do not deny that there were many difficulties to overcome. But with 
the assistance of the best Oriental scholars of Europe, they have been 
overcome. I said in my opening address that we have lost hardly 
one real Ox'iental scholar ; I think I may say now, at the end of the 
Congress, that all true Oriental scholars in Europe, whether present 
or absent, have declared for onr Congress. We need no longer be 
afraid or ashamed of our old title of the Ninth International 
Congress of Orientalists, though you all know how cruelly that 
title has been treated during the last three years. By Oriental 
scholars I mean, as I said before, scholars who have shown that 
they are able, at least, to publish a text that has not been published 
before, oi'* to translate a text that has not been translated before. 
I say with Schiller — 

Er zahit die Haupter seiner Lieben, 

Und sieh es fehit keiii tbeures Haupt.” 


1 The Royal Society, the Royal Academy, the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal 
Astronomical Society, the Royal Geographical Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the British Museum, the Imperial Institute, the Zoological Society of London. 

^ The Constitutional Club, the National Liberal Club, the Northbrook Indian 
Club, the Savile Club, and the Dutch Club. 
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No one, however unacquainted with the mysteries of Oriental 
scholarship, will doubt in future as to who represents the true and 
legitimate Ninth Oriental Congress, and who does not. Look only 
how all the great countries, the universities, and academies have sent 
their best representatives, Italy and Austria in the van, and the other 
countries following at small intervals. And better still, look at our 
papers, look at our discussions, how they have touched and thrown light 
on the most important questions of Oriental scholarship. I believe I 
may say that our Congress will mark a lasting epoch in the progress 
of Oriental studies. And what is more satisfactory still, we have 
had discussions, but we have had no quarrels, no personalities, no 
un]pleasantness of any kind. We have had some startling announce- 
ments, such as the origin of Egyptian civilisation in Babylon, the 
perfect equality with Greek and Western philosophy claimed for the 
philosophy of India. We have had new revelations from Tibetan, 
Mongolian, and Chinese literature. But we have shown that we 
can differ, and yet respect the opinions of onr opponents. The 
question of nationality has never been mooted at our Congress. 
We have all met as equals and friends. I was deeply touched 
when I saw the vote of thanks seconded by a distinguished French 
scholar : — Dans la science, Messieurs, il n’y a pas de nationality. 
Nous ne reconnaissons qu'un seul soiiverain, une seuie reine, la meihe 
pour tons ; cette reine c’est la verite dans toute sa purete, dans 
toute sa majesty.” Gentlemen, I have once more to thank you 
most heartily. (Cheers.) 


Eegulations / or the Organisation and Conduct of the International 
Congress of Orientalists, passed at the last Meeting of the 
Ninth Congress^ held Septemher 12, 1892, 

1. Before the close of every Session the Congress shall, if possible, 
determine the time and place of the succeeding Congress. The nomination 
of the President shall be left to the Government or Public Body or Com- 
mittee whose invitation to hold such Congress has been accepted. 

2. The President so selected shall form a local Organisation Committee 
and appoint all necessary officers, including a General Secretary and 
Treasurer, 

3. The Organisation Committee shall settle the conditions of membership 
of the Congress for which they are appointed, and make all arrangements 
for the assembling and sitting of the Congress, and all matters subsidiary 
thereto, including the subsequent publication of Transactions. They shall 
also arrange the Sections and appoint Presidents therefor, leaving the 
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Yice-Presideiits of sucli Sections to be elected after the meeting of Congress. 
They shall exercise their discretion in the appropriation and expenditure of 
the moneys received on account of the Congress ; and also in the disposition 
of such objects as may have been presented, subject to any direction on 
that behalf given by the Congress. They shall hold office until the close of 
the Congress for which they are appointed. The accounts shall be audited, 
and the Minutes of the Proceedings shall he handed over for custody to the 
Asiatic Society of the country in which the Congress was held, or, if this 
he not feasible, to some other public institution. 

4. To assist the Congress in the determination of the time and place at 
which the Congress is next to meet, and other matters of importance, a 
Committee of seven or nine members (to be designated the Consultative 
Committee) shall, at the first meeting of the Congress, be nominated by the 
President, subject to the approval of the Congress. 

5. To deal with urgent matters arising between the termination of any 
Session and the commencement of the following Session, there shall he a 
Committee — to he designated the Inter-Sessional Gommittee. 

The said Committee shall he composed of the President and the Organising 
Committee of the last Congress. The President of the expiring Congress 
shall he President of the Committee aforesaid, aided by a Secretary to 
be appointed by the President, with the approval of the Inter-Sessional 
Gommittee. 

6. In the event of the Congress being unable from absence of invitations 
or other cause to determine the time and place of the next meeting of 
Congress before the close of tbe Session, the duty of such determination 
will devolve on the Inter-Sessional Committee. 

7. In the event of a President dying or vacating office before the Session 
for which he is appointed be held, the Local Committee of Organisation shall 
appoint a new President, and shall notify the appointment to the Inter- 
Sessional Committee. 

8. The Proceedings of Congress shall he regulated as far as possible 
according to the practice observed at previous meetings. In the event of 
questions arising, the President of the Congress or Section, as the case may 
be, sliall determine them, with power, should he see fit, to refer questions 
of difficulty to the Consultative Committee, 

9. These rules may he repealed, varied, or revised, by Congress in 
Session, provided that due notice be given of any motion to that effect, 

10. A copy of these Eegulations shall be supplied to every subscriber to 
the succeeding Congress. 

Thomas H. Thornton, 

Hon, Secretary of Gommittee, 

T. W, Ehys Davids, 

General Secretary, 
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PEIZE COMPETITIOE'. 

Tlie subject of tlie Prize Essay for wliicli a Gold Medal lias been offered 
l^y H.M. the King of Sweden and Korway is as follows : — A comparative 
treatment of the Grammatical Forms peculiar to the Eig-Yeda, Yajur-Yeda, 
Sama-Yeda, and Atharva-Y'eda, distinguishing tlie forms peculiar to the 
hlantras, Brahniaiias, and Upanishadsd’ The Memoirs may be in French, 
English, German, or Latin, and should be sent registered (with the name of 
the writer in a sealed envelope) to Professor F. Max Mliller, Oxford, not 
later than March i, 1894. The prize will he awarded at the Tenth Congress 
to he held at Geneva in September 1894. The following gentlemen have 
consented to co-operate as judges ; Professor Laiiman, of Harvard College; 
Mons. Yictor Henry, of the Paris University; and Professor Oldenberg, of 
Kiel University, 
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To those Orientalists who attended the Eighth Congress in 1889 and 
partook of the splendid hospitality of the King of Sweden and Korway 
and his subjects, the festivities in London in connection with the Ninth 
Congress may have seemed of a somewhat humble character. But they 
were none the less enjoyable, for the omission of the Government and 
other public bodies was amply compensated by the cordial hospitality of 
private entertainers. 

Following the precedent of form.er Congresses, the Committee arranged 
for a XDreliminary meeting of the members on Sunday evening the 4th 
September. This was held at the Whitehall Eooms of the Hotel Metropole, 
and was well attended. Sir Thomas Wade, supported by several members 
of the Committee, I'eceived the guests, among whom were many dis- 
tinguished foreigners. On Monday, Lord Northbrook, an ex-Yiceroy of 
India, formerly one of Her Majesty^s Ministers, and President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, entertained the Delegates at dinner at his private 
residence, and later in the evening held a brilliant reception open to all 
the members of the Congress. 

On Tuesday, September 6, about a hundred members spent the afternoon 
at Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks, and were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oolyer Fergusson (daughter of Professor Max Muller, President of the 
Congress). Among those present were the President and Mrs. Max 
Mliller, Sir Francis and Lady Grenfell, Sir Henry Howorth, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ginsburg, Dr. and Mrs. Flinders Petrie, Dr. and Mrs. Eeed, Dr. Thornton, 
and representatives of many nationalities, including Sheikh Mahommed 
Eashid, one of the Delegates of the Egyptian Government. 

Ightham Mote is a very ancient manor, the house entirely surrounded 
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with a moat, though it does not take its name from this circumstance, but 
from the hict of its having been an old Saxon meeting-place. The Mote ” 
dates back to Edward III., the latest part being of the Tudor period. 
Fortunately its history has always been a peaceful one, and its old walls 
and timbered sides remain intact. 

The visitors w^ere shown over the house and grounds by their host and 
hostess, after which Sir Henry How’orth proposed a vote of thanks, and 
the Sheikh made a speech in Arabic, interpreted into French by Ahmad 
Z6ki Effendi. The party were photographed in the old courtyard by the 
Messrs, Downey of Ebury Street, and the afternoon came to a pleasant 
conclusion. 

The same day another party of Orientalists, numbering about forty, 
were entertained at Hopedeoe, near Dorking, the charming residence of 
Mr. Yincent Robinson. They were met on their arrival at the station, 
and driven through a picturesque part of Surrey to their destination. 
The house, designed by Mr. E. Norman Shaw, and built under his super- 
intendence seventeen or eighteen years ago, is fitted up with tapestries, 
panelling, Italian and English furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by Mr. Robinson. The new, and still incomplete, Arab billiard- 
room is formed of the materials of a room at Cairo, partly destroyed and 
brought over to England, the pictures, arms, and armour having been 
collected by the owner in his travels. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Yincent Robinson was proposed by 
Mr. William Crooke, Delegate of the Government of the North-West 
Provinces of India, and the party returned to town. 

On Thursday afternoon the members of the Congress met at the 
Waterloo Station and went down to Twickenham to enjoy the hospitality 
of Sir Moiuitstuart and Lady Grant Duff. York House stands on the 
banks of the Thames, and has many historical associations. It was in- 
habited by that Duke of York who married Anne Hyde, and who after- 
wards became James 11. In one of the upper rooms Queen Anne and 
her sister Mary, consort of William III., were born. Finally the house 
came into the possession of Sir Alexander and Lady Johnston, in whose 
time it was frequently visited by Ramohun Roy, the great Hindu 
reformer. 

On their return to town the Orientalists spent a couple of hours among 
the old MSS, and other treasures at the British Museum. A special 
display of old coins and MSS. was laid out in the King's Library, and 
the galleries were lighted by the electric light. 

On Friday evening Sir Somers Yine invited the members of the Con- 
gress to visit the Imperial Institute, where they were shown the exhibition 
of Indian art metal- work. 

On Saturday excursions were made to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
Oxford party, numbering about 120 , were conveyed by special train, and 
on aiTiving at the station were met by Professor Max Muller and repre- 
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sentatives of the University, Here they were divided into six groups and 
conducted over the principal colleges and places of interest, including the 
Indian Institute, the Bodleian Library, the Ashmolean and the magni- 
ficent Pitt-Rivers collection. Luncheon was provided at six colleges: 
Balliol, Queen’s, Exeter, Oriel, Christ Church, and Trinity ; the presidents 
in each case being Sir William Markby, Dr. Magrath, Mr. Wiliert, 
Provost D. B. Munro, the Rev. Canon S. R. Driver, and Mr. Raper. 

In the afternoon there was a general re-asseinbling in the gardens 
of Wadham College, where the company were received by Mrs. Tylor, 
Mrs. Max Miiller, Lady Hunter, Mrs. Driver, Mrs. Macdonell, and Mrs. 
Clifton. The band of the Oxford Militia played while the ladies, the 
Dons and Orientals of both sexes chatted on the lawn. The visitors having 
spent a pleasant day, returned to town at six o’clock. 

About fifty went to Cambridge. On arriving at the station, they were 
conveyed by special trams to the Senate Plouse, where Dr. Peile from 
the Yice-Chancellor’s chair gave them a warm welcome. The Orien- 
talists were then intrusted to the care of Sir Thomas Wade, Professor 
Robertson Smith, Professor Macalister, and Mr. Burkitt, under whose 
guidance they were shown, among other treasures, the Chinese books 
collected by Sir Thomas Wade during a forty years’ residence in China, 
the Sanskrit MSS., the Fitzwilliam and Archaeological Museums. They 
visited and admired the quaint courts and galleries of Queen’s and Corpus, 
the magnificent chapel of King’s, the rooms of Erasmus, Newton, Words- 
worth, Darwin, and other distinguished Cambridge men. At lunch-time 
the party re-united at Christ’s College, where the Vice-Chancellor, in his 
capacity as Master of the College, presided on the dais. By the custom of 
the College, post-prandial speeches are eschewed, but the ancient ceremony 
of the loving cup ” was duly performed, the special form of drinking it 
up-standing to one’s neighbours being observed. A few appropriate words 
of thanks to the entertainers were spoken by Professor Land of Leyden, 
after which the party broke up, to meet again in the Fellows’ Garden, 
famous for Milton’s mulberry-tree.” Here Mrs. Peile received the 
gueste, and dispensed further hospitalities till it was time for some of 
the visitors to return to town, while others more fortunate remained as 
guests of the various colleges. Thanks are also due to Mrs. Lewis for 
kindly offering to give a garden-party, time alone preventing her from 
carrying out her hospitable intentions. 

London on Sunday is not the most attractive . place for foreigners, hut 
thanks to Sir William Flower, the members of the Congress were admitted 
to the gardens of the Zoological Society, where they passed a pleasant 
afternoon. 

On Monday evening, September 12, the proceedings were brought to a 
close by a banquet given to the foreign members at the Hotel Metropole. 
About 130 were present, and the chair was taken by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
who, in proposing the toast of the “Ninth International Congress of 
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Orientalists,” spoke of tlie utility of these Congresses in promoting friendly 
feelinc^s and good-fellowship. He said that the success of the present 
one was largely due to the presence of so many distinguished scholars of 
different nationalities, wdio, undeterred by the outbreak of cholera on the 
Continent, and the consequent difficulties in the way of travelling, had 
come long distances to attend our gathering. Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Holland, Italy, and many other countries, to say nothing of 
India and other distant but most important parts of the British Empire, 
had been admirably represented. 

The toast was responded to by Professors Karabacek and D. H. Miiller 
on the part of Austria-Hungary, Professor James Darmeste ter and M. Ed. 
Drouin on behalf of France, Professors Emii Kautsch and Kielborn for 
Germany, Professor Land for Holland, Professors Ascoli and Count Angelo 
de Gubernatis for Italy, Professor Donner for Eiissia, Professor Karl 
Piehl for Sweden, and Professors Gilman and Lanman and Dr. Hayes 
Ward for the United States of America. 

I The ** Ladies” was proposed by Professor Ernst Leumann, who said 
! that this was the first occasion on wdiich ladies had taken part in our 
work by contributing papers and discu.ssing scientific subjects with us. 

' By doing so they had earned a right to associate themselves with this 
Congress, a right that we hope will not be denied to them in the future. 
Mr. Percy Xewberry responded for tlie ladies. 

Hofrath Dr. Btililer proposed the final toast of “ The Committee ’ ’ coupled 
with “ The Treasurer,” who briefly returned thanks for himself and his 
I colleagues. 

Thus ended the Xinth International Congress of Orientalists, memorable 
for the unfortunate dissensions which inaugurated it, but chiefly, let us 
I hope, remarkable for the eminent men w'ho took part in it, and for the 

\ high character of the memoirs and debates it called forth. 
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It is generally at tlie end, nob at the beginning, of scientific meetings 
that votes of thanks are proposed. But in our case, when we owe 
onr very existence to the valuable help received from so many quarters, 
it seems but right that we should express our gratitude at the very 
outset. 

Our first thanks are due to H.R.H. the Duke of York, for having 
granted us that sympathy and gracious support without which, 
I am afraid, our Congress would never have drawn its first breath, 
and our labours might indeed have been in vain. 

We could not venture to distui’b a father’s grief and ask H.E.H. 
the Prince of Wales to grant us his royal protection. But His 
Royal Highness has testified the warm interest which he feels for 
our Congress, as for everything that is likely to draw the bonds of 
friendship between England and her great Indian Empire more 


at the present Congress as the worthy successor of H.M. the King 
of Sweden, the Royal Patron of our last Congress. In granting us 
his royal protection the Duke of York has but proved himself the 
true son of the Prince of Wales, the worthy grandson of the Queen, 
and has shown once more to the world, that nothing which concerns 
the highest interests of India can ever fail to evoke the wannest 
sympathies on the part of those to whom a Divine Providence has 
intrusted the Crown and the care of that glorious Empire. We 
regret the unavoidable absence of H.R.H. the Duke of York to-day ; 
but we all rejoice that his place has been filled by one of the wisest 
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and most beloved Viceroys of India, tbe President of tlie Royal 
Asiatic Society, tbe Earl of Northbrook. 

We have next to express our thanks to the Secretary of State 
for India and to the illustrious Members of his Council, for havincr 
given us every encouragement in their power for successfully 
carrying out an undertaking which has excited a widespread 
interest in India, and has received powerful approval and sup- 
port from some of the most respected leaders of public opinion 
in that countiy. 

It has been said indeed that, in a free country like England, 
a Scientific OongTess should not look for royal favour and protection, 
or for help from Government. But it seems to me, on the contrary, 
that in a country like England, which is called a free country, be- 
cause its Government is truly representative of the will of the people, 
and because the Crown is so completely identified with all that is 
good and noble in the aspirations of science and art, the absence 
of royal patronage and governmental support would have conveyed 
a very false impression. 

What would the people of India have thought if this meeting of 
scholars from all parts of Europe, who have devoted their lives to 
the improvement and enlargement of our knowledge of the East, 
after having been recognised and patronised by the Sovereigns and 
their Ministers in every country of Europe in which they met before, 
had been ignored or slighted in England ? And what would those 
scholars themselves have said who remember the kindness with 
which they were received in France, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Austria, Russia, and last, not least, in Sweden, if in this, the greatest 
Oriental Empire which the world has ever known, the Government, 
and more particiilaidy the Indian Government, had declined to give 
the same hospitable welcome to the Delegates of other countries, 
which the Delegates of the Indian Government have accepted year 
after year from foreign Governments ? 

By accepting the Honorary Presidency of our Congress, H.RH, 
the Dube of York seems to me to have testified his conviction, and 
the conviction of the nation at large, that the East can never be 
foreign to the sympathy of the people of England, and that they 
consider a scholarlibe study of the literature and the antiquities of 
their great Eastern Empire as deseiwing of every encouragement, 
.and worthy of the most generous support. Need I add that the 
presence of the Queen’s grandson is but another proof, if any proof 
were wanted, that Her Majesty the Queen, the first Empress of 
India, who has so often shown her warm and tender feelings for 
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her Indian siibjectSj is witk spirit, and wishes success to our 

labours. 

We have next to express our gratitude to the Chancellor and 
Senate of the Uniyersity of London, to the President and Council 
of the Royal Society, to the Society of Antiquaries, to the Astro- 
nomical and Geographical Societies, for having placed some of their 
rooms at the disposal of our Congress, The authorities of the British 
]\'ruseum have granted us facilities which will be highly appreciated 
by the members of our Congress. The valuable Library and collec- 
tions at the India Office have been thrown open to all our guests. 
They will find there in Sir George Birdwood a most valuable guide, 
as well as in Dr. Rost, whose services, I am glad to say, have been 
retained for the Library of the India Office. 

Nor would it be right for me to open this Congress without 
giving expression to the warmest feelings of gratitude and admira- 
tion, which all who had the good fortune of being present at our 
last Congress in Sweden must ever entertain for our Royal Patron, 
His Majesty King Oscar of Sweden and Norway. He too is the 
ruler of a free country, and in him too we could recognise the true 
representative of the will and wish of his people. The brilliant 
success of our Congress at Stockholm and Christiania ^vas due no 
doubt to the papular sympathy by which we were greeted every- 
where, and the truly Scaiidiuaviau hospitality with which we were 
received in every towii and village through which we passed, whether 
ill Sweden or in Norway, and likewise to the active participation of 
the best intellects of the country in our labours. Yet it was an ex- 
ceptional good fortune that His Majesty King Oscar should person- 
ally have felt so enthusiastic an interest and so warm a love for all 
that is beautiful in the East. Not only did he show himself the 
most gracious host and most generous patron, hut he made time to 
sit patiently through our lengthy and often tedious meetings. Who 
can ever forget his noble presence when he' stepped in among us, 
every inch a king, a head and shoulders taller than all the rest ; 
and who was not surprised on hearing him not only conversing in 
all the languages of his guests, but delivering eloquent addresses in 
Swedish, in English, in German, in French, and in Italian, nay, 
bidding us all farewell in a Latin speech full of vigour and kindli- 
ness ? I doubt whether at any former Congress so much solid work 
was done as at Stockholm and Christiania. There are idlers and mere 
camp-followers at every Congress; but, as President of the Aryan 
section, I can bear true testimony to the indefatigable industry of 
our members, who never allowed the festivities of the evening to 
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interfere with the duties of the next morning. Our minutes and 
transactions are there to speak for themselves. We learn from a 
report published by an Indian scholar, Mr. Dhruva, that there were 
in all io6 papers read by 86 members, 48 being in French, 37 in 
German, 18 in English, 2 in Italian, and several by Oxientals in 
their own languages. This proves once more, if any proof were 
wanted, how popular Oriental studies are and always have been in 
France, how carefully they have been fostered by the French Govern- 
ment, and how much the .progress of true scholarship owes to the 
brilliant genius, and even more, to the indefatigable industry of 
French Orientalists. 

His Majesty has lately given us a new proof of his continued 
interest in the principal object of our Congresses, the advancement 
of sound Oriental scholarship. His Majesty has deputed his pei’- 
sonal friend, Count Landberg, to present to us a lasting memorial 
of his Royal favour, a Swedish drinking-horn, to be handed down 
from President to President, and he has offered a gold medal for 
an essay on some subject connected with Aryan philology.* Like 
many of our most distinguished guests. Count Landberg, I regret 
to say, has been prevented by quarantine regulations from attend- 
ing the Congress in person. 

We are also deeply indebted to a former Patron, H. I. H. the 
Archduke Rainer, who has never ceased to take an active and 
powerful interest in the success of our meetings. You know what 
we owe to him and to his princely liberality in securing the unique 
treasures of Egyptian papyri which, in the hands of Professor 
KarabaSek and his learned colleagues, have become a monumental 
landmark in the history of Oriental literature. Another of our 
Patrons, H.R.H. Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, might claim 
his place among us, not simply as a Royal Prince, but as a learned 
numismatist and a persevering and judicious collector of Eastern coins. 

You will probably expect me to say a few words about some 
misunderstandings and personal jealousies which broke out after 
ouiylast Congress. I should much prefer to say nothing about 
these truly childish squabbles, but I hope I shall be able to explain 
and justify our position without giving offence to anybody. At the 
end of our former Congresses there was generally an official invita- 
tion from some Government or University, asking us to hold our 
next Congress in one or other of the great capitals of Europe. 
None had been received when we dispersed after our Scandinavian 
Congress, though several places had been privately suggested. As 
' * Bee introductory remarks. 
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we liad no iDermanent Committee, a resolution was 23assecl by tbe 
Congress, according to tbe official minutes, unanimously ; or, accord- 
ing to tlie statements o£ certain members, with one or two dissen- 
tient voices, that our former Presidents sliould be requested 
line vice to form suck a Committee for tbe sole purpose of receiving, 
and either accepting or rejecting, snch invitations as might be sent 
to them. Nothing could have been more natural, more correct, 
more business-like in every respect. But a French savant, M. de 
Eosny, and some of his friends, pi'ofessing to represent the founders 
of our Congresses, and to speak in the name of the Oriental scholars 
of France, — though many of these French scholars have declined 
to accept M. de Eosny as their spokesman, — suddenly protested 
against this resolution as ultra vires. They appealed to a body of 
Statutes which had been drawn up in 1873 by M. de Eosny him- 
self and tliose who called themselves the founders of these Oriental 
Congresses. These Statutes, it is now admitted, had never been 
discussed in iilcno^ and never been formally ratified by any subse- 
quent Congress. And how can unratified Statutes claim any legal 
or binding character? But even supposing that these Statutes, 
unknown to most of the members of our Congress, and never 
appealed to before when they' were broken year after year by their 
very authors, could claim any legal force, it can hardly be disputed 
that every corporate body wffiich has the right of drawing up 
Statutes has also the right of suspending or over-riding them by a 
majority of votes. Without such a right no Society could possibly 
exist and cope successfully with the sudden emergencies that are 
sure to arise. However, though the members of tbe Oriental Con- 
gress could not recognise tbe exclusive proprietorship in these 
intei-national Congresses which M. de Eosny and his confederates 
claimed for themselves, they had no objection whatever to a friendly 
separation of elements which had often proved discordant at former 
Congresses. It seemed to many of us simply a case of what is 
called development by differentiation or growth by fission. There 
were at former Congresses a number of visitors, most w'elcoipe in 
many respects, but whose tastes and interests differed widely from 
those of the majority; and though we should never have parted 
with them of our own free will, many of us feel that we shall be 
better able to maintain the character of onr Congresses, if each 
party follows its own way. There will be in future the so-called 
Statutory Congresses of M. de Eosny and his associates, while 
we shall try to preserve the old character and the continuity 
of the International Congress , of Orientalists, and shall gladly 
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welcome some of the old members who for a time have deserted our 
Congress. 

What we chiefly want are Oriental scholars^ that is to say, men 
who have proved themselves able to handle their own spade, and 
who have worked in the sweat of their brow in disinterring the 
treasures of Oriental literature. We do not wish to exclude mere 
lovers of Eastern literature, nor travellers, or dragomans, or even 
intelligent couriers ; they are all welcome : but when we speak of 
Oriental scholars, we mean men who have shown that they are able 
at least to publish texts that have never been published before, and 
to translate texts which have never been translated before. Of such 
I am glad to say we have lost hardly any. 

Yon will be glad to bear that we have received an invitation to 
hold onr next, the tenth Congress, in Switzerland. The names of 
the members of the Swiss Committee are the best guarantee that 
our meeting there will keep up the standard of our former meet- 
ings, and will hand down our tradition to those who will continue 
our work when we are gone. We have also received a most 
tempting invitation from His Majesty the Kiug of Eoumania, to 
hold our eleventh meeting at Bucharest, The present Congress 
will have to decide on both these proposals. We wish to part with 
our former colleagues without any i^eproach or recriminations. We 
say indeed with Abraham, ^“'Let there be no strife ; separate thyself, 
I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, I will go 
to the right ; and if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go 
to the left.” 

Having now disposed of these preliminary matters, I shall try 
to discharge the duty that falls to the PrCvSident, in opening this 
International Congress of Orientalists. No one can feel more 
deeply than myself bow totally unequal I am to the task imposed 
upon me, how unworthy of the honourable post which you wished 
me to occupy. I know but too well that there are many Oriental 
scholars who would have filled the office of President of this Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists far more worthily than I can hope 
to do. If after long hesitation, as you know, I accepted at last 
your repeated invitation, it- was because I saw in it but another 
proof of that exceeding kindness which I have experienced again 
and again during my long life in England, and which seems to me 
to spring chiefly from a wish to make me feel that you do no 
longer consider me as a stranger, but have accepted me as one of 
yourselves, as a comrade who has fought now for nearly fifty years 
in the ranks of the brave army of Oriental scholars in England. 
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Never indeed could a General boast of a more brilliant staS ; and 
if we value those honours most which are bestowed upon ns by our 
peers, believe me that I value the honour which you have conferred 
on me in electing me your President, as the highest bestowed upon 
me during the whole of my long life in England, because it has 
been bestowed on me not only by my peers, but by my betters, not 
only by my best friends, but by my best judges. 

But though the Presidential chair is this year so inadequately 
filled, never, I believe, has our Congress been able to boast of so 
illustrious an array of Patrons, Yice-Presidents, and Pi^esidents of 
Sections as on this occasion. AVe count among our Presidents of 
Sections one who, by common consent, may be called the most 
celebrated man of our country, Mr. Gladstone, celebrated alike as 
a statesman and as a scholar. We are proud of the presence of 
another statesman, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant-Dufl’, who, 
as Governor of Madras, has rendered an illustrious name still more 
illustrious, and whose knowledge often surpluses us by its accuracy 
even more than by its extent and variety. Nor would it be easy 
to find stronger representatives in their special departments of 
Oriental scholarship in this comitry than our Presidents, Sir 
Thomas Wade, Sir Raymond West, Professor Cowell, Pi’ofessor 
Sayce, Professor Le Page Eenouf, Professor Robertson Smith, Sir 
Arthur Gordon, Sir Frederick Goldsmid, and Dr. Tylor. 

To each and all of them and to their distinguished Secretaries I 
now express, in the name of the Congress, our most resjoectful and 
cordial thanks. 

I have thus far explained to you our right to exist ; I shall now 
try to explain the reason of our existence, or the objects which we 
have in view in holding from time to time these Oriental Con- 
gresses in the principal towns of Europe. 

When we wish to express something removed from us as far as 
it can be, we use the expression So far as the East is from the 
West.” Now what we who are assembled here are aiming at, what 
may be called our real misou cVitre^ is to bring the East, which 
seems so far from us, so distant from us, nay, often so strange and 
indifferent to many of us, as near as possible — near to our thoughts, 
near to our hearts. It seems strange indeed that there should ever 
have been a frontier line to separate the East from the West, nor 
is it easy to see at what time that line was first drawn, or whether 
there were any physical conditions which necessitated such a line 
of demarcation. The sun moves in unbroken continuity from East 
to West, there is no break in his triumphant progress. . Why 
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should there ever have been a break in the triumphant progress of 
the human race from Bast to West, and ho-w could that break have 
been brought about ? It is quite true that as long as we know 
anything that deserves the name of history, that break exists. The 
Mediterranean with the Black Sea, the Caspian with the Ural 
Mountains may be looked upon as the physical boundary that 
separates the East from the West. The whole history of the West 
seems so strongly determined by the Mediterranean, that Ewald 
was inclined to include all Aryan nations under the name of 
Mediterranean. But the Mediterranean ought to have formed not 
only the barrier, but likewise the connecting-link between Asia and 
Europe. Without that high-road leading to all the emporia of the 
world, without the pure and refreshing breezes, without the infinite 
laughter of the Mediterranean, there would never have been an 
Athens, a Rome, there would never have been that spirited and 
never resting Europe, so different from the solid and slowly chang- 
ing Asiatic continent. Northern Africa, however, Egypt, Palestine, 
Phenicia, and Arabia, though in close proximity to the Mediter- 
ranean, belong in their history to the East, quite as much as 
Babylon, Assyria, Media, Persia, and India. Even Asia Minor 
formed only a temporary bridge between East and West, which 
was drawn up again when it had served its purpose. We ourselves 
have grown up so entirely in the atmosphere of Greek thought, 
that we hardly feel surprised when we see nations, such as the 
Phenicians and Persians, looked upon by the Greeks as strangers 
and barbarians, though in ancient times the former were far more 
advanced in civilisation than the Gi'eeks, and though the latter 
spoke a language closely allied to the language of Homer, and 
possessed a religion far more pure and elevated than that of the 
Homeric Greeks. The Romans were the heirs of the Greeks, and 
the whole of Europe succeeded afterwards to the intellectual inherit- 
ance of Rome and Greece. Nor can we disguise the fact that we 
ourselves have inherited from them something of that feeling of 
strangeness between the West and the East, between the white and 
the dark man, between the Aryan and the Semite, which ought 
never to have arisen, and which is a disgrace to everybody who 
harbours it. No one would in these Darwinian days venture to 
doubt the homogeneousness of the human species, the brotherhood 
of the whole human race; but there remains the fiict that, as in 
ancient so in modern times, members of that one human species, 
brothers of that one human family, look upon each other, not as 
brothers, but as strangers, if not as enemies, divided not only by 
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language and religion, but also by what people call blood, whatever 
they may mean by that term. 

I wish to point out that it constitutes one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Oriental scholarship to have proved by irrefragable evidence 
that the complete break between East and West did not exist from, 
the beginning ; that in prehistoric times language formed really a 
bond of union between the ancestors of many of the Eastern and 
Western nations, while more recent discoveries have proved that in 
historic times also language, which seemed to separate the great 
nations of antiquity, never separated the most important among them 
so completely as to make all intellectual commerce and exchange 
between them impossible. These two discoveries seem to me to 
form the highest glory of Oriental scholarship during the present 
century. Some of our greatest scholars — some of them here present 
• — have contributed to these discoveries ; and I thought, therefore, 
that they formed the most worthy subject to occupy our thoughts 
at the beginning of our International Congress of Orientalists. 
The Presidents of our Sections will probably dwell on the results 
obtained during the last years in their own more special depart- 
ments, I was anxious therefore to show that Oriental scholarship 
has also made some substantial contributions to the general stock 
of human knowledge, that it has added, in fact, a completely new 
chapter to the history of the world, and has changed another chapter, 
formerly the oldest, but also the most barren, into a living picture, 
full of linmaii thought, of human fears, of human hopes. 

I begin with the prehistoric world which lias actually been 
brought to light for the first time by Oriental scholarship. 

I confess I do not like the expression ^mhistorie. It is a vague 
term and almost withdraws itself from definition. If real history 
begins only with the events of which we possess contemporaneous 
witnesses, then, no doubt, the whole period of which we are now 
speaking, and many later periods also, would have to be called pre- 
historic. But if history means, as it did originally, research, 
and knowledge of real events based on such research, then the 
events of which we are going to speak are as real and as truly 
historical as the battle of Wateidoo. It is often supposed that 
students of Oriental languages and of the Science of Language 
•deal with words only. We have learnt by this time that there is 
no such thing as '' words only,” that every new word represented 
really a most momentous event in the development of our race. 
What people call mere words,” are in truth the monuments of the 
fiercest intellectual battles, triumphal ai'ches, of ; the grandest victories 
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won by the intellect of man. When man had formed names for 
body and soul, for father and mother, and not till then, did the 
first act of human liistory begin. Not till there w^ere names for 
right and wrong, for God and man, could there be anything worthy 
of the name of human society. Every new word was a discovery, 
and these early discoveries, if but properly undei’stood, are more 
important to us than the greatest conquests of the Kings of Egypt 
and Babylon. Not one of our greatest explorers has unearthed 
with his spade or pickaxe more splendid palaces and temples, 
whether in Egypt or in Babylon, than the etymologist. Every word 
is the palace of a human thought; and in scientific etymology we 
possess the charm with which to call these ancient thoughts back 
to life. It is the study of wmi’ds, it is the Science of Language, 
that has withdrawn the curtain which formerly concealed these 
ancient times and their intellectual struggles from the sight of 
historians. Even now, when scholars speak of languages, and 
families of languages, they often forget that languages mean 
speakers of languages, and families of speech presuppose real 
families, or classes, or powerful confederacies, which have struggled 
for their existence and held their ground against all enemies. 
Languages, as we read in the Book of Daniel, ai'e the same as 
nations that dwell on all the earth. If, therefore, Greeks and 
Romans, Celts, Germans, Slavs, Persians, and Indians, speaking 
difterent languages, and each forming a separate nationality, con- 
stitute, as long as we know them, a real historical fact, there is 
another fact equally real and historical, though we may refer it to a 
prehistoric period, namely, that there was a time when the ancestors 
of all these nations and languages formed one compact body, 
speaking one and the same language, a language so real, so truly 
liistorical, that without it there would never have been a real Greek, 
a real Latin language, never a Greek Republic, never a Roman 
Empire ; there would have been no Sanskrit, no Vedas, no Avesta,. 
no Plato, no Greek New Testament. We know with the same 
certainty that other nations and languages also, which in historical 
times stand before us so isolated as Phenician, Hebrew, Babylonian, 
and Arabic, presuppose a prehistoric, that is, an antecedent powerful 
Semitic confederacy, held together by the bonds of a common lan- 
guage, possibly by the same laws, and by a belief in the same gods. 
Unless the ancestors of these nations and languages had once lived 
and worked together, there would have been no common arsenal 
from which the leading nations of Semitic history could have taken 
their armour and their swords, the armour and swords which they 
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wielded in their intellectual struggles, and many of which we are 
still wielding ourselves in our wars of liberation from error; and in 
our conquests of truth. These are steim, immovable facts, just as 
Mont Blanc is a stern, irremovable fact, though from a distance we 
must often be satisfied with seeing its gigantic outline only, not all 
its glaciers and all its crevasses. What I mean is tliat we must 
not attempt to discover too much of what happened thousands of 
years ago, or strain our sight to see what, from this distance in time, 
we cannot see. 

When we are asked, for instance, in what exact part of the world 
these ancient consolidations took place, every true scholar, and every 
honest historian knows that such a question is almost idle, because 
it does not admit of a definite or positive answer. It is easy to fix 
on this or that indication in order to assign with the greatest con- 
fidence the original home of the Aryas to this or that place in Asia 
or Europe. The very North Pole has been pointed out by a learned 
and ingenious Amexfican scholar as the most probable home of the 
whole of mankind. All true scholars, I believe, admit that we must 
be satisfied with the general statement that the consolidation of the 
Aryan speakers took place “somewhere in Asia,'' for they know that 
this “ somewhere in Asia" is not quite so vast and vague as it sounds, 
there being a number of countries which no scholar would ever 
dream of as possible homes of the Aryas at that early time, such 
as Siberia in the North, China in the East, India in the South, 
Arabia and Asia Minor in the West of the Asiatic continent. 

Nothing has shaken the belief, for I do not call it more, that the 
oldest home of the Aryas was in the East. All theories in favour 
of other localities, of which we have heard so much of late, whether 
in favour of Scandinavia, Russia, or Germany, rest on evidence far 
more precarious than that which was collected by the founders of 
Comparative Philology. Only "we must remember, what is so often 
forgotten, that when we say Aryas, we predicate nothing — we can 
predicate nothing— but language. We know, of course, that 
languages presuppose speakers ; but when we say Aryas, we say 
nothing about skulls, or hair, or eyes,, or skin, as little as when we 
say Christians or Mohammedans, English or Americans, All that 
has been said and written about the golden hair, the blue eyes, and 
the noble profile of the Aryas, is pure invention, unless we are 
prepared to say that Socrates, the wisest of the Greeks, was not an 
Arya, ’ but a Mongolian. We ought, in fact, when we speak of 
Aryas, to shut our eyes most carefully against skulls, whether 
dolichocephalic or brachycephalic, or mesocephalic, whether ortho- 
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gnathic, prognathic, or niesognathic. We are completely agnostic 
as to all that, and we gladly leave it to others to discover, if they 
can, whether the ancestors of the Aryan speakers rejoiced in a 
Neanderthal or any other kind of skull that has been discovered in 
Europe or Asia. Till people will learn this simple lesson, which 
has been inculcated for years by such high authorities as Horatio 
Hale, Powell, and Brinton, all discussions on the original home of 
the Aryas are so much waste of time and temper. 

Thei-e is the same difference of opinion as to the original home 
of the Semites, but all Semitic scholars agree that it was some- 
where in Asia.” The idea that the Semites proceeded from Armenia 
has hardly any defenders left, though it is founded on an ancient 
tradition preserved in Genesis. An eminent scholar, who at the last 
moment was prevented by domestic affliction from attending our 
Congress, Professor Guidi, ^ holds that the Semites came probably 
from the Lower Euphrates. Other scholars, particularly Dr. 
Sprenger, place the Semitic cradle in Arabia. Professor Noldeke 
takes much the same view with regard to the home of the Semites, 
which I take with regard to the home of the Aryas. We cannot 
with certainty fix: on any particular spot, but that it was somewhere 
in Asia,” no scholar would ever doubt. 

It is well known also that some high authorities, Dr. Hommel, 
for instance, and Professor Schmidt, hold that the ancestors of the 
Semites and Aryas must for a time have lived in close proximity, 
which would be a new confirmation of the Asiatic origin of the 
Aryas. But we hardly want that additional support. Benfey’s 
arguments in favour of a Euro]3ean origin of the Aryas were, no 
doubt, very ingenious. But, as his objections have now been 
answered one by one,t the old arguments for an Asiatic home seem 
to me to have considerably gained in strength. I, at all events, 
can no longer join in the jubilant chorus that, like all good things, 
our noble ancestors, the Aryas, came from Geimiany. Dr. Schrader, 
who is often quoted as a decided supporter of a European origin of 
the Aryas, is far too conscientious a scholar to say more than that 
all he has written on the subject should be considered as purely 
tentative” (Preface, p. vL). 

With regard to time, our difficulties are greater still, and to 
attempt to solve difficulties which cannot be solved, seems to me no 
better than the old attempt to square the circle. If people are 

* Della sede primitim dei Poj^oli Semitici, “Proceedings of the Accademia del 

incei,” 1878-79. 

t “ Three Lectures on the Scieiice of Language,” pp. 60 seq. 
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satisfied with approximate estimates, such as we ai’e accustomed to 
in geology, they may say that some of the Aryan languages such as 
Sanskrit in India, Zend in Media, must have been finished and used 
in metrical form about 2000 B.C. Greek followed soon after. And 
when it is said that these languages were finished 2000 B.C., that 
means simply that they had become independent varieties of that 
typical Aryan language which had itself reached a highly finished 
state long before it was broken up into these dialects. This typical 
language has been called the Froto-Aryan language. We are often 
asked wdiy it should be impossible to calculate how many centuiues 
it must have taken before that Proto- Aryan language could have 
become so differentiated and so widely divergent as >Sanskrit is from 
Greek, or Latin from Gothic. If we argued geologically, we might 
say, no doubt, that it took a thousand years to produce so small a 
divergence as that between Italian and French, and that therefore 
many thousands of years would not suffice to account for such a 
divergeufce as that between Sanskrit and Greek. We might there- 
fore boldly place the first divergence of the Aryan languages at 
5000 B.C., and refer the united Aryan period to the time before 
5000 B.C. That period again would require many thousands of 
years, if we are to account for all that had already become dead 
and purely formal in the Proto- Aryan language, before it began to 
break up into its six ethnic varieties, that is, into Cdtio, Teutonic, 
Slavonic, G'rcek, Latin, and Indo-Fomiic. The whole grammatical 
framework of that Proto- Aryan language must have been finished 
before that time, so that but little had to be added afterwards. Not 
only was there a common stock of roots, but all thematic suffixes for 
the formation of nouns, adjectives, and derivative words had been 
settled, the terminations of declension and conjugation had becoane 
fixed, the formation of feminines was recognised as well as the de- 
grees of comparison, and there was a whole treasury of words, many 
of them already with secondary and tertiary meanings. All this 
must have been finished before there was a Sanskrit language dif- 
ferent from Greek, or a Geeek language different from Latin. 
These common Aryan words have often been used as reflect- 
ing the state of thought and civilisation previous to what I 
call the Aryan separation, previous to 5000 B.C., nowhere more 
completely than in Schraders useful work, '' Prehistoric Anti- 
quities.’’ The original elaboration of that wonderful work of art 
which we call language must have required even more time than its 
later differentiation. When I say that the elaboration of a whole 
system of grammatical forms must, have taken more time than its 
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later differentiation, what I mean is that many of the features which 
distinguish Sanskrit from Greek, and Greek from Latin, need not 
be considered at all as new creations, but should leather be looked 
upon as remnants of a great mass of dialectic variety which existed 
in the common Aryan speech, and were retained some by Sanskrit, 
others by Greek. It has been clearly established, for instance, 
through the labours of Brugmann, Osthoff, Oollitz, Fick, and others, 
that the Proto- Aryan language possessed three varieties of the short 
vowel a, which had been differentiated before the Aryan separation 
took place into a, e, o. In Sanskrit we have no short e and u, at 
least not in classical Sanskrit. But it must he remembered that in 
Sanskrit the short vowel a is never written after consonants, and 
that we know nothing of its pecnliar pronunciation at diffei^ent 
times, except, as P§,mni says, that it differed from that of all the 
other vowels. That in certain cases it was in Sanskrit also pro- 
nounced like e,wve know by the effect which that palatalised vowel 
has produced on a preceding by imparting to it the palatal 
character of ch. The fact that in Sanskrit the copula which corre- 
sponds to Latin que and Greek re is eJta, and not shows that the 
vowel must at one time in Sanskrit also have been pronounced 
and not a oi o, as it was in the interrogative pronoun 

If we find the verbal augment in Sanskrit and Zend and then 
again in Armenian and Greek, we may be quite certain that these 
four languages did not invent it independently, but that it existed 
as an optional element in Proto-Aryan times. 

Even the Greek passive Aorist in which has often been 
pointed out as a piece of purely Greek workmanship, has many 
analogies in other Aryan languages, as Curtins has shown in his 
excellent work on the Greek Verb. 

If then we follow the example of geology and fix chronolo- 
gical limits for the growth of the Proto- Ary an language, previous to 
the consolidation of the six national languages, 10,000 B.c. would 
by no means be too distant, as the probable limit of what I should 
call our historical knowledge of the existence of Aryan speakers 
somewhere in Asia. 

And what applies to those Aryan speakers applies with even 
greater force to the Semitic, because the earliest monuments of 
Semitic speech, differentiated as Babylonian, Phenician, Hebrew, and 
Arabic, go back, as we a, re told, far beyond the earliest documents 
of Sanskrit or Greek. Here also we must admit a long peiiod pre- 
vious to the formation of the great national languages, because thus 
only can the fact be accounted for that on many points so modern a 
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language as Arabic is more primitive than Hebrew, while in other 
grammatical formations Hebrew is more primitive than Arabic.'^' 

. Whether it is possible that these two linguistic consolidations, 
the Aryan and Semitic, came originally from a common source, is a 
question which scholars do not like to ask, because they know that 
it does not admit of a scholarlike answer. : No scholar would deny 
the possibility of an original community between the two, during 
their radical period, and previous to the development of any gram- 
maticarforms. But the handling of this kind of linguistic proto- 
plasm is not congenial to the student of language and must be left 
to other hands. Still, such attempts should not be discouraged 
altogether, and if they are carried out in the same spirit in which 
in the last number of the "Journal of the G-erman Oriental Society,” 
Professor Erman has tried to prove a close relationship between 
Semitic and Egyptian, they deserve the highest credit. Another 
question also which carries us back still further into unknown 
antiquity, whether it is possible to account for the origin of lan- 
guages or rather of human speech in general, is one which scholars 
eschew, because it is one to be handled by philosophers rather than 
by students of language. I must confess, the deeper we delve, the 
farther the solution of this problem seems to recede from our grasp; 
and we may here too learn the old lesson that our mind was not 
made to grasp beginnings. We know the beginnings of nothing 
in this world, and the problem of the origin of language, which 
is but another name for the origin of thought, evades our com- 
prehension quite as much as the problem of the origin of our 
planet and of the life upon it, or the origin of space and time, 
whether without or within us. History can dig very deep, but, 
like the shafts of our mines, it is always arrested before it has 
reached the very lowest stratum. Students of language, and 
particularly, students of Oriental languages, have solved the prob- 
lem of the origin of species in language, and they had done so 
long before the days of Darwin ; but, like Darwin, they have to 
accept certain original germs as given, and they do not venture 
to pierce into the deepest mysteries of actual creation or cosmic 
beginnings. 

And yet, though accepting this limitation of their labours as the 
common fate of all human knowledge, Oriental scholars have not 
altogether laboured in vain. No history of the world can in future 
be written without its introductory chapter on the great consolida- 
tions of the ancient Aryan and Semitic speakers. That chapter 
* See Driver, ** Hebrew Tenses/^ p, 132. 
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may be called pre-liistoric, but the facts with which it deals are 
thoroughly historical, and I say once more, in the eyes of the 
student of language they are as real as the battle of Waterloo. 
They form the solid foundation of all later history. They deter- 
mine tlie course of the principal nations of ancient history as the 
mountains determine the course of rivers. Try only to realise 
what is meant by the fact that there was a time, and there was a 
place, where the ancestors of the poets of the Veda and of the 
prophets of the Zend Avesta shook hands and conversed freely with 
the ancestors of Homer, na}^, with our own linguistic ancestors, and 
you will see what a shifting of scenery, what a real transformation- 
scene Oriental students have produced on the historical stage of 
the world. They have brought together the most valuable, and yet 
the least expensive museum of antiquities, namely, the words which 
date from the time of an undivided Aryan and an undivided Semitic 
brotherhood ; relics older than all Babylonian tablets or Egyptian 
papyri ; relics of their common thoughts, their common religion, 
their common mythology, their common folk-lore, nay, as has lately 
been shown by Leist, Kohler, and others, relics of their common 
jurisprudence also. 

Here too there has been much useless controversy. It is as 
clear as daylight that when we find a number of words W’hich all 
Aryan languages share in common, these words and the ideas 
which they express, must have been known before the Proto- Aryan 
language was differentiated as Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and 
all the rest. It has been possible to put together these fragmentary 
words into a kind of mosaic picture, giving us an idea of the degree 
of civilisation reached before the Aryan separation. To some 
students this picture or this idyll (elSvWiov), seemed to disclose 
a much higher advance of civilisation than they expected in such 
early times. They therefore wrote I’apturously of those early Aryas, 
who called themselves dri/a, or noble, though originally this self- 
glorious name need not have meant more than tillers of the soil. 
Others, on the contrary, still under the influence of Eoussean's 
school, claimed these Aryas as true representatives of the Noble 
Savage, with all the vices as well as the virtues of the Child of 
Nature. Such a controversy is simply barren. What the true 
scholar values are the linguistic materials, brought together and 
critically sifted by the industry and ingenuity of men such as Bopp, 
Kuhn, Benfey, and last not least, Dr. Schrader, who have drawn 
this picture of ancient Aryan civilisation with almost Pre-Eaphaelite 
minuteness. Till some one has given us a definition of what is 
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meant by Savage, it does not matter wbetber we call tliese un- 
divided Aryas savages or sages. The only important point in the 
eyes of a scholar is that we should know the words, and therefore 
the thoughts, which the Aryas shared in common before they broke 
up from their old common Aryan home. 

At the present moment, when the whole world is preparing for 
the eelebration of the discovery of Ameinca, or what is called the 
New "World, let us not forget that the discoverers of that Old, that 
Prehistoric World of w^hich I have been speaking, deserve our 
gratitude, as much as Columbus and his companions. The dis- 
coveries of Sir William Jones, Schlegel, Humboldt, and of my own. 
masters and fellow- workers Bopp, Pott, Burnouf, Benfey, Kuhn, and 
Ourtius, wnll for ever remain a landmark in the studies devoted to 
the history, that is, the knowledge of our race, and, in the end, the 
knowledge of ourselves. If others have followed in their footsteps, 
and have proved that these bold discoverers have sometimes been on 
a wrong track, let them have full credit for what they have added, 
for what they have corrected, and what they have rejected— but a 
Moses who fights his way through the wilderness, though he dies 
before he enters on the full possession of the promised land, is 
greater than all the Joshuas that cross the Jordan and divide the 
land. Many travellers now find their way easily to Africa and 
back ; but the first who toiled alone to discover the sources of the 
Nile, men such as Burton, Speke, and Livingstone, required often 
greater faith and greater pluck than those who actually discovered 
them. As long as I live, I shall protest against all attempts to 
belittle the true founders of the Science of Language. Their very 
mistakes often display more genius than the corrections of their 
Epigoni. 

It may be said that this gi-eat discovery of a whole act in the 
drama of the world, the very existence of which was unknown to 
our forefathers, was due to the study of the Science of Language 
rather than to Oriental Scholarship. But where would the Science 
of Language have been without the students of Sanskrit and Zend, 
of Hebrew and Arabic ? At a Congress of Orientalists we have a 
right to claim what is due to them, and I doubt whether anybody 
here present would deny that it is due in the first place to Oriental 
scholars, such as Sir W. Jones, Oolebrooke, Schlegel, Bopp, Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Kuhn, if we now have a whole period added to the 
history of the world, if we now can prove that long before we know 
anything of Homeric Greece, of Yedic India, of Persia, Greece, Italy, 
and all the rest of Europe, there was a real historical community 
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formed by the speakers of Aryan tongues, that they were closely 
held together by the bonds of a common speech and common 
thoughts. It is equally due to the industry and genius of Oriental 
scholars such as De Sacy, Gesenius, Ewald, and my friend the late 
Professor Wright, if it can no longer be doubted that the ancestors 
of the speakers of Babylonian and Assyrian, Syriac, Hebrew, 
Phenician, and Arabic formed once one consolidated brotherhood 
of Semitic speech, and that, however different they are, when they 
appear for the first time in their national costumes on the stage of 
history, they could once understand their common words and common 
thoughts, like members of one and the same family. Surely this 
is an achievement on which Oriental scholarship has a right to take 
pride, when it is challenged to produce its title to the gratitude of 
the world at large. 

If we now turn our attention to another field of Oriental scholar- 
ship which has been fruitful of results of the greatest importance to 
the student of history, and to the world at large, we shall be able 
to show, not indeed that Oriental scholars have created a whole 
period of history, as in the case of. the Aryas and Semites, before 
their respective separation, but that they have inspired the oldest 
period in the history of the world with a new life and meaning. 
Instead of learning by heart the unmeaning names of kings and the 
dates of their battles, whether in Egypt, or Babylon, in Syria and 
Palestine^ we have been enabled, chiefly through the marvellous dis- 
coveries of Oriental scholars, to watch their most secret thoughts, to 
comprehend their motives, to listen to their prayers, to read even 
their private and confidential letters. Think only what ancient 
Egypt was to us a hundred years ago! A Sphinx buried in a 
desert, with hardly any human features left. And now — not only 
do we read the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and demotic inscriptions, 
not only do we know the right names of kings and queens 4000 
or 5000 years BO., but we know their gods, their worship; we 
know their laws and their poetry ; we know their folk-lore and even 
their novels. Their prayers are full of those touches which make 
the whole world feel akin. Here is the true Isis, here is Human 
Hature, unveiled. The prayers of Babylon are more formal ; still, 
how much more living is the picture they give us of the humanity 
of Babylon and Nineveh, than all the palaces, temples, and halls ? 
And as to India, think what India was to the scholars of the last 
century ? A name and not much more. And now I Not only 
have the ancient inhabitants ceased to be mere idolaters or niggers, 
they have been recognised as our brothers in language and thought. 
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Tlie Veda lias reyealed to ns tlie earliest phases in the history of 
natural i*eligion, and has placed in our hands the only safe key to 
^ the secrets of Aryan mythology. Nay, I do not hesitate to say that 
there are rays of light in the Upanishads and in the ancient philo- 
sophy of the Vedanta which will throw new light even to-day on 
some of the problems nearest to our own hearts. And not only 
has each one of the ancient Oriental Kingdoms been reanimated and 
made to speak to us, like the grey, crumbling statue of Memnon, 
when touched by the rays of the dawn, but we have also gained a 
new insight into the mutual relations of the princi|)al nations of 
antiquity. Formerly, when we had to read the history of the 
ancient world, every one of the great Kingdoms of the East seemed 
to stand by itself, isolated from all the I’est, having its own past, 
unconnected with the past history of other countries. 

China ^ for instance, ’was a world by itself. It had always been 
inhabited by a peculiar people, different in thought, in language, 
and in writing even from its neai^est neighbours. 

Egypt) in the grey morning of antiquity, seemed to stand alone, 
like a pyramid in a desert, self-contained, proud, and without any 
interest in the outside world, entirely original in its language, its 
alphabet, its literature, its art, and its religion. 

India, again, has always been a world by itself, either entirely 
unknown to the Northern nations, or surrounded in their eyes by 
a golden mist of fable and mystery. 

The same applies moi’e or less to the great Mesopotamian King- 
doms, to Bahjlon and Nincv&h. They too have their own language, 
their own alphabet, their own religion, their own art. They seem 
4 to owe nothing to anybody else. 

It is somewhat different with Media and lersia, but this is 
chiefly due to our knowing hardly anything of these countries 
before they appear in conflict with their neighbours, either as 
conquerors or as conquered, on the ancient battlefields of history. 

In fact if we look at the old maps of the ancient world, we see 
^ them, coloured with different and strongly contrasting colours, which 

admit of no shading, of no transition from one to the other. 
Every country seemed a world by itself, and, so far as we can 
judge from the earliest traditions which have reached us, each 
nation claimed even its own independent creation, whether from 
their own gods, or from their own native soil. China knows 
nothing of what is going on in Babylon and EgyjDt, Egypt hardly 
knows the name of India, India looks upon ail that is beyond the 
Himalayan snows as fabulous, while the Jews more than all the 
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rest felt theinselyes a peculiar people, the chosen people of 
God. 

Until lately, if it was asked whether there was any communica- 
tion at all between the leading historical nations of the East, the 
answer was that no communication, no interchange of thought, no 
mutual influence was possible, because language placed a barrier 
between them which made communication, and more particularly 
free intellectual intercourse, entirely impossible. 

If, therefore, it seemed that some of these ancient nations shared 
certain ideas, beliefs or customs in common, the answer always was 
that they could not have borrowed one from the other, because 
there was really no channel through which they could have com- 
municated, or borrowed from each other by means of a rational and 
continuous converse. Thanks to the more recent researches of 
Oriental scholars, this is no longer so. One of the first and one of 
the strongest proofs that there was, in very ancient times, a very 
active intellectual intercourse between Aryan and Semitic nations 
is the Greek Alphabet. The Greeks never made any secret of 
their having borrowed their letters from Phenician schoolmasters. 
They called their letters Phenician, as we call our numerical figures 
Arabic, while the Arabs called them Indian. The very name of 
Alphabet in Greek is the best proof that at the time when the 
Greeks were the pupils of Phenician writing-masters, the secondary 
names of the Semitic letters, Aleph, Beth, Girnel, Daleth, had 
already been accepted. Originally the Aleph was the picture not 
of a bull, but of an eagle ; Beth not of a house, but of another 
bird ; Gimel not of a camel, but of a vessel with a handle ; Daleth 
of a stretched out hand. This intercourse between Phenicians and 
Greeks must have taken place previous to the beginning of any 
written literature in Greece, previous therefore to the seventh 
century at least. When we speak of Greeks and Phenicians in 
general, we must guard against thinking of whole nations, or of 
lai’ge numbers. The work of humanity in the past, more even 
than in the present, was carried on by the few, not by the many, 
by what Disraeli called ‘"the men of light and leading,” the so- 
called Path-makers of the ancient world. They represent unknown 
millions, standing behind them, as a Commander-in-chief represents 
a whole army that follows him. The important point is that in 
the alphabet we have before us a tangible document, attesting a 
real communication between these leaders of progress and civilisa- 
tion in the East and in the West, a bridge between Phenicia and 
Greece, between Semitic and Aryan people. The name of the 
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letter alpha in tlie Greek alphabet is a more irresistible proof of 
Phenician inilaence than all the legends about Kadmos and Thebes, 
about a Phenician Herakles or a Phenician Aphrodite, It is 
strange that not one of the classical scholars who have written on 
the traces of Phenician influence in the religion and mythology of 
Greece should have availed himself of the Greek alphabet as the 
most palpable proof of a real and most intimate intercourse between 
the Phenicians and the early inhabitants of Greece. 

But later discoveries have opened even wider vistas. It was 
one of the most brilliant achievements, due to the genius of the 
Vicomte de Rouge, to have shown that, though they discovered 
many things, the Phenicians did not discover the letters of the 
alphabet. Broken arches of the same bridge that led from Phenicia 
to Greece, have been laid bare, and they lead clearly from Phenicia 
back to Egypt. It is well known that even the ancients hardly 
ever doubted that the alphabet was originally discovered in Egypt, 
and carried from thence by the Phenicians to Greece and Italy. 
Plato, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Gellius, all speak of Egypt 
as the cradle of the alphabet, and Tacitus (Annals, xi. 14 ), who 
seems to have taken a special interest in this subject, is most 
explicit on that point. It was supposed for a time that the 
Egyptians simply took certain hieroglyphic signs, and made them 
stand for their initial letters. This was called the akrological 
theory, but it is no longer tenable. The alphabet was never a 
discovery, in the usual sense of the word ; it was like all the 
greatest discoveries, a natural growth. It arose, without any inten- 
tional effort, from the employment of what are called complementary 
hieroglyphics.^ Thus in hieroglyphic writing the wall with battle- 
ments expresses the syllable 3fen ; but with the waved line written 
under it. This waved line is called the complement of the battle- 
ments, and is always to be understood after it, even if it is not 
expressed. In like manner, the C7^ux ansata has for its comple- 
ments the waved line and the sieve, and if they are not there, they 
have to be supplied. This crux a^isata means life, and is pro- 
nounced anch. It was therefore an almost irresistible conclusion 
that led the ancient Egyptians to suppose that the battlement, when 
followed by the waved line, stood, not for but only for w, 

while the waved line stood for n; or that the mncx a^isata seemed 
to represent the initial A only, while the nch were figured by the 
waved line and the sieve. In the end the result is the same; 
certain hieroglyphics were accepted as standing for their initial 
* Hincks, ‘‘ Egyptian Alphabet,” p. 7. 
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letters, but tlie process, as I Lave tried to explain it, is more 
natural, and therefore, from an historical point of view, more 
true. 

What the AUcomte de Rouge did was to select the most ancient 
terms of the Phenician alphabet, as they are found on the sarco- 
phagus of Eshmunezar (or better still, on the Stone of Mesha, which 
was not known in his time), and to show how near they came, not 
indeed to the most ancient hieroglyphics, but to certain hieratic 
cursive signs which have the same phonetic values as their corre- 
sponding Phenician letters. This was a most brilliant discovery, 
and I still possess a very scarce paper which he sent me in 1859. 
He never published a full account of his discovery himself, but after 
his death his notes were published by his son in 1874. 

I know quite well that some scholars have remained sceptical 
as to the Egyptian origin of the Phenician letters. My friend 
Lepsius was never quite convinced. Attempts have been made to 
derive the Phenician letters from a cuneiform source or from the 
Cypriote letters, but the result has hitherto been far from satis- 
factory. The Phenician letters must have had ideographic ante- 
cedents. Where are we to look for them, if not in Egypt ? What 
has always made me feel convinced that Rouge was right, is the 
fact that we have to deal with a series, and that 1 5 out of the 

23 letters of this series are almost identical in Phenician and in 
Egyptian. We are perfectly justified, therefore, in making a certain 
allowance for some modifications in the rest. These modifications 
are certainly not greater than the modifications which the Phenician 
letters underwent later in their travels over the whole civilised 
world. But there is another argument in Rouge’s favour which 
has often been ignored, namely, the fact that the Egyptians, when- 
ever they had to transcribe foreign words, have fixed in many cases 
on the identical lettei’s which served as the prototypes of the 
Phenician alphabet. This fact, first pointed out by Dr. Hincks, 
is one of the many valuable services which that ingenious scholar 
has rendered to hieroglyphic studies; and the Vicomte de Rouge 
has been the first to acknowledge how much his own discovery 
owes to the labours of Dr. Hincks, particularly to his paper on the 
Egyptian alphabet published in the Transactions of the Irish Aca- 
demy ” in 1 847. All the facts concerning the history of the alphabet 
have been carefully put together in Lenorm ant’s great work : Esseti 

la Proioagation de I' Alphabet PMnicim, Here, then, we have a 
clear line of communication between Egypt, Phenicia, and Greece, 
which Oriental scholarship has laid bare before our eyes. To judge 
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from the character of the hieratic ietters as copied by the Phenicians, 
the copying must liaye taken place about the nineteenth century b.c. f" 
according to others, even at an earlier date. It is well known that 
hieroglyphic writing for monumental purposes goes back in Egypt 
to the Fourth, or even the Second Dynasty,! and on these earliest 
inscriptions we not only find the hieroglyphic system of writing fully 
developed, but we actually see hieroglyphic pictures of paper! 
books, of inkstands and pens. But here, again, the beginnings 
escape us, and the origin of writing, though we know the conditions 
under which it took place, withdraws itself from our sight, almost 
as much as the origin of language itself. The question has been 
asked whether, as the oldest cuneiform writing clearly betrays an 
ideographic origin, its first germs could be traced back to the ideo- 
graphic alphabet of Egypt. This would make Egy|)t the school- 
master, or at least the older schoolfellow of the Mesopotamian 
Kingdoms. But whatever the future may disclose, at present 
Oriental scholarship has no evidence with Avhich to confirm such a 
hypothesis. 

The same applies to another hypothesis which has been advocated 
with great ingenuity by one of the Members of our Congress, M. 
Terrien de Laconperie. He thinks it possible to show that the 
oldest Chinese letters which, as is generally admitted, had an ideo- 
graphic beginning, like that of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, owed 
their first origin to Babylon. It is generally supposed that the 
cuneiform alphabet used by the Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia 
and Assyria was invented by a non-Semitic race, called Sumerians 
and Accadians. Whether the Chinese borrowed from these races 
or from the Babylonians is difficult to decide. It must likewise 
remain for the present an open question whether these Sumerians 
and Accadians can be identified with a race dwelling originally in 
the North and East of Asia. There ai^e scholars who place the 
original home of the Accadians on the Persian Gulf, though the 
evidence for this view also is very weak. We must not forget that 
ideographs, such as pictures of sun and moon, or of the super- 
incumbent sky, of mountains and plants, of the mouth and nose, of 
eyes and ears, must of necessity share certain features in common, 
in whatever country they are used for hieroglyphic purposes. The 
scholar has the same feeling with regard to these very general 

* J. de BoTige, Mmmire sur VOrigine Egyptienm de V Alphabet PJienicieni 1874, 
p. 108. 

t In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is a monument of the Second Dynasty. 

t Roug4, 1. c. p. 103. ' . , 
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ideograptiic pictures wMch lie has with regard to the very indefinite 
roots of language, which are supposed to be shared in common by 
the Semitic and Aryan families of speech. Both are too proto- 
plastic, too jelly like, too indefinite for scientific handling.* Still no 
researches, if only carried on methodically, should be discouraged 
€0 priori, and we must always be willing to learn new lessons, how- 
ever much they may shock our inherited opinions. It is not so 
very long ago that the best Semitic scholars stood aghast at the 
idea that the cuneiform letters were borrowed from a non- Semitic 
race, and that some of the cuneiform inscriptions should contain 
specimens of a non-Semitic or Accadian language. We have got 
over this surprise, and though there are still some formidable 
sceptics, the fact seems now generally recognised that there was 
in very ancient times an intercourse between the Semitic and non- 
Semitic races of Asia, as there was between the Egyptians and the 
Phenicians, and between the Phenicians and Greeks, that is between 
the greatest people of antiquity, and that these non-Semitic people 
or Accadians were really the schoolmasters of the founders of the 
great Mesopotamian kingdoms. But though we must for the 
present consider any connection between Chinese and Babylonian 
writing as extremely doubtful, there can be no doubt as to the 
rapid advance of the cuneiform system of writing itself, from East 
to West. This wonderful invention, more mysterious even than 
the hieroglyphic alphabet, soon overflowed the frontiers of the 
Mesopotamian kingdoms, and found its way into Persia and 
Armenia, where it was used, though for the purpose of inscriptions 
only, by people speaking both Aryan and non- Aryan languages. 
Here, then, we see again an ancient intercourse between people 
who were formerly considered by all historians as entirely separate, 
and we are chiefly indebted to English scholars, such as Eawlinson, 
Xorris, Sayce, Pinches, and others, for having brought to light some 
of the ruins of that long buried bridge on which the thoughts of 
the distant East may have wandered towards the West. 

Few generations have witnessed so many discoveries in Oriental 
scholarship, and have lived through so many surprises as our own. 
If any two countries seemed to have been totally separated in 
ancient times by the barriers both of language and writing, they 
were Egypt with its hieroglyphic and Babylon with its arrow- 
headed literature. We only knew of one communication between 

* Professor Hommel, in Ms paper submitted to our Congress, has pointed out 
striking similarities between Egyptian Meroglyphios and corresponding Babylonian 
ideographs. Who was the inventor and who the borrower, adhuc sub judiee Us esL 
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Egypt and its powerful neighbours and enemies, carried on through 
the inarticulate and murderous language of war, of spears and 
arrows, but not of arrow-headed writings. Who could have sup- 
posed that the row^s of wedges covering the cylinders of Babylonian 
libraries, which have taxed the ingenuity of our cleverest de- 
cipherers, were read without any apparent difficulty by scxibes and 
scholars in Egypt about 1500 B.c. ? Yet we possess now in the 
tablets found at Tel-el-Amarna in Egypt, a kind of diplomatic 
correspondence, carried on at that early time, more than a thousand 
years before the invasion of Greece by Persia, betw’-eeii the Kings 
of Egypt and their friends and vassals in Babylon, Syria, and 
Palestine. These letters were docketed in Egypt in hieratic writ- 
ing, like the despatches in our Foreign Office. They throw much 
light on the political relations then existing between the Kings of 
Egypt and the Kings of Western Asia, their political and matri- 
monial alliances, and likewise on the trade carried on between 
different countries. They confirm statements known to us from 
hieroglyphic inscriptions in Egypt, more particularly those in the 
temple of Karnak, The spelling is chiefly syllabic, the language 
an Assyrian dialect. Doubtful Accadian words are often followed 
and explained by glosses in what may be called a Oanaanite dialect, 
which comes very near to Hebrew. But how did the Kings of 
Egypt understand these cuneiform despatches ? It is true we meet 
sometimes with the express statement that those to whom these 
missives were addressed had understood them,* as if this could not 
always be taken for granted. It is true also that these letters 
were mostly brought by messengers who might have helped in 
interpreting them, provided they had learnt to speak and read 
Egyptian. But wdiat is more extraordinary still, the King of Egypt 
himself, Amenophis III., when writing to a king whose daughter 
he wishes to marry, writes a despatch in cuneiform letters, and in 
a language not bis own, unless we suppose that the tablet which 
we possess was simply a translation sent to the King Kallimma 
Sin, and as such kept in the archives of the Egyptian Foreign 
Office. 

It is curious to observe that the King of Egypt, though quite 
willing to marry the daughters of smaller potentates, is not at all 
disposed to send Egyptian princesses to them. For he writes in 
one of his letters (p. 29), " A daughter of the King of the land of 
Egypt has never been given to a ‘ Nobody.' " Whatever else we 
may learn from these letters, they are not patterns of diplomatic 
* See tablets xsvi., Ixix., Isxxiv. 
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language, if indeed the translation is in this case quite faithful.'^ In 
these despatches; dating from 1400 B.C., a number of towns are 
mentioned, many of which have the same names as those known to ' 
us from hieroglyphic inscriptions. Some of these names have even 
survived to onr own time, such as Misirirn for Egypt, Damascus, 
Megiddo., Tyre (Surrii), Sidon (Siduna), Byblos (Guble), Beyrut 
(Biruta), Joppa (Yapii), and others. Even the name of Jerusaleiu 
has been discovered by Sayce in these tablets, as Uriflsalim, mean- 
ing in Assyrian the town of peace, a name which must have existed 
before the Jews took possession of Canaan. Some of these tablets 
(eighty-two) may be seen at the British Museum, others (160) at 
Berlin, most of the rest are in the Museum at Gizeh. We are 
indebted to Mr. Budge for having secured these treasures for 
the British Museum, and to Dr. Bezold and Mr. Budge for having 
translated and published them. 

To us this correspondence is of the greatest importance, as show- 
ing once more the existence of a literary and intellectual intercourse 
between Western Asia and Egypt, of which historians had formerly 
no suspicion. If we can once point to such an open channel as 
that through which cuneiform tablets travelled from Babylonia and 
Syria to Egypt, we shall be better prepared to understand the 
presence in Egypt of products of artistic workmanship also, from 
Western Asia, nay, from Cyprus, and even from Mycenae. I possessed 
potsherds sent to me by Schliemann from Mycenae, which might 
have been broken off from the same vessels of which fragments have 
been found at lalysos, and lately in Egypt by Mr. Flinders Petrie. 

I have sent these potsherds to the British Museum to be placed by 
the side of the pottery from lalysos, and to our University Museum 
at Oxfoi'd. Mr, Flindei's Petrie in the June 25, 1892, 

writes : Mykenaeaii vase-types are found in Egypt with scarabs, &c., 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and conversely objects of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, including a royal scarab, are found at Mykenae. And 
: again, hundreds of pieces of pottery, purely Mykenaean in style,, 

have been found in various dateable discoveries in Egypt, and with- i 
out exception every datum for such lies between 1500 and iioo 
B.c. and earlier rather than later in that range.’' I do not mean to 
say that this fixes the date of the Mykenaean pottery, nor do I wish 
to rely on evidence which is contested by some of the best Egyptian 
scholars ; otherwise I should gladly have appealed to the names of 

* My scepticism on this point has been confirmed, for I see in an article by Pro- 
fessor Sayce in the last nnmher pi Acadenny that this translation is not quite 
correct. 
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tlie Mysiaiis, Lycians, Garians, lonians, and Dardanians, discoyered in 
the Epic of Pantanr about 1400 JB.C., in the reign of Rameses II. ; 
and to the name of Achaeans read by certain Egyptian scholars in 
an inscription at Karnak, ascribed to the time of Meneptah, the son 
of Rameses II. What we shall have to learn more and more is that 
the people of antiquity, even though they spoke different languages 
and used different alphabets, knew far more of each other, even at 
the time of Amenophis Til., or 1400 B.C., than was supposed by 
even the best historians. The ancient world was not so large and 
wide as it seemed, and the number of representative men was evi- 
dently very small. The influence of Babylon extended far and 
wide. We know that several of the strange gods worshipped by 
the Jews, such as Rimmon, Nebo, and Sin, came from Babylon. 
The authority of Egypt also was felt in Palestine, in Syria, and like- 
wise in Babylon. The authenticity of the cuneiform despatches 
found at Tel-el-Amarna in Egypt has lately received an unexpected 
confirmation from tablets found at Tel-el-Hesy, probably the ancient 
Lachish. Here a letter has been found addressed to Zimrida, who 
in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets was mentioned as governor of Lachish, 
where he was murdered by his people.* In the same place cylinders 
were found of Babylonian manufacture, between 2000 and 1500 B.a, 
and copies, evidently made of them in the West. Similar cylinders 
occur in the tombs of Cyprus and Syria, helping us to fix their dates, 
and showing once more the intercourse between East and West, and 
the ancient migration of Eastern thought towards Europe. 

Nor should %ve, when looking for channels of communication 
between the ancient kingdoms of Asia, forget the Jews, who were 
more or less at home in every part of the world. We must re- 
member that they came originally from Ur of the Chaldees, then 
migrated to Canaan, and afterwards sojourned in Egypt, before they 
settled in Palestine. After that we know how they were led into 
captivity and lived in close proximity and daily intercourse with 
Medians, Persians, Babylonians, and Assyrians. They spoke of 
Cyrus, a believer in Ormazd, as the anointed and the shepherd of 
Jehovah, because he allowed them to return from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. Darius, likewise a follower of Zoroaster, was looked 
on by them as their patron, because he favoured the rebuilding of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. When we consider these intimate rela- 
tions between the Jews and their neighbours and conquerors, we 
can easily imagine what useful intermediaries they must always 
have been in the intellectual exchange of the ancient world. 

* Academy^ July 9, 1892. 
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There are two conntries only which really remained absolutely 
isolated in the past, China and India. It is true that attempts 
have been made to show that the Chinese influenced the inhabitants 
of India in veiy ancient times by imparting to them their earliest 
astronomy. But Biot’s arguments have hardly convinced anybody. 
And as to Chinese porcelain being found in ancient Egyptain 
tombs, this too has long been surrendered for lack of trustworthy 
evidence. 

Nor have the attempts been more successful which were intended 
to show that the ancient astronomy of India was borrowed from 
Babylon. It is well known that the Babylonians excelled in 
astronomy^, and that in later times they became the teachers of 
the Greeks, and indirectly of the Indians. But the twenty-seven 
Vedic Nakshatras or Lunar Stations are perfectly intelligible as 
produced on Indian soil, and require no foreign influences for their 
explanation. If the Indians had in Vedic times been the pupils 
of the Babylonians, other traces of that intercourse could hardly 
be absent. It was, indeed, thought for a time that one word at 
least of Babylonian origin had been discovered in the hymns of 
the Eig-Veda, the Babylonian mcmd, a certain weight of gold. 
This word has certainly travelled far and wide. We find it in the 
tablets of TeLel-Amarna, in Hebrew, in Arabic, in Greek, and in 
Latin,* mina, a mine. But the verse in the Eig-Veda in which 
this viand was supposed to occur, requires a different interpretation, 
nor would one word be sufficient to indicate a real intellectual 
intercourse between Babylonians and Vedic Indians. On the same 
ground we can hardly use the word sindhu in the Babylonian in- 
scriptions, as proving a commercial intercourse between India and 
Babylon. Sindhu, as my learned friend, Professor Sayce, informed 
me, occurs in cuneiform texts as far back as 3000 B.o. as the name 
of some textile fabric. In Sanskrit saindliava would mean what 
grows on the Sindhu or the Indus, t and would therefore be a very 
good name for cotton or linen. But so long as this word stands 
alone, it would not be safe to build any conclusions on it as to an 
ancient trade between India and Babylon. 

For the present, therefore, we must continue tolook iipon Ohin^ 
and India as perfectly isolated countries during the period of which 
we are here speaking. But though in the eyes of the historian 
the ancient literature of these two countries loses in consequence 
much of its interest, it acquires a new and peculiar interest of its 

* Possibly in Egyptian : ZeUsckriflder D. Morgend., (resells, vol. xlvi. p. iii. 

+ M. M., “Physical Bel%ion,'"p. 87. 
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OWE in the eyes of the philosopher. It is entirely home-grown and 
honie-spim, and thus forms an independent parallel to all the other 
literatures of the world. It has been truly said that the religion 
and the philosophy of India come upon us like meteors from a 
distant planet, perfectly independent in their origin and in their 
character. Hence, when they do agree with other religions and 
philosophies of the ancient world, they naturally inspire us with 
the same confidence as when two mathematicians, working quite 
independently, arrive in the end at the same results."^ 

It is true that in these days of unexpected discoveries we are 
never entirely safe from surprises. But as far as oar evidence 
goes at present — and V'e can never say more — the idea once 
generally entertained, and lately revived by Professor Gruppe, that 
there was some connection between the ancient religion of India 
and those of Egypt and Babylon is, from a scholar’s point of view, 
simply impossible. Before the time of Alexander the Great, it 
would be very difEcult to point out any foreign intellectual impor- 
tation into the land of the Indus or the Seven Rivers. The 
knowledge of the alphabet may have reached India a little before 
Alexander’s invasion. We know that Darius sent Skylax on a 
scientific expedition down to the mouth of the Indus. This 
expedition, like other scientific expeditions, was the forerunner of 
Persian conquests along the Indus. The people called in the 
cuneiform inscriptions Gfaddra and Sidlm^ that is in Sanskrit, 
Gmidhdra and Smdlm^ occur among the conquests of Darius, at 
least in his later inscriptions. It is quite possible, therefore, that 
even at that early time a knowledge of reading and writing may 
have been communicated to India. Travellers from India were 
seen by ICtesias in Persia at the beginning of the fifth century 
B.O., and he describes some whom he had seen himself, as being as 
fair, or actually as white, as any in the world. Others he describes 
as black, not by exposure to the sun, but by nature. This was 
probably written at the same time when Buddha, in a sermon 
which he delivered (the Assalayana Sutta), said : The Brahmans 
are the white caste, the other castes are black.” This refers to 
their colour (var^ia), not, as has been supposed, to their character. 
But we have as yet no real evidence of writing, not even of in- 
scriptions, in India before the time of Asoka, in the thix'd century 
B.c. The Indian alphabets certainly came from a Semitic alphabet, 
which was adapted systematically to the requirements of an Aryan 
language. We can see it still in a state of fermentation in the 
* Deussen, Die Siitra$ des Veddnta, p. vi. 
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local varieties that have lately been pointed out by my frieudj 
Professor Biihler, the highest authority on this subject. As to 
the religion of Buddha being influenced by foreign thought, no 
true scholar now dreams of that. The religion of Buddha is the 
daughter of the old Brahmanic religion, and a daughter in many 
respects more beautiful than the mother. On the contrary, it was 
through Buddhism that India for the first time stepped forth from 
its isolated position, and became an actor in the historical drama 
of the world. A completely new idea in the history of the world 
was started at the third Buddhist Council in the third century 
E.C., under King Asoka, the idea of conquering other nations, not 

force of arms, but by the power of truth. A resolution was 
proposed and carried at that Council to send missionaries to all 
neighbouring nations to preach the new gospel of Buddha. Such 
a resolution would never have entered into the minds of the ancient 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, not even of the Brahmans. It 
presupposed quite a new conception of the world. It announced 
for the first time a belief that the different nations of the world, 
however separated from eacli other by language, religion, colour, 
and customs, formed nevertheless one united family ; that each of 
its members was responsible for the rest, in fact, that humanity 
was not an empty word. 

It is a curious coincidence, if no more, that the name of the 
missionary who, according to the chronicle of Ceylon, was sent to 
the Korth, to the Himalayan border-lands, namely, ILidhtjcma^ 
should Iiave been found in a Stupa near Sanchi, as well as that of 
his fellow-worker, Kfisyapa. We read in an inscription: “These 
are (the relics) of the good man of the family of Kasapa, the teacher 
of the whole Haimavata,’' that is, the Himalayan border-land.^' We 
seldom find such monumental confirmations in Indian history. 
This important discovery, like so many others, was due to General 
Ounningliaiii, in one of his earlier works (“ The Bliilsa Topes,” pp. 
1 19, 187, 317). 

China, the other isolated country of antiquity, was soon touched 
by the rising stream of Buddhism, and thus brought for the first 
time into contact with India and the rest of the w^orld. The first 
waves of Buddhism seem to have reached the frontiers of China as 
early as the third century (217 B.C.), and so rapid and constant was 
its progress, that in 6 1 B.o. Buddhism was accepted by the Emperor 
Mingti as one of the three state-religious of China. We soon hear 
of Buddhists in other countries also, and if we consider that we have 
* Lassen, Indisphe AlUrtlmmshumiet vol. ii. p. 234, and p. xxxix. 
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now arrived at a third period in the history of antiquity, which may 
truly be called the Alexandrian or Alexandrinian period, we need 
not wonder that the military roads which had been opened from 
the Indus to the Euphrates and to the Mediterranean, were soon 
trodden by peaceful travellers also, carrying both industrial and intel- 
lectual merchandise from East to West, From Kasliinm, Buddhist 
missionaries seem to have penetrated into Hellenised Bactria. 
xilexander Polyhistor, who wrote between 8 o and 6o B.G., attests* * * § ' 
their presence there under the name of Scmiaoiaio% which stands for 
tlie Pdli name Samojiia^ a Buddhist friar. Their presence in Bactria 
is attested somewhat later, at the beginning of the third century 
A,D., by Clement of Alexandria,! who’ speaks of the Samanaioi as 
powerful philosophers among the Bactrians, and again by Eusebius t 
at the beginning of the fourth century, who writes that among the 
Indians and Bactrians there are many thousands of BiAhmans. 
With regard to Bactria this can refer to Buddhists only, for the 
old orthodox BrS.hmans did not leave their country, and Brahman 
has always been retained by the Buddhists as a title of honour for 
themselves. Early traces of the Buddhist religion have been dis- 
covered likewise in the countries north of Bactria, in Tukhara, and 
in the towns of Khoten, Yarkand, and Kashyar. M. Darmesteter 
has shown that in the second century B.C. Buddhist missionaries 
were hard at w'ork in the western part of Persia, and it is a signi- 
ficant fact that the name of Gcmtmna, the founder of Buddhism, 
occurs in the Avesta, in the Fravardin Yasht.§ This shows how 
closely the most distant parts of the world had been brought 
together by the genius of Alexander the Great, and by the genius 
of thaf still greater conqueror, Gautama /Sakjamuni, Here, again, 
it is mainly due to the labours of Oriental scholars that so many 
traces of the work done by Alexander and his successors have been 
rediscovered. With Alexander we have entered on a new period in 
the history of the world, a period marked by the first strong reaction 
of the West against the East, inaugurated in the fifth century B.C, 
by the victories of Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salaniis, which were 

* See Cyrillus, Contra Julian, lib. iv. 133 : iaropei yoOv ' 0 iTriK\7)vJJo\vt(Tr(ap 
— i(pLXocr64>'!]o-ajf di — Kai in BaKrpoov rlav llepcnKSiv 'ZapLavtuoi Kal irapb. Jl^pixais oi MdyoL Kal 
Trap ’Ipdots oi TvfjLvocro(pLcrraL Lassen, 1. c. ii. p. 1073* 

t Strom, i. p. 359: ^iXocrotpia toIvvv — T rdXac Trapd ( 3 ap^apots — rpoecrrycrap — 

Kal ’Zap.avaioi BdKTptav — '‘Ivdwv re 61 TvfiPocroipKrraL Lassen, 1. c. ii. p. 1075 ; Schwan- 
beck, Megasthenis Indica, p. 139. 

t Praep. Ev. vii. 10: ILap ’L5o?s Kal BdKTpoi^ dcrl xCXia^es iroXXal r(i>v Xeyofihcap 
Bpaxpdpojp. Lassen, 1. c. ii, p, 1075. , , 

§ “ Sacred Books of the Bast,’^ vol, xxiii. p, 1S4* 
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almost contemporary with the first victories of Baddha. Bat while 
the victories of Miltiades, Leonidas, and Alexander the Great belong 
to history only, Buddha, the G^ina or Victor, as he is called, is still 
the ruler of the majority of mankind. 

If now, after having reached a period which is illuminated by the 
bright daylight of well- authenticated history, we turn our eyes back 
once more to the two preceding periods, we may assert without fear 
of contradiction that our knowledge of the very existence of the first 
period is entirely due to Oriental scholarship, while it is equally 
due to the discoveries of Oriental scholars that the second period 
has been invested for the first time with a truly human interest. 
The ancient history of the world may be said to have assumed, 
under the hands of Oriental scholars, the character of a magnificent 
dramatic trilogy. The first drama tells us of the fates of the Aryan 
and Semitic races, as compact confederacies before their separation 
into various languages and historical nationalities. The second 
drama is formed by the wars and conquests of the great Eastern 
Empires in Egypt, Babylon, and Syria, but it shows us that, besides 
these wars and conquests, there was a constant progress of Eastern 
culture towards the West, towards the shores and islands of the 
Mediterranean, and lastly towards Greece. 

The third drama represents the triumphant progress of Alexander, 
the Greek far more than the Macedonian, from Europe through 
Persia, Palestine, Phenicia, Egypt, Babylon, Hyrcania, and Bactria 
to India, in fact through all the great empires of the ancient East. 
Here we see the first attempt at re-establishing the union between 
East and the West. It is said * that among the papers of Alexander, 
a plan was found how to unite all these conquered nations into one 
Greek Empire by a mixture of families and manners, and by colonies, 
and thus to raise humanity to a higher level. Common religious 
services and commercial unions were meant to teach Europeans and 
Asiatics to look upon each other as fellow-citizens. Though this 
plan, worthy of the pupil of Aristotle, was never realised, his wars 
and victories have certainly drawn the most distant nations closely 
together, and enabled them to pour the stores of their ancient 
wisdom into one common treasury. The rays from the Pharos of 
Alexandria may be said to have pierced across Egypt, Persia, Baby- 
lonia, and Bactria into the dark shades of Indian forests, while the 
name of the dwellers in these Indian forests, the Samanas or Semnoi, 
the Venerable, as they were called by the Greeks, might be heard 
in the halls of the Alexandrian Library. The very name of Buddha 
* See Johannes von Miiller, AUgcmeine Ocschiohte, p. 63. 
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(BovTTa) was not unknown to the later pMlosopliers of Alexandria, 
for we see that tke mind of Clement of Alexandria,^ in the second 
century A.D., was occupied with the question whether Buddha really 
deserved to be worshipped as a God, though we know now that this 
was the very last thing that the real Buddha would ever have 
desired. Clement knew also that the Buddhists built some kind of 
temple or JTaityas in which they preserved the bones and other 
relics of Buddha and his disciples, the earliest specimens of stone 
architecture in India, some of them preserved to the present day.t 

After th e seeds which Alexander had transplanted from Greece 
to Egypt and the different parts of the East had begun to grow 
and abound, Alexandria became mox^e and more the centre of gravi- 
tation of the ancient world, the point to which all the streams of 
ancient thought converged. Here in Alexandria the highest aspira- 
tions of Semitic thought, embodied in the Sacred Scriptures of the 
Jews, became blended with the sublime speculations of Aryan 
thought, as taught in the Platonist and Neo-Platonist schools of 
philosophy, so that Alexandria may truly be called, after Jerusalem, 
the second birthplace of that religion of universal love, which more 
than any other religion was meant to re-unite all the members of 
the human race, scattered in the East and in th© West, into one- 
universal brotherhood. In this way the whole history of the world 
becomes indeed a Prepamtio Pmngelica, if only we have eyes to see 
in Christianity not a mere refacimento of an ancient Semitic faith, but 
a quickening of that religion by the highest philosophical inspira- 
tions of the Aryan, and more pai’ticularly of the Greek mind. 

I have so far tried to show you what Oriental scholarship has 
done for us in helping us to a right appreciation of the historical 
develox^ment of the human race, beginning on the Asiatic continent 
and reaching its highest consummation on this small Asiatic penin- 
sula of ours, which we call Europe, nay, on this very spot where 
we are now assembled, which has truly been called the centre of 
the whole world. It is due to Oriental scholarship that the grey 
twilight of ancient history has been illuminated as if by the rays' 
of an unsuspected sunrise. We see continuity and unity of purpose 
from beginning to end, when before we saw nothing but an unde- 
cipherable chaos. With every new discovery that is made, whether 

* Strom, i. p. 13 1, Bylb. : WlctI Be ^IvBSip ot rots BoiJrrct TeiBoix^voi TrapayyiXfiaaLp^. 
dp h' t/Tep^oX^p (repiPorriTos wj Bebp rerLfiriKaiTi , ; possibly resting on Megasthcnes ; see- 
Meffasthenis Indica, ed. Scliwanbeck, p. 46. 

t Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 3, p. 539, ed. Potter : 01 mXoi^fievoL ^e/xpol (z.e., Samana) 
rQp ’IpBQp — cr^^ovffi ripa TTvpaixiBa, ^p dcriix TiPbs $^ov PopLli^ovcrt dTroKe7cr$ai. 
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in tiie royal libraries of Babylonia, or in the royal tombs of Egypt, 
or in the sacred books of Persia and India, the rays of that sunrise 
are spreading wider and wider, and under its light the ancient 
history of our race seems to crystallise, and to disclose in the very 
forms of its crystallisation, laws or purposes running through the 
most distant ages of the world, of which our forefathers had no 
suspicion* Here it is where Oriental studies appeal not to specialists 
only, but to all who see in the history of the human race the 
supreme problem of all philosophy, a problenv which in the future 
will have to be studied, not as heretofore, by a yrrioH reasoning, but 
chiefly by the light of historical evidence. The Science of Language, 
the Science of Mythology, the Science of Eeligion, aye, the Science 
of Thought, all have assumed a new aspect, chiefly through the 
discoveries of Oriental scholars, who have placed facts in the place 
of theories, and displayed before us the historical development of the 
human race, as a worthy rival of the development of nature, displayed 
before our eyes by the genius and. patient labours of Darwin. 

It seemed to me the most obvious duty of the President in 
opening an International Congress of Orientalists, to show to the 
world at large how much Oriental scholarship has contributed to 
the common stock of human knowledge. In England more par- 
ticularly, Oriental studies are too often looked upon as interesting 
to specialists only, and as far removed from the general interests 
of our age. I thought it right therefore to show once for all that 
this is wrong, and that Oriental studies are well deserving of 
general »sympathy and support. I hope I have showui that these 
studies are forming now, and will always form, the only safe 
foundation for a study of the history of mankind, and, more par- 
ticularly, for a clear appreciation of that intellectual atmosphere 
in which even we, in the far "West, still live and move and have 
our being. Another prejudice against Oriental studies has found 
frequent expression of late. It is charged against us that the 
results of our labours are constantly shifting and changing, and 
that the brilliant discoveries of this year become invariably the 
exploded errors of the next. This is greatly exaggerated. True, 
Oriental scholarship has advanced very rapidly during this century ; 
true, it has had to suffer much from dabblers, babblers, and half- 
scholars ; but I hope I have shown that the permanent gains of 
Oriental research are both massive and safe, and that the contri- 
butions of Oriental scholars to the capitalised wealth of human 
knowledge need not , feat , comparison with those of any other 
scholars. 
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It might no doubt have seemed more attractive if in this in- 
augural address I had dwelt on the latest discoveries of Oriental 
scholarship only. But it would have ill become me as the Pre- 
sident of this Congress, and in the presence of the very authors 
of some of these discoveries, if I had tried to act as their inter- 
preter or ventured to criticise their results. "We shall have plenty 
of this work in our special sections^ but in this General Meeting 
of the Members of all the Sections, I felt convinced that I should 
best carry out your wishes by trying to sum up, in the presence 
of the most critical judges, what I consider the safe conquests of 
that glorious campaign which was opened by Sir William Jones, 
Oolebrooke, Sylvestre de Sacy, Champollion, Grotefend, Burnouf, 
Bopp, and Lassen, was carried on by some of the veterans present 
here to-day, and will, I feel sure, lead on to even more important 
conquests under the guidance of those young and bold generals, 
many of whom we greet here for the first time. 

But before I conclude, may I be allowed to tax your patience 
a few minutes longer, and to ask one more question, though I know 
that many here present are far more competent to return an autho- 
ritative answer to it than your President. Is the benefit to be 
derived from Oriental studies confined to a better understanding 
of the past, to a truer insight into that marvellous drama, the 
history of the human race in the East and in the West, whether 
in historic or prehistoric times ? May not our Oriental studies 
call for general sympathy and support, as helping us to a better 
understanding of the present, nay, of the future also, with regard 
to the ever increasing intercourse between the East and the West ? 
Why should so many pi’actical men, so many statesmen, and rulers, 
and administrators of Eastern countries, have joined our Congress, 
if they did not expect some important practical advantages from 
the study of Eastern languages and Eastern literature ? 

If the old pernicious prejudice of the white man against the 
black, of the Aryan against the Semitic race, of the Greek against 
the Barbarian, has been inherited by ourselves, and there are few 
who can say that they are entirely free from that damnosa 
haereditas, nothing, I believe, has so powerfully helped to remove, 
or at least to soften it, as a more widely spread study of Oriental 
languages and literature. 

England is at present the greatest Oriental Empire which the 
world has ever known. England has proved that she knows not 
only how to conquer, but how to rule. It is simply dazzling to 
think of the few thousands of Englishmen ruling the millions of 
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human beings in India, in Africa, in Americaj and in Australasia. 
England has realised, and more than realised, the dream of Alexander^ 
the marriage of the East and the West, and has drawn the principal 
nations of the World together more closely than they have ever been 
before. But to conquer and rule Eastern nations is one things to 
understand them is quite another. In order to understand Eastern 
nations, we must know not only their languages, but their literature 
also ; we must in a certain sense become Orientalised, students of 
the East, lovers of the East. In this respect much remains to be 
done. I believe that the small Kingdom of Saxony, counting fewer 
inhabitants than the city of London, does more for encouraging the ^ 
study of Eastern languages and literature than England. It is quite 
true that when new and really important discoveries had to be made, 
English scholars, men of true genius, have always been in the van 
of the victorious progress of Oriental scholarship. Their work has 
always been what in German is called BalinhfccJiencl, breaking the 
first road through a dark and impervious forest. But it has long ^ 
been felt that we are deficient in providing instruction in Eastern 
languages, such as is offered to young men in Russia, France, Italy, 
and Germany, at the expense of the State. We have lately made 
one step in the right direction. Under the personal patronage of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, a School of Modern Oriental Studies 
has at last been established at the Imperial Institute. This is the 
realisation of a plan for which I pleaded forty years ago, and which 
was warmly advocated at the time by that most far-seeing statesman, 
the late Prince Consort. But we want help, we want much larger 
funds, if this excellent scheme is to grow and bear fruit. If the 
public at large could only be made to see the practical advantages 1 
that would accrue to English commerce from a sufficient supply of 
young men qualified to travel in the East and to carry on a corre- 
spondence in Eastern dialects, we should probably get from our rich 
mercbants that pecuniary support which we want, and which in other 
countries is supplied from the general taxation of the country. But 
far higher interests than the commercial supremacy of England are 
at stake. The young rulers and administrators who are sent every 
year to the East, ought to be able to keep up much more intimate 
relations with the people whom they are meant to rule and to 
guide, than exist at present. It is well known that one of our 
Royal Dukes, during his stay in India, acquired a knowledge of 
Hindustani in order to be able to converse freely with his soldiers. 

It is no secret that even our Queen, the first Empress of India, has 
devoted some of her very precious leisure to a study of the language 
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and literature of India. Here are briglit examples to follow. Witli- 
out an intimate knowledge and an easy conventional command of a 
common language, a real intimacy between rulers and ruled is im- 
possible. It lias been truly said by tbe Times (July g, 1892), 
tliat if tlie Transatlantic Cable bad been available in 1858, there 
would have been no Trent Affair. One may say with the same 
troth, that if there bad been a more free and friendly intercourse 
between the rulers and the ruled, between officers and soldiers in 
India, an intercourse such as can only be kept up by the electric 
current of a common language, there would have been no Indian 
Mutiny. 

When I accepted the honourable post of President of this Con- 
gress, it was chiefly because I hoped that this Congress would help 
to kindle more enthusiasm for Oriental Scholarship in England. 
But that enthusiasm must not be allowed to pass away with our 
meeting. It should assume a solid and lasting form in the shape 
of a permanent and powerful association for the advancement of 
Oriental learning, having its proper home in the Imperial Institute. 
If the members of this Congress and their friends will help to carry 
out this plan, then our Congress might hereafter mark an important 
epoch in the history of this the greatest Eastern Empire, and I 
should feel that, in spite of all my shortcomings, I had proved not 
quite unworthy of the confidence which my friends and fellow- 
labourers have reposed in me. 


PROPOSAL OF A VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT 

[By HOFBATH G. B&PILEE., C.I.E., Professor in tlie Imperial and Royal 
University of Vienna, Austrian Delegate.] 

The admirable sketch of the achievements of Oriental scholarship 
during the last fifty years, and of its consequent rise in dignity and 
importance, which Professor Max Muller has just given us, must 
indeed fill the hearts of Orientalisfcs with just pride. And it 
naturally afibrds particular gratification to those among ns who are 
able to remember the not very remote times when matters stood 
very differently. Even so late as thirty-five years ago, war was still 
being waged, especially in Germany, between the Classicists and the 
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Sanskritists. The simplest and most indisputable results of 
comparative philology were by no means received with general 
respect, and in the Universities the study of Sanskrit was by no 
means viewed favourably, Latine loqiii mahimus guam lalbuUre 
SansJcrite, said one of the most distinguished philologists of the 
time, to a presumptuous adherent of the new school who dared 
to express a doubt regarding the all-sufficiency of the two 
classical languages. His dictum was not rarely repeated with 
complacenc}^, and among others by one of my own teachers, who 
wished to warn me against my dangerous proclivities towards 
the sacred language of the Brahmans. The study of Arabic and 
other literary Semitic languages was regarded with more favour, 
but by many only under the proviso that it laid no claim to 
any higher position than to that of a humble handmaiden of the 
study of Divinity. Egyptology and Assyriology, especially the 
latter, were still looked upon with distrust, and very commonly 
declared to be pursuits unworthy of the attention of serious scholars. 
In short, though there were no doubt most honourable exceptions, 
the classical philologists and the historians, as well as the educated 
public, whom they influenced, mostly regarded special Oriental re- 
search with no friendly sentiments ; the Orientalist was often made 
to feel that he was suiTounded by an atmosphere if not of actual 
hostility, yet of scarcely disguised contempt. 

If in the present day a great revulsion of feeling has taken 
place, and the work of the Orientalist is now everywhere regarded 
with sympathy and followed with intelligent interest, the change 
is owing partly, as we have been told, to the growth of the quantity 
and quality of its results, but to a great extent also — and this has 
not been ' mentioned- — -to the indefatigable industry and the con- 
summate skill, displayed by some of the master workmen in setting 
forth their own and their fellow-labourers’ discoveries. 

Among these men who have conquered the indifference of the 
public, and who have brought home the value of Oriental research 
even to those reluctant to acknowledge it, hardly one has done so 
much and occupies so prominent a position as our illustrious 
President, Professor Max Muller. He has laboured for nearly fifty 
years, and laboured to the very best purpose both for the specialists 
and, what in my opinion and according to my experience is even 
more difficult, for the general public. To the specialists he has 
given such works as his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” 
which after the lapse of a generation is still a standard book, and his 
splendid editions of the Rig- Veda, the greatest and most extensive 
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among which has just now appeared in a second edition. The large 
collection of translations, unique of its kind, which appears under 
his guidance, renders the greatest services both to the specialists and 
to all interested in the history of religion. Neither the specialist 
nor the student of general history can afford to pass by the Sacred 
Books of the East. The works, which our' President has addressed 
chiefly, though never exclusively, to beginners and to the general 
public, refer to an exceedingly great variety of subjects, extending 
from the highest problems of the science of religion to the history 
of the alphabets, and even to the art of spelling. Their number 
makes an attempt at enumeration impossible, and, as they are all 
admirably adapted for tlieir several purposes, even a selection of titles 
would be invidious. It must suffice, and, I believe, it will suffice, 
if I here call attention to the well-known fact that these works 
have made Professor Max Miiller’s name a household word in every 
country where the English language is spoken or understood, and 
not less in all lands where his native tongue prevails. These long- 
continued and eminent services to the common cause will, I am 
sure, make all Orientalists here present agree with me, that it would 
have been difficult to find anybody better qualified than Professor 
Max Muller to fill the most honourable post of President of this 
our Ninth International Oriental Congress, and to give us in an 
Inaugural Address a general outline of the results of Oriental 
research. 

Turning to the other causes of the elevation of Oriental research, 
I can only agree with Professor Max Muller, that one of the chief 
points which has contributed to raise it in dignity and importance 
is the discovery of connecting links between its various branches. 
Much has indeed been done to convert the outcome of the several 
sections of Oriental studies into connected chapters of the history 
of the human race. Much also remains to be accomplished, and 
there is every hope that, if the search for ancient literary documents 
and the excavation of the old sites, once the homes of civilisation, 
are carried on with the same vigour and skill as daring late years, 
much more will be effected. 

Thus there is a gap in the history of the relations of India to its 
neighbours, the complete filling up of which may be expected with 
full confidence, nay, which indeed now already may be said to be 
half filled. This gap is found in the history of the spread of the 
Indian civilisation towards the southern portion of the Far East. 
It has been long known that there are more or less distinct traces 
of Indian immigrations, and of Indian influence in certain islands 
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of tlie Indian Archipelago^ such as Java, Sumatra, Bali, Borneo, 
and even in the distant Philippines, as well as in some districts of 
Purther India, such as Siam, Kamhoja, and Champa. But it is 
only since Professor Kern began, and Messieurs Barth, Bergaigne, 
and Senart carried on with signal success the examination of the 
epigraphic documents collected by M. Aymonier and others, that 
we have obtained an insight into the true character of the i*elations 
of the Hindus with these regions. It now appears that this portion 
of the Ear East did not receive its share of the Indian civilisation, 
like China and Japan, through the barefooted friars of the Buddhist 
persuasion, but after being conquered with the sword by the 
Brahminical warriors of Eastern India. 

Hot much later than the time when Rome began to extend its 
sway beyond the frontiers of Italy, the Indian princes and nobles 
entered on a career of conquest which probably began with the 
subjection of portions of Sumatra and Java, and certainly extended 
as far as Kamboja and Champa, to the south of Cochin China. 
They carried with them their civilisation and their religion, follow- 
ing, it would seem, the advice addressed by Mami to the successful 
conquerors, whom he exhorts to settle in newly acquired kingdoms, 
learned Brahmans, artists, and artisans skilled in various handicrafts. 
The inscriptions from Kamboja and Champa, the oldest known 
among which belongs to the second century of our era, proves that 
Sanskrit was the official language, and that, these countries boasted 
of poets, able to turn out very respectable Sanskrit verses. We 
also learn from them that the S^mans were sung, the Riks, the 
Mah^bhfirata, the Ramllyaiia, and the Puraiia were x’ecited in the 
Ear East just as in ArycvvaTtc^ true abode of the Aryas; that 
Siva and Vishnu were worshipped in the new country just as in the 
old home ; and that temples were dedicated to them, built in the 
Indian style of architecture, the ruins of which even now strike the 
beholder with admiration. Much remains still to be done in order 
to bring out the details of the conquest and of the civilisation of the 
Ear East by the Indian Aryas. But the outlines of the interesting 
story are clearly discernible, and even at present it would be possible 
to enrich the history of Asia by a chapter which would prove equally 
attractive to European readers, and to the modern Hindus, the 
descendants of the conquerors of the Far East. 

Professor Max Mliller’s practical suggestion for the advancement 
of Oriental learning has, of course, my warmest vsympathies, and I 
wish it all possible success. As a Sanskritist, I have good reasons 
for regarding England as the fountain-head of the studies to which 
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I have devoted myself, and, naturally, I can only rejoice at every 
undertaking calculated to raise the standard of Oriental scholarship 
in England, and to make England more and more the headquarters 
of Oriental learning. 

I now fulfil the pleasant and honourable task, imposed upon me 
by the Managing Committee, of moving a hearty vote of thanks to 
our President for the eloquent and impressive address to which we 
, have .just, listened,. ; 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PEESIDENT 

[Seconded by COUNT ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS, Professor in the Royal 
University of Borne, Italian Delegate.] 

DoPO la parola autorevolissima dal professor Giorgio Blihler, in 
risposta al vostro alto discorso, 0 glorioso Max Muller, potrebbe 
apparirvi superflua ogni altra parola * ed, in ogni modo, pin efficace 
della rnia e pin lusinghiera ai vostro precchio, avvezzo alle carezze 
ed agii iiicensi delF Olinipo, dove il vostro genio luminoso ha sempre 
spaziato, giungerebbe V assenso di uno de’ sommi maestri della 
linguistica contemporanea, del mio illustre collega e concittadino, il 
senatore Graziadio Ascoli, il quale, in una memorabile monografia, 
intitolata Lingiie c Isazioni, ormai antica, precorse cli alcuni anni, gia 
secondato da un nncleo di valentuomini che sta per divenire falange, 
il moto felice presente, per mettere in accordo le indagini e divina- 
zioni del iinguista comparatore con quelle delF etnologo e preparar 
concliisioni pin comprensive, le qiiali permetteranno finalmente di 
reiidere una maggior giustizia alia parte che ciascun popolo, anche 
iimile, ha preso inconsciamente alia formazione progressiva de’ 
linguaggi e ad ogni palese docum.ento delF nmana civil ta. 

Ma e sembrato forse ai Oomitato, che, nella mia privata qualith 
d’ iiidianista, mitologo e folk-lorista, seguace lontano delle vostre 
prime orme luminose, o geniale maestro, e di cooperatore assiduo 
air opera benefica de' Congress! degli Orientalisti, io potessi portar 
qui una voce non dissonante e forse simpatica, nel concerto di lodi 
che salnta, ad un tempo, Y opera vostra lunga e magnanima a pro* 
degli stiidii, specialmente ariani, e il lavoro solerte e meritorio, 
invano contrastato, de* savii ordinatori di questo nono Oongresso, 
continuatore legittimo dello splendido ottavo Oon^esso che ci riuni, 
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sotto la presidenza augusta del Be di Svezia e di Norvegia, a 
SfcGccolma ed a Cliristiania. 

Ne, dopo cF io consentii al troppo cortese invito^ io mi scusero 
pill d’ adoperare, in qnesta occasione solenne, la mia dole© favelia 
natiya/ posto clae non posso ne pui*e ayer dimenticato come Giu- 
seppe Baretti, TJgo Foscolo, Giuseppe PeccHo, Gabriele Eossetti, 
Giuseppe Mazzini, Giovanni Euffini, Gerolamo Piccliioni, Antonio 
Panizzi, Anrelio Safii ed altri illiistri profugbi italiani, lungamente 
beneficati in qnesto snolo ospitale, hanno insegnato la lingua cli 
Dante alia parte pin eletta del popolo inglese, non ignaro poi clie Io 
stesso grcmcl old UngHsJiman, il quale regge ora le sorti politiclie del 
Regno Unito e che doyea presiedere niia sezione del nostro Coii- 
gressOj cosi bene arcliitettatOj studio gia, con Io stesso amore e con 
uguale pro£onditfc\ la lingua di Dante e quella d’ Omero. 

L’ opera de’ Congress! Internazionali degli Orientalisti mi appare, 
del restOj o Signori, per due grand! aspetti, importante. Oltre al 
porre nuovi capisaldi ed alti segnali visibili a tutti, nella via labori- 
osa, ma un po’ disseminata, degli studii orientali, pel concorso ch’ 
essi promuoyono, d’ ogni maniera di studios! da ogni contrada piu 
remota e dispersa, arrecanti come ad un’ ara sacriiicale, V ultimo ed 
il miglior frutto delle loro pazienti indagini, accrescono pure visi- 
bilmente, nel paese stesso dove ogni Congresso felicemente s’ aduna, 
la gara operosa degli studios! nazionaii, e la mettono in piti nobile 
evidenza, somrninistxmdo ad ogni nuova riunione internazionale un 
contributo di studii local! di un valore non dispregevole. 

Ora a me, particolarmente stuclioso di cose indiane, questo Oon- 
gresso promosso dalla nobile e forte Ingbilterra, la quale non solo 
possiede e governa, ma stadia, educa e incivilisce tutto il magnifico 
e portentoso imiverso dell’ India, dovea destare non solo im partico- 
lare interesse, ma un sense di viva e singolare riconoscenza. Posse- 
duta invano e disputata col ferro e col fuoco, per quasi tre secoli, da 
tre altre valorose nazioni europee, 1’ India sapiente, se proprio non 
ci fu riveiata, e stata cli certo aperta e comunicata, per la prima 
volta, all’ Europa, dalla sola Ingbilterra, sul line del secolo passato. 
L’ Ingbilterra trovo poi, in altre nazioni europee, e specialmente nella 
Francia e nella Germania, le sue cooperatrici piu yalicle ; e voi, illiistre,. 
Max Muller, con la geniality dell’ opera vostra, avete certamente, 
nella vostra sola persona, rappresentata Y anima congrediente di piu 
civilta, intese del pari a diffondere sopra di noi la luce dell’ India. 
La somma dell’ opera vostra, illuminata da piu centri di vita inteL 
lettuale poderosa, h percid stata fruttifera ; e di ottimo augurio ai 
lavori di questo Congresso Internazionale, ma particolarmente Anglo- 
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Incliano, di Orientalisti, sarS. Y inspirazione che gli verra dalla parola 
Inminosa, con la quale oggi li avete iniziati. Onde, fiducioso cT 
interpretar©, alia mia volta, il sentimento della niaggioranza degli 
studiosi di ogni disciplina die si riferisce all’ Orient©, riiiniti in 
questo Oongresso, mi associo, di gran ciiore, alia proposta del chiar- 
issimo professor Biililei', perchfe V Assemblea, dopo il piaiiso che gi4 gli 
concesse spontanea, risponda con un singolar vote di ringraziamento 
air alto e sereno discorso inspirator© del professore Max Miiller. 

Ed ora, passando ad altro, ad uii innamorato dell’ India, che ha 
pure la rara ventura di esser nato nella patria di Marco Polo e di 
Filippo Sassetti, sia lecito di profittare di questa occasione propizia, 
per nna presentazione che spera poter tornare bene accetta. 

In questi primi giorni di settembre, si compiono quattrocento anni 
per r appunto che, solo co’ suoi alti propositi, sopra una modesta 
nave spagnuola, dal nome mistico di Santa Maria, quasi ugiialmente 
lontano dalle due rive del mondo, un nuovo argonauta italiano, con 
la mente rivolta all’ India, sostenuto da una forte conscienza, portato 
dal suo sogno liiminoso, impavido, solcava, per la prima volta, V 
Oceano, A1 termine della sua navigazione affannosa, una meik del 
mondo, popolata di gente che gli apparve e forse, in origin©, era 
stata Indiana, o prossima all’ India, balzo per lui fiiori dalle acque, 
lucente i e di quella luce conquistatrice fu irradiata, di quella con- 
qnista fu beneficata 1’ umanitd intiera. Sognatore dell’ Oriente al 
pari di noi era il grande ammiraglio Genovese, e pero il suo nome 
non ci h estraneo, come 1’ opera di lui non ci rimane indiffei^ente. 
Se egli non fii il vero ritz-ovatore dell’ India asiatica, discopi'endo, 
per sublime error©, un’ India nuova piii grande, died© pure maggior 
animo e nuova luce alia conquista portoghese di Vasco de Gama. 
E per6 Oristiano Lassen, imo de’ piu grand! maestii nelF Tndianismo, 
col nome gloiuficato del genovese Oristoforo Colombo, apriva degna- 
ment© il classico suo libro sopra le Antichitd (MV India. 

FTon rechi dunque meraviglia che uno studioso italiano delle cose 
d’ oriente, messosi d’ accordo con un coraggioso editore milanese, 
abbia promosso un Albo di onoranze internazionali a Oristoforo 
Colombo e cli’ egli abbia trovata molta e cortese adesione non pure 
tra gli Orientalist! europei, ina fra gli stessi Oriental!, e, in particolar 
modo, fra gli Indiani, i quali andarono a gara per render© omaggio 
alia memoria del grande navigatoi’e, con ogni raaniera di laudi, in 
ogni lor lingua, fine a quella piu universale della musica, come si 
rilever^ dal saggio d’ inno vedico in onore di Colombo, scritto dal 
Ragia Surindro Mohun Tagor di Calcutta. 

L’ Albo verr^ soltanto pubblicato il 12 ottobre prossima pel 
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giorno anniversario del primo memorabile approdo del Genovese all, 
Isola del Salvatore. Ma i fogli staccati in varie lingne orientali 
die qiii gi^i depongo rivei'ente, in omaggio al Nono Ooiigresso degli 
Orientalist!, attestano una specie di misterioso congresso spiritualed’ 
ogni popolo e d’ ogni lingnaggio, intorno ad un centre di alta luce 
ideale diffusa snlla terra dal nome di Colombo. La concordia di 
pensieri e di sentimenti umani innanzi ad uno stesso faro di luce, 
rende V opera conciliatrice e pacifica di qiiesta specie di Congressi 
intieramente salntare ; la sola arma de’ Congressi essendo poi la 
parola luminosa, la parola che ci viene dal religiose Oriente ba piu 
d’ ogni altra F obbligo di esser buona, come la luce cbe investe d’ 
una sola armonia il Oreatore ed il Create, 





HIGHEB EDUCATION IN INDIA; 

ITS POSITION AND CLAMS. 


BY' 

Sir RAYMOND WEST, K.C.I.E., LL.D., 

Prendent of the Indian Section. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel veiy deeply the honour you have 
done me in electing me President of the Indian Section of this 
Congress of Oriental Scholars. In thanking you for the distinction 
you have conferred upon me^ I could have wished to mark my 
appreciation of it, andj if possible, justify your choice, by some 
definite and original contribution to your proceedings as the result 
of research in some hitherto un worked field. But the notice I 
received was very brief, and my books and papers, recently arrived 
from India, are not 3^et so arranged as to be readily available for 
reference aiid citation. Under these circumstances I have resolved 
to take as the subject of my address to you a topic with which my 
daily life, as an official in India, has made me more or less familiar. 
In offering some observations on the position of the Higher Educa- 
tion in India I shall dwell on a topic which, though not of a recon- 
dite nature, is yet of great importance, and must have a special 
interest for scholars like yourselves, zealous for the cultivation of 
solid and fruitful learning amongst a people upon whose history 
and literature your attention has been fixed through many studious 
years. India holds a place, and a not inconsiderable one, in the 
history of human thought. It may have much still to contribute 
to the ideas and the impulses, to the longings, hopes, and sympathies, 
which are the moving forces of mankind. That its intellectual 
wealth should be developed and directed aright is a matter that 
concerns all men, but especially the subjects of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, who are immediately responsible for the welfare 
and honour of this great dependency. These considerations may, 
perhaps, be held to excuse me for endeavouring to bring about 
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something like a general consenus of opinion in appreciating what 
has been accomplished already, in recognising defects in the existing 
system of education, and in indicating the means by which a further 
great and continuous progress may be ensured. 

Seeing the extent of my subject in its modern and practical 
aspect, I cannot at present dwell at any length on the ancient learn- 
ing of the Hindus, on the means by which it was nurtured and 
propagated, on the schools of philosophy, the seminaries of Vedantic 
study, the rivalries of the orthodox and the ascetics, or the patronage 
of scholars by the princes and chiefs, who thus ho|)ed both to gain 
a divine guidance in their undertakings, and to win an eternal 
commemoration of their great deeds. Our attention will no doubt 
be drawn to these subjects in some of the learned papers that will 
be read before us. I propose only to glance at one or two points 
as a necessary introduction to the remarks which are to follow. 

A distribution of functions and division of labour have from the 
earliest times been recognised in the Brahminical system as part of 
the ordination of Providence. The Brahmins gave a sacred import 
to what was merely a convenieni: arrangement, an absolute unquali- 
fied value to virtues and capacities of conditional and limited utility. 
What we call principles are generally rules or propositions which, 
though just and true as applied to facts within a certain range, 
become erroneous when extended to a wider application. The sub- 
tilty of things exceeds the subtilty of words, and the phrase or 
formula which was highly valuable as a summation or a symbol of 
actual observation or experience, becomes misleading when it is 
assigned an independent value and made to control facts instead of 
representing them. Thus, as particular qualities and capacities are 
closely connected wdth particular avocations, the Brahmins conceived 
virtues and mental perfections as the specific characteristics of castes 
rather than as the attributes of developed and cultivated humanity. 
The common background of identical mutual needs, of duties and 
rights, subject only to model variations, was too much overlooked, 
just as in Europe until recent times the dominance of one or another 
set of human perfections was exclusively accepted by one or another 
class as all-important. In India no man, it was thought, could he 
expected to fill out the whole sphere of moral and intellectual great- 
ness; in Europe that sphere itself was contracted accoi-ding to the 
needs or narrow experience of this or that class ; and virtue for all 
mankind was, according to different theories, to he based on different 
ideals. This involved a clashing and contradiction which the 
Brahmin avoided by his distribution of moral obligations, but it 
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led by degrees to higlier and liigber conceptions of wliat was possible 
and desirable for tbe progress and perfection of the Imnian race on 
a footing of substantial moral equality. It allowed for tliat final 
adjustment of each individual to his proper place in the thinking 
and acting world by which the greatest economy of moral and mate- 
rial forces was to be secured, while caste and its consequences bound 
men down by ever-multiplied restrictions to narrowness, stagnation, 
and timidity in thought and action. 

The higher education of Ancient India was, in substance, the 
education of the Brahminical class, conceived as the sole and sacred 
depositaries of enlarged thought and elevated morality. The 
attempt, nay, the mere desire, to scale the heights of learning was 
deemed a grievous offence in one belonging to an inferior caste. 
The Brahmins, by renouncing all ideas of military prowess and 
dominion, as inconsistent with the proper attributes of their caste, 
extinguished the jealousy of the Kshatriya princes, who then, on 
account both of the mental superiority and of the sacred character 
of the unwarlike “ lords of the earth,^’ became their generous 
patrons and pupils. The Brahmins were comparatively insensible 
to the stimulus of power, honours, and fortune, which in these clays 
operate not less strongly on them than on others ; but the love of 
learning, and of intellectual activity for their own sakes, ruled 
amongst them with not less force than afterwards prevailed 
amongst some of the monastic orders of Europe. Their experience 
in the conduct of human affairs being very limited, and the pictures 
of Government they looked on being rather those of individual 
caprices than of the conflicts of political ideas, and the movement 
of masses or parties with desires and aims wrought by mutual 
reaction to this or that resultant force, they could not and did not 
write history. From their placid standpoint of immeasurable 
religious superiority tliey looked on with real or affected indifterence. 
But in the other chief spheres of mental activity, such as mathe- 
matics, philosophy, and poetry, they made a progress in many cases- 
exceeding that of their European contemporaries. The contact of 
mind with mind, the minute familiarity with the most captivating 
thoughts of the past, acquired by long years of rote learning and 
verbal analysis, kept the intellectual life in existence, vigorous 
within its limits, if not progressive, as under the rule of the school- 
men and of Avenoes’s Aristoteiism was afterwards the case in 
Europe. But the capacity for expansion and growth had evidently 
been lost even before the irruption of the Mahomedans. The far- 
ranging conquests and conversions of Mam- in India narrowed the 
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field for tlie cliance growth of individual genius : but the culminat- 
ing point of Brahminical learning had already been reached, and 
it seems highly improbable that any Galileo or Bacon would have 
arisen to break down old ideas and force the acceptance of a new 
world of light on recipients triply enveloped in learned misconcep- 
tions and prejudices, without rivals or enemies, and regarding as 
abominable anything which should touch their cherished traditions 
and beliefs. 

Amid the sea of Mahomedan conquest there were always some 
islands of Hindu independence. In the territories of the Rajput 
princes, and in the chiefships which arose on the decay of the 
Mogul dynasties, Brahminical learning circled round and round 
in a barren sphere of commentaiy exegesis and verbal controversj^. 
Learning was kept alive, and the valuable treasures of the past 
were in part preserved, but with no fresh gifts to human thought 
of appreciable value. For centuries the case of India was as the 
case of Greece during its long" domination by the Romans. The 
capacity to acquire, to imitate, to work on ground already prepared, 
existed ; the capacity to create and produce, to estimate with pene- 
trating judgment and a just sense of proportion, had fallen into 
a state of trance or torpor amid its vaporous environment of unsub- 
stantial learning. Yet the hereditary intellectual faculty had not 
perished. It only awaited contact with a living, vigorous, growing 
organism, to itself awaken again into new activity. The right point 
of view from which to look out on the problems of human nature 
and life had been lost. The slavish submission to authority, and 
to the dead-letter of the sacred writings, deepened from age to age. 
It required a mighty shock to break these bonds asunder. This 
shock was given by the British conquests, and by the energy with 
which European ideas in every sphere were forced on the attention 
of Hindu scholars and thinkers in the last century. Had the new 
light been as gladly welcomed as that which spread over Europe at 
the revival of learning, we might ere now have witnessed a com- 
plete renascence of the native intellect. The variety of life, the 
infinite conflict of contending interests, which in Europe remoulded 
the boons of antiquity to the uses of modern society, were in a 
great measure wanting in India. The severance of learning and 
speculative power from the pursuits and the endless siiggestiveness 
of practical life was almost complete. Religion everywhere stood 
forth with menacing mien to guard the traditional learning and 
philosophy from intrusion, examination, and improvement. Hence 
it is that the culture of Europe, was for long so churlishly and 
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grudgingly accepted. Even now men are not wanting — and 
scholars, too — -who affect to find in the outworn sliastras a com- 
plete satisfaction for the spiritual needs of humanity. The change 
which has to be effected, wdiich is slowly going on, needs for its 
achievement the earnest, enthusiastic toil of a host of many-sided 
men, who can absorb the modern spirit without casting off their 
nationality. The new must be wedded to the old, blended with it 
in one existence, before the plastic force which is to enrich the 
future can find complete development. To bring about such a 
consummation, it is manifest that much more must be done than 
merely to draw or press larger numbers along in the traditional 
grooves. A mere increase of numbers without an enlargement of 
thought rather adds to the mass of prejudice through wliich a path 
has to be made towards the light. Provision must be made, and 
made ever more effective, for affording the appropriate nurture to 
the natural leaders of mental progress. It is they who, equally 
with the great rishis of the past, will give its peculiar stamp to 
tlie native character. The weaker men must follow in their train. 
Thus, to afford to native students of superior abilities the means of 
growing truly learned and wise, is the noblest gift that England 
can bestow on India when peace and order have once been secured. 
There is, no doubt, a great advantage in raising the general level of 
low intelligence by means of diffused primary instruction. Mere 
skill in arithmetic is a great economical benefit. But the bonds of 
affinity which link the genius of one nation to another, are not to 
be found in the ideas and feelings of a mass of mediocrities. It is 
in the higher regions of thought that the points of union are found ; 
there it is that the powers are disciplined, the judgments formed, 
the inspirations caught, which afterwards the crowd instinctively, 
almost unconsciously, obey. It is by associating with the master- 
minds of our own and former generations that individual genius 
takes the bent %vhich fits it to be the exponent of what is eternal in 
the thoughts that surround it. Thus, and thus only, can be formed 
and perfected the fit interpreters between the long-severed branches 
of the Aryan family. 

It cannot perhaps be said with exact truth that far-reaching 
aims, extending to an ultimate fusion of the civilisation of the East 
and the West, animated the eminent men who laid the foundations 
of modern State education in India. But being themselves in some 
degree scholars, they sympathised with learning, and desired to 
enter into alliance with it. Looking on native society as they did^ 
in the condition it had reached unaffected by European influences, 
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the importance of the higher education was more strongly and im- 
mediately evident to them than that of primary instructioiij which 
has since sometimes been made to stand in the way of vital pro- 
gress. Warren Hastings^ a man whose real greatness comes out 
the clearer from every fresh investigation, founded the Madresa, a 
Mahomedan college, at Calcutta, in 1781. Jonathan Duncan 
founded the Sanskrit College at Benares in 1791. Momitstuart 
Elphinstone held large and liberal views about education, to which 
he was prepared to give effect notwithstanding the risks which 
might attend such a policy. His immediate successor as Commis- 
sioner of the Dekkan, Mr. Chaplin, founded the Sanskrit College 
at Poona in 1821. This institution was abolished, and the 
materials were recast in 185 1 . It had proved useless and barren, 
if not worse ; and but little more could be said of the colleges at 
Benares and Calcutta. So long as such institutions worked on a 
traditional and purely indigenous basis they could but maintain an 
inert existence. They needed communion with the learning and 
philosophy of Europe, with a new science, a different history, and 
a different social theory, before the dry bones could live again. 
More recent experience has shown that a revival was quite possible, 
and is gradually teaching how the renewed life may become wise 
and fruitful for India and for mankind. 

The small beginnings to which I have pointed still went farther 
than the State in England, in the last century, was inclined to go. 
Yet the sense of public responsibility for the education of the people 
was gradually gathering force. It was easier to spend Indian than 
English money on an experiment in State education ; and thus it 
came about that India took the lead of England, by almost a gene- 
ration, in providing pecuniarily, to some extent, for public instruc- 
tion. By the Charter Act of 1813 the Governor- General was 
authorised to spend an annual sum of not less than a lakh of 
rupees, out of the surplus territorial revenue, on the revival and 
improvement of literature, the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and on ''the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India.’’ The aim was a generous one, but it was 
vaguely conceived. The true nature and extent of the obligation 
and of the burdens it imposed had to be learned from experience. 
Eor many years, in Bengal, the initiative in extending education 
was left wholly to private efforts. 

Mountstuart Elphinstone, as Governor of Bombay, laid down his 
interpretation of the duty cast on the Indian Government in terms 
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wliicE involYecl the principles of the present system. The Govern- 
ment was, by means of its subsidies, to improve the teaching in 
native schools, to supply school-books, to encourage the lower and 
poorer classes to accept instruction, to establish schools for impart- 
ing European science and higher education, to provide for the pub- 
lication of books on moral and physical science in the vernacular, 
to establish schools for teaching English as a discipline, and as a 
means of acquiring a knowledge of European science and learning, 
in the study of which the natives were to be encouraged. A be- 
ginning had already been made, and on Elphinstone’s retirement a 
fitting memorial was raised to him in the shape of the institution 
out of which have since grown the Elphinstone College and School. 
At Poona, nieanw-hile, a charity fund of Es. 35,000 a year was 
expended on the Sanskrit College, an institution of purely indi- 
genous type, and from which European literature and science were 
jealously excluded. 

In the Bombay Presidency State education proceeded for a gene- 
ration on the foundation thus laid by Elphinstone. But the higher 
learning, being virtually left to the care of the Sanskrit College and 
of native scholars, languished, and with it the initiatory studies to 
which it should have afforded a standard and stimulus. Much was 
done to diffuse business knowledge, and the missionary volunteers 
who stepped into the field of education were protected and en- 
couraged; but the mental centre of the native community remained 
almost unchanged ; no communion was established betw’een cultivated 
Hindu minds and those of European scholars. The Sanskrit College, 
it was found after a long trial, had failed of its object, had ful- 
filled no purpose but that of perpetuating prejudices and false 
systems of opinion ; without ahandoning the old ruts, true progress 
was impossible. 

In Bengal, meanwhile, arose the famous contoversy on the proper 
basis of teaching as Oriental or English, in which the last word 
was for long and by many supposed to have been pronounced by 
Macaulay in his Minute of 1836. This is full of its authors one- 
sidedness and rhetorical exaggeration. But in advocating English 
rather than Sanskrit or Arabic he was right even in the interests 
of these languages and of those learned in them. What those 
languages contain of positive learning, science, and philosophy, 
though valuable for the history of the human mind, for comparison 
and for suggestion, yet rests on a narrow and defective view of 
men's mutual relationss, and on a distorted and erroneous observation 
of physical facts. A science accepting grotesque contradictions of 
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established truths and history, everywhere defaced by crude fable, 
had necessarily to be discarded. The rich grains of thought 
embedded in so much rubbish could be severed and saved only by 
the application of new standards and a newly developed faculty of 
discrimination. 

Still the acceptance and the spread of European thought was a 
slow process. One great reason for this was the indifference or dis- 
like of the higher official class to literary culture in the natives. 
Even in 1852 we find Sir G. Campbell saying — 

'' Lord Harclinge distinguished himself by a declaration, for the 
encouragement of education in the Government colleges, that pro- 
ficiency should lead to employment in the service of Government, 
which has not been and cannot be carried out, mainly because a 
business education is not given in those colleges, and the eftlcient 
service of Government cannot be sacrificed to the gratification of 
literary fancies. A young Hindu may know Milton by heart, and 
yet not be fit for the charge of a police station.” * 

The writer of such a passage as this e\fidently failed not only in 
sympathy with the cravings of able natives for an enlarged mental 
horizon, but in appreciation of the marked superiority of a well- 
cultivated mind, even for the practical work of everyday life. It 
has since been discovered that as the work of administration grows 
more refined and difficult, the graduates of a University make the 
best judges and executive officers in all but the lowest grades. As 
to education for purposes outside this narrow circle, Sir A. Lyall 
has expressed the general conviction of thinking Englishmen — 
England’s prime function in India is at present this : to super- 
intend the tranquil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual 
standard.” t 

The wide diffusion of a colloquial knowledge of English, and a 
general movement of thought in matters educational, at last prepared 
the way for a further great advance. The Despatch of 1854, dictated 
by Sir Charles Wood, was the foundation of the existing system of 
public education in India. The Court of Directors said, ^^The 
education we desire to see extended is that which has for its object 
the diffusion of the improvements, science, philosophy, and literature 
of Europe — in short, of European knowledge. They ordered that a 
graduated series of schools and colleges should be established, crowned 
in each Presidency by a University. The time was ripe for a great 
step in advance. The new system was introduced, and the Acts of 

* Campbell, ^‘Modern India, p. 1 9S. 
f Sir A. Lyall, “Asiatic Studies,” p. 305. 
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the Legislature creating the UniTersities, passed in the year of the 
great Mutiny, suhsist as monuments of the coolness and persistent 
energy of the English race. 

The system of public instruction thus set on foot imitates in its 
outlines the English system. But it is more complete and con- 
nected in its parts, and it recognises more than the English system 
the duty of the State to support education in all its stages as equally 
important to the public welfare. The boons held out hy the Govern- 
ment have been eagerly grasped by the people. The burden of 
educating a nation, though shared by the voluntaiy bodies, grew 
lieavier year by year. The demand for secondary and higher educa- 
tion, given now in a far more effective way than formerly, continually 
increased. Some alarm was felt at the vast numbers of youths 
passing through the secondary schools to the Universities. A re- 
action of feeling set in amongst the European community ; and it 
is not too much to say that now for several years any extension of 
higher education has by many been looked on with comparative 
coldness, if not positive disfavour, except when it took the shape of 
technical instruction. Primary education, which no doubt deserves 
all possible encouragement, has, it may be feared, in some instances 
been cried up only to cry a higher education down. Some native 
writers even have joined in the cry. Thus Mr. Nanjoshi, writing 
in 1890, says, the 'Self-Government Acts’ adequate provision 
is made for elementary education, but the machinery by which the 
adequacy has to be judged has not been working. Hundreds of 
villages have yet got no schools ; higher and secondary schools yet 
continue to be the white elephants in the department, and primary 
education is being starved.” 

There are no donbt remote villages, and there are half-savage 
tribes to which education has hardly penetrated; but primary in- 
struction is now so diffused as to confer an average of three or four 
years’ schooling on every available boy of the school-going age. 
The education of girls has lagged far behind, but its progress in 
numbers is now not less rapid than that of boys. 

It is unquestionably an evil when secondary education, still more 
when University education, so to speak, outruns primary instruc- 
tion. Improved faculty, enlarged productiveness, in the lower 
strata of society ought to furnish the material on which its hig^her 
members work. There is no great need for a large multiplication 
of secondary schools and of colleges affiliated to the -Universities, 
but there is need for access to them being made easy to ability, 
and great need for their teaching being raised and widened, if 
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those who pass through them and become the intellectual leaders 
of India are to be equal to their high calling, and are to take a 
part honourable to themselves and their nation in tlie creation of 
an imperial spirit which shall supersede all ideas of severance, and 
further that fusion of the philosophies of the East and West to 
which we may now look most hopefully for the moral and intel- 
lectual advance of mankind. 

The means at the disposal of Government for purposes of edu- 
cation in a country where the material edifice of modern civilisation 
has to be built up in one or two generations are necessarily scanty. 
In the Bombay Presidency, where, perhaps, public education has 
been the most earnestly pushed forward, one-sixteenth of the land- 
tax is handed over to the local boards, and these are required to 
expend one-third of the amount on elementary education. Muni- 
cipalities must provide for primary instruction, and may provide 
middle and higher schools. The Government, several years ago, 
engaged, to the extent of its means, to pay one-third of the cost of 
the schools which should be thus established ; but the hunger for 
education has exceeded the resources available to satisfy it. The 
municipalities are so alive to the advantages of a comparatively 
advanced education that they desire to set up secondary schools, 
to which the Government is unable to contribnte. The primary 
schools ai'e treated as a first charge on the public resources, 
whether local or provincial; and secondary schools have in some 
cases even been suppressed. Where they gave but a meagre feast 
of cram ” without true enlargement or elevation, the result is 
not perhaps much to he deplored; hut the money thus saved 
would be best expended on making the higher education in all its 
stages more worthy of that name. The tests for admission to the 
secondary schools and classes should be more strict. The teaching 
should be more individual and formative, the leaving examinations 
qualifying for appearance at the entrance examinations of the 
University should be far more exacting than they are. Not more 
than half of those pronounced fit by the schoolmasters succeed in 
the entrance examination, which, however, itself still admits many 
whom Nature will never allow to be scholars. The supply of pro- 
fessional men will not fail, and a mass of dull graduates crammed 
with formulas which they cannot assimilate, are a mere dead- 
weight on the community. The eagerness wliich everywhere sub- 
sists for secondary edtication should be satisfied in another way, 
the duty of the local bodies should be fulfilled in another way 
than by an indiscriminate establishment of new scliools which, 
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being ill-supported, must needs be inefficient. Every town com- 
munity qualified for municipal rank, say of 5000 inhabitants or 
upwards, should be required to provide by a small rate for the sub- 
sistence by stipends of one student at a central secondary school 
for each 2000 of its population, and for one student at an Arts 
College or a professional college for each 4000 of the population. 
The students sent up should be subject to proper tests, and the 
fees should be payable whether students were provided or not. 
This would be a great and systematic extension of the scheme of 
stipends already acted on by some municipalities. It could readily 
be extended to the rural local boards. The increase of individual 
local burdens would be almost imperceptible, and the high schools 
and colleges, enriched b}’' additional contributions, could enlarge 
and improve their standards of education and their teaching staff. 

Sir Richard Temple, writing in 1880,"^ said — 

The fact that the Government in India maintains colleges of 
its own at all is the subject of complaint in some quarters. It is 
urged that the efforts of the State in this direction should be con- 
fined to making grants-in-aid to the colleges belonging to private 
societies ; that these private colleges are suffering from the com- 
petition of the Government colleges ; and that the Government 
colleges at the Presidency cities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
ought to be closed.” 

Yet, as he further observes — 

‘'The authorities at the Presidency colleges do not attempt to 
undermine the missionary colleges by charging town fees ; on the 
contrary, they charge somewhat higher fees than those of any 
private institutions.” 

The fact is, that the greatly increased energy of teaching in the 
Government institutions, and the attraction of Government scholar- 
ships, had begun to draw off a large proportion of the promising 
pupils from the institutions of the missionary bodies. It may be 
true also that the now highly organised and compact Educational 
Departments looked with some dislike or disdain on their humbler 
rivals; but that any unfairness was shown in the dispensation of 
the Government grants was never proved. The Government had, 
in truth, grown only too anxious to shift the burden of education 
as much as possible from its own shoulders. It set on foot the 
Educational Commission, which, after an elaborate inquiry in all 
parts of India, presented its report in 1882. This recommended 
•a far-reaching transfer of education from the Government to private 

“India in 18S0,” p. 147. 
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controL Secondary education, the Commission said, ought to he 
gradually transferred to native management ; it should no longer he 
the concern of Government when once Government could withdraw 
without lowering the standards. Thus the managing bodies which 
had proved unequal to compete with the Government schools on 
equal terms were to supersede them, with all their chances of las 
management, defective teaching, and the impossibility of personal 
adaptation which attends small organisations as compared with great 
ones. Outside the Government schools and colleges the higher 
education of India was virtualh^ in the hands of the various 
missionary bodies ; and to them first-rate teaching of secular sub- 
jects could not, perhaps ought not, to be the principal object. In 
spite of ability, devotion, and force of character in individual cases, 
it is even more true for India than for a European state, that “ a 
public system of schools is indispensable in modern communities,” 
if only for this, that “ of public schools you can take guarantees, of 
private schools yon cannot.’' Y'ou can examine the pupils, and 
regulate your grant-in-aid according to the results ; but you cannot 
maintain the same scientific methods, the same ideal of attainments, 
the same superiority in the body of teachers, as where they are 
chosen purely on grounds of scholarship and competence, are inde- 
pendent of the pupils and their parents, and animated with the 
emulous spirit of a great body free to strive, and always striving 
from good to better in system and practice. 

The recommendations of the Educational Com mission pointed to 
a considerable saving to the Government. Private effort was ready 
to take up high education, and the Government wished as far as 
possible to transfer it. Even “ Board schools and municipal schools,” 
the Government of India said, are not private institutions in the 
sense contemplated by the Commission. What is meant is a transfer 
of the Government schools and Board schools to the hands of trustees 
in order to set free funds for the extension of education in other 
directions.” In giving effect to the principles thus indicated, the 
Educational Department have “ retired in a somewhat wholesale 
manner from the conduct of secondary schools,” in spite of the grave 
objections already noted, and others arising from the necessity of 
preserving a balance amongst opposing races and sects. When 
private bodies of natives take up the work of education there is the 
farther danger of its being perverted to stimulate separatist senti- 
ments and foster national pride in forms that may prove politically 
mischievous. Free criticism is what every Government, founded in 
any degree on British principles, must be content to submit to, but 
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the function of public censors does not afford a safe and whole- 
some exercise for schoolboySj or even for their teachers. A uniform 
acceptance of the system under which they live, loyalty to the 
Throne, and proud satisfaction in forming part of a great progressive 
empire, are highly favourable, by the lofty calm which they tend 
to produce, to both mental and moral enlargement. Indolence on 
the part of Government, or a short-sighted indifference to the great 
opportunities it enjoys, may well prove the source of infinite troubles 
ill a not distant future. 

Between 1883 and 1886 there was a diminution from 282 to 
230 of the English secondary schools under State management in 
British India, while those under Local Boards and municipalities 
increased from 281 to 342. Private trustees'’ have as yet barely 
come into the field. The missionary schools and colleges only are 
growing in number and usefulness. The somewhat precipitate course 
that secondary education was taking was pointed out to the Govern- 
ment of India, but the result was only to draw fz'om it a declaration 
in 1888 that, “in educational, as in all other matters, it is the 
policy of the Government of India to avoid entering into competition 
with private enterprise.” Its activity was, therefore, to be limited 
to helping, by reasonable subventions, the operation of independent 
institutions.” It would “maintain but a few schools,” in order “to 
afford a standard.” It was laid down that expenditure on Govern- 
ment educational institutions should be a constantly diminishing 
quantity, provided there is the assurance that the ground abandoned 
by Government will be occupied by local effort.” There was even 
to be a contraction in tlie numbers educated, especially in the high 
schools and colleges still maintained by Government.” 

The Administration Report of 1888—89 shows that this resolu- 
tion of the Government of India, was generally disapproved by the 
organs of public opinion. They condemned as a retrograde step 
the transfer of the higher education to private bodies, not accepting 
the principle that the education of a people was like a manu- 
facturing business, in which Government ought not to compete with 
private enterprise, or not seeing the enterprise witli which it was 
to compete. They agreed rather with the views of Macaulay, so 
vigorously expressed on a similar subject in 1847. 

“We have just come victorious out of a long and fierce contest 
for the liberty of trade. While that contest was undecided, much 
was said and written about the advantages of free competition, and 
about the danger of suffering the State to regulate matters which 
should be left to individuals. There has consequently arisen in the 
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minds of persons wlio are led by words, and who are little in the 
habit of making distinctions, a disposition to apply to political ques- 
tions and moral questions principles which are sound only when 
applied to commercial questions. These people, not content with 
having forced the Government to surrender a province wrongfully 
usurped, now wish to wrest from the Government a domain held by 
a right which "was never before questioned, and which cannot be 
questioned with the smallest show of reason. ' If,' they say, ' free 
competition is a good thing in trade, it must surely be a good 
thing in education. The supply of other commodities — of sugar, 
for example — is left to adjust itself to the demand; and the con- 
sequence is that we are better supplied with sugar than if the 
Government undertook to supply us. Why then should we doubt 
that the supply of instruction will, without the intervention of the 
Government, be found equal to the demand ? ' Never was there a 
more false analogy." 

The policy of withdrawal, however, has been steadily pursued. 
In Madras, in 1888—89, there were 147 upper secondary schools, 
but of these only four remained, which were directly supported and 
controlled by Government. In other provinces a similar pi'ocess 
has gone on, though on a less sweeping scale. There has been a 
vast extension of secondary education in the last ten years, but the 
charge to Government has decreased, the augmented expenses being 
defrayed chiefly by increased fees. Nothing could testify more 
strongly than this to the eagerness of the people for advanced 
education. They desire English education in preference to verna- 
cular ; but, judging by numbers, they desire instruction in the 
classical languages, and especially in Sanskrit, still fifty per cent, 
more than in English. It is evident that there is room now for an 
enlargement of the basis of Sanskrit study; it should no longer 
remain isolated, but should be taught and learned in connection 


with all that may be gained through English of the European ways 



of facing the same problems which Sanskrit literature presents and 
strives to solve. It is not unworthy of the most powerful Govern- 
ment that it should respond to the nobler cravings of its subjects, 
and the expansion of the classical teaching need not involve any 
such expense as would materially disturb the balance between the 
outlay on secondary and on primary education. The youths receiv- 
ing secondary education amount, after all, to only some five per cent, 
of the whole number recorded as under instruction in India. The 
students in colleges amount to no more than one per cent. In ; 
England the proportion is twice as great ; in a German state four ; 
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or five times as great, of youths under secondary instruction. In a 
German town, indeed, from a third to a half of the children are in 
the higher schools ; but in Germany it is everywhere recognised, in 
direct opposition to the principle announced by the Government of 
India, that the State is more especially interested in the higher 
education, the town or locality in the lower. The contributions of 
Government are regulated accordingly. 

In 1890— 91 the expenditure of the Government of Bombay in 
aid of secondary schools is set down as Rs. 10,230 on secondary 
schools under municipalities, against Es. 27,403 contributed by the 
municipal funds, and Rs. 27,348 obtained from fees. This is, of 
course, far from representing the whole case, since Es. 125,000 
were expended on secondary schools managed directly by Govern- 
ment. But even here fees were levied to the amount of Rs. 1 83,000. 
For aided secondary schools under private management Govern- 
ment contributed Rs. 190,000 towards an aggregate expenditure 
of Es. 700,000. The fees produced Rs. 275,000, and the endow- 
ments about Rs. 228,000. To secondary schools managed by 
District Local Boards the Government contributed but Rs. 391 out 
of about Es. 5000, To the Government secondary schools the 
municipalities contributed but Rs. 6700 and the Local Boards 
nothing. These figures show that the Bombay Government has not 
indeed wholly withdrawn from its care of secondary education, but 
they show, too, that the municipalities are but little encouraged in 
their efforts to maintain higher education, and that the public cozi- 
tributions all round are meagre and insufficient. So far from being 
pampered, secondary education is starved, except in so far as it is 
sustained by the payments of fees, and these in India are extracted 
mainly from a needy, half-famished class, having as strong a claim 
as any to the public aid in qualifying their children for their future 
callings. In the native States under Bombay the total expenditure 
on secondary education was Es. 190,000, and of this the States 
contributed Rs. 134,000. Admitting then the claims of primary 
instruction, it may fairly be contended that even in Bombay secon- 
dary education, so greedily sought and readily paid for by the 
people, may properly ask such support from the State as shall raise 
it to the highest efficiency, and by means of bursaries bring it within 
reach of every boy of adequate capacity and promise. If all India 
is taken into view the case is no better, perhaps worse than in 
Bombay. Between 1881 and 1885 the total cost of secondary 
instruction for boys rose from forty-four to sixty-four lakhs of 
rupees, while the Government contributions actually diminished 
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from Es. I55965OOO to Es. 1,5 18,000. In Madras, in 1888-89, 
tliere were 147 higli schools, with some 26,000 pupils. But of these 
forty-seven were unaided, and, of course, uncontrolled ; sixty-eight 
were aided ; twenty-eight were Local Board schools, and only four 
directly supported and controlled by Government. 

In University education the x-etrogression of Government has 
been niai'’ked in 1889-90 by reducing the staff of European pro- 
fessors at the Hooghley College, and by placing the Krishnagur 
and Eajashaha Colleges under a European principal of the subor- 
dinate educational service, assisted by graduates of the Calcutta 
University. The education at these institutions ma}?* possibly not 
be seriously and imniediately irnpamed by the changes in the staff; 
but there is, a.t least, a risk of deterioration. The students in the 
Bengal Colleges went on meanwhile increasing, while the cost of 
each to Government fell by about tw^enty per cent. Economy was 
farther attained by i^efusing grants-in-aid to 413 secondary schools 
in 1889--90, which was followed in 1890-91 by a decline of 2000 
in the number of pupils in these establishments, though the number 
of schools increased. In the Punjab, of six colleges, only one 
remained under Government control in 1890-91. The control of 
Univei'sity education, of which the Government is divesting itself, 
is not as yet passing in any large measure into native hands. 
In Madi'as, in 1 887-88, of eleven first-class colleges teaching the 
course up to the B.A. degree, seven wei'e aided colleges, six main- 
tained by missionary bodies, and one the Doveton (Protestant) 
College. Three high schools, it is said, became second-grade 
colleges, teaching up to the first examination in arts, and three, 
it is fuiiher said, are under native committees. There is one 
college of higher rank, founded by the Maharajah of Yizianagram; 
]>ut the most completely developed, and peiiiaps tlie only fully 
developed college under purely native management in India, is the 
Fergusson College at Poona. The college at Aligarli is a native 
foundation, but it is under a European principal. It is the mis- 
sionaries wdio thus far ai^e taking the place of Government, and the 
readiness with which their teaching is accepted pi^oves the intense 
desire of the people for high education. There is no reason to 
doubt that the missionary colleges do their woi'k efficiently ; their 
students take honours in the University examinations. Yet secular 
instruction is not the aim of their being, and Sir A. Croft remarks 
of Bengal, in 1888-89, that the superiority of the Government 
colleges was fully maintained. 

The institution of the science desrrees in the Indian Universities, 
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or tlie iiitrodnction o£ tlie science subjects into the course for B.A,, 
produced a certain movement from the literary to the science course. 
Ill Madras, in 1 887-8 8 , there was a transfer of about thirty per cent, 
of candidates from languages to the various optional ” or selected 
subjects. The extension of professional openings and professional 
studies will, it may be hoped, continue to attract many students to 
physical science ; but, in spite of the general success of the candi- 
dates for degrees taking up the optional subjects, they have of late 
declined in numbers from year to year. Sir A. Croft observes that 
in the unaided colleges science is virtually no longer taught. The 
strong natural bent of the people of Bengal has prevailed against 
all inducements. 

In Bombay the impetus given under Lord Reay’s administration to 
technical teaching has not yet lost any of its force. It is maintained 
with liberality, the expenditure in 1 890-9 1 having risen from 89,000 
rupees to 1 2 3,000 rupees contributed by Government. Literary edu- 
cation and technical training go on pari 2oass2i, though pursued gene- 
rally by quite different classes of students. But training for 
practical ends is sought in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
and in the classes of the Poona College of Science. In the Uni- 
versity the old order of studies still maintains its predominance. 
The number of students taking up the classical languages does not 
decline, and the general interest of native society in the Sanskrit 
literature grows more pronounced as it grows more enlightened. 
But while the demand for a higher and more complete teaching is 
thus growing, the means of teaching, even where they have not 
been lessened, have not been allowed to increase. There would 
seem, as Sir A. Croft reported iu 1888, to be “room for a great 
development of the highest form of education, of the value of which 
to its possessors and to the State there can be little doubt;’’ but 
the Government colleges, which could best impart the highest 
instruction, are bound down to tasks of a lower order by the insuffi- 
cieucy of their staffs. Mr. Wordsworth, the Principal of the Elphin- 
stone College, reports : If no additions are to be made, the work 
of preparing youths for the previous examinations should be 
carried on in the high schools or provincial colleges, and this 
college be open only to students preparing for the higher examina- 
tions. With our existing staff we could teach these pretty effectu- 
ally, and include in our course some lectures for those reading for 
the degree of M.A.” It is evident, then, that, as at present con- 
stituted and manned, the Government colleges fall short of giving 
that highest instruction without which all the lower teaching must 
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more or less fail to produce a creative, reproductive intelligence. 
It is only to Government agency tliat we can look for this highest 
teaching ; and for a due balance of ejffort and development amongst 
the several classes of instruction it is indispensable. 

It has already been pointed out, in the inaugural address of the 
eminent President of this Congress, how the study of Sanskrit has, 
in the past generation, added to the history of the human mind 
and of human institutions. It is taking an ever- widening place in 
the field of literatoe and history, and the facts and thoughts which 
it presents claim more and more an equal place beside those fur- 
nished by the more familiar literature of ancient and modern 
Europe. For India a correct appreciation of the teachings of its 
literature is of inestimable importance. In no other country is the 
present so deeply rooted in the past ; in none are existing institu- 
tions, beliefs, and manners so unintelligible, except by reference to 
their origin in a remote antiquity. The search for what this far 
past has to reveal, the interpretation of what it has to tell, ought to 
be, must be in great part, the work of native scholars. But just as 
the treasures of Sanskrit ai’e now found indispensable by the Euro- 
pean scholar to a complete survey of human progress, so must the 
native student be furnished with an ample armament of general 
culture, with European learning and European methods of investiga- 
tion, if he is to discover and appreciate the golden ore in the Eastern 
mines of learning. He must bear a torch of European criticism if 
he is to draw from his native stores matter that will be accepted as 
a true addition to the wealth of mankind. He it is who has to 
take up those elements of civilisation which Europe offers, and 
present them in shapes which his countrymen can assimilate, and 
through them find their way into the great march of modern 
progress. A stunted and merely Asiatic culture will for such a 
purpose be almost useless. Of Sanskrit, as of many other things, it 
may be said that to know it alone is but to half know it, and recent 
history demonstrates that its study cannot really flourish except 
when it grows side by side with a free and generous culture in the 
widest sense. 

The few purely Oriental colleges that have survived in India 
have been described as mere remnants of old institutions, designed 
for the cultivation of the classical learning of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans, especially as bearing on their religion, laws, and 
customs/’ Only three of these colleges survive : the Sanskrit 
department of the college at Benares ; the Oriental department of 
the Canning College at Lucknpw, and the Oriental college at Lahore. 
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There is also the Madrasa at Calcutta, but this has become merely 
a second-grade college. Its standard in Arabic is not prescribed 
by any University, and its literary energy stands almost at zero. 
The Oriental department of the Canning College has about ninety 
students, of whom the majority are Mahomedans. They are 
examined by the Punjab University for its Oriental titles, but not 
for ordinary degrees. The Calcutta Sanskrit College now instructs 
classes for the first examination in Arts. Some half-dozen or so of 
students may be found reading Sanskzit for the degree of M.A. 
The Sanskrit department of the College at Benares presents a much 
better figure. It has about 460 students. Proficiency is rewarded 
by Oriental titles. In the Anglo-Sanskrit department there are 
about fifty students, mostly pundits of advanced years. The crowd 
of Brahmins, who in former days taught Sanskrit to thousands of 
disciples from all parts of India, has vanished. The ancient interest 
in the study has died out, the newer interest seeks other ways of 
satisfaction. The Benares students, as may well be supposed, 
devote themselves to learning with great zeal and assiduity ; and 
the knowledge they acquire is, in a narrow way, solid and complete. 
Yet we learn that outside mathematics and astronomy, taught by 
translations from English, the teaching moves entirely in the old 
grooves. What we should call a critical knowledge of the language 
is scarcely to be found,'' The Anglo-Sanskrit department, opened^ 
or reopened, in 18 8 a, has not as yet had time to produce any 
material effect. 

We could not gather from these examples that Sanskrit, standing 
alone and as a law unto itself, was capable of doing much for the 
mental enrichment of modern India, or even of long maintaining 
itself as a subject of general serious study. The Oriental College 
at Lahore was stai'ted with wider aims and a more promising 
announcement of studies. It cultivates the Oriental classical 
languages along with the higher branches of European knowledge 
through the vernaculars. , . . Students are thus prepared for 
examination in arts, medicine, and engineering. . . . The chief 
object of the students is not the acquisition of general knowledge, 
but the advanced study of the Eastern classics. • . . The highei’ 
training in the classics enables us to attract classes who have a 
desire for Eastern but none for Western learning, and to insist on 
the acquisition of a certain amount of more general knowledge — 
that required for the entrance examination of the Oriental Faculty. 

. . . We hope gradually to lead our students to follow the course 
for degrees rather than that for titles." 

E 
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The Punjab College was made a University in 1882. It was 
intended to be Oriental in spirit and character without being 
confined to the study of Oriental learning and languages. The 
examinations in 'Arts are held not only in English but in the verna- 
cular languages, and an Oriental Faculty examines for special degrees 
in Oriental classics. An institution resting on such broad and 
liberal ideas ought a prirn'i to have achieved a great success. It 
may be presumed to have done for Sanskrit and Arabic all that 
could be done by merely Oriental methods. These were carried so 
far that astronomy was taught for some time according to the 
Ptolemaic system, as adopted by the Arabians. An investigation 
into the working of the institution was held in 1885— 86, and this 
brought to light the extraordinary condition of affairs that all the 
students who were attending the college and school were stipendiaries, 
with the exception of fox"ty-six, who were in expectation of receiving 
stipends.” This gave occasion to some very caustic comments on 
the part of the Lieutenant-Governor, who found that students' 
stipends had been drawn for eight, ten, and even fourteen years. 

With regard to the scope of the pretensions and the operations of 
the Oriental College and School,” the Sub-Committee found that 
they were altogether out of proportion to the available means, 
teaching power, and appliances.” The Sub-Committee state, There 
are, at present, no classes in Hindu and Mahomedan law. As 
regards the medical classes, it was found that the only instruction 
given was half-an-hour a day in the study of ancient Sanskrit, or 
Arabic medical books.” Yet the Oriental classics, it was reported, 
were taught up to a high standard, and science and general know- 
ledge were well conveyed through the vernacular. The purely 
artificial character of the Institution was proved by the fact that, as 
compared with an expenditure by Government of Es. 25,447, only 
Rs. 578 were realised from fees. 

It seems to result from this examination of all the available 
instances, that Oriental education, on a purely Oriental basis in 
India, has not quite succeeded, even when tried under the most 
favourable conditions. It is equally evident that there is an insuffi- 
cient provision for high University edncation. In 1885-86, as Sir 
Alfred Croft points out, only twelve colleges in all India prepared 
candidates successfully for the degree of M. A. If the instruction 

were provided, there would probably be no lack of students to take 
advantage of it.” It ought to be provided, and especially in 
Sanskrit, as the completion and , the crown of a thorough and com- 
prehensive course of general study — linked closely on to the whole 
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body of University teaching. It is as important to the students of 
to-day, who are to be the teachers of the future, as a knowledge of 
precedents is to the English lawyer. It should be taught, if neces- 
sary, more intensively rather than extensively. It is dear to the 
]3eople, the key by which the riddle of their existence is solved, a 
means whereby the two great masses of British subjects can at 
length meet upon a common ground of thought. 

I have pointed to the fact that the system of public education in 
India was similar in its main outlines to the English system. It 
was well to start from a known platform, but the English plan was 
obviously but a fragment of a complete sj-stem. It provided only 
for the simplest rudimentary instruction as a public care. The 
State education of India is in this respect immensely ahead of it, 
and yet this, especially in recent years, has been obstructed and 
embarrassed bj” a tangle of notions of British growth, grown obsolete, 
in a great measure, even in the United Kingdom, and wholly 
inapplicable to a country of such widely different conditions as 
India. The statesman of India should be enlightened, not enslaved, 
by the example of this country. 


Not clinging to an ancient saw, 

Not mastered by a modern term.’’ 

Piercing through circumstances to principles he should discern 
that the higher and the highest education he can bestow is the 
perpetual want of India until it be satisfied, arid that the interest 
of England is beyond all measure concerned in the shape and 
direction given to the growing and aspiring intellect of the great 
dependency. 

The secondary schools in India have this advantage over the 
endowed schools in England, that they are subject to regular and 
searching examination. They form a part of the system inspected 
and controlled by the Education Department. In England, on the 
other hand, when the Charity Commissioners have once framed a 
scheme ibr a school, and set it going, it is thenceforward left very 
mncli to itself. It does not come within the visitations of the 
Inspectors of Schools, because it is not a primary aided school; 
the Charity Commissioners have no authority to appoint inspectors 
or exercise superintendence. Hence they have no official means of 
testing either the soundness of their schemes or the intelligence and 
zeal with which they are carried out by the governing bodies. Nor 
can the Charity Commissioners find out with any certainty where a 
want of secondary education is most felt, and how for each locality 
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it may best be supplied. Wales and Scotland are in tins respect 
distinctly in advance o£ England. In England tbe State does not 
found Mgb schools or help, or even inspect them. They are found 
in some places where they are almost thrown away. In others they 
exist not where they are most needed, or exist only through private 
enterprise or benevolence. There are some scholarships linking the 
primary to the secondaiy schools, and this is a point at which the 
Charity Commissioners aim in their schemes for reorganising educa- 
tional foundations 5 but there is an absolute want of continuity and 
system as between the lower and the higher education. The State 
looks after the former ; the latter, equally important, is left almost 
to chance. India, in the outline, at least, of its educational system., 
approaches the completeness of Germany. There is a regular grada- 
tion of schools and of studies from the lowest to the highest, and to 
the University. Yoluntary bodies who have established schools and 
colleges receive grants in aid on terms which place them on an 
equality with the Government institutions, and which are perfectly 
satisfactory to them. They provide instruction in many cases at 
lower rates and with more consideration for individual cases than 
the purely public institutions. A poor boy of unusual ability knows 
exactly what opportunities are open to him, what line he has to 
take in order to make his way to a University degree ; and there 
are aids enough on the way in the shape of Government and muni- 
cipal scholarships to encourage him in diligence. The plan of 
Indian public education is not ill laid down. What it wants is 
enrichment, enlargement, the capacity and means to cultivate the 
best abilities, to turn out and preserve to learning a larger — a much 
larger — proportion of distinguished men among the host of medio- 
crities. But it needs, too, a recognition of the principle thoroughly 
accepted in Germany, that the higher the scale of education the 
wider the region interested in it. Thus the State should contribute 
a larger proportion to the secondary than to the primary school. In 
India it is generally just the reverse. In England secondary educa- 
tion is left to take care of itself. The very wealth of endowments 
with which the community ha^ been enriched by the munificence of 
past generations has in recent years stood in the way of a syste- 
matic progi-ess of scholars from the lowest to the highest rung of 
the educational ladder. Many of our great foundations date from 
an earlier period, but the sixteenth century was particularly fruitful 
in grammar-schools. It was a time when men's minds were greatly 
and nobly stirred, a time of rising prices, of prosperity for the middle 
classes, and of confidence in the future. The endowments took 
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generally the form of dedications of land, which were specially 
appropriate for large townSj because the value of the land would 
increase with the growth of population, and of children needing 
instruction. The stream of benevolence, though lessened in propor- 
tion to the nation’s wealth, has never ceased to flow, but many new 
objects have arisen, and new means of elementary education have 
come into existence on lines different from those of earlier times. 
A generous education was in the times following the revival of 
learning recognised as the only education. Instruction aimed at 
learning, as learning was then conceived ; but the practical needs of 
active life were little cared for by the grammar-school master, and 
the demand for immediately useful instruction, even on a very low 
level, gave rise to the private adventure schools in which the mass 
of middle-class Englishmen have been brought up. 

No country shows more than England the impoverishment which 
the lower everyday studies suffer through a divorce from the higher. 
While classical and philosophical learning has kept on the old lines, 
sharing fairly in the general movement of European thought, though 
suffering by its partial severance from the great active interests of 
the nation, the exigencies of daily life amongst a lower, rougher 
class have been met by a rude rule-of-thumb education, or rather 
instruction, supplying in a fragmentary unorganised way such scraps 
of practical accomplishments as were indispensable for purposes of 
business. There is neither the systematic discipline imposed on 
the teachers and learners of the classical languages, nor is teaching 
based on a thorough study of human faculties and human growth, 
and working on this foundation towards a gymnastic of the mind, 
which shall open wider and strengthen it in such a sequence of 
training as may produce the maximum of energy and flexibility in 
the whole sphere of effort and invention within which the intended 
occupations are embraced. Individual genius of course triumphs 
in England, as everywhere over the obstacle of unfavourable sur- 
roundings, but in England perhaps more than anywhere capacity 
goes to waste through want of cultivation. Eecent years, no 
doubt, have seen great efforts made by the Charity Commissioners 
to make the educational endowments which abound in some parts 
of the country available for carrying on youths of exceptional 
promise from one stage to another of education. The existence 
even of such possibilities for ability and diligence is not generally 
known. There is a complete absence of a system connecting 
the lower with the higher schools, and with the Universities. 
There may incidentally and occasionally be some gain in leaving 
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a leaven of high mtelligence, even though luicultivatecl, to work 
amongst the masses; hut this is not to be compared in value, 
socially or politically, with a continuous and regular moveirient 
upwards, bringing home to the poor and ignorant, that for them 
as for others — for their sons, at any rate— there is a free career 
open to ability. A chain of common intellectual interests, binding 
the different orders of the community together, is not less im- 
portant in view of the rising problems of the future, than the 
political and religious connections which counteract the severing 
influence of differences of means. Now, in the matter of gradation 
and co-ordination in its educational system, India is distinctly in 
advance of England. Scotland and /Wales will bear comparison 
with India, as they take greatly the lead of England, but in any 
criticism of the Indian Educational Department, it must be borne 
in mind that, with limited means, and with enormous difficulties 
to contend against, the Government has placed instruction, and 
the highest instruction, fairly within the reach of every youth of 
ability who chooses to strive for it. 

By the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1 889, provision 
is made for an Education Committee for each county. The Com- 
mittee is to submit to the Charity Commissioners a scheme for the 
intermediary and technical education of the countiy, and for the 
use of existing endowments. The County Council may provide for 
the scheme out of the county rate, with a condition for its own 
representation on the governing board. The scheme has to be dealt 
with and put in operation by the Charity Commissioners, like one for 
an endowed school. Provision is thus made for a complete scheme 
of secondaiy schools if only the County Councils will vote the re- 
quisite funds. The extra rate for this purpose must not exceed 
a halfpenny in the pound. To the sum thus raised may be added 
an equal sum from the Treasury, on condition of the schools being 
maintained in an efficient state. The schemes proposed must be 
approved by the Charity Commissioners, which, it may be hoped, 
will prevent any degradation of the existing means, slender as they 
are, of higher instruction. 

In Scotland, secondary education has in some way been provided 
for in the ordinary schools during the last two centuries. There 
are many more endowments than in Wales, though not so many as 
in England. A power of rating, not only for lower but for higher 
class schools, was given by the legislation of twenty years ago. 
It was found by experience that enough had not been done for 
secondary education, and, further arrangements had to be made, hut 
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the problem presented itself under far more favourable conditions 
than elsewhere. 

By a recent order of the Scottish Education Commission of the 
Privy Ooiincib a representative Committee will be formed for every 
county. * 

It will report on the existing means of higher education in each 
county in Scotland. 

It will name the schools fitted for an additional provision, and 
the school districts where new schools are needed. It will say 
whether any secondary school, not being a higher-class public school 
under the Act of 1872, is eligible for a share in the grant. 

It will consider any pi’oposal submitted by the County Council 
for promoting technical education in connection with secondary 
education by means of funds at its disposal. 

There are similar provisions for the great burghs of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 

The allowances are iis a head for average of boys above 13 who 
have passed Standard YI. ; £6 a bead for children who, having 
been for three years in a public or State-aided school, have passed 
Standard VI., and such further examination as may be prescribed 
to test their fitness for secondary education ; ;^2 a head for those 
under 13 who have passed Standard YI. 3 to State-aided schools 
making provision for higher education, I a head for each pupil 
passing the third stage of a special subject deemed secondary, 
and £s remains a year learning secondary 

subjects. 

Suitable buildings must be provided and the curriculum must be 
approved as conditions of the aforesaid grants. 

The continuation of the grant is conditional on annual approval by 
the County Committee or Burgh Committee and Scottish Education 
Department of the work of the schools. 

I have pointed already to the earnest and widely spread desire 
for secondary education which prevails in India. In the great 
towns which are the centres of industrial activity the craving for 
technical instruction is no less vigorous. The objects properly 
included in secondary and in technical education are very well 
indicated in Section 17 of the Welsh Act already referred to. 
It is almost a disgrace to great cities of the empire like Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay if they do not profit by the examples 
which have been set them by the chief towns of the United 
Kingdom, and, with the aid which they may most reasonably 
claimi, establish secondary schools on a large and liberal scale. 
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If tteir inliabitants in the next generation are to retain their place 
in the world of intellect and of material prosperity, learning and 
science and the applications of science must be assiduously studied. 
A truly corporate spirit ought to manifest itself in all ways in which, 
as in this, combined and co-ordinated action is immeasurabl}?- more 
efficient than individual effort. Offers of private endowments should 
be met in a generous spirit, and the Government thus shamed, if 
necessary, into an equal liberality. Every populous municipality in 
India should strive to place itself on the level of Edinburgh or 
Dundee, and make secondary instruction in learning and in industrial 
arts one of the main aims of its corporate existence. In some of 
the municipalities below the first rank the requisite spirit exists; 
in the greatest it may be feared a less noble ambition or a greater 
stinginess prevails. But by one means or another, from one source 
or another, provision' must be made for keeping the Indian scholar 
and the Indian artificer or captain of labour abreast of the general 
line of progress if the gains of to-day are to be preserved, and 
positive retrogression is to be avoided. 

The mofussil or rural districts of India are now almost everywhere 
brought under the control of local boards established under the im- 
pulse given by Lord Eipon’s administration. These may, for our 
present purpose, be compared with the County Councils of the 
United Kingdom. Wherever, within the bounds of a zilla, the 
want of secondary education of either class has become distinctly 
felt, a way should be provided on the Welsh or the Scottish model 
for the constitution of a local educational council or committee, and 
for the establishment of such secondary schools on such a footing as 
may be expedient. The local boards should be invested with a power 
of rating within modest limits for this special purpose, and the 
provincial Government should be empowered or required to supple- 
ment the rate in each case with an equal sum from the general pro- 
vincial revenues up to an aggregate settled quinquennially hy the 
Imperial Government. The schemes would differ materially for 
different districts. It may be feared that ^ in some apathy, or the 
dread even of a slightly increased fiscal burden, would prevent any 
universal demand for higher instruction from arising. In such cases 
it should be open to any substantial portion of the community to 
make the requisite demand, and to Government to act on such 
demand. The contribution from the provincial revenue would be a 
sufficient check on hasty assent. The principle of a local provision, 
-compulsory for primary instruction, discretionary for secondary 
•education, is already embodied in the law, but two further steps 
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are necessary, or at least desirable : ( i ) The constitution of an 
Educational Commission on the Scottish system; and (2) a power 
to enforce action in favour of higher instruction when necessary. 
Add to these a uniform contribution by Government, and then the 
machinery would be complete. At present the Governmentj in 
Bombay desires to help local boaiHs to the extent of one-third of 
the cost of elementary education, but its means, like those of the 
local boards, are insufficient. They could be found and would be 
found ill the quinquennial fiscal contract between the provincial and 
the Imperial Governments if a statutory duty were imposed on the 
former to aid local communities commensurately with their willing- 
ness to tax themselves both for primary and for secondary education. 
In most municipalities of Western India a special education rate 
would be least unpalatable when devoted to the purpose of higher 
instruction, in a liberal sense, but with due regard to the specific 
wants of the population. It has, indeed, been found necessary to 
check a municipality’s contribution, and official congratulations have 
been uttered over municipalities’ parsimony in this direction, as 
leaving more available for primary instruction. 

Considering the position of England as the mistress of India, and 
the fact that Her Majesty rules over six Asiatics for one subject of 
European blood, the provision made in England for the encourage- 
ment of Oriental learning is of a mean and unworthy kind. The 
able young men who crowd our Universities, looking anxiously 
forward for a career, see that, except by great good fortune, to turn 
to Sanskrit or Arabic, instead of Greek and Latin, would be to ruin 
their prospects, to place themselves on a low level of means and 
comfort, for all their lives. India could afford something, England 
could afford much, towards remedying this evil, and making English 
Orientalists as numerous and productive, let us say, as those of 
Germany. In the disposal of offices that require Oriental learning, 
the Universities and other learned bodies would do well to give a 
preference to men who, by long residence in India, have gained a 
living acquaintance with its literature as it lives and works in the 
mind of the people. Native scholars of distinguished erudition 
should be invited and induced to take up their residence, and to 
work and lecture for a longer or shorter period in the United 
Kingdom. Some young Englishmen of unusual zeal and promise 
should be sent to complete their studies at Benares. Such supple- 
mentary measures as these would complete and crown the improved 
development of learning in India. They would bring the metro- 
politan country into closer relation with its great dependency ; they 
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would do something to correct the superciliousness which springs 
from ignorance, and to promote that communion of thought and 
feeling, without which a true and all-pervading unity of imperial 
spirit is all but impossible. 

In India, as has been done in Egypt, a large sum might be 
obtained for Sanskrit education out of the numerous religious 
endowments, without any departure from their main purpose. In 
some cases which have come into the Courts new schemes for the 
administration of the charities have been framed, and in the place 
of large additions to genuine places and to the crowd of mendicants 
to be fed gratuitously, provision has been made for the establish- 
ment and extension of schools. An Act was passed by the legis- 
lation a couple of years ago under which the Government can in 
many cases do even more efficiently what the Courts have some- 
times done. In the present state of feeling of the native com- 
munity in India, no applications of charitable funds w’ould be more 
acceptable than those by which education should be extended ; and 
if this extension should, even in part, .take the shape of placing the 
study of Sanskrit and of Arabic on a high and scholarly basis, it 
would everywhere be taken as a sign of true interest and sympathy, 
and do much to endear their rulers to the Hindu and Mahomedan 
subjects of Her Majesty. Many opulent natives of India — chiefs 
and others— feel a deep religious, as well as a social and benevolent, 
interest in the higher education of their countrymen. We have 
only to look at the long list of endowments conferred on the Uni- 
versity of Bombay daring its one generation of existence, to see 
that a generous desire to aid scholarship is very widely diffused. 
It is indeed the opinion of some who know the University well, 
that there are in proportion scholarships enough, and that more 
good can now be done by adding to the general fund of the Uni- 
vei'sity than by creating additional prizes. But all will, I think, 
concur, when I commend to the attention of wealthy and patriotic 
men the founding of lectureships and scholarships constituted speci- 
ally for the pursuit of original research, and for widening and 
deepening the foundations on which the Indian, and especially 
Sanskrit, learning of the future is to be built. The aim should be 
to make native scholars not only complete masters of their own 
sacred language, but masters also of the general learning and 
philosophy, without which their special acquirements must lose 
half their value. 

If the several means of govermental, corporate, and individual 
action which I have indicated should be brought to hear energetically 
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but judiciously on Indian students, tbe result in a generation 
would be a rise in the quality of native education as remarkable 
as its wide extension during our own time. Whether in those 
active pursuits which call for a large share of physical energy the 
Hindus will ever quite equal Europeans may reasonably be doubted 
but in learning and speculation they may certainly expect to pro- 
duce some great masters from among the multitude who are ready 
to become submissive and earnest disciples. 

In dwelling as I have done on the duty and the means of 
enlarging and elevating the native learning of India, I would not 
be understood as advocating any indiscriminate multiplication of the 
mere passmen w^ho take up Sanskrit or Persian as their classical 
language for the bachelor's degree. The aim should be rather to 
increase the depth and fulness of learning than to add to the crowd 
of half-trained scholars. The tastes and traditions of the Hindus 
tend always to throw an excessive number of competitors into the 
ranks of those who seek literary employment. Thousands become 
ill-educated scholars merely because this is their hereditary calling, 
and they have not energy to strike into a new career. These 
numerous ineffectives lower the general level of aspiration even 
amongst those who do better. They should be to a large extent 
excluded from the career of learning by severer tests applied at an 
early stage, and, as far as possible, other careers should be opened 
for them. The sluggish and incapable must needs be comparative 
failures in any line whatever, but many who have no literary gift 
might succeed as engineers, as builders, carpenters, and machinists. 
The appliances of advanced mechanical art have as yet been but 
little brought to bear on the construction of houses in Indian cities. 
Sanitation is in its infancy; sound and pure art is but little em- 
ployed by the wealthy commercial classes in the embellishment of 
their dwellings. In every direction there are calls for the increased 
application of science and the industrial arts to improve the comfort 
and beauty of human life. A somewhat severe code of building 
laws and sanitary regulations would not only improve the physical 
well-being of the people, but would open out occupation for a multi- 
tude of specialists and experts who would thus be drawn off from 
the too-crowded field of literary work. Thus the material and the 
intellectual improvement of the peo]3le would-be directly advanced 
by the same measures which would gi’adually break down the anti- 
economical restrictions of such employments and wasteful modes of 
production. 

In pointing out the shortcomings of the Sanskrit College at 
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Benares, ifcs principal, ^Dr, Thibaut, adds that tbe English colleges 
have done very little for the promotion of Sanskrit scholarship. 
This cannot be accepted as correct without a large qualification as 
applied to the colleges of the Bombay Presidency. These have pro- 
duced men like Messrs. Bhandarkar, Pandit, and Telang, who know 
well how to employ the critical . methods of European scholarship. 
They are able to hold their own in contests with the most advanced 
European scholars in matters controverted amongst them. The 
Bombay Sanskrit Series is a most creditable evidence in several 
of its productions that native scholarship,^ while characterised by all 
the minute thoroughness of the old indigenous school, can yet in 
favoured instances quit the old grooves and expatiate in the wider 
field opened to it by the vigour and enterprise of European learning. 

^ PiMications hj Native& in Pomhay. 

I. S. P. Pandit : — 

(1) “Edition of the Raghiivansk,” 3 Xrs. Bo. S. S. 

(2) “Edition of the Malavikagnimitra ” (No. i, two editions). Bo. S. S. 

(3) “Edition of the Vikram.oiwesi ” (No. i, two editions). Bo. S. S. 

(4) “ Edition of the Gfaiidevaho ” (No. i). Bo. S. S. 

(5) “ KnmaragrcBacharita ” (in the Press, No. i). Bo. S. S. 

(6) “The Atbaryaveda with Sdyana’s Com.,” discovered bj Mr. Pandit, and 

published for the Government of Bombay (in the Press). 

(7) “ Yedasthayatra,” not completed, a serial translation of the R. V. into Eng- 

lish and Hebrew. 

II . K T. Telang 

(S) “Edition of Bhartrihari’s Centuries ” (No. r, two editions). Bo. S. S. 

(9) “ Bli%avaddgita ” translated. Sacred Books of the East, vol. xviii. 

{ 10) “Was the IMmdyana copied from Homer ? ” 

III. B.G.BhihKMrka.r:— 

( 1 1) “Edition of Malattmadliava” (one vol.). Bo. S. S. 

(12) “ Report on the Search for S. MSS.” 1882-S3 (vol. i.). Government Press. 

(13) “Report on the Search for S. MSS.” iS83-~84 (vol. i.). Government Press. 

(14) “History of the Bekhan for the Bombay Gazetteer.” 

(15) “Wilson Lectures on Indian languages ” (published each Year). Bombay 

Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

iV. Apte. 

(16) Englisli-Sanskrit Bictionary. 

(17) Sanskrit-Engli.sh Dictionary, 

(18) Guide to Sanskrit Composition. 

V.-YI. Parab and Godbole. 

The Dasakiimdracharita with the Comm, of Kavindra of Sfiiasrati and Sivaram 
Tiwaro ; and many other editions, with Commentaries for the Niniayasilgra Press. 

E.g.j Sdkuntala, with the Arthadyotanika, Priyadarsika, by Sri 'Harsha, Kathfisa- 
ritsa Sitgara, &c. kc. 
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This tribute is due to the not inconsiderable group of young native 
scholars who, in the Bombay Presidency and the region subject to 
its influence, have maintained and still maintain the national honour 
in the beloved field of national learning, while they accept and 
employ in a truly catholic spirit all the resources placed at their 
disposal by the great brotherhood of erudition throughout the world. 
Yet if one without pretensions to be an expert may hazard the 
observation, the general out-turn of Sanskrit teaching, even in the 
Elphinstone and the Dekhan Colleges of the Bombay Presidency is 
stunted and meagre as compared with the needs of the community 
and of the age. The ordinary students just pass the examinations 
and obtain their degrees on a very slender minimum of true critical 
scholarship. A certain limited command of Sanskrit is most easily 
acquired by those whose vernacular language rests so largely on a 
Sanskrit foundation, and whose daily converse teems with Sanskrit 
phrases. But this kind of rote-knowledge need not necessarily 
imply a more thorough scholarship than a courier’s acquaintance 
with French or Italian. The B.A. who takes up Sanskrit as his 
classical language does no doubt go a good deal further than that, 
but still not far enough for a vivifying formative influence to be 
exercised over him, still less for his powers to become in their turn 
productive and add materially to the sum of human knowledge and 
the volume of intellectual harmonies amongst mankind. I should 
even say, from observation, that Sanskrit, studied with anything 
like exclusiveness and made almost the sole ground of mental exer- 
tion during those years in which a permanent stamp is given to the 
intellectual and moral character, is apt in ordinary cases to exercise 
a narrowing and self-involving influence, to give acuteness and 
verbal skill, while hardening and confirming local and national 
conceit and disinclination to receive instruction from without. It 
would be invidious to cite particular evidences of this; but they 
must be manifest to any one who closely observes the movements of 
native society at such a place as Poona. The position taken up by 
many Hindu scholars with reference to women and their place in 
human society shows that there may be genuine and extensive 
learning of a kind with but little moral expansion, and but slight 
enlargement of the capacity to appreciate the means by which India 
and the Hindus may contribute nobly to the future progress of the 
human race. 

There seems, then, to be needed, even for the full appreciation 
of the Sanskrit literature and philosophy, much more than a tech- 
nical mastery, however perfect, of the mere language itself. A 
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liberal — that is, a wide-reaching — education is essential to the 
Sanskritist in India as in Europe, if he would make his learning 
fruitful and an element of huroan progress. It should be informed 
with philosophy, with the thoughts and emotions that have a 
universal and eternal value. The liberal education means for the 
Hindu (and indeed equally, or still more, for the Miisalman) a 
thorough immersion in European thought — not in mathematical or 
physical science, which has its high and separate value, but in the 
thought which is concerned with the proper activities of men as 
individuals and as members of society. Fertility, expansion, even 
a true conception of what each system contains and can do for man, 
must be got at by bringing the European and the Asiatic systems 
into close contact and comparison. For this the Indian scholar 
should resort to the great fountain-heads of Western thought in the 
Greek literature, and follow' the stream down through the philo- 
sophers and historians who have portrayed, and partly made, the 
living progressive world in its successive phases down to our 
own day. 

The study of a literature or a philosophy — the one blends with 
the other — thus pursued is as far as possible from deserving a sneer 
or a reproach as unpractical. The favourite notion of fifty years 
ago, that the world could be regenerated and human happiness 
secured by mere lcdss€7:-faire, and the mechanical operation of bar- 
baric self-acting laws of supply and demand, has been discredited 
by experience. Human society, human welfare and progress, it is 
now seen, present ever new problems, whicli demand for their 
solution a deeper insight into man's nature, a larger and more 
generous sympathy with his spiritual needs, than were dreamed of 
in a past generation. After a long fascination by the marvels of 
science, and the boons it has bestowed on our material existence, 
men’s minds once more turn from the new standpoint thus gained 
towards a corresponding advance in their intellectual and moral 
being. The air is full of announcements of schemes for giving 
men more leisure, for making them more mutually helpful, for 
satisfying aspirations towards a beauty and completeness of life 
in which the soul may find rest. The time has once more 
arrived for the speculative and creative faculty to do some great 
things for the relief of man's estate. The more minds there are 
brought to bear on this work, and the better skilled and furnished 
they are with various endowments and experience, the greater will 
be the prospect of success. It appears to be the scheme of Pro- 
vidence, or a necessity of human nature, that many problems of 
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society s bo aid first be wrought out on a limited scale, as amongst 
the Hebrews and the Greeks, before the results become available to 
mankind at large. Each nation stirred by great impulses may hope 
that it will have its own definite contribution to give towards the 
growth of our race in power, nobleness, and moral beauty. The 
Hindu and the Musalman have their contributions to make, but, in 
order to present these in shapes that shall be effectual and pro- 
ductive, they must gain a wide intellectual outlook. They must 
qualify themselves to see and to grasp those subtle links which bind 
human activities in a substantial unity amid endless phenomenal 
diversities. Thus trained and disciplined, they may, with their fine 
contemplative powers, become the interpreters of the special experi- 
ence of their own people— of their specific message to mankind — 
in forms intelligible and acceptable to all nations. They will thus 
repay their debt to England and to Europe by a bounteous contribu- 
tion to the sources of our future welfare, to an enlarged philosophy, 
a wider benevolence, and to the mighty hopes that make us 
men.” 
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THE LANGUAGE CENSUS OF INDIA. 

BY 

JERYOISE ATHELSTAIS-E BAINES, 

Genms CmnmUsioner for India, 

“ €crTL de TToXXa Wi/ea koX ovk 6fjL6(j:)Ccvd o-cfyLcrL.^' — HerODOTUS. 

The subject on wliicli I am to address yon to-day is the census of 
the languages of India, which, I may mention, formed part of the 
general census of that country taken in February 1891. I may 
as well introduce my subject with a few words of explanation as to 
the scope of the inquiry and its object. 

The Committee which drew up the scheme of operations for the 
first general census of India, of which body my predecessor, Sir W. 
Chichele Plowden, was the leading spirit, recommended that a return 
of mother-tongue should be obtained, which might serve, in com- 
bination with another of birthplace, as an indication of race, in 
cases of foreigners or persons of mixed blood. The suggestion was 
approved by the Government, and the results are to be found in 
the report on that census. 

Ten years later, when we were making preparations for the 
census of 1891, we proposed an expansion of the schedule which 
would allow for the entry of race in cases such as those I mentioned 
just now, but we thought it advisable to retain the column for 
parent- tongue, not so much for comparison with the return for the 
preceding census, as to serve as an aid to future philological 
inquiry, I admit, of course, that the offhand inquisition which 
alone is practicable at a census is not much of a step in that direc- 
tion ; still it is a step, and it was an object with us to get a photo- 
graph, as it were, of the existing distribution of language in India, 
from the popular standpoint, which might to some extent guide the 
more leisurely and comprehensive researches of competent specialists. 
In accordance with this view, the instructions issued regarding 
language ran as follows : — 

‘‘Enter here the language ordinarily spoken in the household of the 
parents, whether it be that of the place of enumeration or not.’^ 
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So iiJUcE for tlie object of the inquiry ; now as to its scope. It 
was thought that in some of the less advanced native states the 
ageocy available for enumeration would be inferior in experience 
and supervising power than that of British provinces, so we were 
unwilling to throw upon such tracts the burden of collecting detail 
which would turn out, probably, untrustworthy. We limited our- 
deiuand, accordingly, to the more general points on which statistics 
were wanted for the Imperial returns, and along with the rest, thus- 
thrown overboard, went those concerning language. In justice to- 
the administration of the census operations in Rajputana and 
Central India, however, I must not omit to say that had I been 
aware beforehand of the care that was to be taken in supervising”' 
the arrangements, I should have unhesitatingly asked from them 
the same amount of information as was required from the population 
under our direct administration. As it is, the loss, so far as language- 
is concerned, is not important, except with regard to the wilder parts 
of Central India, where there are dialects in use amongst the hill 
tribes that are said to be dying out. It is a pity, therefore, that 
we could not get a record of them whilst they are still current. 

The omission, xalde, deflmicla^ of Kashmcr, touches us more- 
nearly, as there is much room for information about the dialects 
prevalent amongst the tribes inhabiting the outskirts of the state- 
and the hills encircling the valley. Philology requires something- 
wider about the ai'chaic tongues of the recesses of the Hind u-Kiish 
and the Thibet frontier than the indications, often meagre and 
inconsistent, of chance travellers. 

Then, again, Nipal was not brought within the sphere of the- 
census operations, though it is geographically within India. We 
have therefore still to do without statistical information regarding' 
the linguistic distribution at the present time of the population of 
this interesting state. This is the more to be regretted, as it is 
probable that since Mr. Hodgson published his invaluable studies,, 
there has been considerable change in the relative prevalence of the' 
numerous dialects he mentions. 

Finally, Manipur, in which the census was duly taken, has to be- 
excluded from our return, because the results were destroyed, I have 
been told, during the deplorable occurrences of March 1891. A 
similar misfortune happened to the returns from one or two of 
the small states on the northern frontier of Burma. This is a 
great pity, for the country about there is a regular philological 
cockpit. A census has on more than one occasion been accused of 
having given rise to unpleasantness of this description, or some- 
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otEer, tlaat I am bound to explain that in these instances the 
destruction of the schedules was merely an incident in the royal 
outbreak, not the object of it. By the way, in none of the reports 
in the above warlike operations is there any mention made of the 
efficacy of census literature as a means of defence, but I hope that 
the bundles of schedules did not turn out less bullet-proof than the 
historic i^ecord of the family dispute in the Mutiny, though I am 
sure that our returns were not, as the District Judge reported that 
to be, duly fortified with false evidence.” 

The omissions just mentioned include a population of over twenty- 
six millions, but we have still left the return for 262 millions, or 
about 90 per cent, of the population dealt with by the census as a 
whole. The names of the languages returned, as culled from 
the schedules, numbered many hundreds. Even after sifting out 
synonymous entries, and grouping under main heads dialectic 
variations which I did not think it worth while to distinguish in the 
general return, I have not been able to reduce the latter to less than 
I 50 items, though about fifty of these have been relegated to the 
Provincial portion of the Table. 

But the value of this information lies, of course, in the variety 
of its component parts, not in their numerical bulk. India is 
indeed the happy hunting -gi’ound ” of the philologist, for we 
there find language in every stage of its development ; or, to put 
it otherwise, forms of speech are there current which appertain 
to nearly every one of the classes recognised in philology. Its 
geographical conditions, almost as much as its political history, have 
contributed to this ; so, in undertaking the explanation of the sub- 
division and grouping of the above mass of figures, I must call in 
the aid of both these elements in the ethnology of the country. 
Then, again, the que>stion of race cannot be quite ignored, even in 
the case of the natives of the country, though I take it up, as the 
lawyers say, without prejudice, for I have no wish to exaggerate 
the value of philology in the discrimination of race. 

To begin with the geographical features relevant to the matter 
in hand : — I need not go back farther than an age which finds 
India in its present conformation. The question of whether the 
country once formed part of the now almost submerged continent 
of Lemuria goes a little beyond my brief, although it has, I admit, 
its direct bearing on the ethnology of Southern India. I offer, 
however, the excuse that a census review is scarcely the place to 
discuss so delicate a point of physical science. The only inference 
I wish to draw at present is, that the influences to which the 
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development of the people and their language have been subjected 
are peculiarly local and restricted, and this is attributable, in great 
measure, to the main geographical features of the country in which 
they have settled. For instance, the sea was, up to comparatively recent 
ages, a complete obstacle to immigration, still more to intimate 
intercourse with distant foreigners. The great mountain barrier to 
the north can only be pierced at the north-west, and turned on the 
west and east ; none of the routes across the Himalaya, moreover, is 
practicable to more than a small body of men at a time, and the 
passage of the many ranges that compose that system, backed as 
they are by desert and inhospitable table-land, must always be a matter 
of considerable time. If we turn in the other direction, the course 
of immigrants from the north-east, we find, would be naturally 
deflected from India by the watershed between that country and the 
great valleys of the Irrawaddi and Mekong, except to those who 
might have reached the upper waters of the Dibong. On the other 
hand, all the routes that debouch into India from the north-west, 
meet at once the Indus valley and the Panjab, from which the 
Grangetic plain is separated by a watershed of but insignificant 
height. The irnmigi’ant, therefore, once through the Himalaya or 
Hindu-Kiish, would find the way open before him to choose an 
advance eastwards or westwards, irrespective of physical obstacles. 
The submontane tracts of the Panjab, with their continuation clown 
the rich alluvial plain of the Gangetic system, afford the obvious 
outlet of a community disposed to agriculture, whilst the vast grazing 
grounds of the south-western plains would be similarly attractive to 
those of pastoral proclivities. Belts of either desert or forest-clad 
hills cut off these tracts from the Peninsula proper, so that as long 
as the valley provided abundant room for expansion, there would be 
no object in leaving the fat banks of the river to tempt the dangers 
and hardships of a trespass across the dividing range. Colonisation, 
too, if necessary, could find its way round the coast-line, especially 
on the west, where the road is comparatively open. 

Now, tradition confirms vety much what is suggested by the above 
description. The immigration into India by land of which we have 
any knowledge was the result of centrifugal movements on the part 
of the population of the archaic seats of habitation north of the 
Himalaya, following, as they did, the lines of least resistance. The 
tide from the east, whether it originated in the same tract, or, as 
seems more probable, came from the direction of South-Western 
China, either sought the sea by way of the Golden Chersonese, or 
trickled into India along the base of the Eastern Himalayas and 
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the Bralimaputra val^^ If any of this race came across the main 
chain of the Himalayas- — and possibly there was a slight move in 
that direction — -the attempt seems to have stopped in the mountains/ 
We may infer from this, pex’haps, that the new-comers found the 
plains of the south already occupied in force. 

The more important stream, that from the north-west, spread over 
the Hindu-Kiish, whilst the main body probably took the Indus 
valley, where it turns sharply to the south at the end of the central 
rib of the Himalayas, and followed it down to the Panjab. Prom 
thence the movement spread in the course of ages down the main 
streams, but its progress southwards, across the Central Indian 
ranges, was stopped, probably by politicaP as well as ph^^sical 
obstacles, and of these I will speak a little later. What I have 
now to point out is, that from the nature of the country and the 
course of their migration, the immigrants by land could not have 
kept touch with their kindred across the snows, and as there was 
no intercourse by sea, the language of an Indie- Aryan community, 
to use the conventional title, whatever stage it might have reached 
before it arrived in the Panjab, was thereafter left to be developed 
by the necessities and genius of those who brought it with them, 
uninfluenced by outside experience. xSimilarly, -within the country 
itself, there were physical causes of the isolation of the various 
offshoots of the parent stock. A mountain range, a belt of dense 
forest, still more the deep gorges of the Himalayas, so completely 
separate the respective inhabitants of their flanks, that people who 
have split off from the same tribe but three or four generations ago 
are often unable to understand each other’s tongue. 

Prom the geographical influences of the country on the language 
I pass to the political. The data for the satisfactory decivsion as 
to the unity of the autochthonous inhabitants, or its variety, seem 
to be so obliterated that conclusion must be largely based on con- 
jecture. It is enough to start from the Aryan tradition, which 
states that this race whilst colonising the country were opposed 
by two classes of previous occupants. First, a yellow race, wor- 
shipping snakes and various caudate creatures, but showing no 
reverence to the cow and her kin. This seems to point to a com- 
munity of Mongoloid or Scythic extraction, but whatever these 
people were, they do not seem to have been widely spread over the 
country, and probably they retreated before the advancing Aryan 

^ The Mongoloid characteristics of certain tribes south of the sub-Himdlayan 
tracts do not seem sufficient to establish identity of race between those tribes and 
the ultramontane yellow races, and with the Scythic settlements of later date on the 
Panjdh frontier I am not at present dealing. 
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to the eastern hills and the base of the Himalayas. The really 
disagreeable people the Aryans had to deal with were the black 
races, who had undoubtedly been settled in the country some con- 
siderable time before the new-comers from the north, and had estab- 
lished places of abode, if not cities, in our modern acceptation of 
the term, and were particularly strong in the centre and south of 
the tract occupied. It does not appear that the acquisition of the 
country by the Aryans was of the nature of an invasion. They 
had no doubt some fighting to do on their first arrival, but after- 
wards the operations were more in defence against raids than 
aggressive movements like those of later invasions. Probably the 
settlers got a firm foothold on a fertile corner of UpjDer India, and 
there waxed and multiplied, until by force of numbers they pressed 
their way along the rivers. The Aryas had reached, it is certain, 
a considerable pitch of civilisation before they entered India, and 
their advance, which was very slow, was the usual result of contact 
with far less developed communities in an open and fertile country. 
The opposing element, especially of the black type, was forced from 
the plains to the hills, and there they have remained, acclimatised 
to conditions fatal to their dispossessors. The Hill tracts of Central 
India have thus been compared to patches of cover isolated in the 
middle of cultivated land, affording a refuge to all the wild animals 
■which have been expelled from tlie rest of the country. The same 
may be said of the Himalayan Tarai and the ranges of Eastern 
India and Assam. In such tracts, there being no influence but 
that of tribe to keejD the communities together, and the country 
being favourable, as I pointed out just now, to isolation, we find a 
variety of language unknown, I believe, in any other part of the 
old world ; and since investigation has been impeded by political 
circumstances till quite recently, there is still almost virgin soil 
left for the philologist. 

To return to the Aryas : — It does not appear that anything like 
an organised extermination of the opposing races was either in- 
tended or carried out. With the exception of the ruling and more 
warlike clans of the latter, the bulk seem to have accepted the 
position of helots under the colonists, and intermarriage between the 
two races became a common practice, in proportion as the occupa- 
tion of the country led the Aryas further from their seat of origin. 
Such intercourse must have had a certain influence on the vocabulary 
and pronunciation of the new-comers. Then, too, the spread of the 
Aryas was not that of a nation, but of a congeries of clans, which 
was gradually disintegrated, so that independent communities sprang 
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up in all directions, as the wave of population rolled eastward. NoWj 
it has been observed that it is only civilisation that is able to spread 
a language through considerable masses of people, and the growth 
of the Arya element in India was probably too quick for the develop- 
ment of its civilisation. The erection of independent states aud 
the admixture with the daughters of the land 'were not the only 
influences that tended to break up the unity of the language brought 
with them by the Aryas. The firm establishment of that race in 
the plains was followed by the elevation of the family priest into the 
member of a hierarchjq so that from being the agent of the tribal 
or family chief in the ceremonial of sacrifice, he acquired control of 
all social as well as religious ritual. The sacred formulae became 
his monopoly instead of the peculiar appanage of the chief, and it 
is not difficult to see how the disintegration of the mother-tongue 
of the clan was helped on by this change. Eor the more the latter 
got debased in the process of dispersement over the plains, the more 
exaggerated was the value that the priest was able to place on the 
exact knowledge of the sacred words, and the closer was the restric- 
tion of that knowledge to within the hieratic class that he was able to 
impose. In the end, it was made a positive offence for any but the 
upper classes to even listen to the recitation of the texts. A survival 
of this triumph is found in the present day, when in parts of India 
it is the practice of the impure castes of Hindus, who are the direct 
descendants of the helots I have just mentioned, to get an ecclesi- 
astical sanction to their weddings by performing the same at a 
distance from, though within sight of, the corresponding ceremony 
amongst the orthodox, who are being tied together with full rites. 
In old days, the prohibition in question amounted practically to the 
refusal of instruction of any sort to the masses, since the early 
learning consisted here, as in so many other countries, solely of 
erections of various forms on the foundation of the ritualistic texts, 
known only to the ecclesiastic body. We may contrast this with 
the precept of Egypt, if the maxims of Ptah-Hotep are to be taken 
as reflecting the policy of his class, for it is there written, Con- 
verse with the ignorant as freely as with the scholar, for the gates 
of knowledge should never be closed.’’ From the point of view of 
the philologist, however, the practice of the Brahman rather than 
the theory of his compeer on the Nile should receive onr commenda- 
tion, for the unbroken tradition of the former has preserved for us 
his language twenty-five centuries after it ceased to be a vernacular 
and became a classic* 

But this is a digression from the subject of the disintegration 
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of the Aryan language, as teought southwards from its home in 
Oxiana. We begin to trace the process in the valleys of the 
western ranges, where dwell the tribes of Kafiristan, Chitral, Gilgit, 
and the other variations of similar type. The connection in what 
is now Afghanistan is less apparent, as the Eranic vocabulary has 
been long introduced and the Indian constrnction obscured by local 
usage. In the Kashmer valley the connection is complete. In India 
itself, according to the ancient grammarians, there were two offshoots 
of Sanskrit current in the northern plains, the Sauraseui and the 
Magadhi, the former south and west, the latter east and north of 
the rallying-point of Brahman civilisation. But these two were 
apparently broken into numerous local forms, even if they ever 
represented the real divisions of the speech of the masses amongst 
the descendants of the Aryas. I have to mention them, however, 
as the Magadhi form of Prakrit was the nominal vernacular of the 
tract in which the next political movement important to the Aryan 
colonisation took place. This was the rise of the Buddhistic sect^ 
which led to the deposition of the Brahman and the abrogation of 
his monopoly in favour of less restricted modes of attaining the 
end of man. Linguistically, this reformation had two main results. 
First, the new creed carried with it the dialect of its birthplace, so 
that Magadhi or Pali became the language of religion in Ceylon,, 
Burma, and Java, as well as in the transnivean tracts of the north, 
Thibet and South-Western China ; secondly, it unexpectedly affected 
the language of the Southern Himalayan valleys, for the Brahmans 
of Maithila and Gaud, flying before the enthusiasm of Buddhistic 
iconoclasts, sought refuge in those secluded spots. Here they found 
consolation of a w’orldly nature in the families of their hosts, and 
started a mixed colony which the whirligig of time brought into 
power in Nipal, as being of the warrior caste of the Aryas. For 
the Brahman learnt wisdom from his defeat, and in due course of 
time, when Buddhism had accomplished its task in India, so far as 
it could be assimilated by the masses, its adversaries, debasing the 
spiritual currency of their scheme and exalting its social tenets, 
triumphantly recovered the key of futurity. Magadhi entered the 
same palladium as Sanskrit, and the vernacular regained its position. 

I must now have a few words on the southern portions of India. 
These, as I have already had occasion to mention, were placed 
beyond the pale of Aryawartta, probably because there was no suffi- 
cient reason for trespassing beyond the comfortable quarters of the 
Gangetic valley. The tracts in question, too, seem to have been 
inhabited by a race approaching, indeed, if not identical with, the 
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Black races of the more northern parts of the coiinury in coloiirj 
But of mox'e developed civilisation. The intercoui’se of the Aryas 
with this population appears to have Been confined to the stray visits 
■of ascetics and other peaceful wanderers, some of whom settled 
•down in the chief seats of the Dravidians, as they called the 
Southrons. In their case, at all events, the frock, or what corre- 
. spends to it in the garh of the Hindu professional,. was not followed 
By the sword, and the influence of the Brahman, either for this 
reason or because the Dravidian was already pretty well advanced 
in prosperity, was not apparent on the language of the country to 
any remarkable extent, though in time the religion was brought 
into harmony with that of the inhabitants of Upper India through 
Brahmanic propagaiidism . But the whole of the intercourse between 
the two races seems to have been of a peaceful character, and the wars 
of which we have recorded tradition were the intestinal feuds of local 
potentates, to whom the Brahman partisans had given names taken 
from their own northern genealogy. As to the hill tracts, the same 
thing happened here as in the north, and they became the home of 
the more warlike of the wild tribes which had fled from the vassalage 
imposed on their fellows by the communities of the low country. 
I may add that geographically and physiologically these tribes are 
inextricably mixed up with those swept aside from the Ganges valley, 
though their language is in a higher state of development. Their 
converted kindred of the southern plains are none the less of the 
same type, though they are surpassed by no section of the Indian 
community in their devotion to Brahmanic orthodoxy, and they have 
adopted freely the Aryan vocabulary in all matters appertaining to 
ritual and the ceremonies of common life. 

The subsequent history of India proper need not occupy iis long, 
-as the changes that have occurred have consisted chiefly in the 
short but sharp impact of alien races from the north-west of Asia, or 
the movements of sections of the people itself, or, again, the occu- 
pation of the country by foreigners from a distance, in such small 
bodies that they are lost in the sea of Indian ethnology, even if 
they had not for the most part the animus Tcvcrtemdi to their native 
country. 

The invasions made for the sake of plunder only have left little 
trace. The Musalman dynasties imported with them a foreign 
element which settled in the country and administered its resources. 
They have set their mark oii the vocabulary, but have not touched 
the rest of the language. The dialect known as Urdu, from the 
Tiirki name for the chiefs camp, consists of the vernacular of the 
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tract roiiiicl the seat of government, interlarded with large miinbers 
ot‘ Persian Trorcls, or of Arabic words received throngli the Persian^ 

There has been no introduction of the Persian construction, nor are 
the Arabic terms inflected according to their own rules, but they 
have to conform to the grammatic system of their host. Of Tiirki 
there is but a very slight trace in the vocabulary, and none else- 
where in the language. But some of the conquerors sought to 
propagate their creed amongst the people under their rule, and the 
results on the language of the latter is curiously varied. In the 
north, -where the conversion has been on a large scale, the verna- 
•cnlar has suffered no change. For instance, in Baltistan or Little 
Thibet, -where the population is Musalman almost to a man, the 
language is the same as that of their Buddhistic neighbours in 
Ladakh, and only the special terms required by the new faith are 
introduced, and these are modified to suit the local pronunciation. 

In Kashmer, where again the masses are Musalman, it is the same 
with the Aryan vernacular. No change, too, is noticed to follow ^ 

conversion in the Panjab. In its neighbour, Sindh, and in the 
Laccadiv Islands and with the Mappila of Malabar, it is the same, 
though for correspondence the Arabic character has been adopted 
with a few modifications. There are, similarly, certain well-known 
mercantile bodies in the west of India who are all Musalman, but | 

though they studj’ Arabic for religious purposes, they have remained ; 

staunch to their native Gujarathi or Kachhi in all besides. So, 
too, tlie converted cultivators of Gujarath ax’e imdistinguishable in ’ 

speech from their Hindu neighboui's. On the other hand, there is 
all over India a numerous class of Musalman converts, especially in 
the towns, comprising artisans, domestic servants, and those who 
largely swell the bodies of the police and the native army, who 
have not only abandoned their original caste titles, and have affili- 
ated themselves to foreign tribes, hut regard the dialect of Hindi ' 

known as Urdu as the peculiar appanage of their faith, and adopt it, ; 

accordingly, with a strange and varied garnish of the local vernacular. ; 

As to the movements amongst the inhabitants of India itself, I i 

may briefly notice those of the Sikhs and the Marathas. One of j 

the results of the success of the Sikhs in emancipating themselves I 

from Brahmanic orthodoxy was the erection of Panjabi to the | 

position of a separate language. This was an accident, like the 
■establishment of Yraj or the Dehli Hindi as the court language of 
the Moghals, with this difference, that the latter had already an 

^ See Bernier’s account of Delhi and Agra, which cities he describes as moving 
almost en masse when the Emperor shifted his quarters for the summer. 
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established position, whilst the former cannot be even now said to 
have any recognised standard. Then, again, as the Panjab tongue 
was so nearly related to its eastern rival, there was no occasion 
for an aggressive propaganda on the part of the new state across 
the Jainna, and the Lower Indus valley did not tempt occupation. 

In the case of the Marathas, too, no attempt was necessary to 
extend their language. The object of their expeditions was mainly 
gain, where it was not to obtain possession of territory already in- 
habited by their own race under foreign domination. The invader 
took what was to hand, and left a sufficient establishment of his own 
adherents to ensure the due realisation of future benefits, when the 
time came. In the meantime he was called to distant duties, and 
when ousted in his turn from his new nest, naturally nothing would 
be found of a permanent character in his arrangements, still less in 
the effect of his occupation on the language of the conquered tract. 
For instance, in Orissa there is no trace of Marathi in the language, 
though the Maratha domination lasted over fifty years. In Tanjore, 
the Deccani is a myth save in the precincts of the late court. 

The political history of the people of the north-east of Assam is 
mostly that of tribal movements from the south-western frontiers of 
China, and the languages introduced have remained more or less 
undisturbed in the hills first occupied. In one instance of a later 
age, however, the ordinary process has been reversed, and the con- 
quering Ahbm have been won to the language of their subjects so 
completely, that their own, a branch of Shan, has been practically 
obliterated, and there are said to be few, and those only the oldest 
of their priests, who can still understand, or even decipher, the 
scattered relics of literature introduced with the original settlers. 
Our information regardingthe hill tribes between Assam and Burma 
is still too recent to indicate the sources of the many and varied 
forms of speech found in that interesting tract. 

In Burma itself we are on comparatively fresh ground. Of the 
four chief races of that province, there is but one which has no tra- 
dition of its advent into the region it now occupies. Unfortunately 
it is this,, the Mon or Talaing, which opens the widest field for 
speculation. The Talaing is the name given them by the Burmese, 
and the people themselves begin their history with a story of the 
arrival of a foreign colony amongst them of divine origin, but 
hailing from the North Coromandel coast of India. Their vocabulary 
shows, moreover, a curious similarity to that of the larger hill tribes 
swept into the hills of Central India and Orissa by the Aryan 
occupation. Here, however, the resemblance ends, so it is hardly a 
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basis for concluding the identity of the two communities, especially 
as there must have been some one to receive the Indian prince of 
the tradition and offer him the kingdom ; for the story does not, I 
thinkj attribute to him the paternity of the race, and the greater 
portion of the Mon are spread over the more distant parts of the 
lower Peninsula. 

Of the three other races of Burma, two undoubtedly came from 
the north and north-east respectively, and were probably driven 
south by the pressure of the Chinese population from the north. It 
is not certain, but there are strong reasons for supposing that the 
Kar4n tribes are of the more eastern origin, as their tradition and 
language are nearer akin than those of the Shan to the Chinese. 
The Burmese attribute to their ancestors an Indian, or at least a 
western origin, but there are strong grounds for referring them to 
the same nucleus as the Shan, though from a different part of 
Eastern Turkestan. It is' time that the inhabitants of the Nipal 
hills and Tarai bear a strong resemblance to the Burmese in feature 
and a fairly traceable one in language, but it is diiSScult to fill the 
gap between that state and the Irrawaddi valley. The yellow race, 
as I had occasion to remark before, has held its own along the 
Himalaya from Nipal eastwards, and the only crevices into which 
Hinduism has been able to force an entrance are in Mpal, where the 
court language is probably displacing the vernaculars of the hills, 
and the Brahmupiitra valley, where conversion of the races which have 
taken to the plains is in full progress. Elsewhere, linguistically 
speaking, agglutination is left to work out its own reformation. 

Classification of the Languages. 

Now, reviewing the whole position from a philological stand- 
point, it can be seen that India is hemmed in on the north and 
east by forms of speech of what is known as the Tonic class, in 
some parts, too, in the agglutinative stage. In the centre, the Hills 
have been left to wild tribes using an atonic form of speech, rudely 
Agglutinative, and the south of the Peninsula is almost entirely 
Deavibian in its language — that is, the agglutination has reached a 
stage in which it is scarcely distinguishable from the Inflectional 
or synthetic class. This last holds the whole of the northern plains 
and the base of the Himalaya with the Gangetic delta, the whole 
course of the Indus, and the upper coasts of the Peninsula. It also 
stretches beyond our frontier on the .west. In its highest stage, 
that is, in the region round its traditional centre, it is the least 
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inflectional, or the most analytic of all this class, approaching the 
western languages of Europe in its tendency in this direction. It 
meets in this stage the lagging Hill dialects above mentioned ; and 
what with the opening out of the country by roads and railways, 
the administration of the forests on the modern economic system, 
and the reluctant advance of the village schoolmaster, even the 
wildest of those tribes are being brought within touch of the out- 
side world. Means of livelihood are being disclosed to them of 
which a few years ago they never dreamed, and each step forward 
is accompanied by the acquisition of something fresh in the way of 
vocabulary, even if the adventurer does not pick up an entirely new 
dialect, with which the |)hilologist of the future will have to wrestle, 
even as his predecessors strove with the mongi’els of their day. 

These remarks bring me to the classification of our language 
return, with which I deal as follows: — 

First of aH come the tongues which we trace to an origin 


Is"uml 3 er per 

100,000 of 
. population 
TO turning language. 


Indic-Aiyan . 

. 74 iS 97 

Dravidiaii 

. 20,313 

Kolarian 

. 1,129 

Gypsy dialects 

153 

Khdsi . . . 

68 

Shun . . ■ . 

68 

Thibeto-Burman . 

. 2,784 

M611 

88 

Sinitic .... 

272 

Eranic “Aryan 

507 

European 

94 

Semitic 

21 

Basque, Malay, Japanese, 

! 6 

Negro dialects, &c. 

(• ^ 


amongst the immigrants I have 
Class of ' o? termed the Ary as, which are re- 

Language. • population ^ , , , , , , p . i r. 

returningianguage. tumecl bv about three -loiirths of 
mdic- Aryan .... 74,597 the population. Secondly in 

Kolarian . . . . 1,129 numerical sequence, though 

KhW ... 153 intervallo, the Southern 

Shun . . . . . 68 or Dea VIDIAN group, in which I 

T^beto-Burman ; . . 3,784 include the languages of the 

Sinitic 272 hill tribes of the central ranges 

Eranio-Aiyan . . . 507 V • i i* xi s? j.* 

European" ; . . . 94 wiiich form the northern frontier 

Semitic .... 21 of the Deccan on the eastern 

Basque, Malay, Japanese, ) ^ .-i.t 

Negro dialects, &c. { * ^ Side, though almost isolated geo- 

graphically from their comrades, 
and much mixed up with the class we shall come to next. I 
have also included, though with some dijffidence, the northern 
but entirely separate language, Brahui, since it has been admitted 
to be morphologically of the south. Sinhalese, too, with its 
offshoot Mahl, or the tongue returned by the inhabitants of the 
lonely little island of Minikoi, midway between the Laccadiv and the 
Maldiv groups, have been included, swelling the total to about one- 
fifth of the population. The small remains of a much older type of 
language, restricted to the Hills of Western Bengal and Central India, 
with a branch or two running west and south, has been denomi- 
nated Kolaeian, though there are no doubt good objections to that 
name. It has been adopted, however, by so many distinguished 
writers on Indian philology and ethnology, that if it be wrong, I 



xne wnoie group bears a proportion of but 
a trifle over i per cent, of the total, and contains only two items 
of any considerable prevalence. 

There are tvvo groups of languages statistically insignificant, but 
having special interest of their own in other ways. The first is the 
language of the inhabitants of the Khasia and Jaintia Hills, between 
the two mam valleys of Assam. This tongue has not been affiliated 
to any of tiie surrounding languages, whether of the Aryan or the 
tonic families. Till recently it was unwritten, but now, owing to the 
labour amongst them of the Welsh missionaries, the Roman character 
has been adopted, and is in general use. The whole community, 
however, with its three dialects, only numbers about 178,000 souls. 

The second of these groups is the aggregate of the many tongues' 
spoken by the wandering or Gypsy ^ tribes of the plains of India, and 
numbers just over 400,000. It is out of the question to distribute 
these languages amongst those having fixed dialects, as their char- 
acter changes with the locality most favoured by the tribe using them, 
and, whilst retaining a backbone peculiar to itself, freely assimilates 
the local vocabulary and pronunciation. The most prevalent of 
these dialects is that of the Brinjaras or Lambani, the carriers of 
Upper and Central India, which is based on a suh-Himalayan Hindi 
vernacular. The tribe, however, is found as far south as the Madras 
table-land, and it is not improbable that the Lambani of the Deccan 
could hardly make himself understood by the corresponding caste 
farther north. Again, the earth-workers, called Od or Waddar, 
carry a language of their own from Peshawar to the sea, using a 
vocabulary less and less Dravidian as the tribe frequents tracts 
farther away from the East Deccan, from whence it probably 
originated. More difficult still, as regards classification, are the 
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higher if the whole of the races using language of this formation 
had been brought under enumeration. But a large tract on the 
borders of Burma and Assam had to be omitted from the census, 
owing to the unsettled state of the tribes just included within 
our territory, and the difficulty of getting competent enumerators 
for a population not only entirely illiterate, but also using a lan- 
guage ill most parts which has never been reduced to writing. 
In tabulating the information obtained, I have had to group 
this otherwise unwieldy class by geographical position, beginning 
with Thibet, and working eastwards through Assam down into 
Burma, where the largest of the component units are found. Here, 
the main group, called in the return the Thibeto-Burman, is 
touched by three smaller groups of a kindred class, though differing 
enough to be separately shown. These are, first, the Tai or ShajV; 
secondly, the Mon, of which I have spoken already, and lastly, the 
KARfe, The two first appear in the tables to a very small extent 
compared to the total number of the races by whom they are 
spoken. The Tai group, for instance, includes a small colony or 
two in East Assam, and a few more representatives in Burma, but 
the bulk of the Shans are found either in the border states, where 
language was not returned, or in the neighbouring kingdom of 
Siam. The Mon group, too, is found only in Lower Burma, with 
an isolated tract on the frontier of Upper Burma, whilst the greater 
portion of the Mon race lies in Anam and Cambodia, or Khm4r. 
The Karens are chiefly confined to Lower Burma, and with their 
language I have classed the Chinese, to which, according to the 
best authorities that have been consulted, it can be most safely 
affiliated. The Japanese language is hardly represented. . The 
Malay class is chiefly interesting from an Indian point of view, on 
account of the curious group of sea-gypsies, called Sal6n, inhabiting 
the Mergui Archipelago, in the south of Tenasserim. As for the 
Nikobari, which was returned by only one individual, I do not find 
that its correct allocation has been yet satisfactorily settled, so I 
have allowed its single representative to bring up the rear of the 
Bunn an group, though possibly he would be more congenially 
mated with the Malays. 

On the same grounds as those on which Chinese has been 
grouped with Karen, though the bulk of those who use it are 
foreign to India, I may include in my survey the Eranic section 
of the Ary as, which is represented by a considerable number of 
border tribes on the north-west, and the Semitic, because Aden 
shows the majority of its small population to be speakers of Arabia 
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The ScYTHic or Turanic group is a very small one in our return, 
and tte Hamitic, like Arabic, almost confined to Aden, where tlie 
settlers or sojourners from the opposite coast are relatively niimerGus. 
As for the European element, all I need say is that the whole tale 
is about 246,000 persons, of whom 238,000 return English. To 
conclude, we had one person whose parent tongue was Basque. 


The Statistics of Language. 

I have now to take up the languages in detail. It is as well to 
begin with the largest, which is also the most advanced group, 
namely, the Indie- Aryan, or the in- 
flectional or synthetic class. I have 
had to subdivide this into three 
geographical groups, the northern, 
the westeiTi, and the eastern. The 
first is by far the largest, as it 
includes Hindi, which predomi- 
nates throughout Hindustan and 
Behar, two of the most thickly 
peopled tracts in India. 


Language, 

Hindi . . 

Western PaMri 
Central ^ , 

Eastern „ 

Panjabi . . . 

Kashmiri. . . 

Hindu-Kdsh dialects 


Population 
returning it. 

85,675,373 
>,523,249 
I, >53.233 

24,262 

17*724,610 

29,276 

17 

106,130,020 


Total Northern Orowp 

1 Garliwdli, 647,739 ; Kumaoni, 505,494. 

The title itself is admittedly a com- 
prehensive one, and includes all the varieties of Aryan speech 
between the Jamna and Eajmahal. It has thus absorbed such 
distinctions as Vraj^ Baisivariy BhojpiiTi as well as MaifMli 
and other Behar varieties of Hindi. The same is the case in the 
south and west of tiindnst an, where B(\gliil% Fidngad% 

and Mmddi were returned by but a small fraction of the persons 
known to use a local variety of the standard language. On 
the other hand, Ldria, the last form of Hindi found in the south- 
east, was returned pretty completely. A want of detail of this 
sort is often attributable to the absence of literature in those 
tongues, which fact led to the enumerator’s hesitation to give them 
official recognition in a formal document, such as he considered 
the schedule to be. It is noticeable, too, that most of the returns 
of dialect were made by persons not belonging to the place where 
they were enumerated, so the enumerating agents, having foreigners 
to deal with, thought it most prudent to accept the term dictated 
to them rather than betray their ignorance by controverting its use. 
Then, again, as far as Hindustan proper is concerned, that is, the 
present North-West Provinces and Oudh, the language of the plains 
is officially Hindustani,” so it is not likely that any attempt would 
be made through the medium of the census to contravene this 
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authoritative decision,^ On all these considerations, therefore, I 
have absorbed all such sporadic entries into the general title, lest 
the separate recognition of such small and scattered numbers 
should give a misleading notion of the actual prevalence of 
the dialects in cjuestion. I must not omit, howevei", to point out 
that west of the Jamna, the boundary between Hindi, Panjabi, 
and Marwadi is scarcely distinguishable ; and similarly, on the 
east, the tongue of North Behar becomes gradually more and 
more Bengali in construction as well as vocabulary and pronuncia- 
tion. In South-West Bengal, too, Hindi is returned by many of the 
Hill tribes, who have abandoned their own tongue in favour of a very 
vulgarised form of the language of the plains. The variety of 
dialect prevailing in the submontane tract and lower valleys of the 
Himalayas west of Nipal requires a few words of explanation. I have 
taken the term ‘^tPahari/’ or Hill-tongue, as distinctive of the whole 
body; but as they are by no means uniform in detail, the tables 
show them in three sections, the Western or Panjab, the Oentrah 
including Garhwali and Knmaoni, and the Eastern, which is practi- 
cally equivalent to the Nipali dialect of the south-western portion 
of that state. I am unable to use the title Nipali for this last,, 
as it has been appropriated by the regiments of Nipal soldiers 
collectively known as Giirkhas, whose language is very largely of 
the Thibetan type. At the same time, it is said that owing to 
the adoption by the ruling families of the Khas or Parbatia dialect, 
which, as I have already stated, is based on Hindi, there is a 
tendency on the part of the tribes of the higher valleys to abandon 
their own tongue, as they enter more intimately into the military 
system of the state. But until Nipal is brought under the census 
operations we are without clear information on this point. 

In connection with the statistics of Hindi, a few remarks are 
needed about the Urdu form of that language. As to Upper India, 
it may be broadly stated that no line can be drawn between the 
vernacular and the Persianised speech of the larger towns, where,, 
as I have before observed, the foreign element has been assimilated 
to the local construction. South of the Yindhya range, in places- 
where the Musalman element is in a considerable minority, and has 
been recruited in such a way that the converted communities do not 
retain their original statios, there is in use a distinctive dialect, based 
on the Dehli dialect, largely tempered with vernacular words. This 
was returned as Musalmani or Deccani, and it has been taken to 

is a question, too, whether the distinctions are recognised at all, otherwise- 
than by grammatical inquirers. 
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be the equivalent in the south of the Urdu, or Ivmjua fmnca of the 
foreign settlers m the north. It must be distinctly understood 
therefore, that the 3^ millions entered under this designation by no 
means represent the relative prevalence of the diction of the Bagh- 
o-bahar and the Pr 4 m Sugar. I will conclude my remarks on 
Hindi by mentioning that though this language was returned in 
every one of the main divisions of India, 77 of the 85^ millions 
of soi-clisant Hindi speakers were enumerated in Hindustan, Behar, 
and the Panjab, and 7 millions more in the Central Provinces. 

Next in order of the Northern group comes Panjabi, which 
diffei s from Hindi 1 ather in vocabulary and pronunciation than in 
any other particular. ^ It owes its position as an ^independent lan- 
guage more to political causes than anything else, and through- 
out the tract of its adoption shows variety every few miles. The 
three main branches are the South-Western, called Jatki or Multani, 
the Dogri, and the Pahari. The first is returned by if millions’ 
all from the plains of the Indus and the borders of Sindh.^ The 
second is the lower Hill dialect of Jammu westward, so it is repre- 
sented more in the N.ashmer state than in our returns, and is 
moreover, lapsing into Panjabi where it meets the tongue of the 
plains. The third, which has been noticed above, shows over 
1 1 millions of representatives. In the south of the province the 
language is a mixture of Bagri, here classed with Marwadi ; but curi- 
ously enough there is no trace of Sindhi in the west. Owing mainly 
to the number of recruits furnished to the native army by this pro- 
vince, Panjabi is found represented widely over India and Burma, 
but as a vernacular it is confined to the land of the Five Kivers. 

Of the other languages in this group I have little to say. Kash- 
meri, the most interesting and important, has strayed but a short 
way out of its native valley, and is spoken chiefly by the colonies of 
weavers and carpenters in the Panjab, and by wandering shawl- 
merchants elsewhere. The falling off since the last census is 
probably due to the temporary immigration of people driven out 
of their country in 1879 by the pressure of famine, and who have 
now returned. The small settlement of Kashmdri in the North- 
West Provinces is a permanent one, apparently consisting chiefly 
of the Hindu or literate class, nob of artisan Musalmans. There 
are but few instances of the languages of the Hindu-Kiish. In 

^ The tongue of the Jats, Qetce {Xanthii), through whom we derive probably our 
words Eg3rptian, G-ypsy, Gitano, as it was a colony of this tribe which was first trans- 
ported from Western India to Persia and Asia Minorj and spread thence into the 
Lower Empire and though Eumelia up the Danube. 

C 
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tSindlii 
Kaclihi 
Mdrw(£cli . 
Giijardtlii ^ 
Mara-tlii ^ . 
Goanese, &c. 


the Panjab a few families of Gilghifc, Ohitral, and even of Kafiristan 
and Hunz% or Borishka origin, were found, but the majority of 
the population of those tracts were altogether outside the census. 
I do not therefore feel myself bound to enter into the discussion 
of the correct nomenclature or classification of this group of little 
known languages. 

I pass on, then, to the Western group, which includes nearly 
3 3f millions. Taking the languages in their geographical order, 
Population Sindhi comes first. Philologically, 

Language. returmno- it i ^ ' 

SindM . . . .2,592,341 lb IS a more backward language 
Kaclihi . . . . 439^^97 than Hindi, having retained far 

“5thi^' ; ; : I0,6%l7% more of the inflections it derives 

Marathi^ . . . . 18,892,875 from its Sanskrit parentage. On 

Goaiiebe, kc. . . . o 7 , 7 :>^ other hand, owing to its fron- 

Total Western Group . 33 , 729,920 tier position, it has borrowed from 
1 Patndii, 77,534. 2 Koukani, 314,435. the languages of the Persiaii Gulf 

freely. Indeed, since the country has passed under British rule, 
a modification of the Arabic character has been adopted in place 
of the local combinations of debased Devanagari letters. These 
last, both here and in parts of the Panjab, only serve to record per- 
sonal memoranda or accounts, and can hardly be called a means of 
correspondence, since one of the main objects of the scribe is to 
keep his production legible by no one but himself. Sindhi is not 
at ail a widely spread language, and most of those speaking it be- 
yond the province are to be found in the two states of Kachh and 
Bhawalpur, contiguous to Sindh, where tlie proportions of the sexes 
show that the migration is only the ordinary interchange of children 
in marriage between adjacent villages. Like the Kashmer trader, 
however, tlie merchant of Sindh is met with in most of the large 
towns of India, and, if a census were taken of Russia, would be 
found in the far-off markets of Bokhara and Samarkand, and even 
Nizhni-Novgorod, or, rather, he would have been so found at the 
time of our Indian census, for there is a report that this race has 
since received notice to quit the territory of the White Czar. 

The connection between Kachhi and Sindhi is very close, and were 
it not that the parent state of the former is politically and geographi- 
cally more in touch with Gujaratli than with Sindh, it would be hard 
to say that Kachhi was not a dialect of the latter. In the present 
day, however, the vernacular is receiving a strong tinge from its 
southern neighbour. As Kachhi is the home of a large body of the 
most enterprising merchants of Western India, it is not surprising to 
find their language returned from nearly all parts of the country. 
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The case of Manvadi, again, is one in wEich it is hard to say 
whether a distinction should he drawn, as with Panjabi, or whether 
the language thus returned should not be absorbed, like Bnndeli, 
Maithili, and so on, into the general tenn Hindi. We hawe not, 
however, the advantage of seeing from the census of Mar war what 
is the opinion of the people of that state and Bikaner, or rather that 
of their enumerators, on this question. At any rate, Marwadi 
approaches very near Gujaruthi as the latter is spoken on the south 
border of Rajputuna ; so I have taken it as forming a link between 
(jujarathi and Hindi. Like Sindhi and Panjabi when written by 
Hindus, Marwadi has no graphic merits, and several good old tales 
are current as to the consequences of extending its use to corre- 
spondence, a purpose for wdiich it was never intended. As regards 
its local prevalence, it is siiperfluous for me to state that Marwadi 
is a widely spread tongue. The thrifty denizen of the sands of 
Western and Northern Eajputana has fonnd his way to fortune all 
over India, from the petty grocer’s shop in a Deccan village to the 
most extensive banking and broking connection in the commercial 
capitals of both East and West India. The census returns show us 
Marwadi as a vernacular only in the tracts immediately adjacent to 
Eajputana, but it appears largely in Berar, where the race has' 
established itself in the villages and in connection with the cotton 
trade, and also in Bombay and the Central Provinces, for much the 
same reason, with the additional attraction in the case of the former, 
of the grand held for speculation in rain, grain, and silver afforded 
by the circumstances of the chief towm. Relatively to the popula- 
tion and the distance of the region from their native land, the 
Marwadi is strong in Assam, but Burma is a country which he has 
not yet begun to tap. For a peaceful man, whose inclination is to 
start life in a village remote from • competitors, commercial existence 
in rural Burma is too full of the unexpected to be palatable. 

Gujarathi, in like manner, has become the commercial language 
of Western India. But as it is also the vernacular of a consider- 
able area of British territory as well as of Baroda and many of the 
states connected with the Bombay Presidency, it appears in the 
returns to be nearly ten times as prevalent as Marwadi. In 
reality, it may be about thrice as numerously represented, the whole 
country being taken into account. Gujarathi is one of the main 
offshoots of the Prakrit of Northern India, and differs little, save 
in detail and in its more complex inflection, from veimacular 
Hindi. It is almost free from dialect, but as it is the language 
of commerce, it acquires modifications according to the class using 
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it Eor example, the Musalman trader combines it with Kacbbi, 
and the Parsis, whose vernacular it is, have engrafted certain pecu- 
liarities of their own. One very remarkable offshoot of GujaratH 
is found in the Patmili or Saurashtri dialect of the silk-weavers of 
the Deccan and Madras. I have not been able to trace the migra- 
tions of this class, but probably it was first brought above the Ghats 
through one of the many local courts of old time in the Deccan.^ 
The descendants of the original silk-weavers are now found exercis- 
ing the same trade in Mysore, the Deccan, and quite in the south 
of the Peninsula. The dialect they use is peculiar to themselveSj and 
is not current amongst them in dealing with other communities, 
though it has taken the colour of the countries through which the 
caste has passed, and is at present mainly Telugii, whereby it has lost 
its northern twang. The reason for this segregation may be found, 
perhaps, in the fact that a class of this sort, especially when engaged 
in a lucrative industry, raises its demands for social recognition 
as it recedes farther from its place of origin. We thus find the 
Saurashtri weaver of the south employing priests of his own caste, 
who claim Brahmanical honours and ignore connection with a 
region where silk- weavers are not in such a high position. This 
leads them to neglect or depreciate their former tongue. There are, 
nevertheless, over 77,000 Patmili in the Madras province, who 
still return their language as of yore. In addition to the extension 
given to the Giijarathi language by traders and artisans, there has 
been a considerable movement up the Tapti valley, in the shape of 
agricultural colonists, from the plains below, and Sindh, too, has 
received its share from across the lower desert. Then, too, there is 
the well-known class of domestic servants, called Stiratis, who were 
returned, I see, in most provinces in India. Unfortunately, the literary 
activity of GujaiAthi writers is superior to the quality of the out-turn, 
and, in spite of the Gujarathi-speaking community being one of the 
most literate in India, little of original work is produced by it. 

Marathi is the chief language in the Western group. In structure 
and vocabulary it is remarkable for its adherence to the later San- 
skrit dialects of North India, and may be called particularly Brah- 
manic in all its elements. It has suffered less change than the 
rest of its companions, and retains much of the complexity of gram- 
matical form that has been sloughed off‘ by Hindi and Gujaratbi, 

^ Hofratli Dr. Biihler has directed my attention, since this was written, to the 
G-npta Inscription, translated at page 79, vol. iii., of the Corpus Inscrlpihmm. In this 
the colony of silk weavers which immigrated to Dasapur (Mandesur) from Central 
and Southern Gujarsith, are praised for their industry and piety ; the latter being 
shown by the erection of a temple to the Sun in the time of Knmara Gupta. 
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The Brahmans of Western India have for generations home a 
high reputation for scholarship, and as the region under their in- 
fluence was late in receiving the shock of Musalman invasion, and 
more or less successful in repelling it, the Hindu character of the 
language has been well maintained, whilst its fertility has enabled 
it to develop without the expedient of continually taking to itself 
fresh grafts from the Sanskrit. It is what some writers have called 
a '^playfur' tongue, abounding in jingles and alliterations, such as 
“ andhala-pangala, a blind and lame man; dagad-gigad,” a stone; 

lagbag close by, and jat-pat,” quickly. Foreign words, too, are 
not respected, for we find bandhuk-enduk,” a gun; padri-widri/’ 
a missionary ; ^fardoslii-pardoshi/’ neighbours collectively, and so on. 
On the same principle the Marathas have named their hill-forts, 
and any villages that have anything striking about their position, 
and their tongue has struck out, it is said, more diminutives and 
secondary words than any other of the Prakritic derivatives. Setting 
aside the variety of pronunciation, Marathi is singularly uniform 
throughout the Deccan. There are, it is true, certain entries from 
the north of that tract of Ahirani as a distinct language, hut this 
is the result of caste, not linguistic difference. It may be recollected 
that the later Prakrit grammarians applied the ancient name Apab- 
hransha specially to the language of the Abhira or Ahir, the cattle- 
grazing communities of the north-western plains, and there has 
always been some jealousy between the agricultural classes and those 
of nomad stock who settle down amongst them at a later period. A 
real distinction is drawn, however, on the other hand, between the 
Marathi of the table-land and that of the Konkan, or the strip of 
country between the coast and the foot of the Ghats, As far south 
as Goa, this distinction is not recognised except amongst a small 
community of native Christians, who entered that fold under the 
auspices of Portuguese missionaries, and have adopted the language 
of their instructors from Goa ; for in the latter territory there is a 
decidedly Portuguese element in the vernacular, due probably to the 
discouragement of native studies and to the destruction of the records 
in the vernacular when the Christians first occupied the coast and 
took in hand the propagation of their religion. The basis of the 
language, however, is distinctly Marathi. Farther south, the foreign 
element changes to Kanarese, which is more perceptible as we ap- 
proach Mangalore, where Konkani gives way to pure Kanarese and 
to Tulu, But wherever Konkani is the vernacular, it may be held 
to be a variety of Marathi. The language spoken by the Chris- 
tian natives of Goa, who are found nearly all over British India, is 
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Dsiially given as Goaiiesej Ibnt so many liave returned it as Portuguese 
that to avoid misconception, I have combined the two, and given 
them a place after Marathi in the Indie, not the European, section 
of the tables. The i*eturn of birthplace shows the very small number 
of Portuguese who are of European parentage, and whatever may be 
the language used by the class in question in their coiTespondence, 
the proportion of Portuguese in the spoken dialect is insignificant. 

The geographical distribution of Marathi remains to be noticed. 
It covers a wide area, including as it does the whole of the North 
Deccan plateau and the Konkan coast, Berar, the western portion 
of the Central Provinces, and the greater part of the western dis- 
tricts of the NizanTs dominions. It is met above the Ghats by 
Kanarese in the south and Telugu in the south-east. On the coast, 
as I have just said, it merges through Konkani into Kanarese or 
Tulu. In the north, it meets Hindi and Gkijaratlii, without mixing 
with either. Settlements of Mardthas are to be found in Mysore, 
and there is the small Tanjore colony in the south of Madras ; but as 
a rule, the language is not found much in tracts where it is not the 
vernacular. In Baroda, for instance, which is a ]\Iaratha state, there 
are only about 52,000 Marathi- speakers, mostly confined to the 
south division of the state, wdiere there is a forest tract in which 
it is the vernacular, and to the troops and retinues of the Gaikwar 
and his ofBcials. In other parts of the west and centre of India, 
too, those who return this lauguage are chiefly in the native regi- 
ments, or engaged on railways or as clerks. 

Grossing India from the Deccan, only one Aryan language is met 
before we enter the Eastern group of that family. This is the 
Halabi, which is prevalent only in the south-eastern portions of the 
Central Provinces and the tracts adjacent thereto. I have grouped 
it with the Eastern Ar3mn tongues from its position, although in 
structure and vocabulary it is more akin to Plindi. In fact, I am 
not sure whether it is not mainly a dialect of the latter adopted by 
the Hill men on coming into, contact with others from the plains, 
like the cases I have mentioned in connection wuth the Gangetic 
valley ; but I have seen no specimens of it from which I could judge. 
On the other hand, it is surrounded by Dravidiaii Hill languages, 
and the people by whom it is spoken are not reputed to have made 
such an advance in civilisation as would lead to the change of their 
former language. Their whole strength is only 143,000 souls. 

I now reach the Eastern group proper, beginning with UniYA or 
Utkali, the least advanced of the Prakritic tongues. The country 
of its adoption is difficult of access, and the hilly tracts that protect 
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Population 
retiuTung it. 


Uriya 

Bengali 

Assamese 


9 , 010,957 

41,343,672 

1,435,820 


Total Bcistem Group , 51 , 934,169 


it on the west bear an evil name for air and water, the two 
elements of comfort in a residence that a native of India first values. 
They have been left, accordingly, in the possession of a collection of 
tribes of the black race, either Dravidian or Kolarian. The lan- 
guage of the Hindu population of Orissa, therefore, has retained a 
good deal of its archaic form and vocabulary. It is also peculiarly 
free from dialectic variation. In addition to geographical isolation, 
Uriya has the drawback of a remark- 
ably complicated and awkward char- Language. Population 

acter, attributed by several good Halabi . . . 143,720 

authorities to the use of strips of the ^ 

leaf of the Palmyra {lormsus flciMM- Bengilli 41’ 343’ 672 

formis) as waiting iiiaterial, on which -^^ssamese . . . 1,435,820 

the local scribe performs with a sharp Total Bastem Group , 51,934,169 
steel stjdus, in place of the reed-pen 

common to most of Aryan India. Thus the horizontal line which 
keeps together the Devaniigari characters and their immediate 
descendants is here out of the question, as it would split the leaf 
along its fibre, so the top stroke is omitted. Again, it appears 
that in writing, the style is worked on the left thumb as a ful- 
crum, a process which imparts a circular form to the results. Mr. 
Bearaes, from whose work I have taken the above explanation, adds, 
Perhaps the above account may not seem very convincing to 
European readers, but no one who has ever seen an Uriya working 
away with both hands at his style and strip, will question tlie 
accuracy of the assertion, and though the fact may not be of much 
value, I may add that the native explanation of the origin of their 
alphabet agrees with this.’’ I must mention in confirmation of the 
above tliat the same explanation has been adopted by Dr. Caldwell, 
the greatest authority on Dravidian language, the southern forms 
of which are always written on the same material as Uriya. Mr. 
Beames states also that when he wrote in 1871, the extension of 
the 'use of paper was leading to the abandonment of the round top 
to the Uriya letters : but judging from the census returns, the fashion 
is certainly dying hard. The literature of Orissa is neither exten- 
sive nor valuable except as showing the little change the language 
has undergone in the last few centuries. As to the geographical 
prevalence of Uriya, it appears that this tongue is practically con- 
fined to the tx’act from which it takes its name, and the bordering 
districts and states of Madras and the Central Provinces. The 
other representatives found at the time of the census elsewhere in 
India belonged probably to the class of palH-bearers and domestic 
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servants, for wMcii Orissa and tHe north-east coast generally are 
famous. 

Bengali is the largest in point of numbers in this group, and is 
surpassed in this respect by Hindi alone. Though it has no distinct 
dialects^ it resembles Panjabi in having no standard, so that it 
varies from place to place more probably than any other of the 
Aryan tongues. It is true that some years ago an attempt was 
made to degrade TJriya into a dialect of Bengali, so as to exclude 
it from schools and public offices ; but fortunately history and philo- 
logy prevailed over political ambition, and the elder language Las- 
held its own against its hybrid sister. For Bengali has no doubt 
been unfortunate in the circumstances that have attended its develop- 
ment. The latest of all the Prakrit offshoots to be recognised as a 
language at all, it dates in that capacity only from the decay of the 
Dehli empire. Bengal, too, is the province of all others in which 
there is the widest gap between the small literary castes and the 
masses of the people. One of the results is that the vernacular 
has been split into two sections ; first, the tongue of the people 
at large, which, as I have just remarked, changes every few 
miles ; secondly, the literary dialect, known only through the press, 
and not intelligible to those who do not also know Sanskrit. The 
latter form is the product of what I may call the revival of learning 
in Eastern India, consequent upon the settlement of the British on 
the Hughli. The vernacular was then found rude and meagre, 
owing to the absence of scholarship and the general neglect of the 
country during the Moghal rule. Instead of strengthening the 
existing web from the same material, every effort was made in 
Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 


feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and 
to pilfer from that tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary and 
construction the learned considered necessary to satisfy the increas- 
ing demands of modern intercourse. He who lives on charity, says, 
I think, Swift, will always be poor; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has 
been stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a class 
of food it is unable to assimilate. The simile used by Mr. Beames 
is a good one. He likens Bengali to an overgrown child tied to its 
mother s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when it 
ought to be supporting itself. For instance, when my instructions 
for filling up the census schedule had to be translated into the 
vernacular for use in this province, the local superintendent of the 
operations, a civil servant of much experience of men and cities, 
obtained versions, not from the men of light and leading in the 
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capital, but from officers admmistermpf distriVfo i i , 

lieges can and will understand. We thus o-Af i-,ni;5 ^ 

ing translation, which, if read over to a CalAnff^. c^i.^7 n 

. 1 j I.- X T v^aicutta scholar, would no 

doubt We made him stare and gasp, and probably mourn over the 
opportunity thus lost of giving the widest possible dissemination 
of culture m style. It us not Bengali alone, I fear, that is pass- 
mg m o the hands of official scholarship, though this language is 
probably the least unwilling captive. Bengali, in whatever form 
it may be, is spread all over the southern valley of Assam which 
was till twenty years ago a part of the province of Ben^^al In 
Arrakan, too, this language has made some way, but elsewhm-e it 
is confined to a few colonies at religions centres, and to persons 
employed m offices of Government or the railway companiei, both 
of which look largely to Bengal for their snppB of clerical labour 

Assamese, which concludes the list of Aryan vernaculars, has had 
like Uriya, the experience of resisting the attempt of the ambitious 
Bengali to reduce it to a patois, and thus open a wider field of 
employment to the studious youth of the Lower Provinces ; and, like 
Uriya too, Assamese has been hitherto successful.^ Possibly the 
separation of the province politically from Bengal may have helped 
on the declaration of independence, for the tongue of the eastern 
and northern districts of Bengal bears, I believe, scarcely treater 

resemblance to the euphuistic speech of Calcutta and Uadiya than 

Assamese does. The latter, I may add, is hardly found out of its 

native valley and the immediate neighbotirbood. 

In bringing to a close my review of these Aryan tongues I 
wiU mention the fact that 308 persons returned the langulcm 
habitually spoken in their parents’ household as Sanskrit. This sur- 
vival of twenty-five centuries is a thousand better than the corre- 
sponding tale in the last census returns ; still it is hardly expected 
that the ladies, at all events, of the households in question, spoke 
in a classical language. The truth seems to be that in the south 
of India the term Mgarmn is used by the priestly families of the 
Gujarathi silk- weavers to denote their divergence from the ordinary 
language of their caste, whilst in the rest of the country, the entries 
may be set down to schoolboys or undergraduates studying the rndi- 
ments of the ancient tongue of their faith. 

In dealing with the Dka vidian section of our subject, I have 
formed two groups. The first or Southern covers nearly the whole 
field occupied by this class of languages, but the balance, which I 


^ There is a tendency, however, towards assimilation, I understand, in the present 
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Language. 

Population 
returning it. 

Tamil ^ . 

15^229,759 

Teliigu . . . 

19.885. 137 

Kanarese . 

9,751.88s 

Kodagu 

37,218 

Malayalam . . 

5,428,250 

. . . 

491,728 

Toda 

736 

K6ta ..... 

1,201 

Sinhalese .... 

187 

Miihl . 

3,167 

Total Sovthcya Dravidian ) 
Group, S 

50,829,268 

Gond 

1,379,580 

Kandli (Kliond) . 

320,071 

Oraon . . . . . 

368,222 

AXal-raliadia .... 

30,838 

Kharwar .... 

7,651 

BraJini 

28,990 

Total Northern (D'oupi 

2,136,352 

Total Dravidian 

52,964,620 

1 Kiirumba;, 5,2SS. - Badaga, 30,656. 

^ Koragii i)S6S. 


hare called the Northern, comprises tribal forms of speech differing 

from the rest except in general 
structure; so it has been thought 
best to keep them apart. 

The first language I take up 
is the Tamil, not because it is 
numeifically or geogTaphically in 
that position, but by reason of 
its being the most cultivated and 
the best known of the Dravidian 
group. It has, indeed, given to 
the latter one of its names. Two 
dialects are by some attributed to 
Tamil, but these seem rather caste 
varieties than those of special 
tracts ; so both Inddr and 

have been included under 
the general head, whilst Yemlmla, 
which has been in some cases sepa- 
rately tabulated, has been added 
to the Gypsy dialects, of which I have already spoken. Tamil, then, 
may be taken to be a homogeneous language, covering the whole of 
Southern India up to Mysore and the Ghiits on the west, and the Ceded 
Districts, as they are called, on the north. It is disseminated, howevez’, 
as widely as any tongue in India by special classes, such as labourers, 
who flock chiefly to Burma, and domestic servants, who are found hail- 
ing from the Tamil country in every large town and cantonment in 
India. The Madinas servant is usually without religions prejudices or 
scruples as to food, head-gear, or ceremonial, so he can accommodate 
himself to all circumstances, in \vhicli respect he is unlike the noi'thern 
Indian domestic. He knows colloquial, very colloquial, English as 
well as Tamil, and is the liex'O of most of the traditionary Anglo-Indian 
domestic legends, such as straining the coffee through socks discarded 
by his employer, and contriving that one sanctioned day of inebriety 
should keep the privileged person glorious for seven more, and so on. 
The immaculate bearer of Little Henry,’’ howevei", was not, if I re- 
member light, a Madrasi ; nor is Gangadin, the hero of modern song. 

Next to Tamil comes Malayala]M, or the language of the Malabar 
Coast. This is an offshoot of Tamil, and has maintained a close 
relationship with its parent. Its name is derived from mala,” the 
local term for a hill, and an abstract noun signifying possession, like 
the Persian ddr^ so that it means the mountain tract.” The term 
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Malabar is comparatively modern, as tbes last syllable is probably the 
Arabic for a coast or roadstead. Malayalam has been closely lieiamed 
in by its neighbours, and, indeed, the whole tract in which it is 
spoken has been peculiarly secluded from the foreign influences which 
have swept over the table-land overhanging it. Those returning this 
language in Goorg and hlysore are probably settlers just within the 
frontier, or temporary sojourners who have gone above the Gluits for 
the coffee season. In other parts of India, I have a suspicion that, 
except at the seaports, the entry really means Malabari, a vulgar 
name for Tamil, originating with the early Portuguese travellers. 

I come now to Kanauese, the North-Western representative of the 
Dravidian group. Its name seems derived from the Telngii words 
for Uach and coimtrij, a title that the denizens of the light soils of 
the eastern table-land would not improbably apply to the rich 
western tracts of wTiat is now known as '' cotton soiU’ The language, 
itself, however, has a far greater affinity with Tamil than with its 
neighbour on the east. The only form of speech that can be called 
a dialect of Kanarese is that of the Baclagct tribe on the Nilgiris, 
called by our early historians the Burghers, If this be admitted, 
it. seems not unreasonable to attribute to Koclagu^ the dialect of 
Ooorg, a like relationship. Both communities have been shut off 
by their hills and climate from Brahmanising infinence, and seem 
to have preserved in their speech the older forms of Kanarese, which 
have been rubbed off that language in the busier life of the plains. 
The tract held by Kanarese is very compact. It includes Mysore, 
most of Ooorg, and a strip of the coast between Tiilii and Marathi. 
Above tlie Chats, it stretches eastwards well into the Nizam's 
territory, and northwards to the Kistna river. 

Its neighbour, Tulu, is confined to a small area in or near the 
district of South Kanara in Madras, and it is doubtful if it ever 
prevailed far beyond its present limits. It has the curious feature 
of linguistic independence without a character or literature of its 
own. Dr. Caldwell regards it as a very interesting and highly 
developed tongue, bearing but a distant relationship to Kanarese 
and Koclagu, still more distant to Malayalam, which presses on it 
from the south, and most distant of all to Tamil. The Kanarese 
character has lately been adopted in printing modern Tulu works, 
and it is likely that Tulu will give way ultimately to that language. 
But as it is, it shows a considerable increase over the return in 1 88 1 . 

The last of the chief Dravidian languages is Telugu, which is 
also the most numerously represented at the census. It is said to 
be the most euphonious, and, next to Tamil, the most ancient and, 
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adyaiiced of the whole class. There are no dialects returned under 
it, for the languages returned as Ydnddi ^ndL Chentsu hx i88i are 
said to be merely tribal corruptions of the standard language, and 
in no way distinct. On the other hand, the language of certain 
wandering tribes, such as the Waddar and though^^^^^n 

doubt of Telinga origin, suffers such change in the coarse of the 
peregrinations of these earth-workers and mat-weavers, that in 
provinces beyond Madras it has been grouped with the Gypsy 
tongues instead of with Telugu, wherever it has been returned 
under a tribal designation. The Telugu character has been adopted 
for Kanarese, as the latter has carried it on to Tiilu. Like the 
Tamil, Malayal am, and probably the ancient form of Kanarese, it 
has been modified from the Devanagari of the Southern Asoka 
inscriptions, curved at top to suit the palm-leaf book which is current 
here as in Orissa. A very ancient form is still occasionally used 
in Malabar for formal documents, but, for the most part, the resem- 
blance to the original is scarcely traceable. A counter theory has 
been adopted by some writers, namely, that the Asoka character 
is based on Dravidian forms ; but though the question cannot be 
considered yet closed, the balance of evidence and probability seems 
to me to be rather on the side of an Aryan ancestry. 

As a vernacular, Telugu is more widely spread than Tamil. We 
find it not only all over the eastern coast of Madras, but throughout 
the Ceded Districts above the Ghats and in one half of the Nizam's 
territory. It has also gained a considerable footing in Mysore and 
in a corner of the Bombay Karnatic, with branches in Berar, the 
Central Provinces, and Orissa. Although only the inhabitants of 
the North Coromandel coast have any right to the name of Kling, 
that title is applied on the other side of the Bay of Bengal to 
labourers from both Kalingapatam and Negapatam. During the 
rice-shipping season, and now, in fact, throughout the year, Burma 
is thronged with labourers from this part of the Peninsula, who 
have almost monopolised the hard work so distasteful to the 
Burmese. I noticed that in some of the schedules filled up by or 
for this class, the antiquated term of Gentoo was used to denote 
caste or race. This woi’d was, I believe, introduced by the Por- 
tuguese, to whom all Hindus were Gentiles, even as to the British 
soldier, all natives of India, whether Musalman or not, were collec- 
tively Moors. In the present day Gentoo means a Telingana man. 

There are a few of the minor Dravidian languages belonging to 
the Southern grou];) which require a word or so of comment. First, 
the T6da, of the Nilgiris. The tribe has received a great deal of 
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attention, ethnological, phrenological, social, and linguistic, mainly 
becanse it resides within an easy walk of a favourite hill resort. 
One member of the tribe has even been distinguished by temporary 
incorporation into the establishment of the greatest showman of the 
world, the late Mr. P. T. Barnum of New York. Toda is returned 
by 736 persons, instead of 673 as in 1881, and the members of the 
tribe are not more numerous than those who return the tribal tongue. 
This last is of similar origin to the Tamil and Kanarese, and was 
kept from advance by the secluded life of the tribe in the hills. The 
Kota is another of the Nilgiri tribes, lower in condition than the 
Tdclas, and speaking a dialect of archaic Kanarese, like that of the 
Badagas or Northerners, of whom I spoke above. Neither of these 
languages extends beyond the limits of the eponymic community. 

A few entries of insular languages of this class may as well be 
noticed here. The Sinhalese is included amongst the Dravidians 
since it shows morphological peculiarities which distinguish it from 
the Aryan class in which it used to be placed, owing perhaps to the 
cultivation of Pali by the literate classes of the island. Then, again , 
the Mahl is returned only by the inhabitants of the little island of 
Minikoi, situated almost midway between the Maldiv and the Lac** 
cadiv archipelago, and belonging politically, though not linguistically, 
to the latter. The language in question is allied to the Sinhalese, it 
is said, though the Arabic character has been introduced, as in the 
Laccadives, to suit the Mnsalman proclivities of the people. 

The Northern group of Dravidian languages comprises one large 
item which includes all the various dialects spoken by the numerous 
Gond tribes of Central India. These dialects, which are all un- 
written, differ considerably in detail from each other, but are all 
Dravidian in their main characteristics. The Gond tract, entered 
in the old maps as Gondwana — Unexplored,’^ radiates from the 
Central Provinces into Bengal, Berar, Madras, and the Nizam’s 
dominions, and the tribes therein are suffering much change, in the 
course of which their tribal dialects will infallibly assimilate a great 
deal of the vernacular of the encircling plains. 

The Kandii or Khond of the hills of Orissa and the neighbour- 
hood has, like the T6da, attracted more attention than was perhaps 
his due, owing to his persistent attempts to keep up the habit of 
human sacrifice as a means of securing a good harvest. The lan- 
guage is localised to his native hills, and the only ^wanderers found 
on the census roll are in Assam, where, if the return be not due to 
clerical error, the Kandh- speakers must be immigrant labourers who 
have joined a gang of adventurers from Orissa. It is the same with 
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a few of tlie Kolarian tribeSj which have been found even in Burma, 
though not retaining their tribal language there. 

Farther north, we enter the region of the Kolarian languages, and 
the distinction between them and the Dravidian becomes much 
weakened. The Oraok, however, and the Khaewar may be said to 
present decidedly Dravidian features. As to the language of the 
inhabitants of the hills of Eajmahal, who hold that tract against the 
Santhals, there seems to be less information available. I have 
therefore followed such authority as I could consult, and attributed 
to this curiously isolated community a Dravidian ancestry. If this 
be correct, the survival of this relic so far from its fellows seems to 
indicate the former existence -of a large Dravidian colony between 
the Kolarians and the black races of Lower Bengal. 

Last of tlie Dravidians I have placed the Beahut, though the link 
attaching it to the rest is of the thinnest. There are, however, 
curious features in common which can hardly be ignored. Ethno- 
logically, there seems to be absolutely no resemblance between the 
tawny cattle-graziers of the Khelat desert and the squat dark culti- 
vators of the Peninsula or the mountain tribes of Central India, any 
more than can be found between the former and the Mongoloid 


settlers of the north-east, to whom Signor Finzi would attach them, 
on linguistic grounds. The bulk of Brahui speakers dwell in Balo- 
chistan, a tract which was not enumerated at the census, and the 
traditions of the race as to their migrations have yet to be satis- 
factorily investigated. The language of a good number of the Brahui 
tribes would no doubt be returned as Baloch, to which their own 
tongue is rapidly approaching in the frontier districts, so here again 
is an instance of the obliteration of valuable philological evidence. 

Tlie KolarIxIN class, to which our attention is now directed, 
is small, but considerably subdivided 
amongst tribal dialects. The chief is the 
Santhal, which includes nearly three- 
fourths of the whole. This language, 
like so many others, owes its reduction 
to grammar and writing to the labours 
of missionaries, chiefly Danes and Ger- 
mans, who have devoted their lives to the 
study of this race. It is widely dis- 
seminated over Bengal, as the Santhals 
are first-rate labourers, and show no reluctance to leave their native 
country for work at a distance. They ai’e found even in Assam, 
both as settlers and temporary hands on tea estates. 


Language. 

Population 
vetuming it. 

Santhal . 

. 1,709,680 

Miindil (K6I) . 

■ 654.507 

Kliarria . 

b'j.yjz 

Baiga (Bhunjia) 

. 48,883 

Korwit (Kur) . 

• 185.775 

BMl 

. 148,596 

Sawara . 

102,039 

Gadaba . 

29,789 

Juang, &c. 

11,965 

Total Kolarian 

. 2 , 959,006 
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The Munda has apparently a somewhat wider range, but this is 
probably due to the partition of their tract amongst three provinces. 
Like the Santhal, the Alunda has taken kindly to foreign labour. 
The language seems to resemble Santhali in its main features, but 
its local varieties are frequent, and each main clan returns a separate 
designation to both itself and its language, and also, by the w'ay, to 
its religion. The Khaeria is on the same pattern. The Baiga, 
Bhiiijwa, or Bhimjia is probably a tribe of earlier date in the 
country than the Miinda or the Dravidians of these hills, judging 
from the fact that amongst the other tribes the name is used for 
a priest or exorcist, even if the functionary is not of the Baiga 
tribe. Old residents are usually assumed by the new-comers of 
this type to be on more intimate terms with the spirits of the place 
than a stranger. In the Central Provinces, the Baigas are said to 
speak Hindi to a large extent, but whether their women do or not. 
is a more important point, on which information has not reached 
me. The Kiir, Korwa, or Kurku reaches across the hills to the 
west of the Kolarian tract, and joins the Bhil, which carries the 
class on nearly to the sea. The former varies in detail throughout 
its length, and is different in Berar, for instance, from what it will 
be found to be in the Ohutia Nagpur division of Bengal. As to 
the Bhil tongue, it has been adulterated to such an extent that it 
retains little but corrupt Hindi, Marathi, or Gujarathi, according to 
locality, in its vocabulary, though its construction, at all events in 
the eastern portions of the tract it occupies, is still agglutinative. 

The most southerly forms of Kolarian speech are the Savaea 
and Gadaba, both of which are almost confined to the hills bordering 
on Orissa, in the Madras Presidency. The former may have extended 
nearly to the sea in earlier days, as it is said that the Suaroi of 
Greek travellers are the ancestors of the present Sawa-ra. The last 
of this class of languages which I have to notice is the Jiiang 
or Patna, spoken by a tribe which Colonel Dalton, in his work 
on Bengal Ethnology, considers the lowest of all found within the 
tract he describes. It is but wnthin the last few years that either 
sex wore clothes at ail They were till then content with bunches 
of leaves tied round the waist in front and behind, and renewed, as 
required, when the fair wearer went to fetch in the cattle from the 
wood which provided her millineryd With the Juang is grouped the 
Maler, which is not returned by more than a few hundred persons. 

^ An a.ttempt ^was made some years back to introduce waist cloths, which were 
distributed gratuitously, but it is reported, I believe, that, as a rule, the innovation 
did. not outwear the material. 
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Gipsy Dialects. 

THe group entitled Gipsy Dialects contains many items wMcli are 
in nse only amongst a single caste or tribe. I Have mentioned tie 
cliief of tiernj which is that of the respectable body of carriers 
and cattle-breeders, the Brinjaras, a community which is spread 
all over Northern India as far as the Deccan, where many have 
permanently settled as land-holders, speaking Marathi only. In the 
south of the latter tract it gives place to a similar tribe, known as 
the Lambani, which is the term used, too, in the Panjab. In both 
provinces the tribe has an evil repute. There are also the numerous 
tribes of wandering artisans, such as Knife-grinders, Grindstone- 
makers, and Matting-plaiters ; the last of whom alone is held popu- 
larly to be of bad character, wherever in India it is found. 
Perhaps, as formerly with the broom-making trade in England, 
the facility of the occupation makes people regard it as only a cover 
for nefarious but more lucrative means of livelihood. Then come 
the Tumblers, Eope-dancers, and Acrobats, with the castes which 
unabashedly maintain the name of Cut-purse (Gcmti-chor), all 
notorious evil-livers, each with its special form of thieves’ Latin, 
unintelligible to respectable people. Jugglers and snake-charmers, 
who are equally nomad in habit, are not invariably regarded 
malevolently, though open to suspicion. These tribes collec- 
tively represent the class from which originate the Eom, or 
Gypsy, of Europe and Asia Minor, and the Liiri of Persia. Their 
name of Gypsy is probably a corruption of Eotti, or Jat, as 
already mentioned (p. 97), which became Egyptian,” either by 
misnomer, or because, as some say, Nikoniedia, through which they 
reached Europe, was sometimes called Little Egypt.” The other 
term for them, Zigane, is probably due to their capacity for music, 
Chang being a stringed instrument in Persia, and Ghingidn, the 
musician, in Western Turkey. 

Knisi Group. 

There remains the small group of Khasi dialects (178,637) 
between me and the enormous field of the Thibeto-Burman tongues. 
I have stated already that this group cannot be affiliated to any 
of its neighbours, and I may add that it is confined to the range 
of hills that separates the two valleys of Assam. There are three 
ti-ibal dialects — ^the Lyngam, Dyko, and Synteng. Through the 
efibrts of the Welsh missionaries in this tract, the Eoman character 
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is now used in all three, and the census was taken in it. It 
seems thoroughly established, and as the surrounding languages are 
different in structure, Khasi will probably withstand their influence. 
The Khasi possesses, I may remark in passing, the peculiarity of 
repeating the personal pronoun before the verb, which is shared, 
I believe, by the Gaelic. For instance, the man goes ” is rendered 
in Khasi as the man he goes,” just as in Dean Earn say’s story 
the Highland divine expanded his text, ''The devil goeth about 
as a roaring lion,” in a manner conscientiously grammatical, but 
bearing a colloquial signification very different from what the 
preacher meant to convey. 


Thibeto-Burman Class. 

The Thibeto-Burman group, which is the first and largest of the 
Tonic class with which I have to deal, has been subdivided, chiefly 
for convenience in treatment, into geographical sections, in the 
same way as the Aryan. The first of these comprises not only the 
Thibetan of the region immediately to the north of the Himalaya, 
but the languages of the Mongoloid tribes of the higher valleys on 
this side of the range, and those of Sikkim and Bhotan, none of 

which regions were included in 
Laxiguage. retunifng^^^^^^ census. We are thiis dealing 

Thibetan 20,544 with immigrants, except in the 

Sr«nspecified comparatively insignificant case 

„ Miirmi .... 20,597 of Kanawari, or the language of 

Lhnbn^ ,’ ! ! ! 12,605 higher valley of the Satlaj,. 

” .... 5,217 where it passes through the 

othW NiiSluliaiecty* ! *. 657 state of Bashahr, between Thibet 

10,125 and the Panjab. The Thibetan 

Bhotam . . . . . 9,470 „ f ^ . , ,, 

was lound chieiiy in the valleys 

Total Himalayan Groa^j . . 246,270 Punjab Himalaya, ill the 

198 705 ueighbourhood of Sikkim and 
145,425 the Bengal Himalaya, and in the 
Tarai of, the north-west, which is 
90,79^ ■ the winter resort of the inha- 
bitants of the upper valleys of 
Kumaon and Garliwal. The 
609,415 jjQjjg Lepcha is nearly allied 

35^703 to the Thibetan, like the Bho- 
tIni, or the tongue of that por- 
Total N,E. Frontier Group . 36,985 tiou of the Himalayas known in 


Bodo (Kachari) . 
Gdro . 

Laliing' 

Kdcli . 

M6ch . 

Tipperah . 
other B6do dialecti 


Miri-Abor . 

Other frontier dialects 
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Population 
returning it* 
102,908 
90,236 

198,813 

88,911 

18,828 

41,926 

126,915 


Language. 

Ndga dialects * . . . 

Mikir . . . . . 

Kakliyin and Lisliau 

Total Niiga-EdlcMjin Group 

Manipiiri [KatM] , . . 

Kuki , . ^ . 

Zho [LilsJmi] . 

Kiiylii . . ... 

'Total KJiytn-L'dshai Group 

Arrakanese (Magli) 

Burmese . . . . 

Total Bmonese Group . 

NikoMri . • • 

Total Thiheto -Burman Group 

* Seven, but not completely distinguished in 
the returns. 


276,680 

366,403 

5,560,46 1 

5,926,864 


7,293,928 


India as Bliotanfe, or the end 
of Bliot, Thibet. The former 
language is found only at Dar- 
jiling, and the latter either 
there or amongst the winter 
traders in North Assam. 

I must retrace my steps a 
little to pick up the tangled 
thread of the languages of 
Nipal. I deal only with those 
of the Tonic class. Most of 
these are the mother-tongues 
of people living beyond the 
British frontier, and many of 
those mentioned by Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, the chief authority on the subject, were not represented at 
the census at all, either because the tribes had not penetrated down 
to India, or, having got there, were confounded by a Hindu enume- 
rator in the general term Nipali. In addition to the recruits in our 
infantry regiments, Nipal furnishes a fair number of immigrants 
of Himalayan race to the adjoining Hill country in Bengal and the 
west of Assam. The Giirilng and Mangar are the main languages 
returned by the former class, and Miirmi, Limbu, and Newari, by the 
latter. It is remarkable that we find hardly any trace of the great 
Nipali family of Kiranti languages in the schedules, and none of 
those of what Mr. Hodgson calls the Broken tribes ” of the lower 
portion of the state. The Nipali soldiery as often as not had their 
language set down as Gurkhdli, a title to which probably very few 
of them would have adv^anced a claim in their own country. 

Keeping still to the east, we enter the thorny path of Assam Hill 
philology, which requires as cautious treading as those of the 
country itself where stockades, pitfalls, and bamboo caltrops beset 
the unwary at every turn. The languages of the -western and 
southern tracts are comparatively easy to classify, as they have been 
studied for some years. On the advice of local experts, I have 
formed them into a separate group, called, from the leading dialect, 
the Bodo or KacMri, This last has been fully examined in the 
works of Messrs. Hodgson and Endle. It is spread widely over the 
tract in question, and holds nearly the whole of the north-west of 
Assam. There is no literature or means of keeping up a standard 
of Bodo, and variations are therefore frequent. It is curious that 
no trace of the allied language Dhimal, mentioned by Hodgson, 
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slioukl appear iu the Assam return, and in Bengal, too, there are 
only ca couple of individuals returning it. It is probably coniiiied 
to the Eastern Tarai, within Nipal territory. I have therefore 
included the two persons just mentioned under the Nipal group. 
The Garo language is current in the Western Assam Hills, and is 
said to be closely allied to the Bodo. The Mech, Rabha, Hajong, 
and Hojai, with the Ldliing, are all more or less local forms of the 
same family, and prevail respectively in small tracts along the 
Bengal and Assam border-land and the north bank of the Bnlhma- 
piitra. There are two other languages of this group worth note. 
The Koch, which includes the so-called Pani-Koch, belongs to an 
early tribe of settlers along the great river, which has been almost 
entirely converted to Brahmanism. The vernacular lias been aban- 
doned for Bengali towards the west, and the small state which 
represents the former Koch domination found no more than a dozen 
in it to return the ancestral tongue. The Tipperah language is 
found almost contiguous to the south-eastern branch of the Bodo, 
with which it is closely connected. It is returned chiefly from the 
state bearing this name on the Bengal frontier. The repelling force 
of the Hill tribes of a more northern descent has proved sufBcient 
here, as farther south, to keep the dialects of the plains strictly 
within their political limits. 

Of the curious group of Tonic languages spoken amongst the 
wild tribes of our north-eastern frontier, we have but little on the 
census record. The Aka, Daphla Abor, Miri, and Mishmi inhabit 
the lower valleys of the Himalaya and send but few offshoots into 
what is known there as the inner belt of our influence. There 
is a settled colony of the Alishmi, however, in British territory, and 
some progress has been made with the investigation of the lan- 
guages of this and the neighbouring tribes by frontier officers, to 
whom we have to look at present for our knowledge of the subject. 
Probably better acquaintance will lead to the discovery of more 
links between the various forms of speech amongst them ; for in 
this corner of the Empire tribal hostility is the leading featoe of 
intercourse, and the mere fact of separation is reason enough for 
considering a neighbour a natural enemy, and in disclaiming, of 
course, any former connection with him. 

Between the above group and the next in order lies a small wedge 
of. the Tai or Shan family, with which I must deal in connection 
with the languages of Burma later on. The Naga group is not 
confined to the tribes which bear that name, but includes the 
inhabitants of the Mikir hills to the north-west, and the tract 
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stretcHing east, probably along the whole of tbe northern frontier 
of Upper Burma, which is in the hands of the people collectively 
known as Kakhyln. This title is applied indifierently to all Hillmen 
of the north by the dwellers on the plains of Bnnnaj and until 
philology creeps up from both the Assam and Burma side of the 
wild country thus known, it will not be ascertained how far the 
tribes are subdivided. Our information on these matters advances 
with every one of our little frontier disturbances, and by the nest 
census it will probably be possible to give a complete ethnological 
map of the upper w^aters of the Khyindwyin and Irrawaddi. There 
are seven tribal languages of the Nagas returned at the census, but 
unfortunately there is also a large body of people who are shown 
as speaking Naga only, wdthout the distinction that could easily 
have been obtained had the enumerators been warned to look out 
for it. We have, for instance, a fair approximation to the number 
of the Angami and A-o Nagas, but the Kacha or Empe-o, the 
Kezhama, the Lho-ta, the Serna, and the Eeng-ma are but poorly 
represented. The language of the main Naga tribes on the western 
slope of the Indo-Burman watershed has been reduced to more or 
less grammatical form by Mr. Davies, the officer in charge of the 
Hill tracts, who is at present the best authority on the subject ; and 
when similar work has been accomplished for the language of the 
Burmese tribes of the same race, the two results will be a very 
valuable contribution to philology. 

There is in the corner of Assam a curious offshoot of the Kakhyin 
race, which had its centre at Mogoung, on a tributary of the 
Irrawaddi, just below where the fighting of last year took place. 
This tribe now calls itself, as is not unusual with a community 
in ijartihus^ ^Hhe men’' — Sing-pho or Ohing-pau. It established 
itself in Assam near the end of last century, and made slaves of a 
good many of the Assamese of the neighbouring tribes. A mixed 
race, the offspring of this connection, is in existence, but returns 
the language of the country, not of the foreigner. The whole com- 
munity is very small, just over two thousand in all, of whom two 
thirds are Sing-pho, and the rest, Duania, of half-breeds. 

The next group on which I have to comment comprises the 
languages of the tribes of the range of hills separating India from 
Burma. In their northern extension these tribes are collectively 
known as KIjKI. The term Lfishai, which is applied farther south, 
is not recognised hy the people themselves, who use the name Zho. 
Shendu is also a synonymous title for the Lushai tribes. In the 
country between Bengal and Burma, the tribes are kuown as KhtIn 
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in the east, and by a variety of local names in Bengal. Tbe wliole 
mass was left very miicli to itself in former years, as tlie inhabitants 
of the plains hold such races in considerable respect, and, trading 
on this feeling, mountaineers have manifested their superiority over 
the peaceful communities they overhang in ways that the British 
had to stop with some vigour. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that with so many tribes close together, each under hereditary 
obligations to lay by a store of the skulls of its neighbour, the 
diversity of language is as great as in the tract across the Brahma- 
putra. Information on these dialects has not yet been obtained, as 
the hills have but recently been permanently occupied. The only 
civilised community is that of the valley of Manipur, which acquired 
so painful a notoriety from the disturbances of March 1891. The 
language of this tract is called Manipuri in Bengal and Assam, and 
Kathe or Ponnii in Burma. The returns available relate only to 
the colonists or visitors in the adjacent portions of Assam, and the 
entourage of the late chief in Bengal and Mathura. In Mandalay 
there is still a considerable colony, descended from prisoners or slaves 
brought over during the wars of the late dynasty. In Lower Burma 
the number is decreasing, owing either to cessation of immigration 
or to the adoption of Burmese by the settlers, since there is no single 
colony in that part of the province like that of Mandalay wEere the 
similarity of fortune and intimacy of intercourse has helped to keep 
up the original language. The cultivated dialect of Manipur has 
been studied and described by Colonel Lewin and Mr. Brojonath 
Shaha, according to whom it shows a great advance on the rest of 
the tribal dialects. It is said to have had a special character of its 
own, which, like that of Malayalam, is only now used occasionally 
in formal deeds. For ordinary purposes .it has been superseded by 
Bengali, introduced by officials and settlers from that province. 
Manipur, like Nipal, has had its Brahman invasion, and there is a 
good deal of mixed blood in the central valley, which accounts for 
the relatively high culture of that tract. The hills are still held 
by Kiiki and other tribes of the same stock, and it is doubtful, 
therefore, if the language of Imphal is current far beyond the imme- 
diate influence of the court and its Hindu officers. 

Between the Zh6 country and Arrakan the tribal languages are 
badly mixed at the census. We have, however, grammars and 
vocabularies of the dialects current on the Burma side of the Yoma 
hills, amongst the Southern Khyins, but the literary Burman, in his 
contempt for the men of the mountain, , avoids discrimination of the 
rest of these tribes, and to him all Khyms are one, or nearly so. 
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We find, liowever, a few tribal languages set down, siicli as MrQ 
(ISj89i), Kliwd-mi (14,126), and Daignet (856), from Northern 
Arrakan, but some of the races returning these are doubtless more 
iiiimerous than the above figures would imply. Possibly, therefore, 
as the tribes grow beyond the shelter of the hills, the}^ are absorbed 
linguistically into the gulf of Burmese. 

This brings me to Burma itself, and here I have had to show the 
main language under the two heads of Burmese and Arralmnese. 
Historically and philologically they are the same, but geographically 
it is possible to distinguish them. Aerakanese is the older form of 
the language, and has preserved features, especially of pronunciatiori, 
which the soft and indolent inhabitant of the rest of Burma has been 
willing to let drop. But there are still dialects outside Arrakan ^yhich 
belong to it rather than to the inland tracts. Tmoyi, for example, 
the special dialect of Tenasserim, and GhmmgtM^ a vanishing relic, 
may be cited in proof of this. On the Bengal side of the Bay, north 
and east of Chittagong, the language is returned as Magh, a name 
unknown to Arrakan, and, like the Goanese of the western coast, 
calling to mind the modern kitchen rather than the ancient kingdom 
from which it is derived, for the Magh and the Goanese furnish 
European India with the best of its chefs. 

In Burmese we have the language most numerously represented 
at the census of all the Tonic class. There is a tradition that this 
tongue came from the west, as I have had occasiou to mention 
already, but the only impression received from India is the alphabet 
in a very modified form, and a comparatively small vocabulary 
relating to the Magadhi-horn religion. On the other hand, the 
appearance of the people betokens a far more northern descent. 
If Burma were colonised by its present occupants from the west, 
the stream would have flowed along the Himalayan base through 
Assam or North Bengal, a fact of which we have no trace. On the 
contrary, the Assamese Mongoloids apparently entered the country 
from the east. There seems, too, no reason why the Burmese should 
not have spread downwards by the valleys of the Irrawaddi and Salwiu, 
instead of crossing the Himalayas so far off. Within historic times 
Burmese has proved itself a great absorbent of local dialects, 
either owing to political influences fi'om Pegii and Mandalay, or to 
the prevailing ecclesiastical system, which includes monastic train- 
ing and education. Yebein, a tongue held to be distinct from the 
Burmese, and which was represented by 436 persons in 1881, has 
vanished from the returns, though there are nearly 2,300 of the 
tribe left. Kadu, and Danu, and Yan, too, are well on the way 
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to tlie 8ame fate, and show signs of decrepitude in the last ten 
yeai-.s, though the tribes are flourishing. But however sti-ong the 
Burmese may be in its own country, it spreads but little into India. 
With the exception of the Maghs of Chittagong, most of the 
Burmese speakers who have strayed across the sea have done so 
against their will, and include the late King and his establishment, 
and the “ true patriots ” scattered ainong.st the Indian jails — 

“ For be it understood, 

They left their country for tlieir country’s good.^' 

The Mun or Taking languages maybe mentioned here, thongli 
I have little more to say about them than I said above in connec- 
tion witli the general subject o£ classifica- 
tion. The language is found in Anam 
and Cambodia, tliough in the latter case 
the influence of Chinese is very marked. 

It is worth noting, too, that the same 
tradition as to the advent of a prince 

from across the Bay of Bengal is current in all three communities. 
The only link between Pegu and the Mon colonies of the far east is 
found in Palaung, a language spoken by a small and isolated tribe 
in the north-east of Upper Burma. In the time of the late dynasty 
the Mon language was almost obliterated in Lower Burma, owing 
to the discouragement of it by the Burmese rulers and their 
officials, and it was expected to become extinct in a generation or 
so. Now, however, the census returns seem to indicate that this 
language is either reviving, or that persons who were reluctant to 
return it on former occasions have taken heart, so that it is j)ossibie 
that in clue course it will resume its position as one of the leading 
vernaculars in Amherst and Pegu. But as yet it is returned by 
little over one-half of the Taking community. 

Between the two branches of the Mun language there has been 
thrust a long belt of the Shan languages, called in the centre and 
south Lao, or, by Europeans, Siamese. 

This race seems to have entered Burma 
and the Mekong valley from the north- 
west, and to have shot out a tongue west- 
ward as it crossed the hills. I have 
already had to point out that the Ahum 
or Shan settlers of Upper Assam failed 
to preserve their language in their new 

circumstances, so we find no entries of that tongue amongst them ; 
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Malay . 

Salon . , 

Javanese 

Total Malay Class 


and the Ait6iis, a more modern tribe, are returned as mostly speak- 
ing Shan only, wMcli is very likely due to mistake on the part of 
Hindu enumerators. The two other Shan colonies in Assam return 
a few entries of Ehamti and Phakial respectively, but the tongue 
does not extend beyond the limits occupied by those tribes. Khamti 
has been investigated by a frontier officer, and a grammar written of 
it ; but there is a gap between this tract and the Lao or Htai of the 
Siamese kingdom, in which the intervening linguistic changes have 
still to be investigated. This cannot be done until the cis-Salwln 
Shan States have been brought into closer touch with the new 
administration of Upper Burma. By next census, therefore, more 
information will have been obtained, even if the states be not com- 
pletely enumerated. 

The Malayan class of languages is represented chiefly in the 
south of Burma, where there are a few settlers from the Peninsula. 

The Sea-Gypsies or Salon of the Mergui 
Language. returning it, Archipolago, too, Speak a tongue of this 

sltdT * ^628 owing to more careful enume- 

Javanese . . . ’19 ration, show nearly double the number 

Total Mcday oias, . ^ that appear in the returns of ten years 

back. The rest of the Malays are sea- 
faring people enumerated at the ports of India. As this class of 
languages does not appertain to the sphere of my operations, I need 
say no more about it. 

I can dispose of the Japanese in the same -way. A few residents 
of the chief towns, mostly women, are all that return this language, 
and its introduction is due probably to the fame of the Masm6 of 
the baths and tea-houses of the Far East, wffiicli has been productive 
of emulation. 

The SiNiTio class is represented by two languages, Chinese and 
Karen. The former is scattered nearly all over India, since mer- 
chants, carpenters, and cane-workers of 

Language. returai^^Tt. found in mOSt 

Chinese . . , 38,504 large towns and cantonments. In 

' • ■ • Rangoon and Upper Burma there are 

Total Sinitic Class . 713,350 regular Communities from the Flowery 

Land, tliough in the latter the number 
of immigrants seems to have decreased since the country became 
British. In nearly every district, however, there are a few 

Chinese. They belong, I believe, to two classes. First, the merchant 

who hails from Canton or the east, and who comes round by sea ; 
secondly, the people from Yiin-nan, who come across by land to 
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trade in petty wares and forest produce, and whose language is 

different from that of the former. 

As to Karen, I have classed it with Chinese on the authority of 
Dr. Cushing and other missionai'y scholars. The Karen tract has 
been for some years the main field of missionary labour in Burma, and 
the results are to be found in most districts of the lower division of 
that province. The three chief dialects of this language differ con- 
siderably from each other, owing probably to much the same reason 
found operative in the case of the Lushai group, namely, the dis- 
persion of the tribe over wide tracts of difficult country after the first 
arrival from the north. The Pw6 dialect was returned by 449,450 
persons, though only about 27,000 are given as of that tribe. 
The Sgdu shows 225,193. The Bghai or Karen-ni was I’etumed 
under these titles by no more than 16, so is evidently included in 
the first-named dialect. Taungthu, MopghS,, and so on, are said to 
be only local names for one or other of the above three dialects. 
The Karto does not extend much beyond the tract occupied by the 
tribes themselves, and some of the outskirts are said to be getting 
rapidly Burmanised in speech. 


Eeanic- Aryan Class. 

I now take my leave of the languages of. India, and touch upon 
the other Asiatic tongues. First comes the sister branch of the 
Aryan class, which I will call 
the Eranic, because, whatever its 
origin, the few representatives we 
have to deal with are well under 
the influence of Pei’sian. As re- 
gards this last, in spite of the 
connection of India with Iran, and the settlement of natives of the 
latter in the north and west of the country, the language has obtained 
little footing within the Empire, that is to say, as a parent tongue. 
It is still the language of polite society and of lelles kttres amongst 
the educated classes of Musalmans, but those to whom it is the only 
or the most familiar language are but few. In Bengal and Rangoon 
there are remnants of the old ruling families ofDehli and Lucknow; 
in the Panjd,b, traders and immigrants are found, with the refugees 
from Afghanistan ; and in Bombay, horse-dealers and refugees fi-om 
Persia, who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these 
centres there is hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal of 
what is returned as such is but the better sort of Urdu., 
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ArmekiaH is the parent tongue of a small colony of that race in 
Bengal, Lower Burma, and a few other parts of India. The persons 
retnriiing it are permanently domiciled in India, and probably use 
English more and more each generation. 

Pakhtii or Pashtu, the language of the Pathaii (Pakhtuaii), be- 
longs, it is said, to the Indie- Aryan class in its structure, but to 
the Eranic in its vocabulary. I have grouped it under the latter, 
as it is geographically beyond India, and Persian of a sort is 
undoubtedly the vernacular of the north and v^est of Afghanistan. 
Most of the Pashtu-speakers are located in the Panjab, either as 
settlers or amongst the retainers of the refugees. There is another 
class which travels over nearly all India peddling rugs and fruit, 
and sometimes selling horses brought down from their native laii cl. 
They leave the latter in the autumn, perambulate the genial plains 
of India during the winter, and return to Ghazni, or wherever it 
may be, in the late spring, in time to resume their home occupation 
of agriculture and fruit-growing. Year after year they do this, 
and many tribes of the Sulaiman and Kharoti map out India into 
regnlar divisions, one of which is assigned to be exploited by each 
company. There are a few who do not return at all, but remain all 
the year round in India, varying the monotony of commerce, accord- 
ing to the police, with exploits less legitimate. 

Baloch, again, is a language of Persian affinity, used as a. 
vernacular only in the frontier districts of the Lower Panjab and in 
Sindh. The prevalence of this tongue in soma of the native states, 
according to their returns, is due to the number of mercenaries of 
Baloch race entertained by the chiefs as personal retainers and 
treasury guards. They are usually Makranis, speaking that dialect 
of Baloch, and not of the pure type of the noi’th. 

Turanic Class 

Next to Eran, we naturally come to its enemy, Tu ran, but the 
latter is veiy poorly represented in India linguistically. The majority 
of Turki-speakers come from Turkestan, and 
there are a few Osmanli settled in Bombay and 
Hydrabad. It is not worth while for so 
small a number to distinguish the various 
entries of TJzbegi, Yarkandi, Chagatai, &c., 
from the cultivated dialect of StambouL The 
Finn entries are from the vessels in port on the census night, at 
Calcutta and Eangoon. * MagyIe is returned by a few merchants 
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and travellers, and by artisans on the raiLvays, where nearly all 
the tongues of Europe are to be found. I have reserved the term 
Turanic for this class of languages, instead of extending it, as some 
would do, to the whole of the Tonic and Agglutinative class of Burma 
and the Himalayas, for which the titled have used above raises, I 
hopCj fewer questions. 
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Semitic Class. 

This Semitic is the last of the Asiatic classes with which I am 
concerned It is made up mainly of Aeabic, 
which is the vernacular of Aden, and that 
settlement furnishes nearly half the return. 

Most of the rest of the entries are returned 
from HyclraljficL wliere a portion of the 
Nizanf s force and the ]3od}^ -guards of his 
chief nobles are recruited from Arabie-speaking tribes of Africa and 
the coast of the Persian Gulf. , 

Hebkew was returned by a number of Jews, much on the same 
principle that Sanskrit was put down by Brahmans, and Arabic by 
Musalman teachers of the Kiiran. It is the distinctive language 
of their faith, though it can hardly be called a mother-tongue; so 
it is considered dignifying, if the head of the house is at all 
conversant with it, to have the fact recorded. The entries were 
chiefly from Jewish cxdonies where Arabic, Marathi, or Malayalam 
would be the correct return. Turkish Arabia supplies a good 
number of Israelitisli settlers. In Oochin there are two permanent 
colonies, one of wliicli is certainly of foreign origin, whilst in the 
coast district round Bombay the class of rural Jews habitually 
use Marfithi in their households. In Aden, too, the colony is per- 
manently settled, and speaks a dialect of Arabic. I have no 
definite information regarding the few entries of Syriac which are 
found here and there. Possibly they are traceable to MevStorian 
priests, of whom tliere are some in Cochin and other parts of the 
country. 

With this language I close my list of Asiatic . tongues. 

Hkgiio Dialects. 

From Africa we get a number of dialects, found mostly in Aden, 
where there is a constant stream of migration to and from the 
opposite coast. The Somali and Swahili tribes furnish most of the 
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entries. Tlie negroes who are employed on board the steamers 
trading with India are often called Sidi or Habshi, which, strictly 
speaking, is Abyssinian. They are from farther south, however, and 
usually take ship at Zanzibar, or come from the Persian Gulf ports, 
such as Muscat. It would be incorrect, therefore, to class their 
languages as Abyssinian, which would bring them into the Semitic 
class. It may be remembered by some that in the early days of 
operations against the slave trade on the east coast of Africa, vessels 
full of boys and girls were captured, and the children made over to 
certain Missionary Orphanages and other institutions in Bombay. 
They were trained to a mechanical trade or to domestic service, and 
thus remained in the country of their adoption. Another class 
found in the households of chiefs and rich nobles is still recruited 
in less reputable ways, mainly on account of the high character for 
fidelity to their employer borne by men of this race. 


European Languages. 


I now leave Africa and the East to 
languages of Europe and the West. 


consider the return of the 
Of these w^e have a great 
variety, though none but English is 
strongly represented. English (which 
is held to include for census purposes 
Scotch, though not Gaelic) is returned 
by 100,000 or so born in the United 
Kingdom, by scattered denizens of Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and Ganada, 
&c., as well as by the increasing class of 
Europeans of British descent born and 
domiciled in India, and the Eurasians. 
Of the other languages returned, German, 
French, Italian, and Greek may be; 
taken as those of commercial sojourhers, 
and Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish are re- 
cruited from the regiments that happen 
to be on serrice in India. In the same 
way, the Scandinavian languages depend 
on the number of vessels in port on the 
census night for their representatives. 
Comparing the return of these languages with that of the 
preceding census, it will be seen that the Europeans have increased 
by some 37,000, out of which number more than 3 5,000 are 
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amongst the Euglish-speakers. Changes in the garrisoii, as well as 
the natural increase amongst the domiciled population and Eurasians, 
sufficiently account for the latter. Of the foreigners, the three 
commercial classes, German, French, and Greek, have all largely 
increased, but the Italian population has fallen off, owing partly to 
the disappearance of a colony of that nationality from Eangoon, 
where it was established during the existence of the kingdom of 
Upper Burma. The Scandinavians were much fewer, and the Celts 
many more, than in 188 Rowing to temporary causes, as I have 
just explained* Looking up some of the details, I am glad to see 
that the priest who returns Latin as being the tongue of his mother 
the Church, has safely weathered the intercensai decade ; so too 
have the two Celts and the single Slavonian, who still refrain from 
further particularising their mother-tongue ; but the Lapp has given 
place to a Basque, and representatives of Bohemia and Iceland have 
appeared, besides various Bulgarians. 

I have attempted no comparison between the two returns for 
the Indian items, since I find that partly owing to the wider 
scope of the present operations, partly, perhaps, to the better 
understanding of the rules by the enumerators, it is only in the 
purely localised or tribal dialects that such comparison could be 
practicable. 

I will conclude this review with a summary of what I think 
are the merits and defects of the material on which I have been 
working, and will add a few words on the way in which the task 
towards which this is but the first step can be continued. We have 
got a very fair delimitation of the various language-fields of the 
country, and can see, to a certain extent, how far the accepted 
scientific nomenclature is in accord witli the usage of the masses. 
But it is in the latter respect that our return falls short of philo- 
logical requirements. The question put to those enumerated was 
simple enough, no doubt, but to even the most optimistic census 
superintendent this is no reason for expecting a straight answer. 
Often, if not usually, the first impulse is to return the name of the 
caste or tribe as the parent-tongue ; for instance, the potter will 
give '' Potterish,'' and the weaver, “ Weaverish,'' especially if he be 
a stranger in the place of enumeration, or his caste or tribe be a 
large one. In other cases the name of the district or state will be 
given. In both instances the main objection is that the tables, 
in their rough state, are thereby complicated by the superfiuous 
detail • but this is a defect on the right side, and classification is 
easily effected when the results are under final revision. There are 
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cases. toOj in wliicli the tribal designation indicates a real dis- 
tinction. The real difficulty arises when the return happens 
to be not in accordance with the enumerator’s sense of what is 
fit, or where official views on matters linguistic may have filtered 
clown to him. In that way a good deal of valuable information 
may be, and probably was, lost in the course of the census, since 
a general term like, say, Hindi, was substituted for a locally recog- 
nised title. 

So far the results of our inquiry must be held to be deficient, 
but we can safely say, I think, that what I have called the photo- 
graph of the language-distribution of India in 1891 is interest- 
ing and useful, if only as an aid in getting a complete and a 
scientifically conducted survey of the whole field of investigation. 
An operation of that nature can only be conducted by a skilled 
philologist, who knows exactly the lines on which information 
should be collected, so that the results may be susceptible of com- 
parison over the whole of India. It is hardly necessary for me to 
add that he ought to have some practical knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants, and not work from books alone. Moreover, 
such an inquiry, if taken in hand at all, should be commenced 
without delay. In the plains, old linguistic landmarks are being 
rapidly obliterated by the advancing tide of popular instruction. 
The Hill tribes of Central India are being brought more and more 
under the influence of a vernacular too far from their own in con- 
struction and dialectic variety to amalgamate with it; so ultimately 
the weaker will give way, and the tongue of the K 61 , like that of 
the Oornishman, will become a tradition in the mouth of a single 
tough old woman, whilst a debased vernacular from the plains 
reigns in its stead. Many a dialect which may be, as Sainte-Beuve 
puts it ^^ une ancienne qui a en des malheurs, on Men une nouvelle 
qui n’a pas fait fortune,” will be ere long beyond the reach of 
investigation in the process of opening out the Hill tracts. It is 
not the intrinsic merit of these rude forms of sjoeech that is of 
value, but the links they afford between the tongues of localities 
far apart from each other. The languages of the Eastern frontier 
are only just now being brought within the field of inquiry by the 
industry and experience of individual officers, working independently. 
By the time the results have been collated, not only with each other, 
but with the corresponding out-turn of other labourers in distant 
fields, who can tell how much of the dialects may not have fallen 
into disuse ? I end with the repetition of my former opinion, that 
for such a task one single inquirer, and he a specialist, is necessary, 
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for the path of the philologist in India is full of the pitfixlla of 
incomplete data, false analog}', question-begging titles, and imioosiiKT 
speculation, quite sufficient to deter from its pursuit any sciolist 
who, like myself, knows just enough of the subject to be able to 

o-aiige his ignorance. 


III. 


ARYAN THEORY OF DIVINE INCARNATIONS. 

BY 

BHAGWi^NLAL R. BADSHAH. 

To Professor MAX MtFLLEE, the Predclent 

^rrnrrrj;-^ •?' ii 

c. 

5 11 

vj a 

Vir§,^ase tva'??i vidusha'??!. sama^e 
StirA^o graliawam iva vai saiimlie [ 

Tva???- Meksa-mtilar pratipalako ’si 
YkJco guriiTiim tava samskr^t^ya7l | i ” 

Thou sbinest in the assembly of the learned like the sun in the com- 
pany of the planets ; 

Thou, 0 Max Muller, art the protector of the holy speech of the 
Gurus, which is adorned by thee ! ” 

A PAPER on the Aryan theory of divine incarnations will, I hope, 
prove interesting to Oriental scholars. In this paper, therefore, I 
am attempting to offer my humble thoughts on the Hindu theory of 
divine incarnations, as propounded by the authors of the Puranas. 
But before doing this, a brief outline, I believe, of the original reli- 
gion of the Hindus is necessary to give continuity to the subject. 

The common Aryan forefathers of the Hindus, the Europeans, and 
the Persians occupied, it appears, the regions round the Oxus in 
Central Asia. It appears also that a drought compelled them to 
abandon their primitive homes and seek refuge in regions their 
wandering enterprise happened to lead them to. Some of them 
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peopled Europe, some Persia, and some went still farther and occu- 
pied Afghanistan and the Punjab. 

The religious notions of these Aryans of Central Asia, fluctuating 
as they w’ere, show what impression the natural scenes made upon 
their minds. They naturally found something miraculous in the sun, 
in fire, in water, in the heavens, in the wind, and in the very earth 
on which they lived, and they looked upon them with awe and 
reverence, and considered them supernatural, or as objects that 
could control their existence. They also believed that they were at 
their mercy. These objects were afterwards called Asura— that is, 
mighty, from the root to breathe. Up to the time they left 
their homes in Central Asia, they had no idea of one Omnipotent 
Creator of the universe. This fact may be traced through the 
earliest religious writings of the different branches of the divided 
race. 

The Indo- Aryans seem to have migrated into India 7000 years 
B.c. They carried with them their ancient customs, manners, lan- 
guage, and religion into the new country peopled by them. They 
admired, praised, adored, and worshipped natural powers step by 
step. They had begun to compose Mantras or hymns before they 
migrated. 

This can be proved by the traces of similarity of ideas in the 
prayers of the other branches. They afterwards made voluminous 
additions to these Mantras, and called them Vedas. 

The Hindu literature consists of the Vedas and Puranas. The 
Vedas are four in number, and they are supposed to be as old as the 
world. The Puranas are eighteen in number, and are supposed to- 
be of much later origin. The Vedas treat of hymns, praises, and 
invocations to different deities, as well as of the ritual precepts. 
Each of the four Vedas has its own Brahmana or exposition text. 
These Brahmanas generally treat of sacrificial performances. 

As all nations claim their earliest religious writings to be revela- 
tions from God, the Hindus also believe that their Vedas too are 
revelations from God. But it is beyond doubt established from 
the very construction of the Vedas that they are creations of dif- 
ferent Eishis. In the Mantras, great importance is given in the 
first place to the gods Sun and Fire. These gods are invoked with 
several names. The mysterious production of Agni (fire) made it 
more important than even the Sun-god, and the Eishis of the time 
always kept Agni alive in their house day and night, and did so as 
a religious observance. They found that the sun was rising punc- 
tually, and gave them no trouble. The water in the rivers was 
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always at their disposal, aad the wind never or seldom missing. 
But they thought fire was always difficult to be obtained when 
wanted, and that god gave them trouble. They therefore kept fire 
alive day and night as a religious observance, as said before. The 
first hymn in the Vedas is in praise of the god Fire. Afterwards 
Indra, god of rain, was looked upon as all-important, when they 
came to know that they could not feed themselves without the 
favour of Indra. They came to realise that without rain their 
existence would be an impossibility. They therefore deified rain 
and its companions, thunder and lightning, and called this god by 
the name of Indra, who, from his thunders and lightning, appeared 
to them very tremendous and awful, but at the same time very 
gracious. As this god and his miracles were unintelligible mysteries 
to them, they gave profound reverence to him, and considered him 
the mightiest of gods. He was thus placed at the head of all 
deities. 

Later on, the philosopher Durvasas discovered the cause of the 
phenomenon of rain, and the Aryans then began to perceive that 
rain, thunder, and lightning were the results of natural phenomena, 
and consequently their reverence for Indra became less. 

In this way the Indo- Aryans exercised their power of compari- 
son till they conceived the idea of a Trimurti or triad of deities, 
alluded to in the post-Vedic literature so popular at present. The 
more ancient gods, Indra, Varuna, and others, were believed to be 
under the paramount authority of the Trimurti, or perhaps they 
were considered the component parts, or so many manifestations of 
Trimurti, consisting of the three gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
From this it appears to me that the Hindus, as a nation, were poly- 
theists, and are vStill such. The names of Shiva and Brahma occur 
nowhere in the Eig-Veda Samhita. They occur occasionally in the 
Atharva-Veda, which is supposed to be of the most recent origin. 
The name of Vishnu, which is a god of the Puranas, occurs in some 
places in the Rig- Veda Samhita, but by this epithet the god Sun is 
meant, as indicated in the following verse 

Translation. 

“ May the gods protect us with the seven means of the 
earoh, from thence whence Vishnu crossed/' 
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The learned commentator Sayanacharya is of opinion that the 
epithet Vishnu means God Almighty, and this interpretation seems 
to have been accepted by later writers. 

The Vedas show the mental capacities of the Eishis of that time. 
They are not provse writings, but are mostly verses of varied metres, 
ably composed. The Rishi Madhuchhandas appears to be the father 
of the Vedic poetry. He was the first Rishi poet. His very name 
indicates this, which means ^ 

Further, the Vedas afford examples of the manners and customs 
of the social life of the Hindus of that time. 

Though the doctrine of animal-sacrifices is treated in the Brahmana 
portion of the Vedas generally, the Mantra portion is not wholly 
without them. The first allusion in the Mantras is made by the 
Rishi Dirgatamas. The beginning verse indicates the diffidence of 
the author. He begins with apologies to the chief gods thus : — 

Translation, 

May not the gods Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman, Vayu, and 
great Indra despise us because we are describing in this 
sacrifice the exploits of the powerful and god-begotten 
horse/' 

This sho'ws that the practice in the beginning was not advocated 
by other Eishis. This practice, which appears to have been more 
prevalent at the time of the Vedic Brahmanas, seems to have met 
with opposition from the aborigines, to whom perhaps the idea of 
animal sacrifices appeared shocking. They must have had the support 
of some Aryans of an independent state of mind, who, disliking the 
cruel practice, attempted to throw off the sacerdotal authority, and 
who therefore w’ere called demons or atheists, along with the abori- 
gines, By this I do not mean to suggest that the idea of animal 
sacrifices was quite new to the Indo- Aryans. No ; this is not my 
meaning. This practice had prevailed among the Aryans before 
they left their primitive homes. The hecatomb of the Iliad is 
familiar to us along with other Greek and Roman animal sacrifices ; 
but the subsequent opposition proves that these sacrifices were not 
generally approved, as the Brahmins had gone even to the extremity 
of human sacrifices. First they were opposed by the aborigines, 
and at a subsequent period they were secretly joined by some Aryans 
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of independent spirit. But though they wanted to be independent, 
they had no moral courage, as they did not come forward openly, 
and thus there was no open opposition until the rise of Buddha. 
When the pot was full up to the brim, those who were tired of the 
sacerdotal yoke took this opportunity to throw it off. Time then 
showed that there remained only a small minority of Brahmins in 
favour of animal sacrifices, as a very large number of dissenters 
flocked round the standard of Buddha, and it took centuries to re- 
establish the Brahminical religion, after great difficulty, and that, 
too, by the promise of entire abandonment by the Brahmins of the 
practice of animal sacrifices. 

The idea of or cow-sacrifice, among the Brahmins will 

appear to an Occidental reader quite startling. But he must 
know that there were among the ancient Brahmins such things as 
cow-sacrifices and human sacrifices too. 

The Vedas further show that the ancient Brahmins were eating 
the sacrificial flesh and drinking liquor too. Soma-juice, a kind 
of liquor, was offered to the gods at a sacrifice, and it was con- 
sidered an essential part of the performance. 

The Aryans appear to have mastered the art of reading and 
writing before they were divided, and some traces of similarity in 
the alphabets of the Sanskrit, Greek, and Persian languages bear 
testimony to this. They also knew agriculture. 


Translation. 

“ As a man tills a barley-field with bullocks/’ 


The art of weaving clothes was not unknown. 


ir'r *?rw‘=t?7fiT*<Tr: 


I 


Translation. 

‘‘ My sides are giving me pain on all sides like fellow- 
wives. Distresses, O Indra, are consuming me, who am 
your own devotee, as mice consume the weaver’s threads 
steeped in glue. Know this then, 0 earth and heaven ! ” 
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This verse is very iinportantj as it shows the practice of polygamy 
prevalent at that time. 

The Vedic Aryans did not compute their time by months or 
years, but by the number of autumns that passed. The maximum 
number of years for which man could live was even at that time 
estimated at one hundred. The following verse illustrates this 


vr^T?rm i 

FwtY u-ifwr m wr i 


Translation. 


Man only has a hundred years, 0 gods ! then you cause 
old age to our bodies, when our sons become our protectors. 
May you then not destroy our life while it is in its course.’’ 


The following verse indicates that Manu was considered to be 
the great patriarch before the time of the Vedas, and even before 
the Aryans were divided into different branches. My opinion is 
that the whole Aryan race considered Manu to be their common 
father, and the Sanskrit, Saxon, German, Dutch, and Gothic expres- 
sions for the word man confirm my opinion : — 




. - __ . sJ g, U \ 


Translation. 


“ Bring here, 0 Agni ! for sacrifice the Yasus, the Rudras, 
and the Adityas and Manu-borii beings, rich in sacrifices 
and throwing showers of ghee.” 


Now, without stopping to make any reference to the Smritis, 
the Hindu la'w-books^ I proceed directly to the Puranas, which form 
an important part of the post-Yedic literature. The study of the 
Puranas, which are eighteen in number, is very interesting, as not 
only do they present a perfectly developed phase of the literature 
of the learned Hindus before the time when India was troubled by 
foreign invasions, but they attempt to give the history of the crea- 
tion of the universe. 

The chief god of the Puranas is Yishnu. I have already remarked 
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that no place is given to this god Vishnu in the Vedas; still the 
Piiranas give prominence to Vishnu, and call him the mightiest of 
gods. He is represented as having undergone nine different incar- 
nations to deliver the world from ruin, and is supposed to undergo 
the tenth hereafter. Vyasa, the author of the Maliabharata, seems to 
have first conceived the idea of divine incarnations. By him the 
god Vishnu, the prominent god of the Puranas, is represented as 
having undergone nine incarnations, and is expected to undergo the 
tenth in the future. This doctrine may have been originally started 
to check the progress of Buddhism and to reorganise Brahmanism. 

I expound the ten divine incarnations in the following way :- — 

1. Matsya-AmtaT (Fish-god). — In this Vishnu is represented as 
having come down in the form of a fish. The tradition of the uni- 
versal deluge is common to all the ancient nations. In this universal 
calamity the world was flooded over with water. Everything on 
the earth began to be drowned. At this time the sage Manu, our 
supposed patriarch, saw a fish swimming in the water. Thereupon 
the idea of making a fish of planks suggested itself to Manu. When 
everything was being drowned, Manu tried this remedy with his 
family and friends, and was safely borne upon the waters. By this 
fish-shaped craft he was carried to the highest peak of the Caucasus, 
and was safe with his party. The idea of making a fish-shaped 
boat is thought to have been suggested to Manu by inspiration, 
because then God decreed the deliverance of Manu in this way. 
Thus the suggesting fish is considered an incarnation of God. 

Thus Manu is believed to be the progenitor of mankind, and, as 
said before, the Saxon, German, Dutch, Gothic, and Sanskrit forms 
of the word Man support this idea. And my opinion is that this 
Manu is the first Manu, and not the seventh. The corresponding 
legend of LameclTs son, Hoah, confirms this view, and the Sanskrit 
word Hau for the English ship ” leads me to believe that this 
Aryan Manu could have been the Semitic Hoah, had it not been for 
the difference in dates. But the assigning of dates to the most 
ancient events, in the absence of reliable history, is a mere guess. 
Therefore such dates may differ. 

2. Kufma-Avatar (Tortoise-god). — Hext comes the incarnation of 
the tortoise-god. In this the god Vishnu is represented as having 
descended upon the earth and assumed the form of a tortoise, to 
deliver the earth. This has reference to the earth in the form of a 
tortoise-shaped island, as redeemed from water after the deluge. 
All parties then united together and explored the sea. A fragment 
of the earth’s sphere seems to have broken off at this time, and to 
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h»e ,aj.dered round the mother-sphere, in obedience to the 1» 
of gtaviMion. Th., brilliant satellite appeared as eihilariio t 
them as toe Soma-jmoe. Therefore this bright, delightful tliinoTOs 
Soma Afterwards it appeared to measure tl,e heavens" Td 
was called Mas, from the Sanskrit root Ma, to measure. ^^0^ 
th,s Inmmary was employed to measure months, of whiohT 
Sanskrit eginvalent is Masn The name or worship of the moon 
does not occur in the Eig-Veda hymns. The Aryans appear to 
have dmeovered the moon after their migration, a. proved by the 
respecttve earliest religious writings of the different brandies. 

Then, by Mcending the rock Mandara, they discovered other 
islands formed m the waters, and they were reached by means 5 


. . vvc-it3 itjuuneu. oy m 

navigation ventured by the joint labour of all parties 


. . - — xctuuuA UL clii ptirues. Thig 

enterprise increased their stock of things, and they were much 
enricned. 

3. Varaha- Avatar (Boar-god). — Then comes the boar-rrod who is 
represented as having descended upon the earth in order to recover 
the lost Vedas. This has reference to the then unsettled state of 
the earth, as the world was originally a mass of hot vapours. On 
account of its still unsettled form, a great portion of the earth’s 
surface seems to have again resumed its liquid state a third time. 
The waters again dried up, and muddy and marshy land appeared' 
with boars lying upon it. The credit, then, of redeeming the earth 
from the possession of the demon sea, appears to have been given 
to the boar, and the boar was considered an incarnation of God. 

4. Nardnh-A.vatar. — Then comes the god Narsinh. In this we 
can trace the origin of monarchy among the ancient Hindus on the 
principle of “ Might is right.” One Hiranyakasipii, a mighty and 
wealthy man, seems to have domineered over the Indo-Aryans, and 
as usurpers generally prove tyrants, this monarch treated his’ 
subjects very cruelly. Besides, he had no faith in the worship of 
the natural powers. On the contrary, he despised the gods Indra, 
Vanina, and others. He was therefore considered a confirmed 
atheist. His son Prahlad made a rebellion against Mm, and he did 
not want followers to join him. At last a plot was made to capture 
the kiug in his own palace, in pursuance of which he was taken by 
surprise in Ms own house by a band of rebels, and was slaughtered 
upon the threshold of his house at the dusk of day by one” of the 
rebels, as brave as a lion. The word Narsinh is a Karmadharaya 
compound, and it means a man as brave as a lion. This Coeur-de- 
Lion rebel, who delivered the people from the oppression of the 
tyrant, was then respected as a god under the name of Narsinh. 
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5 . Vammi-Amtar (Dwarf-god).— The fifth incarnation is of Vaman 
or dwarf-god. The last incarnation shows us that the system of 
monarchy began in that age. We likewise see there that people 
had begun to lose faith in the w^’orship of Indra and other gods. 
In this age a king named Bali exercised dominion over the Indo- 
Aryans. He was a monotheist, and was adverse to the worship of 
natural powers. People also began to follow the faith of their 
sovereign. Thus the worship of the ancient deities was in great 
danger. To counteract this tendency, the Brahmins, the protectors 
of the Yedas, entered into a conspiracy to ruin this mighty King 
Bali, who was a truthful man of reformed views. He was a noble 
and generous king, always true to his promise. When, therefore, 
this generous king, after a reign of some years, ordered the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice in order to gain the favour of God Almighty, the 
Brahmins took that opportunity to deceive the king to his ruin. 
The sacrifice being over, the sacrificial priests were requested to ask 
Dakshina, or prize-money. The crafty Brahmins then asked him 
to give them land measuring the tliree steps of Vaman, the head 
priest, which was immediately granted. Then they claimed land 
covering the three steps of Vaman, that is, of the sun, that being 
the epithet of the sun, which covered the whole of the Eastern 
liemisphere. Tiie king, who was always faithful to his promise, 
and who was panic-struck, could not refuse this, and was obliged 
to retire to the nether hemisphere, and there perhaps died of this 
shock. The Brahmins then gave the credit of delivering Indra and 
other deities from the disrespect of the king and his people to the 
Brahmin Vaman. 

6. Parasm'am-Avatar (god Parasuram). — Then comes the incarna- 
tion of Parasuram. In the last incarnation we saw that the Brahmi- 
nical government was established after the banishment of the king 
Bali, and for several generations the Brahmins held dominion. But 
they could not remain in undisturbed possession. The Brahmin 
Jamdagni was assassinated by a Kshatrya, and his son Parasuram 
avenged his death by a wholesale slaughter of the Kshatryas. 
This Parasuram is represented as having destroyed the Kshatryas 
twenty-one times. Parasuram was a very brave Brahmin warrior. 
As he almost annihilated the Kshatryas and left the Brahmins in 
undisturbed possession of their dominion, he was respected and 
worshipped by them as a god, and was considered an incarnation of 
the god Vishnu, 

7. Hama-- Avatar (god Kama). — The seventh incarnation is of 
Kama. Though the god Parasuram destroyed the Kshatryas almost 
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to a man, the country was not entirely cleared of the Kshatryas. 
There remained some brave seeds. At last, DasaratlTs son Eama, 
a brave Kshatrya, appeared on the stage. His first exploit, which 
brought him to the notice of Paras.uram, was the breaking of a 
very unwieldy bow. When Parasuram learnt that there was such 
a Kshatrya hero who could wield the so-called unwieldy bow and 
break it, he set out to meet him and beat him down. Accordingly, 
when Eama, with his suit, was on his way back from Mithila after 
his marriage with Maithili, the daughter of the king of Mithila, he 
was met in the way by Parasuram. A scuffle ensued between the 
two heroes, and the combat was a drawn battle. But Parasuram 
experienced the valour of the mighty Kshatrya hero in this battle, 
and was tlierefore obliged to sue for peace, which was made. Para- 
suram promised to retire from political life, while Eama, on his 
part, promised to treat the Brahmins with deep respect. 

Eama’s father, Dasarath, king of Ayodhya, being old, proposed to 
retire in favour of Eama. While preparations, therefore, were being 
made for the coronation of Eama, his stepmother, Kaikeyi, envied 
this, and asked her husband, Dasarath, to allow her to ask a boon, as 
he had once promised. The king consented, and Kaikeyi asked that 
Eama should be banished and her own son, Bharat crowned. Dasa- 
ratli was panic-struck by this, but could not refuse it. When Eama 
came to learn this, he went to his father and consoled him by say- 
ing that a true Kshatrya should be faithful to his promise, and that 
therefore he would fain consent to the coronation of Kaikeyfs son, 
his half-brother Bharat, and would go to the forest as an exile. 
Eama then left Ayodhya with his wife Sita and his brother Lakslimau. 
He bent his course towards the Central Provinces, and went as far 
as Nasik, at present in the Bombay Presidency. It must be here 
remembered that the Aryans as they entered India had not advanced 
further than the districts to the south of the Eiver Jumna. The 
remaining part of India was, therefore, inhabited by the wild tribes, 
who were called demons. 

During his progress through the Central Provinces, Eama destroyed 
some of the chief demons who were infesting the Aryans. This 
enraged the demon-king of Ceylon, who was the head of the demons, 
and he therefore was impatient to see the Aryan hero who killed so 
many chief demons. Accordingly he privately went to Nasik, where 
Eama was staying in exile. And when Eama one day went on a 
hunting excursion, followed shortly by his brother Lakshman, leaving 
Sita alone, Eavana approached Sita’s residence in the disguise of 
a mendicant and forcibly carried lier away. When Eama and 
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Lakshman returned, they found to their extreme sorrow that Sita was 
not there, and had therefore been abducted by some one. They 
soon suspected that some demon might have ravished her. Tiie 
two brothers then went in search of her, and were informed by 
some foresters that it was Eavana, king of Ceylon, that had carried 
her off. Being sensible that they were unable to cope single- 
handed with such a terrible foe as Eavana, they formed an alliance 
with Sugriva, the chief of the rude foresters, as rude as monkeys. 
With these allies he marched upon Ceylon. But the difficulty of 
crossing the waters between the southern extremity of India and 
Ceylon at first appeared insurmountable to them. But the un- 
daunted foresters brought blocks of distant mountains, and made 
a bridge of these blocks. By crossing the stone bridge they reached 
Ceylon and besieged it. But the invincible Eavana could not be 
subdued still. At last the foresters contrived to induce Eavana’s 
brother, Vibhishan, to come over to their side, and this done, the 
deserter made the foresters acquainted with all the ins and outs of 
Ceylon. Eavana, thus betrayed by his own brother, was killed in 
battle by Eama. Eama then recovered Sita, and the two brothers 
went to Ayodhya with her. Then Eama ascended the throne of his 
father after the expiration of the period of his banishment. 

Eama treated the Brahmins with deep respect, and his name is 
traditional as a very wise and just ruler. This Eama, therefore, 
was considered an incarnation of God, as he had struck such terror 
among the demons that no demons ventured to molest the Aryans 
anymore. 

8. Krishna-’Amtar (the god Krishna). — The eighth is the incarna- 
tion of the god Krishna. 

In Mathura there was a King Kaiisa. His sister, Devaki, was 
married to one Vasudeva of the Yadava family. An augur in 
Mathura had predicted that Kansa’s death would be caused by a son 
of Devaki, his sister. Thereupon the King Kansa imprisoned his 
sister Devaki with her husband Vasudeva, and ordered to slay all her 
issue. The eighth issue was Krishna, and to save him his father, 
Vasudeva, escaped from imprisonment with him, and took refuge in 
a herdsman’s house, to whom he related his grievances. It happened 
that the herdsman’s wife had then given birth to a danghter. He 
therefore advised Vasudeva to go back to the place of his imprison- 
ment with that girl, and there to place her in the bed of Devaki, 
intending thereby to lead Kansa to believe that his sister had given 
birth to a daughter. Vasudeva did this, and the herdsman, in 
order to be secure from the fear of Kansa, migrated to Gokiil, and 
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subsequently to Vrindavan, where Krishna grew up among the herds- 
men. Krishna turned out a powerful hero, and such was his valour 
that he could lift up blocks of the Govardhan moimtain with his 
hands. 

After killing his uncle Kansa, and thus fulfilling the prophecy 
of the augur, he became the king of Mathura, and established his 
capital at Dwarka, in Gujarat. 

The deification of Krishna is due to the prominent part he played 
in the battle of Kurukshetra, otherwise called the first battle of 
Panipat, between the Panda vas and the Kauravas, the heroes of the 
Mahabharata. In this battle he espoused the cause of the Pandavas, 
and by his political tact made them victorious. As the Pandavas 
owed their success to this hero, and as he destroyed the wicked 
Kauravas, people called him god incarnate. 

9, B'licldlia-Amtar (Buddha-god). — Next conies the incarnation of 
the Buddha-god. Sakyasinh, the son of Suddhodan, king of Kapil- 
vastu, was a great religious reformer. Disgusted with the cruel 
system of animal sacrifices in the name of religion, and intending 
to deliver the people from the oppression of the sacerdotal class, he 
set up a separate religion of Buddha, or freedom of thought. He 
came forward as the champion of free-thinkers, and a very great 
number of followers, that he secured without much difficulty, shows 
that the people at that time were entirely tired of the tyrannical 
domination of the Brahmins. 

Sakyasinh did not want, to call himself Buddha, but he wanted 
to give the name of Buddha to the new religion he set up. As he 
delivered the people from the oppression of the Brahmins, and as 
he compelled the Brahmins almost to stop animal sacrifices, people 
called him an incarnation of God. 

I o. Kalhi- Avatar (the god Kalki, or the god of art and inventions). 
The tenth incarnation of Kalki, or the age of art and inventions, had 
not taken place when the Puranas were written. It is said about 
this incarnation that it will take place in the future. This prophecy 
has now already been fulfilled. This age of art and inventions has 
reference to the British rule in India. Kalki is described as riding 
on a white horse ; a white horse mean^ a white-skinned race. The 
origin of this then future incarnation is in the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, when the influence of Buddha was in full force. 

There are grounds for this exposition, as the people of India twenty 
years ago were speaking of the British Government as Eama-rajya, 
that is, a godly Government. As deifications are comparisons, this 
comparison will soon be sanctioned universally as a deification. 
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And it is no flattery to acknowledge in a straightforward manner 
tliat Her Most Gracious Majesty's Government deserves to be ranked 
as such wich such noble colleagues. And I pray that Her Majesty's 
Governnieiiu may be long spared to enjoy the good name so de- 
servedly earned. 



LALA BAIJIs^ATH, Ex-Chief Justice of Indore. 


Astrology. 

Hinduism, like other religions, has an esoteric as well as exoteric 
side, both having in common a spirit to conceive the Infinite, to 
utter the Unutterable, a longing after the Unknown and a love of 
God. Taking the more common and the exoteric side first, the first 
thing noticeable among us Hindus is our deep religiousness. Whether 
in the palace or in the cottage, every Hindu is a lover of his religion. 
That religion may not be all that is true and good in Hinduism, 
rightly understood, but the love is there. Ho nation on the earth is 
so deeply religious as the Hindus, nor does any let its religion play 
such an important part in its secular afifairs. From the time he is 
conceived in his mother’s womb to the day his corpse is taken 
to the burning ghat, the Hindu does nothing without his religion. 
Eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, his religion always keeps him 
company. If he wants to wear a new coat or a new pair of shoes, 
or undertake a journey however short, or eat a fruit, or smell a 
perfume, or string a bead, or open a shop, or take a new partner in 
an existing one, or do anything else of the commonest sort, he must 
not do it without consulting his astrologer for the auspicious moment. 
Every Brahmin, if he does not wish to starve, must know some- 
thing of astrology. The Sigmhodh and the MoTmrta CMntamani are 
now-a-days more popular with our Pandits than the Yedas or the 
Smritis. The worship of the nine gmhas corresponding with the 
days of the week, as well as Eahu and Ketu, must be performed on 
every occasion, joyous or otherwise, and the mantras of the Veda 
have been pressed to support the practice. Says the Brahmin to 
his disciple, ^^All the world is subject to the gods, the gods are 
subject to the mantras^ the mantras are subject to the Brahmins, 
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therefore the Brahmins are supreme gods/' So great a hold have 
astrology and upon our people, that even now mantras tor 

killing, making some one insensible, driving him away, and bringing 
him into subjection, are not uncommonly resorted to. The principal 
gods of these mantras are Devi Hanuman and Bhairava; and the 
nuintras represent initial syllables taken from the names of those 
gods; for instance, ‘^Dam Durgayai hTamah/' Others are un- 
meaning symbols; for instance, ''Bring Kling'' "Bring, Bring ^ 
Bung Bagla omiMigai phat SwaJia.'' These mantras are, however, 
losing hold on the general public, and are more confined to the foh 
lowers of Devi Bhairava, Hanuman, &c., &c, 

WoBSHIP OF BRAHiMINS. 

Next to his love and slavish adherence to astrology, which forms 
such a prominent feature of the Hindu’s daily life, is his desire to 
serve the Brahmins. Everything good must be given to a Brahmin 
before it can be used by the family. Fresh fruit for the first time 
in season, new corn, milk of a cow calved for the first time, these 
and many other things are given to the Brahmins in every Hindu 
household before any one of the family ventures to touch them. 
There is a religious merit attaching to every month of the year, the 
month of Magh and Baisakh being specially sacred for gifts to 
Brahmins. In the month of Srawan (July- August) childless people 
employ Brahmins to worship Siva, and on the conclusion of the 
period reward them with gifts of money and dresses. The month 
of Aswin (September-October) is a gala month for Brahmins, and 
unfortunate is he who does not dine out for all the sixteen days of 
its dark half. Every Hindu is bound to observe not only the anni- 
versary of the death of every male and female member of his family, 
but also the corresponding date in Aswin as a day for feeding Brah- 
mins; and not even the Protestantism of the founder of the Arya 
Somaj has been able to shake off this custom. The number of Brah- 
mins invited to such feasts corresponds with the host’s means and 
the nearness of his relationship to the person whose anniversary is 
celebrated. A Puaja would, for instance, feed a thousand Brahmins, a 
ryot only one on his father’s anniversary. Then every Hindu lady, 
especially if she is a widow, would make a vow of not eating certain 
articles of food during the rains. One would live without salt; 
another would live on fresh fruits alone, taking no cereals nor any 
cooked food ; a third would take food only on alternate days ; a 
fourth would keep Chandrayana Vrata, which means that she would 
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only eat when the moon is visible. AH these penances mean gifts 
of as much quantity of food as the performer of the penance would 
have consumed if she had not observed it. In addition to these are 
the various feasts and fasts, as well as occasions for going to and 
returning from pilgrimages, births, deaths, marriages, investitures 
with the sacred thread, &c., some of which are enjoined by the 
Shastras and some by custom, upon which gifts must be made to 
Brahmins. In short, in no other country does the priestly class 
flourish with so much vigour as in India. The Brahmin ^vould 
repeat the following verse in support of his claims : Learned or 
unlearned, the Brahmin is my (God’s) own body,” and the ordinary 
Hindu believes in the truth of the saying. His idea is that if he 
makes a gift to a Brahmin — -the larger the better — -he lays by a 
store of good for himself in the next world. Therefore after astro- 
logy, charity to Brahmins plays a very important part in the Hindu’s 
daily life. 

Pilgrimages. 

The next important feature in the Hindu’s life is his love of 
places of pilgrimage. From the Hindu king to the peasant and 
the labourer, one thinks a visit to a sacred place to be a means of 
salvation. The institution is very old, and we read in the Maha- 
bharata of pilgrimages to sacred places being the easiest means of 
acquiring religious merit by those who could not afford to celebrate 
costly sacrifices enjoined in the Vedas. But it was also said that 
persons whose minds were under control conld only enjoy the fruits 
of these pilgrimages. The Hindu of to-day, whether his passions 
are under control or not, believes in the purifying power of the 
tirtlms, and many are the sacrifices lie makes, and much trouble and 
inconvenience he undergoes for visiting Hardwar, Mathura, Prayaga, 
Kasi, .Gya, Ujaiii, Nassik, Jagannath, Eameasram, Dwarka, Badririath, 
Pushkar, &c., &c. ; the longer the journey the greater the merit. 
The Hindu thus goes to maintain a class of priests called the Pandas 
of these places, who, to say the least, are sometimes a disgrace to 
their religion. In Mathura the Ghanhas, those stout burly figures 
which one sees rolling at the Vishrant ghat on the Jamna, only add 
to the number of idlers and vagabonds of that city. Though called 
Ghanbas (lit. Chaturvedis), they are, as a class, the most ignorant 
and stupid of Hindu priests I have seen. I once asked a Chanba, a 
stout well-made man who was soliciting me for alms, why lie did 
not work, saying that if lie worked he would get a much less pre- 
carious livelihood. But he quoted in reply the well-known saying 
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of Malukdasj The not serve, nor the birds of the 

air work for anybody. Eama is the giver of food to everybody. 
So says Malukdasd' The crowds that assemble at Mathura on every 
occasion are indescribable. People from all parts of India, especially 
from Bengal and the Horth-'West, visit it in large numbers every 
year in Hialguii (February-March), and Sawan-Bhadun (July- 
Aiigust). Some of the temples here are exceedingly fine, and would 
be an ornament to even London or Paris. Sah Beliarilars temple, 
with its beautiful twisted marble pillars, its grand portico, and its 
splendid jets, would be a credit to any place in the world. Em- 
bedded in the ground floor of this temple are the founder and his 
wife's, his brother and his wife's figures for people to tread upon ; 
such was his idea of humility. The temple has a green, a golden, 
and a red room, where on occasions oi fiUs, especially in the rainy 
season, the presiding idol swings in state. On these occasions the 
furniture, lamps, chandeliers, dresses of the idol and its attendants, 
are of the colour of the room where he sits. If he is in the green 
room, everything is green;' if in the golden room, everything is of a 
bright golden colour. The founder’s son takes a genuine pleasure 
in these decorations, and with eyes glistening with pleasure he 
described to me each of these rooms. It was an open-air swinging 
day when I visited the temple, and what could be more charming 
than their imitation of a sylvan scene produced by means of foun- 
tains, waterfalls, a tiny well-kept garden, &c. ? There are also other 
fine temples in Brindraban, the principal ones being Lala Balen’s 
temple, remarkable for its chaste decorations ; the well-known Sett’s 
temple, a veritable palace with its several inclosures, and represent- 
ing about a million of capital, and much lavish decoration; the 
Govindeva’s, lately restored by Mr. Growse, once collector of Ma- 
thura, one of the oldest temples here ; the Brahmcharis, the Eadha- 
ramans, &c., each presenting its own peculiar features. In Mathura, 
Dwarkadhish’s temple, built by the Setts, is as prominent as their 
temple in Bindraban. Here also in the swinging festival the 
Thakurji swings in state, once in a yellow, then in a green, then in 
a red, and then in a blue dress, which in its turn means everything 
of the same colour. Another great feature of this sacred place is 
its Banjatra, a tour round the scene of Krishna’s adventures. The 
journey takes about a month, is performed on foot, and includes 
several romantic places of great beauty. 
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Krishna-woeship, 

The most reinarlva].)le feature of Krishna- worship is, howeyer, the 
blind homage paid to the Cfoshains of the Vallalh sect. As the 
sect is still very liourishing in India, especially in the Guzerat^ I 
shall give some of its leading doctrines. The cult is of recent 
origin, and its principal doctrine is that of faith or Bhakti, of sacrific- 
ing everything for the Gimh. Their mantras for the common people 
are Bri Krishna Saraham Mam ” (My shelter is Krishna), or KFmg 
Krisnaya ; “ Gopi Jan ballalhaya Bwaha (Swaha to Krishna, the 
beloved of the Gopis). For the richer and more well-to-do the 
mantra is longer. Translated into English it is Sri Krishna is 
my refuge from sorrows and troubles caused by separation of hun- 
dreds of years and from an unlimited time; for the removal of 
these I offer to the Lord Krishna my body, its organs, their func- 
tions, wife, house, son, wealth, and all that I have. I am thy slave, 
Krishna.'' There is nothing objectionable in the mantras themselves, 
which inculcate implicit faith in Krishna as the Supreme Being ; 
but it is their application to the Gurus that has given rise to an 
amount of scandal which casts a slur upon Hinduism. The Goshains 
of this sect represent themselves to be so many embodiments of 
Krishna, and expect and receive from their follovrers not only a dedi- 
cation of their wealth and money, but of their persons, especially of 
the female, and the handsomer portion of them also, Tliis abuse of 
religion has brought the cult into disrepute. The principal book 
read by people of this sect is the Shagimt Puranciy better known as 
the Bri Mad Bhagivat. It contains about 18,000 slohas, and though 
popularly ascribed to Vyasa, was written by Bopdeva, the contem- 
porary of Jaidev, the author of Gita Govind. Its doctrine is that 
of faith in Krishna, which it exalts over knowledge or Gyana. It 
is not only popular with the people of the Yallabh sect, but is 
largely read elsewhere throughout India also. No Brahmin thinks 
his education in Sanskrit complete till he knows the Bhagwat well. 
It gives him his means of livelihood. He reads it to his audience 
in seven days, or in as many months, according to their means and 
inclinations, and now drawls tears from their eyes, now makes them 
burn with indignation, now radiant with joy, as suits the occasion,, 
by giving bis description all possible local colouring. Some of its 
verses are remarkable not only for their sweet tone, but deep reli- 
gious earnestness also. For instance, in one place it says, I take 
refuge in or approach him who is pure, who is the subject of medita- 
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tioii, who is One, who is beyond the three who is within all, 

who is happiness itself, who can only be known by a purified 
intellect, who is without name or form and individuality. He is 
the Maker of all this universe, but is unaffected by its sorrows and 
miseries. Though living within the hearts of all, he is unaffected 
by births and deaths of creatures ; he is the seer of all, but has no 
eyes ; he is unaffected by the gvMcts ; he is above all and the 
witness of alh’ (S, 19, 4, et seg,). Its cosmogony is like that of 
other Puranas. Vasudeva is the supreme creator, the world is 
Maya or illusion. From the navel of Vishnu was produced the 
lotus, from the lotus Brahma, from Brahma all creatures. Its 
description of the various seas and continents is very poetical, and 
shows that the author has drawn more upon imagination than facts. 
Jambudwip (India), which is a lakh yojanas wide, is surrounded 
by a sea of salt water. Then comes Plakshadwip, twice as much 
in breadth, surrounded by a sea of sugar-cane juice of equal dimen- 
sions. Then comes Syalnialidwip with its ocean of wine, the Kush 
with its ocean of glieCy the Krounch with its ocean of milk, the 
Saida with its ocean of curds, and the Pushkardwip with its ocean 
of sweet water. Each of these is twice as large as its predecessor, 
thus showing how unlimited in area our earth must be according to 
Bopdeva! The Vaishnava sect is, however, losing ground even 
among its followers, and it is a question if the Goshains of the 
Vallabh sect will be able to delude people as they have done 
hitherto. 

The Krishna of the ordinary Hindu of to-day is, however, not 
the Krishna of the Bhagwat, but of the vernacular rendering of its 
tenth hook called the Premsagar. The songs of Siirdas, the blind 
bard of Agra, who flourished in the time of Akbar, are also very 
popular. For sweetness of description and depth of piety, Surda’s 
songs stand pre-eminent. He composed one and a quarter laks of 
songs in praise of Krishna, whom he deified with a deep and intense 
love, and tradition says that Krishna requited it by himself acting 
as his amanuensis. His songs are sung everywhere, and in some of 
them he has reached the highest flights of poetic imagination. I 
translate one of them, though at the expense of all beauty of the 
original, 

“ This is the time to sing the hymn of praise to Govind. Says 
Mahadeva to Parvati : Meditate upon Orn ; this is the road to Moksha 
(salvation). Why celebrate the Ashwa Medha sacrifice, or perform 
■Sradha at Gya, or go to Kasi or- Kedar ? The abode of Kama and 
Krishna is not so far from you as to require your emaciating your 
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body or burying yourself in the snows of the Himalaya; neither by 
bathing at Praga nor by having itself sawn by the saw in Kashi can 
the moon save itself from being eaten by Eahu and Ketu. 0 Surdas 1 
what except devotion to the Lord can ward off death’s messengers I ’’ 
{SuTsagaTa^ rp, 

EaMA- WORSHIP. 

The other sacred places mentioned above have been described by 
abler pens, and it is not necessary to repeat what has been said 
about them. They do notj however, exercise much influence upon 
the lives of the common people, except Ayodhia, whose hero, Eama, 
is the people’s god. The Eama of to-day is, however, not the 
Eama of his contemporary writer, Valmild, but the Eama of Tul- 
sidas. Tulsidas flourished about 1600 A.D., and his influence is 
more felt to-day than it was in his own lifetime. With fervent 
devotion and love scarcely found in any other book of the Hindus, 
he has deified Eama in a way that attracts the hearts of both the 
learned and unlearned of India. His Eamayana is more largely 
read in the Upper Provinces than any other sacred book of the 
Hindus. Probably the Bible has not more readers among the 
masses of Europe than has the Eamayana of Tulsidas among those 
of Upper India. In many districts of the North-Western Provinces 
there is not a house or cottage where the book is not read. To 
the villager after his day’s work in the fields, to the labourer after 
his toil is over, even to the policeman and the soldier in the ranks, 
the Eamayana is his Veda, his book of religion, poetry, morality, 
philosophy, &c. With tears in his eyes, he reads the sorrows and 
sufferings of the hero and heroine. His cheeks burn with indigna- 
tion at the iniquity of Eama, and he is full of joy when he reads 
of his fall. And the book has not a temporary, but a permanent 
interest. Its morality is of the purest Hinduism, its piety deeper 
than even that of the Bhagwat. Its tone is certainly more lofty 
and purer than that of any modern work on Krishiia-worship. Its 
couplets are more largely quoted than those of Shakespeare in 
England. In one place he says, '"A minister, a physician, and a 
teacher, who through fear speak only things pleasant, soon destroy 
a kingdom, a life, and {Similar Kamda^ p. 352). "'Desire, 

anger, pride, avarice are, my lord,” says a counsellor to Havana, the 
king of Lanka, " the road to hell. Leaving all these, serve the 
feet of Eaghubir, so say all the sacred {Snndar Kancla, p. 

352). Those worshippers of Eama under his attributes, who serve 
him with intense devotion, and firmly adhere to him, putting faith 
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in him alone, are, says he, *‘my own sell, they who serve the twice- 
hmn'' (Smda/r p. 357)* “Such is Eama, the Lord, the 

friend of the poor, who is a friend without any expectation in 
return. 0 Tulsidas, serve him, leaving all hypocrisy and deceit ” 
{Lmika Kanda, p. 409). The poem is sung, and has been set to 
music, and it is as charming to the ear as it is to the hearts of its 
hearers. Every year the Eamlila festival, held in many places of 
hTorthern India, commemorates Eama’s adventures, and the scene is 
repeated and performed, not after Valmiki, but after Tulsidas. In 
Benares the Maharaja celebrates it with great pomp. In Delhi, 
more than twenty-five thousand people accompany the procession 
as it passes through the principal bazaars at night. Their en- 
thusiasm is remarkable, and the author of all this outburst of 
religious feeling is Tulsidas. At Ayodhia I was shown his foot- 
prints, which pilgrims worship. To the populace he is known as 
Gushaiu Tulsidas, or simply as Gnsainji ; and however the Pandit 
learned in Sanskrit may affect to despise his influence, Tulsidas is 
'par excellence the people’s poet and philosopher. 

The introduction of railways has, however, destroyed the charm 
which once attached to sacred places in India, and though the 
visitors are many more than before, the places themselves are not 
looked upon with the same veneration as in days when the journeys 
were difficult, when people died of disease, and when, as in the case 
of Jagamiath, Badri, Kedar, or Dwarka, few returned to tell their 
adventures. The exactions and the low morality of their priests 
have also contributed to shake public faith in them, and though 
thousands assemble every year at each of the places I have men- 
tioned, few carrying influence are found there with them. 

Pasts and Peasts. 

The next trait of our religious life is our fasts and festivals. In 
European countries I did not notice even a tenth of that en- 
thusiasm which we find among our people on festive occasions. 
Our festivals are all remarkable for the religious feeling which they 
call forth. Taking them in the order of the Hindu calendar, the 
first great festival is Eamnaumi, the anniversary of Eama’s birth, 
which is kept with great pomp at Ayodhia, which thousands of 
people go to visit for the occasion, I did not, however, find any 
old temples in this ancient place, and the few new temples worth 
notice are not superior to any I have seen elsewhere. Then comes 
Gauri Tij, celebrated on the third of the light half of Baisakh, in 
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honour of Parvati and greatly observed by women. The Jeith 
Dassehra, in celebration of the Ganges coming to the plains wdien 
brought by Bhagirath, one of the kings of the solar race, and the 
Nirjala ekaclsi, which is observed by keeping a fast where not even 
water is taken for twenty-four hours, follow. On these festivals 
presents of articles of luxury in the hot season are given to Brah- 
mins. This ekadsi is, however, a regular fortnightly day of fast for 
Hindus, and in some places custom forces young girls wdio have 
the misfortune of being widows to fast on the day. Among the 
generality of people every ekadsi is, however, not observed, though 
the Nirjala ekadsi is, and on that day even they only fast for half 
the day. The Puranas have an ekadsi Malicttama extolling the 
merit of keeping every ekadsi during the year and making gifts to 
Brahmins, but the public seldom follows the advice of the Brahmins 
in this matter. Then comes the Vyas Purniina on the last day of 
Asarh. This is a day for Hindu pupils worshipping their masters 
and making them j)resents. It marks the close of the sessions of 
Hindu colleges, and the holiday lasts for a month, and opens 011 
the last day of Sanwan, which is known as the Eakshabandhan, 
On this day the rishis are worshipped, and diksha is tied round the 
hand. This was the day on which Vishnu cheated Bali by asking 
him for as much land as would be covered by his three steps, and 
then sending him dowm to the lower regions. In the month of 
Srawan, Siva is a great object of worship, especially on Mondays, 
which are observed as fasts. In Bhadra comes the Janmashtami, 
the great festival known as the anniversary of Krishna’s birth. On 
this day people of all classes fast up to midnight, to observe the 
time when Krishna was born, and thousands visit Mathra and 
Gakal, the birthplace of Krishna, and the place where he was carried 
that very night by his father for fear of his uncle, who wanted to 
kill him. Ganesh Ohaturthi, the next festival in Bhadim, is cele- 
brated in honour of Ganesha, the god of learning, and boys reading 
in indigenous schools observe it as a gala day. On the Amint 
Chaturdasi, Vishnu is worshipped and a fast observed. The next 
fifteen days are the pitri paksha, when Brahmins are feasted in 
bouour of departed ancestors, Nava Durga, the nine days for wor- 
shipping Durga follow, and as the Durga puja is known to every- 
body, it is not necessary to describe it. The great festival of the 
Rajputs is the Dassehra, which is observed in honour of Rama’s 
victory over Eavanna, the king of Lanka. On this day native 
states look in their best. A splendid procession of troops, elephants, 
and horses takes place in the evening. The prince and all the 
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male iiieiiibers of iiis faniilyj cis well as all bis state officials, accom- 
pany it on elephants. The procession, after passing through the 
town, assembles on an open Maidan, where the prince himself kills 
a buffiilo with one blow from a sword. The troops then fire a feu 
de joie. A durbar is held in the evening, at which namrs are given 
to the prince, and grants or other important state concessions made. 
Every native prince, great or small, is bound to observe the Dassehra. 
The dwidi, the “ great feast of the lamps/' as Europeans call it, is 
celebrated in the month of Katiek. On this occasion native houses 
undergo a thorough whitewashing and cleansing, because the Hindu 
believes that Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, in whose honour the 
festival is celebrated, will not be propitious to him if he receives 
her in a dirty house. On this day the streets, bazaars, and private 
houses are all lighted according to means, and people enjoy them- 
selves in the most hearty manner possible. To some the dimli 
means ruin by gambling, which actively goes on at this time of the 
year. The next festival is the Ganesh Chaturthi in Pons, also 
celebrated in honour of Ganesh. Sivaratri, the great festival in 
honour of Siva, comes in Phagun, and is observed as a great 
religious fast. Some people keep up the -whole night, and worship 
Siva at intervals of about three hours. In Benares the festival is 
celebrated in the most splendid manner of any in India. The last 
festival is the Holi — the “All Fools’ Day” of the Hindus. On 
this festival the Hindu puts aside many of his ideas of decorum, 
and indulges himself in a manner inconsistent with his otherwise 
c[uiet habits. In native states the occasion is celebrated with great 
ddat, and public amusements are held at state expense. The prince 
patronises largely musicians, singers, &c., who come to him from 
distant places. 

This brief account of Hindu festivals will show that they are a 
part and parcel of his religion, and are thus naturally wanting in 
many of those objectionable features which form such a characteristic 
of public amusements in Western countries. 

The Hmnu’s daily life. — The Vishnu Sahsra Nawa. 

The above is, however, more the Hindu’s religious life on special 
occasions than his daily religious life, and a short account of the 
latter will also not be out of place here. The ordinary Hindu, 
supposing him to be religiously inclined, rises early in the morning, 
sings a hymn of praise to Vishnu or Siva, often one of Surdas’s 
songs, goes to bathe in the river of his town, or to the nearest well, 
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and there, after having had his bath, repeats his Guru’s mantra, 
which is something like the ones I have quoted above, or reads the 
Vishnu Sahsra Nama, a poem containing the thousand names of 
Vishnu* This poem is a dialogue between Yudhisthra, one of the 
five Panda was of the Mahabharata, and Bhishma, the grandsire of 
the Kurus. It occurs in the Anusana Parva of the Mahabharata, 
and is, unlike the Eamayana of Tulsidas, not confined to the northern 
parts of India, but counts its readers in all parts of the country, 
both among the priests and the laity, among men as well as among 
women able to read Sanskrit. Yudhisthara asks Bhishma to tell 
him '"which is the one god who ought to be worshipped in this 
world, who is the only one to be approached here, the last refuge 
of all, and by whose worship and by singing whose praises man 
attains supreme bliss ? Which cllimma is superior to all dhramas, 
and by meditating upon whom is one released from the bondage of 
this world?” Bhishma replies, By singing the thousand names 
of the Lord. of this world, the God of gods, the Supreme Man; 
by worshipping him, the Eternal, with uninterrupted devotion; by 
meditating upon him, and by bowing before him, the Creator and 
Destroyer of the world, who is without beginning or end, the Lord 
of all ; by worshipping him alone is man released from all troubles. 
He is the creator of Brahma, the Knower of all dhramas ; he increases 
the merit and glory of all creatures. He is the Master of all, the 
Great Being, the First Great Cause of this universe. This is to my 
mind the dhrama of all the dhramas. Therefore let man worship 
him, the Lotus-eyed, with faith and devotion. He is the Light of 
all lights, the Great Ruler of all, the Great Brahma, the Supreme 
Refuge, the Purest of the pure, the Great Purifier of all, the Bliss 
of bliss, the God of gods, the Eternal Father of all From him all 
creatures proceed, at the beginning of the Yuga, and in him they 
return at the end of the Yuga. Of him, the Lord of the world, hear 
from me the thousand names for the good of this world.” Bhishma 
then goes on to describe God uiider his various manifestations, taking 
his texts largely from the Vedas, and concludes : To the worshippers 
of Vasudeva there is never any sorrow, nor has birth, death, old age, 
or disease any fear for them. Anger, envy, avarice, or evil passions 
do not trouble those who have their faith in the Lord. The heavens 
with their stars, the sun and the moon, the four quarters, the earth 
and the seas, are all supported by the might of the great Vasudeva. 
The gods, the Asuo'^as^ the Gandhar'vas, the Talcslias, the BaJc$ha$as^ 
all this world, with its animate and inanimate creatures, is ruled 
by the Lord Krishna. The senses, the mind, the intellect, strength, 
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prowess, glory, fortitude, are all the gifts of Vasutleva. Even he is 
the Kshetmgija (the soul) of this body. The rishis, the pitris, the 
dcms, the live great elements, the clkaUts, all movable and immov- 
able creatures, are supported by the might of hTarayana. He, the 
Supreme Lord, is one, though he appears under many forms. He 
pervades the three worlds; he is the Atma of all; he gives all the 
fruit of their actions, (|nd is eternal ” (Vishnu Sahsra Hama, Slokas, 
2 and 3 to ii, and 13 1 to 140). Probably no religious .book in 
the world has hymns of praise to the Deity sublimer than the 
Vishnu Sahsra Hama, nor describes his attributes with such depth 
of feeling. The poem has been commented upon by Sankaracharya, 
and is the most read of any Sanskrit book in India. 

The EEADiisra of Pukanas. 

After Vishnu Sahsra Hama comes the Mahimana, an easy-flowing 
poem in praise of Siva, and the Ganga Lahri, a poem in praise of 
the Ganges, The author of the former was Pushpdant, and of the 
latter Jagannath Tirsuli Jagannath married the daughter of a 
Muhammedan king of Delhi, who selected him for his great learning. 
Tradition says that Jagannath lived a fast life, and soon squandered 
away all that the king had given him. The princes about the 
court, hearing of his misfortunes, offered to give him money, but he 
declined, reading extempore a verse which is largely quoted in India, 
'' Either the king of Delhi or the King of the world can only fulfil 
desires. What other kings give is barely sufficient for my salt and 
vegetables.^' He wrote a book called Bhamini Vilas^ the opening 
verse of which is very beautiful. Translated into English, it is : 
''Go to the patalas (the nether regions), or to the city of the 
immortals, or mount the highest peak of Sumeru, or cross the sea, 
and see the end of the world, hut desire is not satisfied. Afflicted 
with sorrows, troubles, and diseases, if you want to seek your good, 
then taste the elixir of the name of. Srikrishna. What is the use 
of taking other trouble for nothing ? " 

After these comes a story which gives bread to every Brahmin, 
even him who can barely read a Sanskrit sloka. It is the story of 
Satya Harayana, the true god, a very popular story for all classes of 
Hindus, of high and low caste, rich and poor. It purports to be a 
dialogue between Vishnu and the Rishi Harada, where Vishnu ex- 
plains to him the method of his worship and how he loves his 
devotees. The poem describes in details the various things necessary 
for the celebration of the festival,, and as the ceremony appeals to the 
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eye as well as to the imagination, it is very largely ohserved both 
ill towns and villages. The poem is, however, more a book of latter- 
day stories written to bring a livelihood to Brahmins, and did not 
impress me muck when I read it. 

The Hindu is, moreoverj very fond of hearing Puraiias read to 
him by the Brahmins, and many a Pandit has this as the only means 
of subsistence. A good reader of the Bliagwat will get from 200 
to 2000 rupees in about five or six months. A reader of Valmiki 
Eamayana will get as much, and a reader of the Mahahharata much 
more. All these are popular with the people in the order I have 
described, but the Eamayana of Valmiki and the Mahahharata give 
precedence to the Devi Bhagwat Parana of the Saktas and Hari- 
vansa, a portion of the Mahahharata. In the Durgapuja the Durga- 
patha is largely read, and some Hindus read it daily. 

Returning from his bath, our Hindu householder will visit any 
temples that fall in his way, worshipping Vishnu, Siva, Kali, Bhai- 
rava, or whatever god presides there, without much distinction. On 
all occasions he will be as charitable as his means allow him to he. 
His dJiammsalas^ his works of public utility, his free gifts of food 
throughout India, all bear witness to his charity. At Hard war, for 
instance, Eai Surajmal Bahadur of Calcutta has built a dharamsala 
costing about 50,000 rupees, for pilgrims to lodge. What can be a 
better charity than his iron bridge at Lachmanjhula on the way to 
Badrinath. The old rope-bridge was a very dangerous one. The 
river there is very deep, and the force of the carrent great. As I 
walked over the bridge, I could not help feeling grateful to its 
founder, and this is the feeling of thousands who pass over it. At 
Eishikesh, native bankers and rajas feed about 5000 mendicants 
every day. In Benares thousands of Brahmin students are main- 
tained by Hindu bankers. The number of religious men who live 
upon charity alone is great in every sacred town of the Hindus, and 
I have never known even one suffering from want of food. At the 
last Kumbha fair in Hardwar, the number of religious mendicants 
of all sects must have exceeded 20,000. They were encamped for 
many miles, and they told me how the laity looked after their daily 
wants. In no country of Europe, with all its progress, is there so 
deep a spirit of religion or so much charity as in India. 

Eetish-wohship. 

To come now to the worship of fetishes, the small- pox, local gods, 
numerously worshipped in every village of India, Muhammadan saints, 
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trees, stones, animals, and other things, all that can be said of it is 
that it is more common in the lower than in the higher classes of 
Hindus. In the latter their worshippers are gradually decreasing 
with the progress of knowledge. Fetish- worship is an abuse of the 
Hindu religion, rightly understood. It is not sanctioned by the 
Yedas, whose picture of the life of a Hindu householder may well 
furnish a model for any civilised nation. 

Eeal Hinduism OF THE Vedas. 

Says the Taittiriya Upanishad : — 

I. After having taught the Veda, the teacher instructs the 
pupil: Say what is true! Do thy duty! Do not neglect the 
study of the Veda 1 After having brought to thy teacher his proper 
reward, do not cut off the line of children ! Do not swerve from 
the truth! Do not swerve from duty! Do not neglect what is 
useful! Do not neglect greatness! Do not neglect the learning 
and teaching of the Veda ! 

‘‘ 2. Do not neglect the (sacrificial) works due to the gods and 
the fathers! Let thy mother be to thee like unto a god! Let 
thy father be to thee like unto a god ! Let thy teacher be to thee 
like unto a god 1 Let thy guest be to thee like unto a god ! What- 
ever actions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others. 
Whatever good works have been performed by us, those should be 
observed by thee. 

3. Hot others. And there are some Bralimanas better than we. 
They should be honoured by thee by giving them a seat. What- 
ever is given should be given with faith, not without faith, with 
joy, with modesty, with fear, with kindness. If there should be 
any doubt in thy mind with regard to any sacred act or with re- 
gard to conduct, — 

4, In that case conduct thyself as Bralimanas in thy neighbour- 
hood possessing good judgment conduct themselves therein, whether 
they be appointed or not, as long as they are not too severe, but 
devoted to duty. And with regard to things that have been spoken 
against, as Brabrnatias who possess good judgment conduct them- 
selves therein, whether they be appointed or not, as long as they 
are not too severe, but devoted to duty. 

'' Thus conduct thyself. This is the rule. This is the teaching. 
This is the true purport (Upanishad) of the Veda. This is the 
command. Thus should you observe. Thus should this be ob- 
served'' (Taittiriya Upanishad, I, xi. i to 4.) 
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^ Futuke OF Hinduism. 

It would be to the misfortune of Hindus were modern dogmas 
and superstitions to continue to take precedence of teachings like 
the above, and it is some satisfaction to find greater attention being 
directed towards the truer and more genuine side of Hinduism. All 
reform movements in India, whether now or in days gone by, have 
been directed towards this object, and if they did not, or have not 
succeeded to the desired extent, it is because of the great inertia of 
ages which characterises Hindu society. Signs of progress are, how- 
ever, now visible, and the day ought not to be distant when Hindus 
would be able to take their proper place among the civilised nations 
of the world. Before this can he done, much of their present reli- 
gion will have to be purified, all that is unsuited to a progressive 
society, and all that bars their advance in the scale of nations re- 
jected. Hinduism is a vast ocean, and after rejecting all impurities, 
much that will stand the test of science and progressive thought will 
always remain. It never lost its vitality, even amidst the most 
repressive influences ; all that is now necessary is to make it move 
with the times. 

Esoteric Hinduism, the Religion of the Upanishads. 

I shall now say something upon esoteric or real Hinduism, the 
religion of the few and the wise of India. What am I ? what is God ? 
what is this world ? where shall I go after death ? These and other 
similar questions have always occupied the minds of the sages of 
India with an earnestness seldom met with elsewhere. Here reli- 
gion and philosophy are not treated as two different, but one thiug. 
The highest philosophy is here the highest religion, and the end of 
both is liberation from bondage of existence, to cut off the round of 
births and rebirths, to remove the fetters which lead to man's coming 
into this world of sorrow and miseries, and to unite him with the 
Supreme Soul, the Para Brahma. It is, therefore, not surprising if 
the teachings of this philosophy have largely influenced, and still 
influence, all religious reform movements in India, movements which 
have always been a protest against the superstition and dogmatism 
of its priestly class. Buddhism is nothing more than the religion of 
the Hindu Upanishads brought home to the people in a popular 
form. Chaitanya. of Bengal, Nanak, Habir, Dadu, and other people’s 
reformers went to that source for their religious teachings.^ The 
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l^ralimo Somnj could not but draw largely from it, and the founder 
of the Arya Somaj, while denouncing many of the doctrines of later- 
day philosophers, has not failed to follow the same course. Even 
to-day there are in India thousands who profess to live according 
to the true religion of the Hindus, the Yedanta, the end of the 
Veda, and successfully live up to it. In Europe also Hindu reli- 
gious philosophy is slowly but surely making its way felt, and an 
inquiry into some of its leading doctrines cannot fail to be iiiter“ 
esting. 

Of the six schools of Hindu philosophy the Sankhya, the Yoga, 
the Hyaya, the two Vedantas, and the Vaisasaka, though each forms 
a point of attack for followers of the other, yet, with the exception of 
the Vedanta and the Yoga, none has now more than a mere scholastic 
interest. I have, even after diligent inquiries from Pandits and 
religious men of all sorts, never been able to find one to whom they 
furnish a rule of life. The Naiyayik or the reader of Sankhya is 
generally a Vaishnavite or a Vedantist in religion. The Hyaya or 
the Sankhya appeals more to his intellect than to his heart. On 
the other hand, every Sanyasi, every person who belongs to one 
of the many modern offshoots of Sikhism, is a follower of Vedanta 
philosophy in some form or other. At the last great Kumbh 
fair in Hardwar I made inquiries as to the probable number of 
religious men worth notice who had assembled there. Their number 
exceeded ten thousand, and most of them were Saivites, Vaishnavites, 
or Vedantis. There were a very few Saktas, those who openly pro- 
fessed themselves to be so ; many readers of Nyaya and Sankhya, 
but no followers ; many Yogis, whose Yoga either took the form of 
working miracles or who followed the teachings of the Vedanta. I 
made particular inquiries as to whether there were any Charvakas, 
the materialists, in this great assemblage, and even undertook a 
troublesome journey when I was told that there were some en- 
camped at a distant place, but could not find any. There were 
hundreds of people whose besmeared bodies, or matted hair, or 
ochre-coloured dresses were all that they knew of their sects. Many 
of them lived only to eat and pass a most idle, aimless existence. 
Others had made more or less progress in subduing their passions, 
but I did not find any who lived up to the teachings of any other 
school of Hindu philosophy than the Yoga or the Vedanta. The 
successes were, as was expected, few and far between, but the 
teachings of the Upanishads seemed alone to furnish any rule of life 
to modern hermits and sages of India, I shall therefore give the 
doctrines of the philosophic side of Hinduism more with reference 
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to these than any other system of Hindu philosophy, and even in 
these I shall confine myself more to its ancient and recognised 
sources than to the more modern ones, which are not important for 
practical purposes. 

The Vedanta has three mainstays— the Upanishads, the Bhagwat 
Gita, and the Sararik Sutras of Vyasa. The Upanishads are the 
basis of all Hindu religious philosophy, while the Bhagwat Gita 
seeks to embody the whole of their doctrines in a small compass, 
free from all their unexplainable teachings, and the Sutras of Vyasa 
to reduce their teachings to a systematic whole. All three have 
been commented upon by followers of the Adwaita, the Dwaita, 
and the Vashistha Adwaita sects of Hindus, each trying to support 
the views of his own sect by appealing to both reason as well as 
revelation, the Yukti and the Surti, but now and then failing to 
convince a modern non-sectarian reader. Therefore what I shall 
hereafter state as the answers given by Hindu religious philosophy 
to the important questions stated above, shall be more from original 
sources than their commentators, more from interpretations put 
upon them by living teachers than by scholastic commentators. 

The first question, What am I ? relates to the position of man in 

The Jevatura. 

The doctrine of the Upanishads is that the soul of man (Atnia) 
is immortal ; that it is neither created nor dies ; that it never was, 
and never shall not be ; that it is unborn, eternal, without decay, 
ancient ; and that it is not destroyed with the destruction of the 
body. As the Katha Upanishad says : — - 

If the slayer thinks I slay, or the slain that he has been slain, 
then both do not know the nature of the soul. It neither slays 
nor is it slain. Subtler than the subtle, greater than the great, it 
is seated in the cavity of the heart. He who is free from desire 
and grief, whose senses are under control, can only know it. Sitting, 
it goes far ; sleeping, it goes everywhere. The wise, knowing it to 
be unbodily among embodied creatures, as permanent among the 
fleeting as the great, the all-pervading, cast off’ grief. Its nature 
cannot be known by mere knowledge, nor by mere comprehension 
of the meanings of the Sastra, nor by knowing many books. He 
who earnestly seeks to know it can only know it. To him it 
reveals its nature. He who has not left wicked ways is not of a 
subdued mind, whose intellect is not concentrated, whose senses are 
not under control, cannot know the Atma, not even by a knowledge 
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of the Sastra’^ (Kath. Upanishad, ii. 18-^25). This is the great 
doctrine of the philosophy of the Upanishads. What they teach is 
not to look upon this body, its faculties or organs, its names or 
forms, as the soul or the Atma, but that the latter is something 
above these, the permanent and the eternal among the changing 
states of this body. The same idea runs throughout the teachings 
of the Bhagwat Gita, and in similar works Krishna tells Arjuna to 
perform the duties of his order, knowing that it is not the Atma, 
the soul, but the body that is destroyed. Having laid down this 
doctrine, the Upanishads explain in great detail the process of 
separating oneself from this body with which he has identified 
himself, and the aspirant after true knowledge is told hovr he 
should carry on this process of separation like one who takes out a 
broomstick out of its shell or a grain out of the husk, till he comes 
to look upon all creatures as manifestations of one Supreme Soul, 
or till he sees unity in diversity. Many are the parables employed 
to impress this teaching upon the mind of the learner. In one 
place the gods and the Asuras, hearing that the Atma (soul) was 
free from sin, was not subject to decay, grief, death, hunger, or 
thirst, and that it was truthful in all its wishes and resolves, 
resolved to seek it, to inquire after it, to know it, and to attain it. 
Then India, the lord of the gods, and Virochana, the lord of the 
demons, went forth, presents in hand, to Prajapati to know the 
Atma. The teacher made both to undergo the discipline of students 
for thirty-two years, and then told them that the 2^uritsli within the 
eye, whom Yogis perceive with contented and undisturbed minds, 
was the deathless and the fearless Atma. The pupils, however, 
mistook him to mean the reflection of things on the retina of the 
eye. He then made both to stand by and look into a pan of water, 
and while the lord of demons mistook the shadow he saw there to 
be the Atma, and left satisfied, the lord of the gods thought that 
the reflection of a body subject to death, decrepitude, and decay 
could not be the Atma. He again repairs to Prajapati, who, after 
making him pass another period of studentship, advances him a step 
further by telling him that that which enjoys in a dream the feeling 
of being satisfied by the attainment of desire is the Atma. But 
Indra, knowing that that which sees dreams, though it is not affected 
by the decay or decrepitude of the body, yet because it feels as if 
it were being beaten, driven away, or put to grief and sorrow, it 
could not be the Atma. He therefore again goes to his teacher, 
who, after another period of studentship, tells him that that in 
which, retiring, the sleeper is completely at rest and knows no dream- 
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ing, is the Atma; but Indra, again thinking that the loss of all 
consciousness of the world could not be the Atma, goes back to liis 
teacher, who, after making him keep a fourth term of five years, at 
last tells him the nature of the Atma. He tells him that the body 
only is mortal and subject to death; that it is the resting-place of 
the immortal Atma; that the latter, when thus associated with the 
body, tastes pleasure and pain, and that in reality, as the unembodied, 
it does not taste either. 

The moral of the story is that the wise, after realising that his 
soul is neither the body nor its faculties, and that it is distinct from 
and independent of it, moves in the wmrld without being attached 
to its objects. He feels tliat his Atma, being independent of the 
body, is subject neither to death nor decay, which are functions of 
the body; nor to grief or sorrow, which appertain to the mind; 
nor to hunger and thirst, which appertain to the vital airs, the 
prana, and that the Atma is truth, mtelligence, and happiness. A 
person who knows it to he such commits no sin, gives up all evil 
desires and passions, all longing after objects of senses, and is happy 
and contented. For him there is no sorrow, no delusion. Death 
and disease have no terrors for him; pain and suffering do not 
shake him. Like the waters of rivers penetrating the great ocean 
without disturbing it, the objects of the world do not disturb him. 
What is night to others is day to him. Like a blade of grass, he 
is not carried away by every outburst of passion. In short, as he 
conquered his own self, he has conquered all. 

As in the embrace of a beloved wife one is unconscious of aught 
from within or without, so embraced by the all-knowing Atma does 
not man know what is outside nor what is inside. This is his 
nature, when all desires are satisfied, when no desire nor grief is 
felt, and when the only desire is for the Atma (Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad, chap. iv. Brah. 3, verse 21). “ If a man understands 

the Self, saying, ' I am he,’ what could he wish or desire that he 
should pine after the body ? When a person beholds his own 
self as God, as the ruler of the past and the present, he does not 
wish to conceal himself from anybody ” {Ihicl., Brah. 4, verse 
15). ''This great unborn soul is the same which abides as the 
intelligent (soul) in all living creatures ; the same which abides as 
ether in the heart, in whom it sleeps ; it is the subduer of all, the 
ruler of all, the sovereign lord of all ; it does not become greater 
by good works, nor less by evil work. It is the ruler of all, the 
sovereign lord of all beings, the preserver of all beings, the bridge, 
the upholder of the worlds, so that they fall not to ruin. In 
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accordance with the word of the Vedas, the Brahmans desire to 
comprehend him by sacrifice, gift, ascetic work, and subduing their 
desires. One who knows him thus becomes a LXuni (Biahad 
Araiiyaka Upanisbad, chap. iv. Brah. 4, verse 2 1 ). 

How THE Atma is known. 

The Upanishad has already told us how he is known. There is 
also another method of arriving at the same result. It is reason- 
ing jfom cause and effect. We know everything we see changes. 
Tilings believed to have a real existence change, and are but the 
effects of other things. They are both causes and effects as pro- 
ducing and being produced. Earth, for instance, is the cause of 
some and the effect of other things. It is dissolved into water, 
water in its turn into heat, heat into air, and air into alnsa (ether), 
which is known by its quality, sound. Akasa itself is not per- 
manent, but is dissolvable into indifferentiated matter (the amylcta 
of the Upanishad). This avayhta is also not unchangeable and per- 
manent, but changes into differentiated matter. But beyond these 
changeable things is the who does not change, wlio is per- 

manent. He is the final goal. To know this piirush as residing 
in the heart of every creature as the unchangeable Supreme Divine 
essence is gyana. This Atma is knowledge unlimited by objects, 
and when the Upanishad calls it the ear of the ear, the mind of 
the mind, the speech of the speech, it means that because of it the 
ear hears, the eye sees, the tongue speaks, the mind thinks. To 
realise that the Atma is independent of all senses, all objects of 
knowledge, unaltered by the modifications of the mind, permanent 
among fleeting ideas and objects of knowledge is gynna. “ Beyond 
or higher than the senses are their objects ; higher than these objects 
is the mind ; higher than the mind is the hiclM (intellect) ; higher 
than the individual intellect is universal intellect ; beyond that is 
indifferent matter or the amyktciy and higher than the amyhta is 
puTm\ than whom none is higher ; he is the last limit, the goal 
(Katha Upanishad, iii, 10 and 1 1). Let the wise subdue his speech 
by mind, the mind by the intellect ; resolve the intellect into the 
great soul, and the great soul into the blissful souU' (Katha hi. 13). 
Thus the '' I ” or the thou of Hindu religious philosophy is not 
the I or the “thou” as limited by the body, its organs or func- 
tions, nor even by the mind or its functions, but as unlimited by 
any limitations, as the great, the permanent, the blissful, the intel- 
ligent Atma, the great substratum of all existence, the source of all 
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intelligence and all bliss. The answer given by the Upanishads to 
the question What art thou ? is therefore Thou art he/' the 
most philosophic answer that has ever been given to this question ; 
and when it says, “ Know thyself,” it means know thyself to be sai 
chit micmd, the true, the intelligent, and the ha/ppy. 

What is tron and what is the world? 

From what has been stated above, it follows that the only pos- 
sible idea of God which such a philosophy can inculcate is the 
highest monotheistic idea, an idea of absolute unity. It lays down 
the doctrine that before this world assumed its present name and 
form, it was in a state of being, sat, invisible, all pervading one only, 
without defect, without members, knowledge itself, alone without a 
second, not asat, for how can that which is proceed from that which 
is not ? He (the Brahma) willed, and he created the world. Says 
the Mundaka XJpanishad : — 

I . This is the truth. As from a blazing fire sparks, being like 
unto fire, fly forth a thousand-fold, thus are various beings brought 
forth from the Imperishable, my friend, and return thither also. 

“ 2. That heavenly Person is without body, he is both without 
and within, not produced, without breath and without mind, pure, 
higher than the high Imperishable (the Avyakta). 

“ 3. From him (when entering on creation) is horn breath, mind, 
and all organs of sense, ether, air, light, water, and the earth, the 
support of all. 

'' 4. Fire (the sky) is his head, his eyes the sun and the moon, 
the quarters his ears, his speech the Vedas disclosed, the wind his 
breath, his heart the universe ; from his feet came the earth ; he is 
indeed the inner Self of all things. 

‘^5. From him comes Agni (fire), the sun being the fuel; from 
the moon (Soma) comes rain (Parganya); from the earth herbs; 
and man gives seed unto the woman. Thus many beings are be- 
gotten from the Person (purusha). 

6. From him come the Rik, the Saman, the Yagush, the Diksha 
(initiatory rites), all sacrifices and offerings of animals, and fees 
bestowed on priests, the year too, the sacrificer, and the worlds, in 
which the moon shines brightly and the sun. 

7. From him the many Devas too are begotten, the S^dhyas 
(genii), men, cattle, birds, the up and down breathings, rice and corn 
(for sacrifices), penance, faith, truth, abstinence, and law, 

8. The seven senses (prdna) also spring from him, the seven 
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lights (acts of sensation), the seven kinds of fuel (objects by which 
the senses are lighted), the seven sacrifices (results of sensation), these 
seven worlds (the places of the senses, the worlds determined by the 
senses) in wliich the senses move, which rest in the cave (of the 
heart), and are placed there seven and seven. 

9. Hence come the seas and all the mountains, from him flow 
the rivers of every kind ; hence come all herbs and the Juice through 
which the inner Self subsists with the elements. 

'' 10. The person is all this, sacrifices, penance, Brahman, the 
highest immortal ; he who knows this hidden in the cave (of the 
heart), he, 0 friend, scatters the knot of ignorance here on earth’’ 
(Mundaka Upanisliad, ii. i-io). 

The attributes of the Deity are thus described : — 

“ That one God, having his eyes, his face, his arms, and his feet in 
every place, when producing heaven and earth, forges them together 
with his arms and his wings. 

“ He, the creator and supporter of the gods, Eudra, the great seer, 
the lord of all, he who formerly gave birth to Hiranyagarbha, may 
he endow us with good thoughts. 

“ This whole universe is filled by this person (purusha), to whom 
there is nothing superior, from whom there is nothing different, than 
whom there is nothing smaller or larger, who stands alone, fixed 
like a tree in the sky, 

“ That Bhagawat exists in the faces, the heads, the necks of all; 
he dwells in the cave (of the heart) of all beings ; he is all-pervad- 
ing ; therefore he is the omnipresent Siva. 

“That person (purusha) is the great lord; he is the mover of 
existence ; he possesses that purest power of reaching everything ; he 
is light ; he is undecaying. 

“ The person (purusha) with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet, having compassed the earth on every side, extends 
beyond it by ten fingers’ breadth. 

“ That person alone (purusha) is all this, what has been and what 
will be ; he is also the lord of immortality ; he is whatever grows 
by food. 

“ His hands and feet are everywhere, his eyes and head are 
everywhere, his ears are everywhere ; he stands encompassing all in 
the world. 

“ Separate from all the senses, yet reflecting the qualities of all 
the senses, he is the lord and ruler of all ; he is the great refuge 
of all. 

“ Grasping without hands, hasting without feet, he sees without 
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eyes, he hears without ears. He knows what can be known, but no 
one knows him ; they call him the first, the great person (purusha) ” 
(SwetAswalanaUpanishad, chap. iii. 3,4, ii, 12, 14, 15, x6, 17,19). 

These few passages will show that the religion of the Yedas is 
that the world does not exist apart from its Creator, but in him and 
of him. 

When the Upanishad says , '' Sarvam hi etacl JBmlvmJ' or '' Sarumi 
Khahi edam Brahm,'" ‘'All this is Brahm/' it means that the world is 
pervaded by one divine essence, which is Sod Chit and Anand, ix,, 
which is, is intelligence, and is happy. It also means that the world 
is not without a First Cause, that such First Cause is an intelligent 
cause, and that all happiness proceeds from that first source of hap- 
piness. The atomic, the idealistic, and the materialistic theories of 
creation find no place here, nor do the Upanishads inculcate Brahma 
to be any but the highest and the only operative cause of the world. 
Nor are the different forms of existence, ether, air, fire, water, 
earth, co-eternal with Brahma, but spring from him in the order above 
given as the first effects of a fresh cause. In short, the philosophy 
of the Upanishads teaches that the world exists of and because of 
Brahma, that it is a manifestation of Brahma as sprung from him and 
as animated by him. 

The Maya dootethe. 

The later Vedantic philosophers of India, including Sankara- 
charya, have, however, pressed these teachings to mean that the 
world is “Maya,” a baseless illusion to be destroyed by knowledge. 
This is, however, not the true philosophy of the Upanishads. In 
none of them, except the Swetaswatara Upanishad, does the word 
Maya, which supports the illusion theory, occur, and even in 
the Swetaswatara the word Maya is used synonymously with 
Prakriti, undifferentiated matter. “ Know the Maya to be Prikiiti/ 
and the lord of Maya to be Maheshwara; this whole world is 
pervaded by power which are his parts” (Swet. Upanish., 4-10), 
To say that the objects of the world are as unreal and have as 
intangible an existence as those of dreams, the great doctrine 
preached by Sankaraciiarya and his followers, or that the world 
does not really exist, is therefore wrong. The Upanishads do not 
support a parhmma vada. The process of manifestation of the 
universe is according to them a real, and not an illusory process. 
When they say that all name and form are merely nominal, that 
earth in jars, pots, &c., or gold in every golden ornament, is only 
true, they mean, not that pots or ornaments do not exist, but that 
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they do not exist apart from the earth or gold. The same is with 
Brahma. The world does not exist in its present form, but it does 
not exist apart from Brahma. It is not an erroneous appearance, as 
that of a rope being mistaken for a snake, hut it has no individual 
or separate existence. This is perhaps the great error into which 
later Vedantis have fallen, and which has been the cause of their 
teachings not guiding popular religion. In fact, the second Sutra 
of Vyasa, which is that Brahma is that from whom the origin, 
subsistence, and dissolution of this world proceed, does not at all 
support the illusion theory. The Sutra proves that the world owes 
its existence and subsistence to God ; that it dissolves into him ; that 
while the real nature of Brahma is Satyam, and Autam, 

the true, the intelligent, and the limitless, the creation, &c., of the 
world are only such of his attributes as reside within him at certain 
times and not at others. It also proves that the world, differentiated 
by names and forms, containing many agents and enjoyers, the 
abode of the fruit of actions, these fruits having definite times, 
places, and causes, and the nature of whose arrangement cannot be 
conceived by the mind, cannot proceed from any but a lord possess- 
ing the above qualities. From blind matter or atoms or mat or 
non-being, unreality or spontaneously it cannot proceed. This 
being so, it is wrong to say that the world which proceeds from an 
intelligent cause does not possess a tangible existence. The mystery 
of creation will always remain a mystery. As Krishna says in the 
Bhagwat Gita : “ Its form cannot be here known, nor its end, nor 
beginning, nor support. Therefore, cutting with the hard weapon of 
non-attachment this Aswatha (fleeting 'world), whose roots are firmly 
fixed, should one seek for that goal whence there is no return” 
(Bhagwat Gita, chap. xv. 3 and 4). The true Vedantin would 
say, '' Let the world exist ; I do not deny or quarrel with its existence. 
All that I aim at and strive after is how to cut myself off from its 
pleasures and sorrows.” The illusion theory misapplied has been fche 
cause of much social evil to India, It has encouraged neglect for 
worldly duties, a result which its enimciators never foresaw. 

Is THE Ideal of the Hindu Eeligion a practical Ideal ? 

It may, however, be asked whether, as Hindu religions philosophy 
requires for a mortal to become immortal, it is possible for all 
desires of the heart to be destroyed ; whether, so long as the human 
body lasts, human passions, desires, and weaknesses will last ; whether 
the fetters of the heart which bind one to this world can be com- 
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pletely cut asunder; and whether this impracticable ideal would 
lead to the conclusion that no one can acquire molzslmt Says Krishna 
ill the Gita, “When one casts off all the desires of his heart, and is 
pleased within his self from his own self, then he is said to be of a 
steady mind. He whose mind is not agitated by misfortune, who 
has no craving for pleasure, who is free from attachment, fear, and 
anger, is the Muni of the steady mind. He who has no affection 
for anything in the world, who feeleth no exultation on obtaining 
pleasurable objects, nor pain on seeing painful ones, his intellect is 
said to be steady. He who draws away his senses from all objects 
of sense, as the tortoise draws away his limbs in his body, Iiis 
intellect is said to be steady ” (chap, ii 55-58). The same are 
described to be the qualifications of a true lover of God. “He who 
hath no hatred for any creature, who is friendly and compassionate 
also, who is free from egotism, who hath no vanity, who is alike in 
pleasure and pain, who is forgiving, contented, always devoted, of a 
subdued mind, firm of purpose, with heart and understanding fixed 
on me, even he is dear to me. He through whom the world is not 
troubled, (and) who is not troubled by the world, who is free from 
joy, wrath, fear, and anxieties, even he is dear to me. That 
devotee of mine who is free from attachment, pure, diligetit, uncon- 
nected (with worldly objects), and free from distress (of mind), and 
who renounceth every action (for fruit), even he is dear to me. 
He who hath no joy, no aversion, who neither grieveth nor desireth, 
who renounceth botli good and evil, (and) who is full of faith in 
me, even he is dear to me. He who is alike to friend and foe, as 
also in honour and dishonour, who is alike in cold and heat, (and) 
pleasure and pain, who is free from attachment, to whom censure 
and praise are equal, who is taciturn, who is contented witli any- 
thing that cometh (to him), who is homeless, of a steady mind, and 
Ml of faith, even that man is dear to me ” (chap. xii. 13-19)- 
Again in chap. xiv. in similar language are mentioned the quali- 
fications of one who has transcended the three qualities of Satwa 
(Goodness), Eajas (Passion), and Ttmias (Darkness), of which all 
creatures partake. Says Krishna: “He who hath no aversion for 
light, activity, and even delusion, 0 son of Pandu ! when they are 
present, nor desireth them when they are absent ; who, seated as one 
unconcerned, is not shaken by those qualities ; who sitteth and 
moveth not, thinking that it is the qualities (and not he) that are 
engaged (in their respective functions) ; to whom pain and pleasure 
are alike, who is self-contained, and to whom a sod of earth, a stone, 
and gold are all alike ; to whom the agreeable and the disagreeable 
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axe the same, who hath disconcernmeat, to whom censure and praise 
are the same, to whom honour and dishonour are the same, who 
regardeth friend and foe alike, who hath renounced all exertion, is 
said to have transcended the qualities. He also who worshippeth 
me with exclusive devotion, he, transcending these qualities, be- 
coinetli fit for admission into the nature of Brahma. For I am the 
stay of Brahma, of immortality, of indestructibility, of eternal piety, 
and of unbroken felicity!” (chap. xiv. 22-27). 

How it is asked whether this is not too impractical a morality, too 
impossible an ideal to be attained. The answer is, that though 
difficult, it is not an impossible ideal. Moksha is not achieved by 
everybody. When Christ said, “Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the path which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it,” or 
when Yama in the Katha Upanishad says that to tread the path of 
Moksha is as difficult as to tread upon the sharp edge of a razor, he 
meant that it was not everybody who could tread it. On the con- 
trary, it is the wise who has diverted himself from all evil ways, 
who is of a placid mind, that can tread it. The very first essential 
for venturing upon this difficult journey is such as would require a 
great worldly sacrifice. The aspirant for Moksha obtains perfection 
by worshipping him from whom the origin of all beings proceeds, 
and who pervades this world through the performance of his duty. 
Such disinterested performance of duty for duty’s sake, without 
regard to consequences, leaving the latter to God, leads to the per- 
formance of all action for his sake. This, in its turn, leads to 
devotion to God, which, when it becomes uninterrupted, leads to 
constant communion with him, till the devotee’s heart is fixed upon 
him, till he sees nothing else but him, and till, like the flame of a 
lamp in a windless spot, nothing in the world shakes him. The 
first commandment of Christianity also requires no less. It is im- 
possible to love God with all one’s heart, one’s soul, one’s mind, and 
one’s strength, or to love his neighbour as himself, unless he has 
learnt to do liis duty for the sake of duty, to leave its consequences 
to God, to perform what he does for the sake of the Lord, and to 
fix his mind upon him alone. The teachings of Christianity are 
thus not different in this respect from that of Hinduism, only the 
latter carries the aspirant a step further in destroying all sense 
of egoism in making the individual soul absorbed finally into the 
Supreme Soul. 

The followers of this religion in India are many, but the successful 
few are mostly hidden from the world, and it is not an easy thing 
to find them oujb. I shall give one or two instances of persons I 
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have known. Poremost among these is my venerable and learned 
preceptor, Swami Bhaskaranand Saraswati, called by the people 
the Yatiindra, or the prince of those ascetics whose minds are under 
control. He is now more than sixty years of age, and was born in 
a Kany Koolej Brahman family in the Cawnpore district about 1830. 
At the age of seventeen he retired from the world, and has since 
been a Sanyasi. He has travelled over almost the whole of India, 
seen every place of note, and has been in the company of the most 
learned scholars of the country. From Benares all the way up 
to Gangatri he once performed on foot a journey of more than a 
thousand miles, walking all the time on the banks of the Ganges. 
After having acquired a very full and complete knowledge of 
Vedanta philosophy and seen the whole of the country, the Swami 
gave up his dand (staff), the sign of his being a Sanyasi, and with 
it all articles of dress. He has since been living in the hagh of the 
E,aja of Amethi in Benares, seeing only those who are earnest students 
of the Vedanta philosophy, passing almost the whole of his time in 
contemplation or in reading the Shastras, setting a practical example 
of the truths of the highest and best side of Hindu religion, and 
very nearly approaching the standards laid down by Krishna for a 
devotee of steady mind — b. RarihlmUa and a Guna tita. So highly 
is he respected for his sanctity, that already temples have been built 
and his statue inaugurated there. The late Maharaja of Benares 
put up his statue in his house and daily worshipped it. The Eani 
of Barhar has also built a temple in Benares in his honour. So 
have the Eajas of Amethi and Hagodgdh, the latter of whom has 
named a bazaar after him. The Eajas of Samararita and Chandapur, 
as well as Chowdhry Madhoparshad of Allahabad, are also building, 
or have already built, similar temples in honour of the Swami; and 
yet he does not at all care for these honours. 

People ascribe to him miraculous powers, and say that he has 
saved many from misfortune, though he repudiates the idea. When 
he used to receive visitors, people, not only of his own religion, but 
Muhammadans from Oabul and Turkey, Englishmen, Americans, all 
went to see him, and were very much impressed with his catholic 
views. Even now I have seen people from the royal family of 
Nepal and from Assam visiting him* In October last year, when 
I was stopping with him, I saw the very curious spectacle of two 
educated Assamese, and the wife of one of them, coming all the 
way from Assam to Kasi simply to touch the Swami’s feet I 
asked them if they were students of Vedanta philosophy, or if they 
had come to receive instruction from the Swami, but, with tears in 
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their eyes, they assured me that they had no other object but to 
touch his feet, honestly believing that they will be saved by doing 
so ! I have known the Swami for some years, and nothing can be 
more charming than his simplicity of manner, nothing worthy of 
greater respect than his extremely pious life, his perfect mastery 
over his desires and passions, and his complete control over his self. 
In no other man in India are true renunciation and deep learning 
so happily combined. In the coldest days of December I have seen 
him sitting and sleeping happy and contented, without a bit of 
cloth to cover him, and when he was asked to take a few clothes 
to warm himself, he replied that the wise do not take what they 
have once forsaken. Always bright with happiness and content- 
ment, I have never known him to be dejected in spirit. To him 
every human being is his own self, the pleasure and pain of all his 
own. According to him, the reading of the XJpanishads and the 
Gita and other Sastras, and meditation, are the great stepping- 
stones to progress in the path of Moksha. He believes that our 
desires and passions are the great cords which tie us down to this 
world. Unlike Sankaracharya and others, who hold that a Brahman 
and a Sanyasi are only entitled to Moksha, he believes that every one 
can work out his own Moksha, and that the Sastra is as much for the 
Brahman as for the Sudra, as much for man as for woman, as much 
for the householder as for the Sanyasi, and he cites the examples 
of Vidura the fowler in the Mahabharata, and of Gargi and others 
in the Upanishads having acquired Moksha. He thinks that for 
none is it necessary to give up his work in the world in order to 
be saved, and in support of his views he cites the examples of 
Eama, Krishna, Yagyavalkya, Vashishtha, and other householders, 
who acquired it. True faith and true knowledge are, according 
to him, one and the same, and he holds that one could not be 
acquired without the other. In fact, to know him is to revere him. 
All that his many worshippers say is well deserved, and I have unani- 
mously heard people of his own sect calling him their Surya (sun). 

I have also met several other good men, but found that those 
who had conquered their passions and desires, and were otherwise 
good ascetics, were wanting in learning, and the ability to communi- 
cate their thoughts to others in an intelligent manner, while others 
who were learned were not true devotees. My travels over a very 
large portion of India, as well as my visits to places of pilgrimage, 
have also left upon me the impression that learning is now more 
extensive outside the established order of Sanyasis than in it, and 
that, like the Brahmins, the latter are now becoming more addicted 
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to dogma and superstition tlian the investigation of truth ; in fact; 
among Mrmaiccs and Udasis of the Sikh sect I have found more 
learned and good men than among Sanyasis. Therefore, although 
the ideal set up by the best and truest exponents of Hindu religion 
is a very difficult and high ideal, yet it is an ideal which has been 
and is being more successfully striven after in India than elsewhere* 

What is Moksha ? 

But what, after all, is this Moksha, this union of the individual 
with the supreme soul, which we read of so much in the Hindu 
Shastras, and which so many in India are striving after ? Is it a 
blank nothingness, or pure inertia, or total annihilation, or is it only 
a destruction of that idea of separateness which binds us to this 
world ? The Upanishads give a most clear and unequivocal answer 
to this question when they say that Moksha is not a thing to be 
achieved, hut is already achieved, and that all that is required is a 
destruction of the fetters that bind us to this world. This is illus- 
trated by the familiar instance of ten men crossing a stream. When 
they reach the opposite shore, one of them counts the number, and 
finds only nine, because he omits to count himself. The result is 
that they take the tenth to be lost, and go about crying, when a 
passer-by tells them that all ten are there. In the same way, as 
long as man does not know his own nature, he is unhappy. When 
he knows that he is one with the Absolute, or is the Absolute him- 
self, then he is happy. As the Upanishad says, “ Wlien all the 
fetters of the heart are broken, then the mortal becomes immortal.^’ 
These fetters are those of attachment, ignorance, and desire. Death 
is nothing more than attachment, produced from the ignorance of 
man as to the material world and the soul. It is attachment to the 
senses and their objects by which death is characterised. No other 
chain binds man to this world. Destroy this attachment, and you 
have your true nature. In dreamless sleep, when both the mind 
and the senses are at rest, man every day attains to his true nature ; 
but the seed of ignorance being still in him, he returns to this world 
of misery and sorrow as soon as he awakes. Destroy this seed of 
ignorance by learning to separate yourself from this body, and all 
else is easy. Happiness according to the Hindu shastras resides 
not in the objects believed to cause happiness, nor in the pursuit 
after those objects. If it lay in the objects, then the same object 
would always give the same amount of pleasure. It does not also 
lie in the pursuit after objects, for even pursuit does not make some 
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happy. It lies in the mind being at rest for the time being. When 
one has acquired the object of his searchj Ms mind is at rest for the 
time, for the disturbance caused by desire for that object has ceased. 
The mind is, however, swifter than wind, and is soon ready for 
another race, and in this way man runs for object after object, 
spending his life in vain pursuits, and getting happiness from none. 
Mistaking the phantoms of this world for substance, the non-eternal 
for the eternal, he wanders forth till, by exceptional good fortune, he 
learns what is real happiness, and by pursuing it attains it. When 
he comes to learn that all happiness and misery are of his own 
mind, that it is his own mind alone which is the cause of bondage, 
when, by dissecting the nature of things, he comes to learn that 
happiness does not lie outside his own self, and by realising that, in 
spite of all change of objects and experiences, his sense of individu- 
ality reinains the same, and dissociates this individuality from those 
things with which it has identified itself, then he is happy. When, 
as Sankaracharya says, he overcomes disjunctive knowledge by 
knowing it to be false, then he is happy. There is here no duality 
or diversity ; he who sees diversity wanders forth from death to 
death (Katha Upanishad, 4--1 1). 

No particular station of life is required for the attainment of this 
ideal. In former times, royal princes like Eama, Krishna, Janaka, 
Ajatsatru acquired it, and the first two are worshipped as Avatars, 
because they had reached the final goal. The great teacher of Buddhism 
was nothing more than agivanmulctcL So was the great teacher of 
Christianity. It is called in the Gita the oxij Vidya or the raj yaya; 
and even Siidras and women are not according to Krishna debarred 
from it (chap. ix. 32). In the Vana Parva of the Maliabharata we 
read of a fowler who sold meat having instructed a Brahmin in this 
learning. It is, however, now maintained that only Brahmins and 
Sanyasis are qualified for this knowledge. But the claim is sup- 
ported on the very weak ground of Sudras not being entitled to read 
the Veda, a ground which is at once cut off by saying that it 
is the ceremonial and not the philosophical portion which recog- 
nises caste distinctions. The Atma is one and the same to all. 
The prohibition is also not observed in practice, for, as I have 
already said, there are now-a-days more learned men out of the 
Sanyasis than among them. In the latter, superstition and dogma 
reign supreme. At Hardwar, instead of hearing any religious and 
philosophic discussion in a large camp of Sanyasis, I saw the curious 
spectacle of the disciples of the Mahant coming and bowing to him 
in something like military fashion, now bending on the ground, now 
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rising, now lowering, now raising their staffs, and all the while 
repeating “ Om NamolC In addition to this, in the Upanisliads -we 
read of Saunaka, a great householder, having acquired this know- 
ledge from the Eishi Angiras, and the argument that persons who 
acquired such knowledge must have practised Sanyasa in a former 
birth is too absurd to be believed. 

Every one being therefore qualified for the Brahm Vidya, as the 
Hindus call it, he should do so by performing first his allotted duties 
in this world. Then he should approach a teacher who is not only 
learned, but who has carried into practice what he has read. Books 
alone wall not suffice, as, in spite of their being cheap and easily 
accessible now-a-days, there are many things which require a living 
teacher to explain by the light of experience. Without that, the 
student will only he puzzled by what he reads in books, being so 
contrary to many of his every-day experiences. He should then 
digest and realise the truth of what he reads. This realisation will 
lead to the process of analysing things, till he knows how fleeting and 
transient they are, and that his At 77 ia is alone permanent When 
this belief becomes a part of his being, he will take his true place in 
nature by realising its unity. Seeing, hearing, smelling, eating, walk- 
ing, doing anything else, he will see nothing else but his own Atma. 
In short, when he sees nothing but his Atrna in his own Atma, then 
he is happy, his troubles are over. His happiness cannot be grasped 
by the senses nor the mind. With his separation from all objects 
of the world, he becomes one with Atma (Gita, chap. vi. 19-21). 
This is immortality, to this end all philosophy, all the teachings of 
Hindu Sastras are directed. 

Does esotekio Hinduism lead to Fatalism? 

As regards the question wdiether esoteric Hinduism, like its 
exoteric side, is a religion of fatalism, or leaves the individual full 
liberty of action, I think the latter to be the case. The law of 
Karma of the Hindu Sastra is a law of causation, of making one 
what and where he is, of something inherent in his own nature, and 
not due to any extraneous Deity ; and the idea is that, though much 
depends upon man’s inherited capabilities derived from his actions 
in a past birth, yet there is also in him that by which he could 
divert the stream of his past Karma, Otherwise there would be no 
Moksha^ a contingency which the Sastras dread. There are three 
kinds of Karma, the SancMta, or the latent actions of previous births 
which have not fructified; the JPrarabdhaf which have resulted in 
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giving this body, and the Agmni, which are now performed, and will 
yield result hereafter* The Sastra teaches that while the first two 
are and can be destroyed by true Knowledge (Gy ana), the second 
must have its course, and that when the Senti says, All his Karma 
is destroyed when he has seen the highest goal,” it only refers to 
maii^s StineMta and Agami, and not his Pra/rabdha Karma. This 
theory of one’s Karma in a past birth regulating his life in this, is 
also held to be a sufficient explanation for the inequality of condi- 
tions seen in this world, as well as of the Lord of the world being a 
merciful and just, and not an iinmerciful and unjust Creator. When 
Krishna says in the Gita, The Lox’d sits in the heart of all creatures, 
and makes them revolve like puppets on a wheel,” he means that the 
Lord makes his creatures act according to their Karma* Otherwise 
there w'ould be no freedom of action. There is no explanation how 
this chain of causation came into existence, and it must be accepted 
in the same w^ay as the desire of Brahma to be many and his being 
many. The explanation of the world being the same as in a former 
Kalpa is scarcely satisfactory. 

The doctrine of Karma also explains the theory of births and 
rebirths, of transmigration. When the soul departs from this body, 
it takes with it in their subtler form the organs of perception, hear- 
ing, sight, taste, smell, and mind. With these it goes from one 
body to another. As the TJpanishad says, “ When it departs, life 
departs wuth it ; when life departs, all the organs depart with it. It 
is endowed with knowledge, endowed with knowledge it departs. 
Knowledge and work, and knowledge of its former life, pervade it 
wholly. It becomes as are its works. He whose wmrks are good, 
becomes good ; he whose works are evil, becomes evil. As his 
desire, so his resolve ; as his resolve, so his work ; as his work, so 
his reward ” (Brihad Aranyaka TJpanishad, iv. Brah. 4, 2 and 5). 

He who is attached to worldly objects attains by means of work 
the object to which he is attached. Having arrived at the last 
effect of the work he performs, he comes from this world to this 
world again and again. Thus he who has desires wanders in this 
world. But the organs of him who does not desire, who has no 
desires, who is beyond desire, whose desires are satisfied, whose 
desire is in the Atma itself, do not depart from this body. Being 
even Brahma, he obtains Brahma. When all desires dwelling in 
the heart are gone, then the mortal becomes immortal, then he 
enjoys here Brahma. As a snake abandons his slough on an ant- 
hill, so does this soul this body. Then this incorporeal, immortal 
life is even Brahma, even light ” (Ibid, 6 and 7). 
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This is a rough outline of esoteric Hinduism, the religion of the 
few and the wise of India, a religion which has been the solace of 
thousands in this life and the means of their salvation after death. 
It stands not only on the firm rock of truth, but of experience also. 

To the European, its ideal may appear to be dreamy and un- 
practical. But it may as well be asked in return whether the life, 
incessant e.xcitement, and hurry, which is the normal condition of 
Western countries, is the only life worth living? whether his worship 
of woi'k and money, the only way to a better life hereafter ? If it 
be not, as it is not, then it is worth while to pause and see if the 
Hindu’s ideal is not more conducive to eternal happiness than that 
of modern Western nations. Exoteric Hinduism with its fetish 
worship, its gross superstitions, its dogmas, its sects, whose doings 
often cast a slur upon religion, is bound to reform with the progress 
of education and improvements of the ideas of the Hindu people, 
but true and real Hinduism will stand the test of both progressive 
science and progressive civilisation. This is the deep conviction of 
all Indian thinkers, and the day is not far distant when the East 
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In the history of civilisation of every country, an investigation into 
the prehistoric condition of its people is highly interesting. Such 
an inquiry is, however, beset with much difficulty. The principal 
subjects which present themselves for treatment are language, 
antiquities, mythology, and custom ; and a mass of evidence, direct 
or indirect, is required to establish a generalisation. It is generally 
admitted that such generalisations are not always based on absolute 
truth, at least so far as identity or similarity of mythology and 
custom is concerned, because such identity or similarity may, as 
often as not, be ascribed to ethnic affinity, historic connection, or 
to the common mechanism of the Immaii mind ; and the difficulty 
of the subject is further enhanced by the fusion of historical 
realities and mythological fictions, and by the absence of reliable 
data. But where the ethnology of a nation has been established 
beyond doubt, the inquirer no longer gropes his way in the dark, 
but treads on firm ground. In the case of the Burmese people, 
their affinity to the Mongoloid race has been proved, and the history 
of the prehistoric Barman is but the history of the numerous tribes 
whose habitat extends from Siberia to the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. 
Or, to come nearer home, the condition of the prehistoric Burman is 
reflected in that of his congeners, the Chins, Karens, and Kachius 
of the present day. Centuries of culture and the adoption of 
Buddhism have transformed the Burman into what he is to-day, 
while the surrounding tribes still remain in their primitive con- 
dition. 

However, among the Burmese people, deep under the fabric of 
Buddhism lies the substratum of indigenous beliefs of prehistoric 
times, which have been collectively and conveniently termed Hat- 
worship. The origin of the word “ Hat is somewhat involved in 
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obscurity. Sir Arthur Phayre is disposed to derive it from the 
Sanskrit word nath/’ meaning a lord, master, superior, the corre-- 
spondirig Pali form being “ ntUha ” Probably the word is indi- 
genous, and the phonetic resemblance, though striking, is purely 
accidental, because its corresponding forms are found in the lan- 
guages of JSrorth Asia, and because Marco Polo mentions Uatigay 
as being one of the gods of the Tartars of the thirteenth century 
A.I). He says: ‘‘This is the fashion of their religion. [They say 
there is a Most High God of heaven, whom they worship daily 
with thurible and incense, but they pray to Him only for health of 
mind and body. But] they have [also] a certain [other] god of 
theirs called Hatigay, and they say he is the god of the earth, 
who watches over their children, cattle, and crops. They show 
him great worship and honour, and every man hath a figure of him 
in his house, made of felt and cloth ; and they also make in the 
same manner images of his wife and children. The wife they put 
on the left hand, and the children in front. And when they eat, 
they take the fat of the meat and grease the god's mouth withal, as 
well as the mouths of his wife and children. Then they take of 
the broth and sprinkle it before the door of the house ; and that 
done, they deem that their god and his family have had their share 
of the dinner ’’ (Yule's edition, voL i. p. 248). 

After the introduction of Buddliisui the term “ Nat," without 
losing its original and indigenous signification, was used as a 
synonym for “deva," and was applied to the beings who, in 
Buddhist mythology, inhabit the six regions situated between the 
world of men and the abode of the Brahmas. 

The first speculative philosophy in which the primitive man 
indulged appears to have been the investigation of the cause of his 
being. “ Whence came I into this world, and through whose in- 
strumentality ? " was one of the questions he would have asked 
himself. The worship of the phallus in Greece, of the linga in 
India, and of ancestors in China and the adjacent countries, is 
doubtless the outcome of such speculation regarding the First Cause ; 
and to primitive minds these forms of worship afford a satisfactory 
solution of the inquiry into the Great Unknown. Besides, objec- 
tivity and subjectivity are psychological conditions which the mind 
of a person uneducated, or in a barbarous or semi-civilised state 
is incapable of differentiating. To him the phenomena of life and 
death are wondrous miracles, and in his imagination there exists 
beyond the grave a world of spirits endowed with material appetites 
and all other attributes of sentient beings. 


17.6; BEi^ ;ko. , : 

According to the indigenous belief of the Burmese, man is re- 
garded as being constituted of two component parts, viz., bis 
material body, and his leikpya or butterfly-spirit, which the Karens 
call la,” and the Chins Tylor in his '‘^Primitive Culture 

(voL i. p. 3S7) says : The conception of a personal soul or spirit 
among the low^er races may be defined as follows. It is a thin, 
unsubstantial human image; in its nature, a sort of vapour, film, or 
shadow^; the cause of life and thought in the individual it animates; 
independently possessing the personal consciousness and volition of 
its corporeal owmer, past or present ; capable of leaving the body 
far beliind, to flash swiftly from place to place ; mostly impalpable 
and invisible, yet also manifesting physical power, and espeeially 
appearing to men, waking or asleep, as a phantasm separate from 
the body of which it bears the likeness ; able to enter into, possess, 
and act in the bodies of other men, of animals, and even of 
things.'’ The Burmese also believe thaf this soul or spirit is cap- 
able of leaving its living tenement, either in sleep or illness, and 
stories have been related of its experiences. It is said that the 
spirit of an old Burmese lady, who was seriously ill, visited hell, 
and the account she gave, on her recovery, of her journey thither, 
tallied with what she had been taught in childhood and youth. 

On death, the souls go to Hades, which is below the earth. 
There they are adjudged by their Ehadamanthos, the Nga Thein of 
the Chins, but whose indigenous name the Burmans have forgotten. 
This awful judge sits under a tree, and his dog wratches by him. 
The tree is called the Tree of Forgetfulness,” because spirits pass- 
ing under it forget their experiences on earth. Stories, however, 
have been related of persons who, because of their exemption, 
through their extraordinary merit, from passing under the tree, 
could relate about their past life ; and an instance is related where 
property was restored to such a re-incarnated child. 

The virtuous go to a happy abode, and the wicked are doomed to 
suffer in hell. 

The wmild of the dead is separated from the wmrid of the living 
by a stream of water, over which souls are ferried across. It is 
for the payment of ferry-toll on this stream that some silver coin is 
always placed in the mouth of a dead Burman, as in that of a dead 
German peasant, and provisions are likewise provided for the refec- 
tion of the spirit of the deceased on his lonesome journey. 

Among the Burmese people most of these beliefs and practices 
are, however, passing away before the light of education and Western 
civilisation. Already the Burmans have forgotten about Hli, the 
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supreme goddess of tlie OhinSj who laid loi eggs, from which man- 
kind sprang. But traces of such a belief in their ooiiitic origin 
still exist, as evidenced by their division of the nations of the eakh 
into 10 1 races, and by the existence of many mythical legends 
whose heroes were born of eggs. 

It will be seen from what has been stated above that the theory 
of the existence of the soul after death is diametrically opposed tu 
the tenets of Buddhism, According to that religion, there is no 
soul or Atma. When a person dies, his harmfi or deed-result 
survives him, and serves as a nucleus of his next existence. But 
according to the indigenous faith of the Burmese people, the leikpya 
or biitterfiy-spirit survives after death, and either lives on as a dis- 
embodied spirit in happiness or misery, or is again re-incamated to 
continue its course of existence in hesh. 

Before proceeding further, it would be conducive to a compre- 
hensive understanding of the subject to give a short outline of the 
system of faith which is common to the Chins, Karens, Kachiiis, 
and other wild tribes of Burma, and traces of which are still found 
among the Burmans. The conception of a Supreme Being and of 
heaven and hell is extremely vague among these peoples, and their 
adoration and worship are given to spirits, who are believed to 
exercise interference in human affairs. These spirits may be 
broadly divided into five classes: — (i) personal spirits, who watch 
over the interests of individual persons ; (2) I'amily or liouse 
spirits, who preside over the destinies of families ; (3) communal 
spirits, who are the tutelary gods of clans or tribes, and the extent 
of whose territorial jurisdiction is clearly defined ; (4) the genii 
or dryads, who inhabit trees and rocks, hills and mountains, rivers 
and streams, lakes and seas ; and (5) spirits who are doomed to 
continue their existence in a disembodied state. The personal 
spirits are evidently the souls which animate human beings, and 
which are supposed to haunt their abode when in the flesh for 
seven days and nights ; the family spirits are the manes of ances- 
tors, whose wmrship is common to the Mongols, Chinese, Hindus, 
and the ancient Romans ; the communal spirits are the souls of 
departed heroes, the worship of whom forms the basis of Shamanism ; 
the genii are spirits who haunt objects of nature, and especially 
those with which are associated ideas of sublimity and power ; and 
the fifth and last class of spirits are those whose malignant influence 
has to be mitigated by propitiatory sacrifice, and who liave been 
termed disease spirits.” Of these five classes of spirits, the second, 
third, and the fifth are the most feared, venerated, and worshipped. 
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In the houses of some Burmese families, cocoa-nuts with a fillet 
of white muslin or red cloth tied round them are suspended by a 
cane support from a special post called the ^‘uyiidaing.” The Buriiians 
have forgotten the origin of ‘‘uyu/’ but the word, or its synoiiym 
“khun” is still used in tlie Chin language to signify the guardian 
spirit of a family. Further, on the seventh day after the birth of 
a child, offerings consisting of cocoa-nuts, tobacco, betel-leaves, 
betel-nuts, rice, and letpet or pickled tea are made to the family 
spirit, and a white cotton string is tied round its wrists to signify 
to all evil spirits that it has been initiated into the family, and that 
it has been placed under the guardianship of the family IsTat. The 
offerings made to the family spirit as well as those made to all 
other Kats, are always eaten by their devotees. 

At marriages, the family IsTat is not forgotten ; he is always 
propitiated. This latter practice is, however, falling into desuetude 
among the Barmans through the influence of Buddhism. 

As the worship of saints has succeeded the worship of manes in 
Christendom, so has the worship of Buddha and his disciples super- 
seded the ruder faith of ancestor-worship. However, traces of this 
last form of worship still exist among the Barmans of the present 
day. In such of the households in Burma as are tenacious of 
the observance of the faith and practices of their forefathers, the 
charred bones of parents and grandparents are carefully preserved 
in cases of glass, and daily offerings of rice and other eatables are 
placed before them, in the same manner as before the images of 
Buddha. At the time of the British occupation of Mandalay in 
1885, a number of gold images representing the kings and chief 
queens of the Alompra dynasty were found in the palace, together 
with a book of odes chanted whenever they were worshipped. 
Tins form of worship finds an exact counterpart in the Mongol 
worship as good deities of the manes of Genghis Khan and his 
family. 

The worship of communal spirits still obtains among the Burmese. 
After harvest-time of each year, i,e,, say about March or Ajjril, 
festivals in honour of Hats as well as of pagodas are held. The 
Hat festivals are exceedingly popular, and are largely attended by 
the people. Those at Pagan, Amarapura, Mandalay, and Lower 
Chiudwin in Upper Burma are ancient and recognised institutions, 
which used to be supported by the royal bounty of Burmese kings. 
In Lower Burma, however, which is inhabited chiefiy by people of 
the Taking race, Hat festivals have in a large measure been replaced 
by pagoda festivals, because, of the long subjection of the country 
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to Burinese rule, and .because of the successful measures adopted 
by the Burmaiis for obliterating the nationality of the Takings, and 
for making them merge into that of their conquerors. 

That the communal spirits are the souls of departed heroes may 
safely be inferred from the traditional accounts relating to their 
origin, and from the odes chanted at the festivals held in their 
lionour. The following extract from Marco Polo (TukTs edition, 
vol. ii. p. 64) will be of interest in this connection : — 

“ I will tell you of a wicked thing they [the people of Carajan or 
Yunnan] used to do before the Great Kaan conquered them. If it 
cLauced that a man of fine person or noble birth, or some other 
([uality that recommended him, came to lodge with those people, 
then they would murder him by poison or otherwise. And this 
they did, not for the sake of plunder, hut because tliey believed 
that in this way the goodly favour and wisdom and repute of the 
murdered man would cleave to the house where he was slain. And 
in this manner many were murdered before the country was con- 
quered by the Great Kaan. But since his conquest, some thirty- 
five years ago, these crimes and this evil practice have prevailed no^ 
more; and this through dread of the Great Kaan, who will not 
permit such things.” 

With reference to the above extract, it may be interesting to note 
that the spirits of people who died violent deaths are believed 
to live for ever in a disembodied condition, exercising a powerful 
influence in human affairs, and that the Burmese kings of old used 
to have human beings buried alive at the four corners of the walls 
of their capital city at the time of its foundation, in order that the 
spirits of the deceased might keep watch and ward over the popula- 
tion, and by their occult influence foil the attempts of invaders to 
force an entry into the city. A remnant of this barbarous custom 
is found at Mandalay in the hideous stone statue holding a club 
which stands at each of the four corners of the city walls. The 
persistency of this belief was manifested as late as 1885 a.d., when, 
during the third Anglo-Burmese war, Brahman astrologers were 
employed by command of Thibaw and his Chief Queen to chant 
incantations so as to establish a cordon of spiritual guards round 
the palace stockade, who would protect the royal inmates and drive 
off the invincible British soldiery. 

As at the court of the Incas of ancient Peru, each month had 
its appropriate festival or festivals, so at the court of the kings of 
Burma no month passed by without its attendant festivals, court 
functions, and ceremonies. In these festivals three elements of 
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belief are distinctly traceable, viz., Buddhistic, Brahmanic, and 
indigenous. Those held in June may be taken as an illustration. 
Examinations in Buddhistic literature were held under the super- 
vision of the State, and the successful candidates were inducted 
into holy orders. This was followed by a ceremony which was 
common to ancient India and China. The king himself ploughed 
with a golden plough, to notify to the people that agriculture was 
a noble avocation essential to the maintenance of the community. 
At this ceremony the Brahman astrologers attached to the Burmese 
Court invoked the blessings of the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
while the Burmese mediums or Mttkadcms made propitiatory offer- 
ings to the Nats of the indigenous pantheon coniinonly known as 
the '' thirty-seven rulers.’’ 

It would be interesting to give a short account of this latter pan- 
theon, showing the apotheosis of these Nats. It consists of " thirty- 
four Nats,” but the number " thirty- seven ” has attained a popular 
fixity, because the hook of odes chanted when offerings are made to 
them consists of thirty-seven odes, a number of the Nats having more 
than one ode devoted to them. The odes are, strictly speaking, short 
autobiographical sketches in metre, recited by mediums when they 
are possessed, and are somewhat moral in their tendency, inas- 
much as they impress on the audience the sin of treason, rebellion, 
and assassination. In the case of Nats wlio were members of the 
royal family, they give a succinct account of their genealogy. 
The pantheon is lieaded by the Mahagiri Nat, Maung Tin Dfe ; his 
wife, Shwe Na Be; his sister, Thonban Hla *or Shwe Myet Hna; 
and his niece, Shin Ne Mi. Maung Tin De was the son of a 
blacksmith, Maung Tin Daw, of Tagaung, an ancient capital to the 
north of Mandalay. The young man was noted for his great bravery 
and physical strength, and the King of Tagaung feared that he 
might become a potential centre of disaffection ; he therefore ordered 
that Maung Tin De- should be captured and killed. His would-be 
victim, however, eluded capture for a long while, and remained in 
hiding. The King then resorted to a stratagem which is still com- 
mon in Oriental countries. He conferred honour on Maung Tin De’s 
sister by assigning her a place in his seraglio. After the lapse of 
some time, the queen was cajoled to negotiate the surrender of her 
brother on condition that high office should be conferred on him. 
Kelying on the royal offer of pardon, Maung Tin De surrendered 
himself. But the King did not keep his word. He himself super- 
intended the burning of his dupe under a Sagabin tree. Loud were 
the ]>laintive cries utteted by Maung Tin De ; and his sister hear- 
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ing them, rushed to liis rescue, and met -with her death. The cruel 
King attempted to save the life of his queen, but succeeded only 
ill pulling her head off by the hair. After their death, the spirits 
of these two, brother and sister, became powerful Kats, and in- 
habited the Sagabin tree. Such was their evil influence, that every 
human being or animal that approached the tree died mysteriously. 
The matter was, iu due course, reported to the King, and he directed 
that the haunted tree should be cut down by the root and sent 
adrift down the river Irrawaddy. The order was carried out, and 
the tree was stranded at Pagan, where Thinllgyaung was reigning 
as king. This happened in the fourth century a.d. The Nats 
apprised the King in a dream of their sorrowful plight, and asked 
him to provide them with a home. In compliance with this request, 
the stranded tree, of which only the trunk now remained, was taken 
to the Popa hill, which is of volcanic origin, and is the highest 
elevation in Burma, and was divided into two parts, each being 
about 4 ^ feet long. Human features were delineated on these 
pieces of wood with gold leaf, and these rude images were respect- 
fully deposited in appropriate temples. Thenceforward the worship 
of these Nats became a popular institution, recognised and sanc- 
tioned by royalty. Subsequently, at the request of the Nats, made 
through their Shamans, King Thinllgyaung had golden heads made 
to represent them, conferred the rank and insignia of a prince of 
the blood on Maung Tin De, and those of a princess on his sister, 
and made to them annual offerings regularly. It is evident that 
since this worship was inaugurated animal saerilices and oifering.s 
of alcoholic spirits were made to these Nats, for Burmese history 
records that in December 1555 a.d., the Hanthawadi Sinbyuyin, the 
Branginoco of the early European writers, reached Pagan in the 
course of his progress through his newly conquered dominions, and 
witnes.sed the festival held in honour of the Mahagtri Nat and his 
sister. Noticing that intoxicants and sacrifices of white buffaloes, 
white oxen, and white goats were being made to the Nats, he com- 
manded that such practice should henceforth cease, because it was 
opposed to the humanitarian doctrines of Buddhism, and because it 
would entail suffering in hell on those who practised it. In 1785 
A.D., Bodawpaya, the great-great-grandfather, of the last King of 
Burma, had new golden heads of the Nats made, and these were 
replaced in 1812 A.D. by the same King with larger and more 
finished heads of the same metal, weighing, in the aggregate, about 
2|- lbs. These last heads are still in existence, and are being wor- 
shipped by the jieople. 
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The apotheosis of the next Nats in the pantheon, viz., the 
brothers Shwep’yinnyinaung, follows on similar lines. About the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D., Anawratazaw, King of 
Pagan, had in his service a Kala adventurer from the Taking 
kingdom of ThatSn. This man married a Baliima, or ogress, of 
Popa, and two sons were born to him, who were respectively 
named Shwep'yingyi and Shwep’yinngJj. When these two brothers 
were grown up, they took service under the King ; and when the 
latter led an expedition to China to secure a holy tooth of Gotania 
Buddha which was enshrined there, they accompanied him. The 
Chinese Emperor appears to have treated the Burmese King with 
some contempt, and to have refused to hold any communication with 
him. Thereupon the two brothers, who led a charmed life, and 
who could make themselves invisible, entered the Emperor's palace 
at night, drew three lines with lime on his body, and retired, after 
writing on the walls enjoining him to meet the Burmese King. 
In consequence of this mysterious writing, the two rulers met in a 
friendly way and entered into a compact of amity and friendship. In 
the meantime, however, the holy tooth had disappeared miraculously, 
and Anawratazaw returned home suffering from the pangs of dis- 
appointment. On the return journey Shwep'yingyi and Shwep'yinnge 
incurred royal displeasure, and were executed at Wayinddk, a few 
miles to the north of Mandalay. At the same place the King had 
built a pagoda called Sudaungbye, and after its consecration resumed 
his journey by boat. On the way down the river Irrawaddy the royal 
boat appeared to be held by the rudder, and its progress was 
stopped. The King consulted his ministers about the mystery, and 
they informed him that the two brothers, Shwep'yingyi and Sliwe- 
p'yinnge, who were executed by royal command, had become Nats, 
and that they resented that their valuable services should have 
been requited with death. It was only when King Anawratazaw 
had directed a Nat temple to be built near his pagoda at Wayindok, 
and ordered the people in the neighbourhood to make regular offer- 
ings to the Nats, that he was enabled to resume his journey and 
arrive at his capital in safety. 

Of the remaining Nats in the pantheon, fourteen were royalties, 
twelve officials of State, either civil or military, most of whom had 
died violent deaths, one was a female white elephant, and the last a 
dealer in pickled tea, who traded with the Shan and Palaung States 
to the north-east of Burma. All these may be termed “oracle 
spirits,” because they are frequently consulted on private as well as 
public matters. 
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Sometimes Hats were called into being, not by the king, bat by 
the people themselves. At Thatbn, the ancient centre of Taking 
civilisation in Lower Burma, there is a temple dedicated to a Hat 
called Fo“p’o, grandfather. Tradition, which is in this case priniCi 
facie palpably false, says that when this Hat was a human being, 
he was charged by Sona and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries who 
visited Ramahiladesa in the third century B.C., to safeguard Thaton 
against the attacks of Balus or fierce monsters. The image of 
Fo“pk represents an old man of about sixty years, sitting cross- 
legged, with a white fillet on the head, and a moustache and pointed 
beard. The forehead is broad, and the face bears an intelligent 
expression. The upper portion of the body is nude, and the lower 
is dressed in a cheik paso or loin-cloth of the zigzag pattern, so 
much prized by the people of Burma. The right hand rests on the 
right knee, and the left is in the act of counting the beads of a 
rosary. The height of the figure is about five feet. In the apart- 
ment on the left of P’o-po is an image representing a benign-looking 
'wmi or governor in full official dress. Facing the second image, in 
a separate apartment, is the representation of a wild, fierce-looking 
lo or military officer in uniform. The fourth apiartment, on tlie 
left of the ho^ is dedicated to a female Hat, who is presumably the 
wife of P’o-pk, but there is no image representing her. These 
images are most probably representations of a Burmese governor 
and his family, whose acts of justice, benevolence, and sympathy were 
long remembered by the people, and in whose honour these were 
erected as a mark of esteem, admiration, and reverence. The images 
are in a good state of preservation, as they are in the custody 
of a medium who gains a comfortable livelihood. An annual 
festival, which is largely attended, is held in their honour. It is 
a strange coincidence that, as in India and Ceylon, these shrines 
are held in veneration by various nationalities professing different 
creeds. 

As a rule, images of Hats are uncouth objects, generally made 
of wood, with some sort of human countenance. Those of the 
thirty-seven rulers ” are being carefully preserved within the 
precincts of the Shwezigon pagoda at Pagan. 

Shamanism is perhaps the same all the world over, and posses- 
sion by spirits one of the symptoms of hysterics or epilepsy. The 
following extract from Williams’ “ Fiji and the Fijians ” (vol. i. 
p. 224) is, with slight modifications, applicable to the Shamanism 
as practised by the Nathadaws or mediums of Burma : — 

Unbroken silence follows ; the priest becomes absorbed in 
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thought^ and all eyes watch him with unblinking steadiness. In 
a few minutes he trembles, slight distortions are seen in his face 
and twitching movements in his limbs. These increase to a violent 
muscular action, which spreads until the whole frame is strongly 
convulsed, and the man shivers as with a strong ague fit. In some 
instances this is accompanied with murmurs and sobs, the veins are 
greatly enlarged, and the circulation of the blood quickened. The 
priest is now possessed by his god, and all his words and actions 
are considered as no longer his own, but those of the deity who has 
entered into him. Shrill cries of ^Koi au, koi au!’ — Mt is I, it is 
I ! l fill the air, and the god is supposed thus to notify his approach. 
While giving the answer, the priest's eyes stand out and roll as in 
a frenzy ; his voice is unnatural, his face pale, his lips livid, his 
breathing depressed, and his entire appearance like that of a furious 
madman ; the sweat runs from every pore, and tears start from his 
strained eyes ; after which the symptoms gradually disappear. The 
priest looks round with a vacant stare, and as the god says 1 1 depart,' 
announces his actual departure by violently flinging himself down 
on the mat, or by suddenly striking the ground with his club. The 
convulsive movements do not entirely disappear for some time." 

The fourth class of spirits, the genii or dryads inhabiting objects 
of nature, are believed to be present everywhere. This is the reason 
why their presence is invoked in the administration of oaths or 
when contracting a solemn compact of friendship. 

There remains to be dealt with the fifth class of spirits, who are 
doomed to continue their existence in a disembodied state, and whose 
interference in human affairs is supposed to be of a malignant nature. 
It may be premised that sudden fright or fall is believed to be a 
condition favourable to their baneful influence. The majority of 
the masses of the Burmese people, in common with the neighbouring 
wild tribes, say that most of the ills that flesh is heir to may be 
ascribed to the occult influence of disease-spirits or witches, and 
they would resort to exorcism as a method of cure rather than to 
diet or drugs. Witches are supposed to be capable of sending forth 
on an evil errand their souls or astral bodies, leaving their natural 
material bodies in a state of sleep, coma, or ecstasy. . A certain 
kind of witches generally send off their detached heads in the shape 
of rolling balls of fire. The existence of witchcraft is recognised 
in the Burmese law-books, and instructions are given in them as to 
finding out witches, and as to the manner of punishing them. 

The last division of Burmese spirits comprises various kinds of 
beings, Tase is the generic term applied to all disembodied spirits 
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which existed as human beings. The Hminzlare spirits of children, 
who assume the appearance of cats and dogs. The Thaye and 
Thabet are spirits of those who died violent deaths, or of women 
who died in childbirth, or of those who lived wicked and sinful 
lives. These spirits are always inimical to mankind, and -are repre- 
sented in folk-lore stories as having hideous bodies, as big as those 
of a giant, and with long, huge, slimy tongues, which they could 
make use of as the elephant would his trunk. They are blood- 
thirsty, and their special delight is to cause the death of human 
beings. Female spirits who are in charge of treasure buried in the 
earth are called Oktazaimg. All these spirits, with the exception 
of the last, are believed to roam about the haunts of men at sunset 
in search of their prey, and to be specially active in their peregrina- 
tions in times of an epidemic, as cholera or small-pox. They are, 
therefore, frightened off during epidemics by making a tremendous 
jarring noise by beating any thing that might come in one's way, 
as the walls and doors of houses, tin kettles, metal trays, cymbals, 
&c. These evil spirits are sometimes said to enter the bodies of 
alligators or tigers, and to incite them to cause great destruction 
of human life. 
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THE POSITION OE KUMAEILA IN DIGAMBAEA 
JAINA LITEEATUEE. 

BY 

K. B. PATHAK, B.A., 

Deccan College^ Poona. 

Ik ray last paper ^ I have shown that the celebrated Jaiiia author 
Akalaiiikadeva lived in the time of the Puishtrakiita king Krishnar&ja 
1 . We know from inscriptions that Dautidurga was ruling in Saka 
675, and was succeeded by Ms uncle Krishnaraja ; ^ and we learn 
Irom Jinasena that Krishnarfija’s son Vallabha held the sceptre in 
Saka 705." These facts lead to the conclusion that Krishnaifija 
reigned in the third quarter of the eighth century. I have also 
proved^ that Kumarila quotes five verses from the Yakyapadiya 
of Bhartrihari, wlio, according to I-tsing, died^ in 650 a.d., and 
that AkalaiiikadevAs pupil Prabhachandra frequently mentions the 
author of the Tantravartika.*" From these facts I have concluded 
that Kumarila belonged to the first half of the eighth century, and 
flourished immediately before Akalamkadeva. 

In the present paper I propose to prove that in his Mimitiiisa- 
Slokavartika Kumarila criticises Akalamkadeva, and was, like him, 
contemporary with the ilashtrakuta king Krishnaifija I. 

Akalaiiikadeva is spoken of as the highest authority on Pramfina- 
sastra, or logic, by Pampa^ in Saka 863, and by Somadeva® in 
Saka 882. Though PrabhS.chandra and Vidyananda tell us that 

^ My paper on Bhartrihari and KuxnMla, read before tlie Bombay Branch of tbe 
Royal Asiatic Society on the 28tli June 1892. 

Mr. Fleet’s Dynasties of tbe Kanarese Districts, p. 32. Dr. Bliandarkar’s Early 
History of the Deccan, p. 48. 

My paper in the Ind. Ant., vol. xv. p. 14 1. 

^ My paper on Bhartrihari and KiimArila. 

Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. 308. 

My paper on Bhartrihari and KumErila. 

" In his Kanarese Adipurana 

^ In his Yasastilakak^vya. Akalamka is also mentioned in the Saundatti inscription, 
dated Saka 902, as well versed in the six schools of philosopliy, though Mr. Fleet 
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Kumfirila has assailed the oiiiniscience of Arhan, as described by 
Samantabhadra in the DeTaganiastotra, there is not the remotest 
allusion to Eumarila’s criticism in Akalamkadeva’s commentary 
called Ashtasati on the very work of Samantabhadra which has 
called forth Kumarila's eloquent attacks. How is Akalaiiikadeva's 
silence to be accounted for ? Is the Ashtasati also criticised by 
the Mimaiiisaka ? These questions I now proceed to answer. 

In the Devugamastotra, Samantabhadra thus delivers himself of 
his views regarding the omniscience of Arhan : — ^ 


^ rRTf^5Rtf u: 11 ^ II 

5rT% 11 ? 11 

11 M II 

w irfui^T ■^uziw H % II 


•Devagamastotra. 


has translated liis projjor name. See mj paper on Bhartrihari ai 
Dhanahjaya, wliose date I lia^'e iixed in my paper on the Terddl ins 
Ant., vol. xiv. p. 14, thus refers to Akalamka: — 

SRTcd 11 

^fcRg^TT I 

TOTnf «TT??¥rTH% ’sotcrt^tt ’srcT 5 ?i 11 

® The quotations are given farther on. 

DevAgamastotraj Deccan College MS., No, 6 ii of 1875-76* 
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Translation. 


“ I. The attendance of the gods, moving in the air, chaiiries 
and other signs of glory, are found even in jugglers ; it is not owing 
to these signs that thou art great in our eyes. 

2. Bodily and other excellence, both internal and external,^" 
which is real and heavenly, is found even in celestial beings en- 
dowed with love and other passions. 

'"3. There being mutual difference between the teachings of the 
founders of various schools, they are all untrustworthy • none of 
them can be a teacher of mankind. 

“4. Owing to pre-eminence, defects and the obstructions^'^ of 
knowledge are entirely destroyed in some individual, in the same 
way as external and internal dross is removed by proper means.^^ 
Things that are minute, past,^^' and distant, are directly per- 
ceived by somebody, because they are cognisable, as fire and other 
things. This is the way to prove the existence of an omniscient 
being. 

6. Free from defects, thou^' art such an omniscient being be- 
cause thy speech is in conformity with reason and the J aina scrip- 
tures; thy consistency lies in this, that thy tenets about salvation 
ai'e not contradicted by evidence.'* 

In the first three verses Samantabhadra enumerates certain 
equalities belonging to Arhan, which are also found in jugglers, 
celestial beings, and the founders of schools, such as Buddha and 
Kapila. These qualities cannot entitle Arhan to be considered an 
omniscient being. In the remaining three verses we are told that 
the removal of defects, and of all the obstructions of knowledge 


gjrcni^: Asbtasahasri or xVptamimamsriiiiiiikriti, Deccan Collep:c 
MS., No. 564 of 1S75- 76. Thi.s MS. contains the flppcmi by Laghiisaiiiantabbadra 

Ibid. 

Other than Arlian g fi ' fu Vi lOT t Laghusamantabliadra, 

yor an explanation of the word see Ptijyapdda’s Sarvarthasiddlii. 

Ashiasahasri 

3f: Lagbusamantabhadra. 

or: Asbtai^ati, Deccan College MS., No. 566 of 1875-76. 

W3IT: i ^rffen: aErafetniPluft trirr- 

aa: I 5TRfT SwftnrarfSwi ’few s i a i aa ; AsWasaiiasri. 

Arhan or Jina, 



fOT ■srr H ^ ht#^ 

hi: TrfiPrr^#Nr w^ wm nFmRni^ 
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and a capacity for perceiving tilings which are minute, past, and 
distant, prove the omniscience of Arhan. 

These celebrated verses of Samantabhadra are explained by 
Akalaiiikadeva in the Ashtasati. But in the Ashtashasrt or Apta- 
iHimaiiis^llamkfira, which is a later and more exhaustive commen- 
tary on the Devfigamastotra, we are introduced by Vidyananda to a 
Mimumsaka who starts objections against Samaiitabhadra’s views. 




imfm W: 
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■5R^’*p^7rrrr‘® ^fWrftr- 
Wr^RWrl^f^ R WrJTfmSffmf^WrT^ 
WTTrN^:“ i ^ tNt^- 

^Ftf "" WT ^ II ^ 

I ?T w: ti a;RT' 

''O s*> C\ 

^ 3frrfHTn7?^l 1 

^ xrfirirraw ii ajrsr jmtm \ 

irsR^ cjrq II ^FRft^KiTzrr 

TSTO ^ rT?rfWT I WR fipi^fi^l^ffTO- 

?W II aTO%lTl^trrTf 

* - ♦ 9R ^ - r*>..._ , -.r^ .: - ';; \' ' 

^< 3 ^ rii 5 T 5 n^^ I 

imm ^- 

ttsSh I WTTO m- 



* 1 * These are Kumilnla’s words reprodneed from his verses that follow nest, 
Vidyfinanda is giving here in Ms own words a summary of KnmA,rila'S views. 

These verses, together with the one ah’eady quoted, are also found in the 
Frameyahamalamartanda, Deccan College MS., No. 638 of 1875-76, p. 117. 

They are attributed to Taut^tita alias Kumilrila by SiHyanamfidhava in the Sarva- 
darsana Samgraha, Bibl. Ind., p, 28. 

“1 This is the reading in the Prameyakamalaniitrtanda. The Sarvadarsana Sam- 
graha reads fsiHIHcfHSrhOT: which is not correct, as f 5 TrBr qualifies afflTO in 
Yidy^nanda’s summarj". 

This reading is found in the Prameyakamaiam^rtauda. The Sarvadarsana 
Samgraha reads cT^fW which is wrong. 

This is the reading in the Prameyakamalamartanda, and is sanctioned by YidyA,- 
nanda as he explains it ^ofT^tf^ ^ HrxrfHlffHt in his summary of KiimArila’s 
views given above. The reading in the Sarvadarsana Sarhgraha is posi- 

tively wrong. 

24 This is the reading in the PrameyakamalamArtancIa, but the Sarvadarsana 
Samgraha reads 
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wwt ^ ^ r JTRrrfwTfxi wBprt 


^ixi^ I ^tm- 

m fi[T^ 

fw: I ^f^Tfwq- 

w ^fw I ?r ^ iiTnwhR 


-Ashtasahasri. 


Translation, 


“ It may be said that an ordinary person is never found endowed 
with supernatural perception, so that we can predicate the same 
thing of the Lord. But such an objection should not be raised, for 
Jina is the lord of ordinary persons. A quality which is found in 
the generality of mankind cannot be attributed to one who is their 
lord, for he transcends their nature. But it is urged by a certain 
Mimaihsaka that an omniscient being cannot be proved to exist 
beyond dispute. There is positive evidence to disprove such a 
notion. Perception cannot prove it ; nor is inference of any avail, 
as no part of him is seen which might serve as a sign. Therefore 
it is said (by Kumarila) : 

In the first place, no omniscient being is now seen by us or 
others. Nor is any part of him seen, by which as a sign the exis- 
tence of such a being can be inferred. The eternal scrijoture (Veda) 
does not describe an omniscient being ; it treats primarily of action.^'^ 
If it treated of the nature of things it would involve too much. 
The idea of an omniscient being is not conveyed by such Vedic 

This is the reading in the Prameyakamalam^rtanda. The Sarvadarsana Sam- 
graha reads 

Laghusamantabhadra notices another reading which is also found in 

the Pramej^akamalamitrtanda and the Sarvadarsana Samgraha. 

The SarvadariSana Sariigraha indicates the remaining verses by ^rUlfs. 

See notes 1 8 and 20. Sacrifices. , 
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1 :^ 2 : 

sentences as ‘ He knows all,’ ^ He knows the world/ Hliranyagarbha 
is omniscient/ as they primarily refer to action. 

Vedic passages referring to different topics cannot declare the 
existence of an omniscient being. Nor is such an idea alluded to 
in repetitions of Vedic passagesj as it had never been mentioned 
before. It is not consistent for the eternal scripture to treat of an 
omniscient being who had a beginning. A spurious scripture com- 
posed by some person cannot be evidence of his omnisciencej when 
they^^ depend on reciprocal support. A scripture composed by one 
person cannot be an authority lor the omniscience of another per- 
son. If the existence of an omniscient being can be established 
from the unfounded words of a person who is not omniscient, why 
should it not be established from one’s own words ? 

“ It is therefore said (by Kumarila) no Vedic injunction declares 
the existence of an omniscient being; nor can such a notion be the 
subject of explanatory passages in the Vedas. 

“ His existence is not established by Vedic sentences which refer 
to quite a different matter. Nor is he ever alluded to in repetitions, 
as he was never before mentioned. An omniscient being who had 
a beginning call never be the subject of the eternal scripture; how 
can he be established by a scripture made by man and spurious ? 

“ Again, an omniscient being is accepted by others on his own 
word ; how can either be established when they thus both depend 
on reciprocal support ? 

“ The saying was true because it was uttered by one omniscient ; 
and the existence of the omniscient one is proved by that saying ; 
liow can either point be established without some previously estab- 
lished foundation ? 

“But as to those who* believe in the existence of an omniscient 
being on the baseless word of one who is not omniscient, why 
should they not know it from their own words ? 

“ Nor can the proof called comparison, prove the existence of an 
onmiscient being, as there is nobody like him in the world. 

“ Therefore it is said (by Kiunarila) : 

“If we now could see anybody like an omniscient being we 
might then recognise him by comparison. 

“ The proof called presumption also fails to prove the point, as 

Tile ^"edic terms in this passage are explained by Lagiuisamantabhadra, who 
refers to the Bliilvanilviveka as his authority. 

His scripture and Ms onuiiscience. 

The Jains. 

The reading in the Sarvadarsana Saihgraha being wrong, Professor CowelTs 
translation of this verse is eunally so. 
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there is no circumstance which raises such a presumption, and 
which cannot otherwise be accounted for. The teaching of virtue, 
&c., which is accepted by many people, can be otherwise explained. 
Therefore it is said (by Kumdrila) : 

“ Though Buddha and others were not omniscient, still can we 
not account for their teaching, which embraces virtue and vice, 
otherwise?®^ 

“ Buddha and others did not know the Vedas, to which their rise 
is not due; therefore their teaching is founded entirely on delusion. 

" On the other hand, Manu and others, who were the chief of 
those who knew the Vedas, have their works accepted by the fol- 
lowers of the Vedas because their sayings are based on the Vedas. 

“Thus there is no other proof by which the omniscience of Arhan 
can be established.” 

In order to understand this passage correctly, we must remember 
that it is usual with Indian authors to set forth in their own lan- 
guage the views of an opponent, and then by way of confirmation to 
quote his precise words. This practice is followed®® by Vidyfinanda 
in the passage just quoted. It is therefore evident that Kumfirila 
has attacked Samantabhadra. Vidyfinanda thus winds up his reply 
to the Mimfiihsaka : — 

^ W II 

jttMNw ii 

^ TRtW?? II ^ II 

R -m II ? II 

^ ii 

. . V ■■■■■■ . 

Zc., "by the fact that the teaching is accepted by many people. Laghnsaman- 
tahhadra says that there is a kilku (or question) in this verse. This is confirmed by 
Vidy tonda's summary given immediately before the verse. Professor Cowell’s trans- 
lation of it is therefore inaccurate. 

See notes 19 and 23. 
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'm wi^Tn fw: ii ^ ii 

w^iWT I 

ff fT^trjffTTWT if^km 

— Ashtasaliasri. 

Translation. 

“ We have thus refuted what is urged by Kunic^rila in the follow- 
ing five verses — ‘ 

“ The statement^® that a man is omniscient, and that an omni- 
scient being is a man, is a gratuitous assertion. 

ror the conclusion sought to be established that Arhan alone is 
omniscient is not conveyed by this assertion. IsTor is there evidence 
in support of what is really conveyed by it. 

“ The omniscience of Arhan, which is spoken of in proving the 
authority of the Jaina scriptures, cannot be inferred from the evidence 
of the existence of any indefinite omniscient being. 

“ So long as Buddha is omniscient, his doctrines cannot be false; 
if some indefinite person is omniscient, is that evidence as to the 
truth of the Jaina scriptures? 

^^For the fact that one person is omniscient will not prove the 
truth of the words of another; for to be related to each other as 
cause and effect, omniscience and words must belong to one and the 
same person.” 

In the Prameyakamalamartanda also the Mimfimsaka figures 
prominently. He says that there is not a particle of evidence in 
support of Jina’s omniscience. The reasons adduced to prove this 

38 Made in the Devagamastotra. Kumarila’s words UrPTg^H are thus ex- 
plained by Laghusamantabhadra^ 1 

^ are the opening words of the sixth verse of Samantahhadra, which has 

been, already quoted and translated above. Kumilrila uses the word “ a man,” 
advisedly, since a woman is unfit to enter Nirvana, and cannot be omniscient accord- 
ing to the Digambara Jainas. Of. 

^ 5T fen (^) H Ossh) fjEnicR:: i 

Sarvadarsana Samgraha. 

^ Namely, that some undetermined man is omniscient. 

wfiranrar sjfsjyTftfr: gwr: 

Laghusamantabhadra. 

38 Such as Buddha. Kum^rila ; says that the reasons given by Samantahhadra 
apply not only to Arhan, but also to Buddha, and are therefore absurd. 

3® The Prameyakamalam^rtan^a. In this work Prabh^chandra borrows the Piirva^ 
paksha of the MtmMisaka word for word from the Ashtasahasri, and quotes most of 
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point may be urged with equal force in favour of Buddha ; and what 
is advanced by Samantabhadra in the fifth verse is a mere assertion 

^ iwt: irfrTfJW^stR wwt 

“^TwfTrT^T^T: w 

The chief point on which the Mimaihsaka lays stress is, that a 
man is never able to know virtue, vice, &c., except through Vedic 
injunctions, though he may know everything else in the world : 

mm w 

In the Aptapariksha Vidyananda has reproduced the substance of 


the Devfigamastotra, as we learn from his own lips 



m I n't- 

-~-Aptapariksh 4 . 

the verses from the Mimuihsjlslokavilrtika cited by Vidyananda. The following 
additional verses of Kumdriia are found in the Pxameyakamalamartanda — 

g§#.raf B rfH ^ drit^r^u l 

EBW II 

g iOTMlnp ig «%as 5 recRr I 
5 m mssmi n w u 
OT=ar # tifk t 

rigiirawf nwrairg gi^raRjsaaiairarT 11 

— ^MimtosMokavtoJika, Pandit, vol. iii. p. 87. 

^ This is the fifth verse of Samantabhadra turned into prose. Prameyakamala- 
m^rtanda. 

Laghusamantabhadra attnbntes tliis verse to Knia<trila, who holds — 

fa^cniifei wrasOTtqgg; ■-tot fdu^tdnwiti wg: 

nfBiwi HErafii sr 'iJiaiitHiwuttu fH ^ Fg v r ra? ■owierr HtsrT 521 

— -iishla^liasri. 

^ Sv^mi is Samantabhadrasvilm!. Sistrakdra is XJmdsvM. The stotra is the 
opening verse of his Tatv^rtha, which is cited farther on. 
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The Tatv§,rthasutra of Um^sv^ti opens with a verse extolling 
Arhan as onaniscient : — 

^wrt ^Wrff i 

WK II 

This introductory verse has been expanded by Samantabhadra 
into the Aptamimams^ or Devigamastotra ; and Vidy&nanda pre- 
sents a brief summary of the views advocated in the last-mentioned 
work in his Aptapariksha. Here again the author of the Ashta- 
sahasri attempts a vindication of Saniantabhadra's position against 
the attacks of Kumiirila : — 


rfiTtsTfTfljrwj^rrfH iw^Tijqrtwfwr 1 

^f^rfwr: 11 ts 11 

11 tt 11 

IlrET^Tf^ II b<i II 

^ I Mi I 

q Tmm iirnFrfv m i 

11 11 

^|: uttto: i 

%liiwftjrrT'TOT R^-sm^ll II 

Wtrf: rm Tsim ^fl^rT: I 

•fri^cRiwt ii aa 11 


I 
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^ This line i-eprodiices Akalaihka’s explanation of Samantahhadra’s phrase 

This is a quotation from Kumarila’s Mim^ihs^slokavartika, Pandit, vol. iii. 
p. 85. 

^ In the Ashtasahasri Vidyjlnanda employs STQOT and TOU as synonymous 
terms, and says that means He argues that even accord- 
ing to Kumdrila all things are or knowable through ; in other 

words, all things are SRrfStr. If so, it follows that Samantabhadra is right when he 
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then minute and distant things are proved to be cognisable in the 
same way as things directly perceived. Whatever is not perceived 
by Arhaii is not cognisable; as, for instance, false heretical doc- 
trines. This negative judgment is well determined. In this way, 
by well-established positive and negative judgments, Arhan is proved 
to be omniscient beyond dispute.'' 

In this passage Vidyananda quotes a line from the Mimamsa- 
slokavartika, and tells us that its author, Kumarila, has assailed the 
fifth verse of Saniaiitabhadra. The passage in the Aptaparikshd is 
thus explained in the commentary : — 

»|?T iTSfiT ^ 

'mi 

WW I ^ UUT- 

, C\ \ s»» 

uwnrT- 

URR irtwuwr: 

Tmwf ^T^U R Kfq q# RR T iqT- 

RwkrTfr^ I xrfq%ijT ff wr^qwr q urfbm ^ 

'WmTrt' TOfWU? ^ xrnET^: 

vm “ w Tf^fTTfiT” 

N» , sQ 

says that the minute, past, and distant are to Jina, because they are af^gSu. 

The gist of the argument is that if Kumarila virtually admits the premises, he must be 
understood to accept the conclusion deduced from them. This argument is repeated 
in the Jaina^olsav^tika. 
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^oT^Wrqrw^i ww ^ irr?7frT^?r 

WIR^ 

vS n!> 

\r% mm irf?T^f^sfxr 

— Aptaparikshi1,lamknti. 


Tmnslatio7i, 

“ That very Mimaiiisaka, while admitting that a knowledge of all 
things can be obtained by means of arguments, cannot deny that all 
things are cognisable by the six kinds of proof. While he accepts 
the view of Sabarasvami that a Yedic injunction is able to make 
known the past, the present, the future, the minute and the distant, 
how can he escape from the conclusion that things which are minute, 
past, future, and distant are as cognisable as those that we actually 
perceive, so that he can declare entirely unproved the cognisability 
inherent in the subject of the minor premise ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“It may be urged as an objection that cognisability is not found 

in the soul, the knowing subject in and in 

which is characterised by the action of cognition, and as cognis- 
ability is found only in those things which are the objects of cogni- 
tion, and are thus cognisable, we have here a fallacy in which the 
reason is partly improved, because it is not found in the subject of 
the minor premise. 

“This objection is met thus: The statement of the Mim§,riisaka 
is not correct. If the soul, which is the knowing subject, were 
•entirely non-cognisable, it would follow that the soul is not cognis- 
able even by inference, just as it is held by the Mimfimsaka to be 

Mimjlmsitbhjlshya, Tarkapdda. 

^ SfOTWRj or knowledge obtained through the senses, is not considered UrirWj 
because it is liable to be aftected by the defects of the senses. Direct perception is 
XJrUW ; but the result of such perception, which corresponds to is not 

considered by the Mlmtosaka. 
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non-cognisable by perception. PrabbM^ara maintains that the soul 
cannot be known as the object of cognition by perception ; but he 
does not say that it is non-cognisable by every other proof, as that 
would be inconsistent with Prabhakara’s position. 

though it is not the object of cognition by perception, 

is none the less inferential knowledge, as otherwise we could not 
obtain definite knowledge of pots and other things, and it is there- 
fore not altogether non-cognisable, as it would militate against the 
views of Sabarasv§,mi, who says,^^ ' When a thing is known, then by 
inference one can know an idea." 

As regards it is characterised by the action of cogni- 

tion. How can one who holds that knowledge that manifests itself 
is perception declare of a thing inferred by action that it is not 
cognisable? Thus all knowledge inferred from the manifestation 
of pots and other things is thus shown to be cognisable in some 
way or other. 

'^By this reasoning and have been proved 

to be cognisable even according to Bhatta, who holds that they are 
imperceptible to the senses. 

'' Therefore, in the case of distant things, the reason cognisability 
is not unproved ; as in the opinion of the Jaina, so also in that of 
the Mimamsaka, distant things have been somehow proved to be 
cognisable.'*" 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the passages which I have 
quoted above leave no room for doubt that Samantabhadra is attacked 
by Kumarila. The line of argument adopted by Vidylinanda and 
Prabhachandra in defending Samantabhadra is, that since all things 
are knowable through Chodana, there must be some being who 
knows all things, that is, who is omniscient, and that this omniscient 
being is no other than Arhau himself. 

An interesting question that naturally suggests itself at this 
stage of our inquiry is whether Akalamkadeva, who is the earlier 
commentator on the Devfigamastotra, and yet has not a word to 
say about Kumarila, comes in for a share of criticism at the hands 
of the illustrious Mimaiiisaka. 

In some of the verses which have been quoted above, Kumarila 
says that when the Jainas try to prove the omniscience of Arhan 
from the Agama or Jaina scripture, and maintain that the Agama 
is authoritative because it embodies the utterances of the omniscient 


MimAmsdbh^shya, Tarkap^da. 
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being Arhan, they argue in a circle. In the six verses of the Deva- 
gamastotra there is no express mention of the Agama being the sole 
proof of the omniscience of Arhan. The idea is first introduced hy 
Akalamkadeva in his explanation of them : — 

^^TJR’RT XITFIT»?T- 

— Ashta^att^^ 

And the Pankshaniukha, which is entirely based, as I have 
already proved;'^ on Akalaiiika’s works, defines the Agama — 


Aphorism 94. 

as the knowledge of things derived from the utterances of the 
omniscient being Arhan/’ From these passages it is evident that,, 
in the view of Akalamkadeva, Arhan is omniscient, according to the 
Agama, and the Agama is authoritative because it embodies the 
utterances of the omniscient being Arhan. Kumfirila very properly 
remarks that here the J ainas are reasoning in a circle : — 


It is therefore clear that Akalaiiikadeva’s explanation has formed 
the subject of Kumarila s criticism. This point hardly admits of a 
doubt when we learn that some other portions of the Ashtasatl have 
been attacked by the Mimaiiisaka. Akalamkadeva says : — 

iiT<M fri uw: ^^2mt 

Deccan College MS,, No. 566 of 1875-76. 

My paper on Bhartrihari and Kum^rila. 

These verses have been quoted and translated above. 
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■ * ■ * 

<0 '45 

t ’TO^^FTT- 

— Aslitasati;'""^ 

Translation. 

'' There is nothing, indeed, which cannot be understood by the 
soul, whose very nature is knowing. If it fails to know anytliing, 
it is due to a different nature in the shape of ignorance.^''^ The soul 
which does exist is stupefied by something else resembling wine. 
I In the absence of the latter the soul is entirely free from stupor, 

I and can perceive everything, proximity and remoteness having no 

"■ effect at all. Therefore, the senses are not needed by Arhan just 


- ♦ 



a^ a person who has applied magic ointment to his eyes does not 
need light. . . , . Therefore, any other cause which increases the 
acuteness of consciousness or the senses is really not necessary, as 
animals moving at night, ora person with magic oinrment applied 
to his eyes, can see forms without light or proximity ” 

In these passages Akalaiiikadeva says that the soul has a natural 
capacity for grasping everything. This capacity is neutralised in 
ordinary persons by ignorance and other causes. When these 
causes are done away the soul becomes Arhan, who does not need 
the senses to enable him to perceive everything. These opinions 
of Akalamkadeva are thus criticised by the Mimaihsaka in the 
Ashtasahasri : — 


XRPtPTfr ^ 


^ ^ 

rapi 


® Deccan Collep MS., Ho. 566 of 1857-76. 

This is explained in a passage in the Ashtasahasri, quoted farther on. 
Such as eats, owls, md rats. See note 58. 
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iftPTOTOra- 



^ ^ ^^^TTOfw^hRTrTJ 
m^rm m: xr^m^^^rro i 
irr^xr 1% ;?t^: ^sfir 

RT^lCFt^ll 

TT^^i 

^ ^TOTflRlT^ WRT^ ^»?TW ll" 

IT^ftftr ■#5T%fT5JTf^ I 

^ ^wnrf%i?F5TRf ^TWJTffir ii 

^^fwfrmf^RxfirsriRT^ i 


% R%§r2T Tra[fW I 

SI %ISWOT lij TOTw n nv i riltftr a ii irojrajr- 

tZ-^^ °°«“»;in Kumarila’s Mlmtosafflokavartika, Pandit vol iii n Sc 

ae remammg verses, which form part of the same passage as tto tot ^e Lnlid i 

Thftotverse.wtoh:S2y I , M 

PrabMkaxa in his ^tt,xM by S^yanarniidhava to Gnrn or ) /v ■ f Hi j| 
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TTrT: 


mfm wrf; I wi^it^rpeit 



— Ashtasaliasr!. 


Trcmslation. 

'^Perception and other proofs, which form the subject of debate, 
are not possible, from their very nature, without the help of the 
senses, any more than the well-known perception and other proofs. 
This proposition does not prove too much as applying to the per- 
ception of vnltureSj^^ boars, and ants, which does not need proximity ; 
or to that of the animals moving at night, which does not require 
light. Neither the inferential knowledge of Yararuchi/^ nor the 
Vedic lore of Jaimini, militates against this view, as even in these 
cases perception is impossible without the exercise of the ordinary 
senses, each sense being exercised within its proper scope, which 
excludes objects which are imperceptible to the senses, or which 
cannot be inferred. Therefore it is said [by Kiimfirila] : 

"Whenever we find the power of a sense intensifieJ, it is done 
without its going beyond its proper objects ; thus it may appear in 
the power of seeing the distant or the miiiutej but never in the 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form. 

" Those persons who are found to excel in intelligence and memory 
do so in degree, but never in observing things which are imper- 
ceptible to the senses. 

" A person, though intelligent and able to see minute things, excels 
other persons without transgressing his species. 

57 mmi minvm m* 

Laghnsamantabhadra. 

5® Such as cats, owls, and rats, Ihid. 

55^ Yararuchi is another name of K^ty^yana. Ibid, 

See note 56 . 

fenmmn HgtHSBTsrrasrrffraia: wre g tyi'Stfdwiyiiii 
^ wra: 


Laghnsainantabhadra. 
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“Great excellence is seen in the study of one science, but by that 
alone a knowledge of another science is not gained. 

“ A sound knowledge of grammar enables one to distinguish be- 
tween correct and incorrect words, but not to ascertain the proper 
constellation and lunar day, or to predict an eclipse. 

An astronomer, though well versed in predicting solar and lunar 
eclipses, cannot ascertain the correctness of Bliavati and other words. 

“ Similarly, a person, though well read in the Vedas and epics, is 
not able to see in person heaven, the gods, and Apurva. 

“ A person who can leap ten feet into the air is never able to rise 
to the height of a yojana, even after a hundred trials. 

“ There is therefore no possibility of superhuman perception dif- 
ferent in kind from ordinary perception, from which an exception to 
the rule can be admitted. If it is contended that such an exception 
occurs in the case of some particular individual like Arhan, we 
Mlmamsakas reply that it is not proved, as there is no evidence in 
support of it, because no one is able to perceive the minute, the 
past, and the distant, 

“All these are the thoughtless assertions of the Mini^msaka.'’ 

From this passage it can be easily concluded that the Mimam- 
saka, who is no other than KumMla himself, has attacked the view 
of Akalaiiikadeva that Arhan can perceive things without the help 
of the senses. Vidyananda thus defends Akalamkadeva : — 


rm: 




^ -rnff 


62 


^Tr|; “ 1 fH: 

^ ^ ril ^ m ^ W ^ 

ItrfhR. IW ^ 'm 


These are Akalamkadeva’s words. See the second passage from the Ashtasi 
Las-hnsamantabhadra notices another reading: ^dt^l^^Trirj which is also fo 

The reading ir 


Lagbnsamantabhadra notices another reading wrd^ll«r5TTrir 
in the Prameyakaxnalamllrtandaandthe Sarvadarsana Samgraha 
Ashtasahasri may be really 
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WIT ^ W 

TmfwTjw^TTw^i wfr 

5TTi^^ ^ W %am 

^ wm Tr%rf^” imm'< 


RTjffsnUTil* ^ TTwW 

imC \ ¥R- 

^ fwan^ wraw: ^^TiHlm??TRTsiwTrRR- 

TTR^SRTRTWNt ^fNT%R %- 

■r?R ^1 sRfw ^ 4R^ 

>R^ W ^Rrfi: >Rfw 

^ ^^Rtprar^iBR 5B 57 B^Trftfw -f^mNw I 
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w T^TT^Tf: ^ i fTp; 

^ ^zn^rl nffT^ I 


€C 


Wf! 



. -N 


^t” ^ ^ 


TOlfw "SIT 


— Aslitasahasxi. 

Translation, 

‘‘ Therefore Arban, the lord of men, is proved to be omniscient. 

There is nothing, indeed, which cannot be comprehended by 
the soul whose very nature is knowing. If it fails to know any- 
thing, it is due to the hindrance caused by a different nature.” 
But how is the hindrance caused by a different nature in the shape 
of ignorance proved, from which we can infer that the soul has a 
natural capacity for knowing all things, that all things are its proper 
objects, and that the soul is able to know them all with this natural 
capacity? We reply that as a knowledge of all things could not 
be produced by a Vedic precept if the soul had no such natural 
capacity, and as the Mimaiiisaka,®^ while admitting that a Vedic 
precept is able to make particular persons acquainted with the past, 
the present, the future, and the distant,” yet rejects the view [of 
Akalamkadeva] that '' the soul has a natural capacity for knowing 
all things ; ” how can he be consistent ? That knowledge is not 
different from the soul in the opinion of the Mim§.ihsaka, their iden- 
tity being established in some way or other, otherwise a different 
tenet would have to be accepted by the Mim^msaka. Therefore it 
follows that a man is not devoid of the natural capacity for knowing 
everything, since a Vedic precept produces a knowledge of all things. 
But it may be objected that this view does not hold good in every 
case, because uncertain knowledge is produced, and consequently the 

^ Tlie Mtmtesaka, wbo is no other thaii Kniri^Eila Mmself, attacks AJcalarhhadeya’s 
views. Of, the passage in the Aptapartkshdlanjkriti quoted above; 
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discussion of injunctions and prohibitions becomes impossible. How, 
then, is ignorance found in some individuals in respect of some sub- 
jects ? Our reply is that fthe soul which does exist is stupefied 
by one of those things related to it which resemble wine/ How is 
this proved ? This is proved from the inference that the stiipefac- 
tion of the soul, which is the subject of dispute, is produced by one 
of those things related to it, like the stupefaction produced by wine. 
One of the things related to the soul means one of the hindrances 
to knowledge. ^ In the absence of it the soul is entirely free from 
stupor, and can perceive everything, proximity and remoteness 
having no effect at all/ But how in the absence of one of the 
things related to the soul— the hindrances to knowledge — can a 
man be so entirely free from stupor that he can perceive everything 
past, future, present, and endless, including life and other substances 
consisting of the Arthaparyaya and the Vyahjanaparylya ? 

“ We who are present here reply, that if one thing is found wher- 
ever another thing is present, and is not found wherever the other 
is absent, as, for example, smoke is never found wherever there is 
no fire; in the same way the stupefaction of the soul takes place 
only in consequence of the hindrances to knowledge. Therefore it 
follows that in the absence of such hindrances the soul is not stupe- 
fied, It is wrong to say that the soul though entirely free from 
stupor can perceive only what is near in time or place, but never 
what is remote ; for proximity does not produce knowledge nor 
does distance prevent it, as even when these are found knowledge 
and ignorance are absent. Like the pupil in the eye and magic 
ointment, or like the sun and the moon, it is fitness or the absence 
of it which produces knowledge or ignorance respectively. Fitness 
alone is the cause of knowledge, whereas proximity or remoteness 
has no effect whatever. That fitness again is partial or total free- 
dom from stupor, viz., the abolition of actions obstructing knowledge. 
Thus it follows that the soul that is entirely free from stupor does 
perceive everything. Therefore it is said : 

How can the soul, which is knowing, be ignorant of knowable 
things ? How can fire fail to burn fuel when there is nothing to 
check its effect ? 

“ Therefore Arhan does not need the senses, just as a person with 
magic ointment applied to his eyes requires no light, for this reason 

For an explanation of these terms see the ISfyayadlpika, of Abhinava-Bharma- 
bhushana, pupil of Vardham^nabhatttoka, Deccan College MS., Ko. 624 of 1875-76, 
p. 38. This work was composed about 6aka 1307. South Ind. Inscrij)., vol. i. p. 156. 

Such as gems and charms. Laghusamantabhadra, 
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foi wha,t r6Esoii ? because Arlian is entirely free from stupor, or 
because he perceives everything. A person who is partly free 
from stupor or sees anything indistinctly, such a person only is 
seen to require the senses. But Arhan, who differs from such a 
person, and who is entirely free from stupor and who can perceive 
everything, does not need the senses, as it would contradict his 
omniscience.” 

In this passage Vidyinanda defends Akaladikadeva’s opinion 
that Arhan does not need the senses, from the attacks of the 
Mimariisaka, who is no other than Kumlrila himself. This 
subject is also touched upon in the Jaina Slokavlirtika, where 
Vidyfinanda begins by parodying two of Kumftrila’s verses which 
have been quoted above : — 


■to — 




n!!I 

57 P>fl7rqTf 

^TOTT^cRgi^’rH: I 

?rrfw^ ii 

■■ 

wrrf^ \ 

%;7 ■arf^ fjpiw[^]7#q;7nt^ii 


Of, Kum^la’s verses quoted in the third passage from the AshtasahasrJ. 
This verse has also been quoted and translated above. 
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r* ^ ^ 

TTTWw^f 

fm: ^ffw: I 

f^w ii 


-SlokaYartikllamkrira/'^ 


Translation* 

“ If, therefore, men who are seen endowed with exceptional intel- 
ligence and memory are able to know the past, the minute, &c., by 
the power of a Yedic precept, why shonld not Arhan, who is able 
to see minute things through the abolition of the obstructions of 
knowledge, surpass other men of dull intellect ? 

Though others have said that ^ a man wdio jumps ten feet into 
the air is never able to rise to the height of a yojana even after a 
hundred trials,' still this notion is shown to be absurd in the 
following verses. 

“ The instance of transgressing, &c., given to show that a man 
can never outdo his nature, offers no obstacle to the display of 
nature. Cannot the career of Arhan, who has destroyed all 
actions, he natural ? Who can prevent his upward course into 
the spacious heavens forming the crest-jewel of the world, which 
happens in a moment, and which results from the entire destruc- 
tion of the hindrance to power — from transgressing the ordinary 
rule ? 

For these reasons the view of Kiimarila, who has laughed at the 
Jainas, saying/® "Those who attribute to a being ^yho does not 
need the senses supreme knowledge, embracing the minute, the 
past, &c., have said very well, ' is refuted in the following 
verse. 

Therefore it is established beyond dispute that Arhan, who 

Deccan College MS. Both the text and the commentary in this work are 
believed to have been composed by Vidyitnanda Mniself. The text is frequently 
quoted in the AshtasahasrL See my paper on Bhartrihari and Kumfirila. 

Tatv^rtha of XJm^sv^ti, Chapter X., aphorisms 2 and 5, Mr. Fleet has mis- 
taken the daina idea of for , the Brahminical notion of His volume 

on Grupta Inscriptions, p. 260. 

This verse of Kum^rila will be discussed farther on. 
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does not need the eye and other oi'gans of sense, is possessed of 
supreme knowledge, which embraces all substances and their 
forms/' 

I shall now give below a brief analysis of the contents of the 
several passages that we have so far examined. 

L The passage from the Dev&gamastotra, in which it is said 
that Arhan, who can perceiTe the minute, the past, &c.j is 
omniscient. 

II. The first passage from the Ashtasahasri, in which a Mimam- 
saka quotes Kumlrila's verses attacking the omniscience of Arhan. 

III. The second passage from the Ashtasahasri, in which Eumfi- 
rila directly attacks the omniscience of Arhan. 

IV. The passage from the Aptapariksh^i, in which it is said that 
Kumarila attacks the fifth verse of Samantabhadra. 

V. The passage from the commentary on the Aptaparikslifi, in 
which Kumarila is represented as virtually admitting the premises 
of Samantabhadra, and thus accepting his conclusion that Arhan is 
omniscient. 

VI. The first passage from the Ashtasati, in which Akalamka- 
deva says that the omniscience of Arhan is established from the 
Agama or Jaina scripture. 

VII. The second passage from the Ashtasati, in which Akalaiii- 
kadeva says that Arhan does not need the senses. 

VIII. The third passage from the Ashtasahasri, in which the 
Mim^msaka attacks this view of Akalamkadeva. 

IX. The fourth passage from the Ashtasahasri, in which this 
view of Akalamkadeva is defended by Vidjfinanda. 

X. The passage from the Jaina Slokavartika, which repeats 
Kumirila's verses quoted in the third passage from the Ashtasa- 
hasri, and in which Akalaiiikadeva’s view is attacked by Kumfirila, 
and defended by Vidyananda. 

The works which I have quoted are the Devfigamastotra or Apta- 
mimamsa of Samantabhadra, Akalaiiikadeva's commentary called 
Ashtasati, and Vidyunanda's later and more exhaustive commentary 
called Ashtasahasri, on the Devagamastotra. I have also cited 
Vidy^aanda's Aptapariksh^ and Jaina Slokavartika. 

The subject discussed in these passages is the omniscience of 
Arhan, Samantabhadra says that the being who can perceive the 
minute, the past, and the distant is Arhan, who is therefore omni- 
scient. Akalamkadeva, while explaining Samantabhadra's views, 
remarks that Arhan does not need the senses. These are precisely 
the views which, Vidyananda teUs us, are laughed at by Kuma- 
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rila in Ms last verse quoted in the extract from the Jaina 
. ''Slokavartika: ■ ■ ■ 

rfwr ^ 


Saiiiantabhadra says 


Akalahikadeva explains to mean 

sTifhnfH pastj &c*; Kumarila has reprodiicecl in his expression 
not only Samantabhadra’s phrase, but Aka- 
laiiikadeva’s explanation of it also. Again, Kumirila’s expression 
and the expression 

•which A^idyfinanda uses in refuting this very verse of Kumarila, are 
intended to explain Akalamkadeva's phrase It is 

therefore obvious that Kumarila, in reproducing the views of Saman- 
tabhadra and Akalaiiikadeva, has used as nearly as possible the 
very words of those authors. 

This celebrated verse of Kumarila runs thus in his Mimamsfi- 
slokavartika : 

IT# % I 

^ rR[PWrTtU?zra rRFWT t^RT I 
fxT H m II 




— Pandit, voL iii p. 88. 

I have already translated the first verse. It may, however, be 
noted that the reading given by Vidyananda is obviously more 
correct than that found in the Pandit. In the second verse from 
the Mimamsli£okavS;rtika just quoted KumS^rila says that the 
omniscience of Arhan cannot be established without the Agama or 
Jaina scripture, and the authority of the Agama cannot be estab- 
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lished without the existence of an omniscient being like Arhan, 
and that there is no instance of such a being among men. I have 
already discussed KimnUriJa's view that Akalaiiikadeva is arguing in 
a circle* 

I have fixed the date of Akalaihkadeva in my paper on Bhartri- 
hari and Kumarila. I shall give here a brief summary of my 
arguments. Jinasena, the preceptor of the E^shtrakiita king Amo* 
^havarsha I., mentions Akalaihkadeva in his Adipur^na, written about 
Saka 760. This work speaks of Prabhachandra as the author of 
the Chandrodaya. The commentator on the Adipurina tells iis that 
the Chandrodaya referred to by Jinasena is the Kylyakumuda 
Chandrodaya of Prabhfichandra. In his introduction to this work 
Prabhichandra says that he was the pupil of Akalaihkadeva, and 
that he also wrote the Prameyakamalamlrtancla. In the last- 
mentioned work Prabhachandra quotes Bana's Kfidambari and Bhar- 
triharf s Vakyapadiya. The conclusion that we can deduce from 
these facts is that Akalaiiikadeva and his pupil Prabhachandra lived 
after Bana and Bhartrihari, and before Jinasena. Bfina was con- 
temporary with Pulakesi II., and Jinasena was contemporary with 
Amoghavarsha I. These facts confirm the view of Brahmanemidatta 
that Akalaihkadeva lived in the time of the Ihishtrakiita king 
Krishnar^ja L, who reigned in the third quarter of the eighth cen- 
tury. Prabhachandra's Kamalamartanda mentions'^ Vidyananda, 
who quotes x 4 kalaihkadeva. It is therefore plain that Prabhachandra 
and Vidyananda flourished towards the close of the eighth and the 
beginning of the ninth century. We have seen that Akalaihkadeva 
is attacked in the Alimamsiislokavartika, and is defended by his 
pupil Prabhachandra and Vidyananda. It is plain that Akalaihkadeva 
did not live long enough to defend liis position. The task of vin- 
dicating his views consequently devolved on his illustrious pupil. 
These facts necessarily lead to the conclusion that Kum^rila was 
contemporary with Akalaiiikadeva, and lived in the time of the 
Eashtrakuta king Krishnaraja I. 

I may state here that Akalaihkadeva and Ms pupil Prabhachandra 
quote Dharmakirti. This is the eminent Buddhist autlmr, who, 
as I have proved elsewhere/"^ is criticised by KumMla, Saihkarfi- 

Eor an exhaustive discussion of the subject I would refer Sanskrit scholars to 
my paper itself. 

In a verse of M^nikyanandi, on whose work PrabMchandra lias written his com- 
mentary. 

Ashtasati, D. C. MS., p. 4 ; Ashtasahasri, D. C. MS., p, 68. 

My paper on Dharmakirti and Samkar^ch^rya, and that on Bhartrihari and 
Kumririla. 
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chlrya, and Siires vara. But I-tsing’s reference to Dliarmaldrti is 
interpreted variously. The French translator mates Dharrnakirti 
contemporary with I-tsing, whereas Professor Wassiliev holds that 
Dharmakirti lived nearest in time ’’ to the Chinese traveller who 
mentions liimj^ Again, Akalaiiikadeva’s pupil, Prabhachandra, 
quotes the Vakyapadiya. This work is also frequently quoted and 
criticised by KumMlaJ^ I-tsing says that Bhartrihari, the author 
of the Yfdiyapadiya, died in 650 a.dJ^ These facts alone are suffi- 
cient to confirm the date which I have assigned to Kuinllrila. And 
since Siiresvara quotes the Mimamsaslokavartika, we may con- 
clude that his famous teacher Saiiikaracharya lived after Kumarila. 

Ind. Ant., vol. xis. p. 319. 

My paper on Bbai-trihari and Kumarila. 

Ind. Ant, voi. ix. p. 308. ■. 

See mj paper on Bhartribari and Kumarila, in which I have proved conclusively 
that Saibkaracbdrya criticises Kumarila in his Taittiriyabhilshya. See also Eitma- 
tlrtha’s SIrimkaldstra Samgraha, chap, i. sect. i. 
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THE FLOEENTINE JAINA MANHSCETPTS. 

BY 

PEOFESSOE COUNT F. L. PULLfi. 


PEEFATOEY EEMAEKS BY PEOFESSOE LEUMANK 

An illustrious member of this Section, Count de Gubernatis, has asked 
me to read a short communication by a friend of ours who regrets 
very much his inability to attend the Congress in person. I speak of 
Professor Count Pulle of Pisa, whom we all till very lately expected 
to meet here, but who unfortunately is prevented from leaving Italy 
at present. Professor Pulle has been working for some while in 
cataloguing the Jainci Section of that splendid collection of Indian 
manuscripts which, through the indefatigable care of the Count de 
Gubernatis, is now preserved in the Billioteca NazionaU di Firenze, 
Y'ou all know that a masterly catalogue of the Bralirtianical part of 
that collection has lately been brought out by Professor Aufrecht. 
It was printed with the help of the Royal Academy of Berlin, 
unrepresented, vre regret to say, at our meeting. The corresponding 
publication, giving full information about the 350 Jaina manuscripts 
of Florence, is now being printed, at the expense of the Italian 
Government, by Professor Pull^, and we are sure that his forthcoming 
work will give us a great deal of most trustworthy and valuable 
information. Meanwhile, something like a short abstract of this 
Jaina catalogue has been handed over to us. This enumerates the 
sixty-five canonical scriptures of those 350 works. I see from the 
list that the canon is very well represented indeed, some few texts 
only being wanting. I particularly call attention to the fact that 
the very last, and a very rare one of the forty-five canonical scrip- 
tures, named Findanirynkti, is in this Florentine collection. A second 
copy has, I may add, happily also been procured by Professor 
Bendall when travelling to Nepal ; and to complete the enumera- 
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tion, tlie third and last European copy of the work has reached the 
Stiassburg University Library. 

Allow me only to select one more title which will perhaps prove of 
considerable interest — it is ISfo. 42 of Professor Pulle's list, professing 
to be a MMliacumi. If this entry is right — I myself do not ven- 
ture yet to believe that it is right, but it may prove to be — we 
should have to congratulate the Florentine library on possessing that 
precious workd My personal doubts as to the authenticity of the 
statement arise from the fact that in modern India the so-called 
Curni commentaries, which are very old and scarce, are not well 
distinguished from those other commentaries named which 

are very modern and very common. I myself have once been 
deceived when I was promised an Avasyaka-€«?‘ni, which turned out 
to be an Avasyalm-amr^-ri Anyhow, even if the hope which clings 
to that name in the present list should prove to be a vain one, it 
is a matter of very great satisfaction to learn not only of the most 
remarkable extent of the Florentine Jain collection, but also of its 
catalogue being promised by so able a scholar as Ooiiiit PiiIlA It 
would then, I trust, not be out of place if the section should vote 
its thanks to, and its sympathy with both, the industrious scholar 
who has sent the present communication, and that eminent country- 
man of his who has brought these treasures from the East, and who 
is happily present. 


Among the Florentine Indian manuscripts purchased by Professor 
Angelo De Guhernatis at Bombay and Surat during his travels in 
1885— 86 for the Bihliotem Nmionah Ckntrale, about 350 belong 
to the literature of the Jains—a small, hut very valuable collection. 
Canonical literature is well and fully represented in texts, commen- 
taries, and exegetical works ; besides, more than seventy manu- 
scripts, both Prakrit and Sanskrit, belong to the interesting branch 
of the Oaritas and Kathas ; the rest treat of various literary, philo- 
sophical, and religious matters. 

The catalogue of the Brahmanical section of the Florentine MSS. 
collection has been competently worked out by Professor Theodor 
Aufrecht of the University of Bonn (it is printed and sold by G. 
Kreysxng, Leipzig, 1892). 

Uow I beg to inform the Congress that the catalogue of Jaina 
manuscripts will be shortly edited under the direction of the BiUio- 

With the help of some further information (received since the above was read 
before the Section), I can state now that the work is indeed the Nisitha-cimz^'. 
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teea JVazionale Oentrak ia Florence, by order of the Italian Govern- 
ment, which has promised a considerable grant in order to promote 
Sanskrit philology in our country. 

As a specimen of the promised catalogue, a short list follows 
here, which enumerates the titles of the Siddh§,nta (or canonical) 
manuscripts : — 

Canonical Liteeature. 


1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4. 

S- 

6 . 

7 * 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 


21. 

22. 

23 - 

24. 

25. 


28. 

29. 


30 

31 * 

32 


(Siddhdnta.) 


The Aiiigas. 


A cdrd w-^a-slitra, text. 

,, curni by ISirinikyaman- 

dira muni. The name curnt re- 
mains to be verified. 
>S'^^?’a 7 iV^d//) 2 .^a'Stitra, text. 

,, the same. 

Sthdndmr/a-Yrtti by Abhayadeva. 
Samavdj/dmga-stti'a, text. | 

5 , tika {i.e. vrtti) by j 

Abhayadeva. 

Samavdi/dmga-^iXtYa, witli taba. 
Bhagavati-Btih'Sbf text. 

,, vrtti by Abhayadeva. 

(xndtd€UiannaI:cttkd’St.tYo.i text. 

.. the same. 


13. GudtddharmaJcatlid - vrtti {frag- 

ment). 

14. Updsakadaedmga-BMvaf text. 

15. ATTitakrfada^ds-BtLtYSij with a short 

commentary (tik^). 
{Afmttarcmpapdtika^BttTSL, not re- 
presented.) 

16. Prapiavgdkarandni'&titY(i{\vith. No. 

19), text. 

1 7. Pmpicivydkarandyii, the same with 

ttkd. 

1 8. Vipdkacruta-BMYdi,^ text. 

19. ,, the same [with No, 

16]. 

20. VipdJca^ruta-'yviii, 


The Up^mgas. 


A upapdd ika -b fitra, text. 

,, satika, the .same text 
with commentary by Abhayadeva. 
BdgcfpnxK^n^ya-BtXxix^ the text. 
(xtvdhhigama-BAiYQ>i text. 

,, the same text. 

{Prcigridpan d, Cram Midvtpapraff- 

napt% ^amlrapradnaiitt^ Bdrya- 
pmgiiapUt being the 4th, 5th, 6th, 


and 7th Uptimgas of the Jainas, 
are not represented.) 

26. Niraydvali - tika, a commentary 

on Niy'ay dvaU~si1.tr a with Ptis- 
pikd, Kalpdvatamsaka^ Piispdva- 
tcmsaka^ Vamhidasd^ being the 
8tb, 9th, loth, iith, and 12th 
Upitmgas of the Jainas. 

27. Sdmdcdrt 


The Prakirnakas. 


C^ahihc.arana-sttYix, the text with 
a Btilabodlia. 

a short ex- 
planation on the above text, 
attributed to Somasiindara. 

Catuh<;arana-BdAAk% the same Pra- 
ktrnaka witli commentary. 

Oatuhi;arana, the same. 

A turapraiyukliydna^ text. 


33. Aturapraiydhhydna - sdvadhri, the 

same text with explanation. 

34. Atttrapratydk 1 iydna-\>\v%Bjs,^ a Bh^- 

§ya on the above text. 

35. Aturapratydkliydna^ another Bh^- 

sya on the above text, 
{Bhaktaparidnd, being the 3rd Pra- 
Idrnaka, not represented.) 

36. the text. 
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37, a commentary on 

■'-, tlie sanie'sktra. 

Samstdra-vidh^na,. 

39. „ prakarana. 
{Ta7ndiilave7/dli^af hemg tlie Stli 

Prakirnaka, not represented in the 
collection.) 

40. daniddvigai/a-stLtmt the text only. | 

See No. 41. 


{Deverddrastava, Gardmrj^d, Makd- 
prahjttkhydma, being the 7th, 
8thj and 9th Prakmiakas, are not 
represented in the collection.) 

41. PiV«5‘/(ra*a-si\tra, no more than the 
beginning {22 vv.) in the niann- 
scri|>t of No. 40. 


The <5liedasfitras. 


42. ' Ni 0 ha-Qtmi, a very excellent: com- ' j 

inentary on the stltra, by dam- | 
draKdri, with posterior adjections. ! 

43. commentary on | 

the Nicithudhyayana. , j 

{MahdnUdtha^ Vyimalid^xiy being 1 
the 2nd and 3rd Cliedashtras, are : 
not represented.) | 

44. Da(^di^ 7 'utashcmdha, the KalpasiUra \ 

text. See under No. 49. 1 


45. Kalpa-kthd, coimiientaiy , on the 

Kalpasittra. 

46. Brhat-1'aliia-^diixQ.y text. 
(Pfo/?m/;£y//?rm\tra, no copy.) 

47 . the text 

48. 49, 50, FcunjiimdCthdiM^ preceded 

by the text of the KalpasiUi^a 
and by the Sthavinlmlt 


The Nandi and Anny ogadvara. 


51. Ncindk^iiiYQ,y the text with commentary (taba), 
{Anwjogadvdrciy not rex>resented.) 

The Miilashtras. 


52. UttarMhyayana-fit.iYti.y the text, 

53. „ avadhrnhcommen- 

^ tary on them. 

54. Avacyaha-Yi'tiiy commentary on the 

Avacyaka. j 

55. Avacyaka-FiAhiy another conimen- i 

tary 011 it. 1 

56. Da^aimikdlika’SMxiXy text. I 

61, 62. Fuadav^uddhiy two copies. j 
63. Pimdmid.iiddhkttxiy aj>pendix to the | 
above text. ‘ 


57. DaoavaiMdika sa - tika, the same, 

with commentary. 

58. Damvaikulikcty another commen- 

tary. 

59. Fa{;m:(dkdiika- 6 ii\ikiif an appendix 

to the shtra. 

60. Fi/dd(.miri/ttkti-sMi'ay text. 


64, 65. Ftik^lka-sufra, three copies. 


vni. 


JAINA SCULPTURES FROM MATHURi. 

BY 

1 ^ HOFEATH PEOF, DR. G. BliHLER 

Dr. Buhlee of Vienna exhibited and explained four plates with 
specimens of Jaina sculptures from Mathura, belonging to the finds 
made by Dr. Ftihrer in the Kankali Tila between 1888 and 1890.^ 
Plate i. shows an Ayagapata of the description very commonly 
put up by the ancient J ainas in their temples for the worship of 
the Arhats.’’ An Ayagapata, literally a tablet of homage ” is an 
ornamental oblong or square slab, bearing the representation of a 
Jina, or of some sacred symbol, such as the wheel of the law,” or a 
stupa, surrounded by auspicious marks or figures and by worshipping 
deities or men. That on Plate i. contains in a central disc a muti- 
lated representation of P 4 r, 4 avan^tha, recognisable by remnants of 
snake-heads. Among three circular carved hands of unequal 
breadth which run around the disc, the first two are filled with 
sacred or auspicious symbols, Svastikas, several varieties of the 
Trisula, fishes, and so forth. The third band is divided into four 
compartments by a seated Jina below, Stupa above, and two 
Chaitya trees at the sides, and each compartment contains two pairs 
of half-recumbent male and female figures, probably worshipping 
Vidyadharas. 

Plate ii. gives representations of two different sculptures. Fig, A, 
is a mutilated relievo, showing, according to the subscript characters, 
“ divine JS^emesa” i.e. Negamesi, Harinegamesi^ Naigameshin or Waiga^ 
mesMj a subordinate deity, who, as the tradition of the Svetitmbaras 
asserts, miraculously transferred the future prophet from the low 
Brahmani Devanand^ to the noble Kshatriy^ lady TrisaM. On this 
sculpture Nemesa is represented, against the custom of the modern 
Jains, hut in accordance with the Brahmanical representation of the 
closely allied deity Naigameya, with a goaFs head instead of with a 

^ The paper and plates are published in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. ii. 
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deer’s liead.' : He is 'seated, in state on his throne, attended by 
Chatin-hearers, and at bis knee stands a small ascetic, below' wboni' 
the letters i.e.. Eha^mw ^ '^divine,’’ are mible,. while the 

name is . gone. , -The, ascetic is, iio donbt, the future , Tirthan^^ 
MahS^vira. His mother, TrisaJa,. is represented ; in a separate com- 
partmerit on the extreme left of the slab, holding a motionless infant 
before her. This sculpture gives a clue to the meaning of four 
„ statues from Mathura, .figured by Sir A. Cunningham on Plate iv. 
.Arch. ' .Surv,.,,, Eep*,- vol. .. .x'x., w.Mcii represent two females with 
infants, before Ahem, and two males with goats’ heads carrying very 
small infants. ■ .On the evidence of the characters, our slab must 
belong to the. first centuiy B.a, and it thus proves the early existence 
of a very peculiar .doctrine of. . the. .Svetumbaras, wliicli the Digam- 
baras reject, as a fabrication. "■■ ■■ 

. .The other two figures-'on-Plate IL, show' the obverse and reverse 
.of; , a . . doorstep, belonging to ' one ; of', the , . two temples under the 
Kaiikali, mound. , The' obve.rse represents the wo.rsH.p of a Stupa by 
. Centaurs or .Kinnaras and 'Supariias, or Harpies, and the reverse a 
■Yhtra or procession: of human worshippers to a sacred place. The 
Centaurs lookunueh like- .those on the Greek monuments, but 
wear turbans, and in front a branch of a tree which conceals the 
connection of the human body with the rump of the horse. The 
Suparnas look more like the Assyrian man-birds than like Greek 
Harpies, which latter are very similar to the Suparnas on the 
Buddhist Stilpas of Sanchi and Bharhut. Centaurs have also been 
found at Bharhut and at Gaya. 

The Yatra much resembles those on the Buddhist monuments ; 
but it shows one peculiarity not found on the latter, viz. a hullock- 
cart, which looks exactly like a modern Sliighram. If this doorstep 
came from the older Kankfili temple, it must belong at the latest to 
the middle of the second century b.c. ; if it belongs to the younger 
one, it probably dates from the first century B.a 

Plate iii. gives the obverse and the reverse of the fragment of a 
Torana, with sculptures on both sides. The representations, which 
are arranged in four bands, are very similar to eacli other, and seem 
to give scenes from Yfitrls, performed by gods and men, to sacred 
places of the Jaiiias. Certain details — Makaras and other 
marine monsters — are the same as those found on the Buddhist 
monuments ; but others, like the covered carts, yoked with bullocks 
and camels, are peculiar to the Jaina sculptures. 

Plate iv. contains the statue of the Arhat Nandiavarta, Le. the 
prophet Ara, which the lady Dinil dedicated, as the accompanying 
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inscription states, in Samvat 79 or 1 56-1 57 a.I)., at the Vodva Stupa, 
built by the gods. The Tirthahkara is unfortunately mutilated ; to 
the left of him appears a Dharmachakra, agreeing, except in two 
very small details, in shape with the wheel of the law,’’ common 
on the Buddhist monuments. Both the Jainas and the Bauddhas 
borrowed the Dharmachakra from the Brahmans, who mention it as 
the symbol of the '' undisputed reign of the sacred law.” Farther to 
the left are figured four females, probably intended for the donatrix 
and her relatives. A lion couchant closes the scene. 

The new sculptures from Mathura teach the same lesson as Dr 
BhagYanlul’s slab published in the Transactions of the Leyden 
Congress, and prove that the ancient art of the Jainas did not 
differ much from that of the Buddhists. The cause of this agree- 
ment is in all probability, not that the adherents of the one sect 
imitated those of the other, but that both drew on the national art of 
ancient India and employed the same artists. Full proof of this 
assumption, which considerably modifies the prevailing doctrines 
regarding the development of ancient Indian art, can only be 
obtained by the excavation of really ancient Brahmanical temples, 
which, it is to be hoped, Dr. Fllhrer will undertake in the next 
working season. But even at present there are many collateral 
pieces of evidence which speak in its favour, such as the now more 
generally acknowledged fact that Brahmanists, Jainas, and Buddhists 
at the same time contributed to the development of the cave- 
temple architecture, and that the oldest caves known, those at 
BarUbar, ITagarjuna, and in Katak, do not belong to the Buddhists, 
but to the Yaislinava Ajivikas and to the Jainas. 



EPHTHALITES, OE WHITE HUNS. 


■ BY ' ' ■ ■ 

:Major-General Sir ALEXANDER CUXXIXGfflAM, X.C.LE., R.K 

The earliest notice that we possess of the great horde of Ephtlialites 
or White Huns, who took Khorasan from the Sassaniaiis and over- 
ran Northern India, is by the historian Priscus. It was in the 
camp of Attila, in a.d. 448, that he first heard of the Ouvvol KiSa- 
plrat. The next notice is by Kosmas Indikoplenstes, wdio in A.D. 
530 mentions GoUas^ king of the AevKOL Ouvpoi, on the west bank 
of the Indus. He calls their country Ovvvla^ again giving the 
name without the aspirate. Procopius also, who died in 56 5 , calls 
them Qvvvovg Aevtcovg and 'TSitpOaXlrag. Tlieophanes, too, calls them 
White ITns and Ne])litlicdites, The aspirate, ho%¥ever, is given by 
the x^rmenian writers Elisha and Lazarus, who speak of the Simh 
and Kusliank, or Huns and Kvslidns, They are described by the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun in A.D. 520 under the name of YdJia^ 
which is only a shortened form of YcdkaA-li-to, the original of the 
Greek "YiCpOaXlrai and of the Muhammadan Ilaiathelah of Firdausi 
and later writers. As Sung-yun's description of the Yetha tallies 
exactly with Hwen Thsang's account of the Himatcda in a.d. 640, 
we see that this is also a variant form of Ephtlicda, By the Indians 
they are always called Huna or Hdra H&na. It seems probable 
that their Chinese name of Y%mn- Yuan may have been the original 
of the Indian Hma, 

The earliest Indian notice of the Hunas is in the Bhitari inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta, A.D. 450 to 480, where the king is said to 
have joined in close conflict with the Hunm^ ^ According to the 
pilgrim Sung-yun, who was in GandhS,ra in a.d. 5 20, two generations 
had already passed away since the Huna conquest, when the Yethas 

^ Fleet*® Inscriptions of the Guptas, p. 56. 
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set up Lae-lih as king.^ As the accession of Mikirkul, who was 
then reigning, is now generally accepted as about a.d. 515, the con- 
quest of Gandh^ra and the enthronement of Lae-lih must be placed 
about fifty years earlier, or in A.D. 465 to 470, or towards the end 
of Skanda Gupta’s reign. As Skanda Gupta possessed Mdlwa and 
Gujar§,t, the Swias probably came into conflict with the Indians on 
the Lower Indus. 

According to the Chinese writers, the White Huns first appeared 
in the countries on the Oxus in the beginning of the fifth century, 
when Shebun, the son of the Fsanyu (or of the Iwan-jwan 

(or Yua%-Y%mn), retired to the west with his brother. After 
defeating Payekhi, the king of the Ektngnu^ he gave up the title of 
Tsangu and assumed that of Kimc-teiirfa KMkdn. In 410 a.d. he was 
defeated by the Wei Tartars, and died during his flight. His 
brother Hulu succeeded him, and was followed in 414 by his nephew 
P'uluchin, who was killed by his cousin Tdtdn in 425. The new 
king began his‘ reign by the invasion of the north-east provinces of 
Persia ; but, being vigorously attacked by the Sassanian king Varah- 
mn F., he was defeated and killed near Merv in 428 a.d. His 
whole camp, wdth his queen, the lOidtim, and his rich crown set with 
gems, all fell into the bands of the conqueror. 

Tdidn was succeeded by his son Ut% who took the title of 8oUe% 
Khan, He would appear to have been the real founder of the 
Ephthalite power, as he received a Chinese princess in marriage and 
gave his own sister to the Emperor of China. He carried on a 
nine years' war with Isdegerd II. of Persia, from 443 to 45 1 A.D., 
and eventually, about 456, forced him to retire to his own dominions 
to the south of the Oxus. Prom this time the empire of the White 
Huns became very powerful until 554, when Solien tewfa Khan was 
defeated by Ttmcn, the “Grand Shahu" of the Turks. Daring 
tliis century of their prosperity the dominion of the White Huns 
was extended on all sides, until, as described by Sung-yun in 520, 
it embraced all the countries lying between Persia on the West and 
Khotan on the east to Tieh-li on the south. Tielh4i I would iden- 
tify with Bahai or the kingdom of Ghedi on the Narbada, over 
which Mihirkul must have held sway in succession to his father 
Tordmana, During this century about a dozen different kings 
ruled over the Ephthalites on the Oxus. I now give their names 
on Chinese authority,^ as I think it probable that hereafter we may 
be able to assign to them some of our numerous unread coins. 

^ Beal's Chinese Pilgrims, i. 100. 

^ D’Herbelot, Orientale, 
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:'A.D. 

Name. 

Title. 

Remarks. 

402 

Sheluk 

Kieu-teu-fa-Khdkdn 


410 

Hu-lu 

Brother of Shelun 


414 

Pu-lu-chin 

Nephew of Shelun 

Killed by Tatan. 

425 

TA“TAn • 

Cousin of Shelun j 

Killed in battle withVara- 
ran V., 428. 

428 

IJ-TI 

Solien Khan 


443 

Tu-ho-chin 

C?m~Khan | 

KoiJrxas of Prisons; war with 
Isdegerd II. 

464 

Yij-ohin 

Skulo-Puchin Khan | 

Khush Naicctz of Firdausi ; 
war with Feriz. 

00 

Kr\. 

Teu-iun 

Fu-Icu-shun | 

Paganish of Firdausi ; re- 
stored Kobad. 

492 

494 i 


Apotilo ; revolts | 

Retires to west with 100.000 
followers. ! 

No-kai, joint emperor 

Hm-Tchi’fu-tm 

j 


Futu 

Ta-khan-Khan 

!!! i 


Oheu-neu 

Tu'lo-fu~r^-teu-fct 


520 

Shifa 

Rebels 


521 

O-no-wei 

So-lien-teu-piu-teu-fa 

... 

Po-lo-men 

J oint ruler 


534 

0-no-wei 

Sole Khakan 

Defeated by Turks in 546. 

546 

(rhan-lo-chin 


Defeated by Turks in 554. 

554 


Muhan-Khan 

of the Turks. 

1 


The connection of the White Huns with India cannot be traced 
till near the end of the fifth century, from which time they may 
be looked upon as a separate branch of the Indo-Scytbian conque- 
rors, or the Indian Bphthalites.” Their history, as far as I have 
been able to trace it, begins with Lae-lih, the father of ToramAna 
and grandfather of Miliirahida or MihirguL Both the last kings 
were rulers of the Panj^b, and both made conquests in India in the 
early part of the sixth century A. D,, while the main horde remained 
in possession of the countries to the north of the Indian Caucasus, 
with Gorgo as their capital (Procopius, a.d. S40). The following 
points in their history are derived from six different authorities : — 

I. Ghinese pilgi^^^^^ 520. 

In A.B. 520 Siing-yun entered Gandhara, where he found that the 
reigning king was an Ephthalite who did not helieve 

in Btiddha. He was warlike, and kept 700 war-elephants/ Pesha-^ 
wur was on his frontier, and he had been at war with Kipin for 
three years regarding his boundary. The pilgrim adds that it was 
formerly called the country of Yefolof and that since the conquest 
by the Yethas, who set up LaeAih to be king, the question had 
passed away. 


^ Beal, voL i, p. xoix. 
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11 . Kosmas Indikophitstes, 

India further up the country, ie,, further north, are the 
White Huns. The king, named Gollas, Tis said, goes forth to war 
with not less than 1000 elephants, besides a great force of cavalry. 
TMs nder tyrannises omr India. Once when he laid siege to a 
certain inland city of India, protected all round by water , . . his 
army drank up all the water, and he took the city.” 

III. Htoen Thsang^ Chinese pilgrim, a.I). 630. 

In the old town of She-kie-lo [Sfikala or Sangala] formerly reigned 
King Mihirctkula. He nded over India, and conc[uered the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Baladitya, king of Magadha, having refused to 
pay tribute, Mihirakula invaded his kingdom. BdUditya retired to 
a morass. The invader was taken prisoner, and afterwards released. 
As his brother had established himself in S^kala, Mihirakula went 
to Kashmir, where he killed the king, and afterwards did the same 
in GandhS^ra. He persecuted Buddhists, overthrew stfipas, and 
demolished monasteries. 


IV. FdraMdtliy History of Buddhism in India. 

In the time of Blumnachandra, king of Magadha, a Turushka 
ruled in Kashmir, and Hunimanta, king of Persia, ruled over 
Lahore and Multan. One day, seeing on his queen’s dress the foot- 
print mark of the king of Magadha, he was affronted, and invaded 
the country of Magadha, where he demolished the temples of 
Buddha. Then Buddhapaksha, Eaja of Benares, with the aid of 
other princes of West and South India, attacked Hunimanta, and 
killed him, and re-estaUislied the religion of BitddJia. 


Y. Baja Tarangini, History of Kashmir. 

I. 289. — Mihirakula, son of Mukula, on seeing the golden foot- 
print of the king of Ceylon on his wife’s dress, invaded Ceylon and 
killed the king. He was as cruel as death {Yama). He persecuted 
Buddhists, and built a temple to the sun as Mihireswara. 
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VI- ChaeJi-Ndmaf History of Sindli. 

After the capture of Multan by Muhammad Kfisiin in a.d. 713^ 
he was informed that ‘'in ancient times there was a chief in this 
city whose name was Jihaivin [or Jaluin, and who was a 

descendant of the Eai of Kashmir. , . , He made a reservoir on 
the eastern side of Multan. In the middle of it he built a temple 
. . . (which contained) an idol made of red gold.” This was the 
famous temple of the sun-god, which was a great object of worship 
for many centuiies. The popularity of the sun-god of Multan is 
vouched for by A1 Beruni (Sachau, il 148, 184). The Sahis are 
said to have reigned for 137 years. 

I^iseriiMon of TobamIma fwm Kyiim, 

In this inscription from the Sait Eange in the ISTorth-West 
Panjl,b the king is called APalidrdja ToeamAna SMha Jadvla. The 
title of Jaiwlcc occurs twice. I notice this because on my silver 
coins it is spelt JdbuUa ov Jaluvla> The date of this inscription is 
unfortunately too much injured to be readable. 

InscfijMon of ToramIna from Emn in Mdlica. 

The inscription is dated in the first year of Maharajtldhi Eaja 
Toeama:n^\. 

Inscri]3tion of Mjhirakula from Gicaiior Fori, 

This inscription was found by myself in 1844, into the wall 
of the fort of Gwalior, near the Suraj-kund. Mr. Fleet describes it 
as a record of the building of a temple of the sun in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of MiniEAKirLA, the lord of the earth, the son of 
Torawana. 

Inscription of Yasoubarman from Mundasor in Mdhva, 

In these inscriptions it is recorded that Yasodharmcm possessed 
countries which '' not even the Guptas and the Hums could subdue 
. . . and that homage was done to him by even the famous King 
Mihirakula. One of the inscriptions is dated in the Mdlava year 
589, or A.D. 532. 
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Jyotirviddhliarana^ 17. 

a great battle he [Vikrama of Ujaio] conquered the king of 
^akas in Buma^ paraded his royal prisoner TTjjayini, and afterwards 
set him free.’’ As this Vikrama of Malwa is said to be the con- 
temporary of VarS^ha Mihira and the “ Nine Gems/' we learn that 
his date was the first half of the sixth century a.d. 

Baja Tarangini^ iii. 125-128, 330. 

125. “At the same time [when Pravarasena was young] Sri 
mfiii Vikramaditya, also named Ilarsha, ruled in Ujjayini as Em- 
peror of all India/' 

128. “Having first destroyed the Sakas, &c. 

330. He [Pravarasena] restored to his father’s throne the son of 
Vikramilditya (of 'Malava), who was named Pratfipasila by some,, 
and SilMitya by others.” 

Hioeii Tlisang, Chinese Pilgrim, 629— 642 a.d. 

“ Sixty years ago flourished SUdditya [King of Malava]/’ As the 
pilgrim visited Mfilwa in a.d. 640, Sil^ditya's date must be 580 
A.D., and his father Vikrani^ditya’s date the first half of the sixth 
century. The pilgrim also visited Sindh in a.d. 641/ when the 
king was a Shu-to 4 o or Sudra. But as we know from Sung-yun 
and Kosmas that the White Huns were then ruling on the Indus, 

I would suggest that the first syllable, slmi, may be a mistake for fa^ 
as these two characters are so much alike that they are frequently 
mistaken. This change would make the name Fa 4 ii 4 oj which 
might be accepted for Ephthala. It is, however, quite possible 
that the pilgrim may have looked upon a White Hun as a Sudra. 

Alhinmi, a.d. 1030. 

In his account of the Vikrama and Saka eras, Albiruni gives his. 
opinion that the Vikramfiditya from whom the era got its name 
was not identical with that one who killed the Saka king, but only 
a namesake. I came to the same conclusion myself when I found 
at GyS^rispur the first inscription dated in the “ Era of the Malavas ” 
(936 of the Malava KMa), which I at once presumed to be the 

^ See Ancient Geography of India, p. 566, for this date. 
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same as tlie famous Vikram Mitya era (ArchgeoL Survey, x 34, 
and Plate xi.). At the same time I hazarded the conjecture, which 
I communicated to Mr. Fergusson, that the name of Vikraniaditya 
must have been given to the era by the later king of that name, 
the patron of the '' Nine Gems,” who reigned in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. But Mr. Fergusson went beyond my conjecture, 
and attributed the original foundation of the era to that king. 

ToramIwa. 

From a comparison of all these authorities I gather the following 
facts regarding TouamIna and his son Mihirakula. 

The leader of the Himas, who established himself on the Indus 
towards the end of the fifth century a.d., was Lae-Uli^ to whom I 
would assign the silver coin with the title of Udmjaclitya, His son 
was ToeamIxu, called also Shaha Jaiivla, or Jahmla, or Jcibida. 
He was the Jahiila, reading for or the first of the ShMis, 

who built the temple of the sun in Multan in a.d. 505. This date 
is established by deducting the duration of the ShMi rule in Sindh, 
137 years, from a.d. 642, when Chach Brahman rebelled and be- 
came king of Sindh. In September 641, when Hwen Tlisang was 
in Sindh, the king \vas a Sliu-to 40 y or, as I have suggested, a Fatido 
or EjMJialite,^ or perhaps the Chinese pilgrim looked upon him as 
a Sudra. 

Some time later, or about 510 A.D., Toramana had extended his 
rule to Malwa. We know certainly that Budha Gupta was still 
reigning in 165 and 174 of the Gupta era. The former date is 
on the Eran pillar, and the latter is the date on one of my silver 
coins. They correspond with 483 and 492 a.d. The inscription 
of Bhanu Gupta is dated in A. Gupt. 191, or A.D. 509. The colossal 
boar at Eran was set up in the first year of Toramilna, some time 
after Budha Gupta. 

The small silver coins of Toramana of the Gupta type are dated 
in 52 of some unknowm era. The only era that seems possible is 
that of SaJca, which a Scythian might be supposed likely to adopt. 
By adding the omitted hundreds to make 452 Saka, we get 530 
A.D., which is a possible date, although I should have preferred an 
earlier one. The only remarkable date in the history of the White 
Huns which I can suggest is the final expulsion of the Sassanians 
from the countries to the north of the Oxus by Chu-khan in a.d. 
456 or 457. If the year 52 be reckoned from this point, get 
A.D. 508 or 509 for the establishment of ToramMa’s rule in Mfilwa. 
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Toramana’s preference for solar worship is shown by his buildino- 
a temple to the sun in Multan, and by naming his sou Mihir-hul. 

The silver coins ot Tormndna are of two distinct classes— (i.) 
Broad thin pieces of Sassanian type, bearing the king’s head 011 the 
obverse, with a club in front of the face. Tlie legend is in Indian 
letters of Gupta type, Shdhi JahuUah, and also Jabulco on others. 
Bcm'se, traces of fire-altar and attendants. (2.) Small silver hemi- 
drachins, like those of the Guptas, with the king’s head on the 
obverse, and a peacock with expanded tail on the reverse. The 
king’s face is turned in the opposite direction to that of every one 
of his Gupta predecessors.^ In front of the face is the date of 52, 
which I have previously noticed. 

The small copper coins attributed to Toramdna are found both in 
tlie Panjtlb and in the country between the Satlej and Jumna. Their 
attribution is based on the type of the sun with the abbreviated 
name of Ibra in large letters. The same sun-type is found on the 
copper coins of Mihirahiila, of which a few specimens show the 
bull struck over the sun emblem. 

As Toramana was the successor of Budha Gupta in Malwa, and 
also the father of Mihirakula, the contemporary of Bahtditya (Nara- 
sinha Gupta), his date must certainly fall about the end of the fifth 
and the beginning of the sixth century, or from 490 to 515 a. D., 
allowing perhaps a few years either way. 

Mihirgul or Mihirakula. 

The career of Mihirgul or Mihimhula may be briefly sketched 
from a comparison of tbe different authorities which I have pre- 
viously quoted. 

Hwcn Thmng. — He was the Eaja of Sdlxda, in the Panjdb. 
Having attacked Baladitya, king of Magadha, he was taken 
prisoner, but was afterwards released. On returning to Sdkala, he 
found his brother on the throne. He then went to Kashmir, of 

^ Mr. Thomas has drawn attention to this change in the direction of the face, 
which ho considered to be intentional (Dynasty of the Guptas, p. 51, note). I have 
also noted it as denoting the change of dynasty. But Mr. Vincent Smith thinks 
that the change is a mere accident, because on the gold coins the horsemen and 
archers face the right as well as the left. He has overlooked the fact that every 
single silver coin of the Guptas has the face in the same direction. He has also 
overlooked the fact that the silver coins were the produce of the Malwa mints, while 
the gold coins were the produce of the Gangetic mints. I would suggest also that 
where the archers and riders hold the bow or the bridle in the riyht hand, the 
change must have been due to the carelessness of the die-sinker, and not to the 
ambidextrousness of the kings. 
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which lie becaine Mug by treachery, and afterwardB occupied 
Gandh^ra. 

Tdrdndth. — Himmncmta, the foreign king of Lahore and Multan, 
invaded Dharmachandra of Magadha, but was defeated and killed 
by the combined troops of Central and Southern India. I take 
Stmimanta to be the leader of the Hums, and I would identify 
Dharmachandra with Eaja Tasodharmcm of M 41 wa, who records that 
Mihirakula had paid him homage before i.D. S3 2d 

Raja Tarmigini. — Mihirahula is recorded as having succeeded his 
father on the throne of Kashmir, and the invasion of MIecchas during 
his father’s reign probably refers to the Silnas, "Rq is also re- 
corded as being a persecutor of Buddhists and a worshipper of the 
sun, to whom he dedicated the temple of Mihmswam. During the 
reign of his father Kashmir was invaded hj Mlecelim. His father 
is variously named as Mukulct or Vdsulmla or Vdmalmla, 

Kosmas Indikopleustes, who travelled in a.d. 522-530, names the 
king of the White Huns G-oUas, whom I would identify with. Mihir-g^d. 

In all these different authors I find the record of a great foreign 
conqueror in the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., who ruled over the Pan j fib, and invaded Northern India, wdiere he 
reigned for upwards of fifteen years, as the Gwalior inscription of 
Ms minister from the temple of the sun is dated in the fifteenth year 
of his reign. 

As I have already identified his father, Toramdna, with Jahuna 
or Jahula, the first Scythian king of Sindh, who built the temple 
of the sun at MuMn, so I would now identify his son Mihirkul 
with Jabiila’s successor, who in the Ghacli-Nama is called SiMras. 
As the original Chach-Hama must have been written in Indian 
characters, in which the letters s and m are so much alike as to be 
frequently interchanged, I think it very probable that the name of 
this second Scythian king of Sindh was really Mihira, and that he 
was the Mihir-hid of our coins and inscriptions. 

All the accounts of Mihir-kul agree in the main points of his 
career : — 

1. He was a foreigner, a Mleccha or Huna. 

2. He invaded Korthern India, at first with success, as we learn 
by bis inscription from Gwalior; but latterly, after at least fifteen 
years, he was defeated and obliged to retire. 

3. He persecuted Buddhists and patronised Brahmans and their 
gods, as we see by the bull of Sim and the Vrisha-dhwaja, or 
'' bull-ensign,” on his coins. 

^ See inscription from Mandisor. 
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4. His rule generally covered the second q^uarter of the sixth 
century, or from 515 to 545 or 550 A.D* 

The coins oi MiMT4cul are of several different types. The silver 
money is of Sassanian fabric, with the king’s head on the obverse 
and the legend in Indian Jay atu MiMrhula or Jayatio 

Vrislia-dliwaya. In front of the face is the Saiva standard, the 
Vnsha-dhioaja, a recumbent bull on the top of the staff.” On 
the remrse is a rude fire-altar with two attendants. 

The small copper coins which are found in the Eastern Panjab 
and in Eajputfina are also of Sassanian type. On the obverse is the 
king’s head with the legend in Indian characters Sri Miliirakula ; 
on the reverse a humped bull with the Indian legend Jmjcdii Vrislm^ 
‘‘May the bull be victorious.” 

The middle-sized copper coins are copies of the previous Kushan 
types — the king standing with a spear in left hand, and right hand 
held downwards over a small altar; legend in Indian letters, Shdlii 
Mihira-gula^ or simply Mihira-kida, ^Reverse, the goddess Lakslimi 
seated with cornucopim. 

The large copper coins present the Eaja on horseback with the 
Indian legend Mihirakida ; reverse, the goddess Lakshini. 

With regard to the supposed identity of the Toramfinas of Eran 
and Gwalior with the Toramana of Kashmir, which was originally 
advocated by EajendiadS,! and Bhan D&ji, I may say that I cannot 
conceive it to be possible for the following reasons : — 

1. The Toramdna of Kashmir, according to the Eaja Tarangini, 
was never a king, but died in the prison where he was put by his 
brother for striking the coins which we now possess. The Scythian 
Toramana was a powerful king; who ruled over the valley of the 
Indus, both Panjfib and Sindh, and afterwards conquered Mfilwa; 
where small silver coins of Gupta type were struck in his name and 
a colossal boar set up in the first year of his reign. Eventually he 
left his kingdom to his son Mihirkul, who held it for at least fifteen 
years. 

2. The son of the Kashmir Toramdna was Pravarasena, who is 
also described as a great conqueror ; but if the two Toramanas were 
the same person, then Pravarasena must have been Mihirahula him- 
self. But there is this difference between the two, that Mihirkul 
was eventually defeated by Yasodharma, king of MMwa, whereas 
Pravarasena re-established on his throne SilMitya, the expelled son 
of the king of Malwa. 

3. The coins of Pravarasena, both in gold and silver, show him 
to have belonged to the Kiddra Kushtos, as they present the name 
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of KiMm in beautif ally-formed letters written perpendicularly as 
on all the Kidarite coins. Lastly, I may observe that the earlier 
Toramd.na, like all the White Huns, has his hair cut short, while 
the Kashmir Toram^na has bushy hair like his ancestor Kicldm, as 
copied from the Sassanian kings. 

4. I may note also that the characters of the Kashmir coins are 
of a later date than the others. This is most clearly shown in the 
attached d and 0, which are simple pi'olongations of the mdtras of 
the t and m, instead of marks placed above those letters, as in the 
ICytcra md Uran inscriptions of the other Toramanas. I note also 
that the letter r has a turn up at the foot on the Kashmir coins of 
Toramana and his son Pravarasena, which is not found on the others. 
These differences are clearly shown in the plate of inscriptions under 
the head of ToramIna — a and c. 

The great Indian empire of the Hinias, under Mihirkul, would 
appear to have been overthrown by a combined attack of the Hindu 
princes under AGkramMitya of Millwa and Balfiditya (Kara Sinha 
Gupta) of Magadha. The scene of his defeat is placed in Buma, in 
the traditionary account which is attributed to YaiAlia Mihira, and 
he is said by A 1 Beruni to have been killed in his flight ''in the 
region of Kariiy between MuMn and the castle of Loni,” ^ The 
castle of Loni is a small fort close to Delhi, which was besieged by 
Timur, but it is so close to Delhi that the natural description of 
the position of Kariir would have been between Multftn and Delhi. 
I conjecture the river Zom, or the " Salt Stream,” was really in- 
tended, because it rises in the country of Euma, or the salt district 
of Silmbhar, in which the ' battle is said to have taken place. 
Kalirwr is a large town, to the west of the Satlej, between Multan 
and Baliawalpur. If Mihirkul was defeated near Ajmer in the 
liuma country, he would naturally have fled towards the strong 
fortress of Multan. 

Tribal Name. 

. The first notice of the tribal name of the White Huns of India I 
take to be the Ye-po-lo of the pilgrim Sung-yun, who says that 
Gandhfira was formerly called " the country of Ye-po 4 of over which 
the YetJias had placed Lae 4 ih as king two generations before his 
time.^ As the king then on the throne had been reigning for at 
least three years, his accession may be fixed about a.d. 515, and 
that of Lae-lilh at fifty years earlier, or 465 A.i). I suppose that 

^ Sachau’s Albiruni, ii. 6. 

- Bears Ohijiese Pilgrims, I., Introd. p. xcix. 
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on this occupation the country was first called after the name of the 
conquerors Jctbula ( = Tc-jpo-fo), wMch was either the name or the 
tribe of Tommdna., as we learn from the Kyura inscription found in 
the Salt Eaiige of the Panjab. In this inscription Toramana is 
called Mahar^ji^ Toeamana Shdlia Jauvla. On my silver coins the 
name is spelt JcibuUa and Jalula, each preceded by the royal title of 
SMhi, This at once recalls the name of Jahun or Jahal, the first 
king of Multan, who built the temple of the sun.^ As he was not a 
Brahman, he must have belonged to the Shdhi dynasty, which pre- 
ceded the Brahman Ohach. As his date is fixed by subtracting 
the 137 years of the Shg;hi dynasty from A.D. 642, the date of 
Chach’s accession, we get a.d. 505 for the accession of Jdbid, the 
builder of the temple of the sun, who must therefore be the same 
person as Biwaij, the founder of the Shfihi dynasty in Sindh. But 
'^^ Tommdna Jabula SlidlvL the father of Shahi Mihirkul, was reigninn 
at that very time, I have no hesitation in identifying him with the 
Jahicla Divxiij of Multan. To this tribe also I would assign the 
name of Zdbulistdn of the early Muhammadan writers. In fact, on 
several of the later coins of the Ephthalite rulers of Arachosia the 
name of Zaiilidcm is found in the marginal Pahlavi legends. The 
people of Zdbulistaii spoke a language of their own called Zdiili, 
which was distinct from the Hiriwi of Herat, from the Sahzi of 
Sejistan of Sakastan, and from the Suglidi of Saghd or Sugdiana. 

The great power of the White Huns in the countries to the north 
of the Indian Caucasus lasted for just one century, or from a.d. 455, 
when they drove Isdegerd II. to the south of the Oxus, down to 
AD. 554, when they were subjugated by Tumex, the Kbdkan of the 
Turks. But they had already established a vast empire over all 
the countries to the south of the Caucasus, from the shores of the 
Caspian to the banks of the Satlej, and for a short time even to the 
banks of the Ganges. The great western extension of their power 
began with the defeat and death of the Sassaiiian king, Eeroz, in a.d. 
483, and lasted until the conquests of the Muhammadans in the 
eighth century. 

The White Huns have been described by Gibbon ^ as “ a polite and 
warlike people, who possessed the commercial cities of Bokhara and 
Samarkand, who had vanquished the Persian monarch, and carried 
their victorious arms along the banks, and perhaps to the mouth of 

Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians, by Dowson, i. 205. The name is variously 
written as Jabun and Jahur, for which I propose Jdkhul, The change is very slight 
in Persian characters. 

2 Decline and Tail, c. 42. 


the Indus.” The doubt of. our great historian is now cleared away 
by the discovery uf coins which declare that the White Huns possessed 
the great cities of Multan and Bahmana in Sindh. Broin the same 
source we learn that they also possessed the neighbouring countries 
of Zabulistan and Ehorasan. The western extension of the Ephtlia- 
lite dominion to the shores of the Caspian is confirmed by the his* 
torian Procopius^ who, writing in a.d. 550, states that they held 
the country to the north of Persia, with Gforr/o as their capital. As 
Gorge or Giirgirn was the chief city of Hyrkania, the White Huns 
must have occupied the whole province of Ivhorasan. According 
to Yakut, their capital wsls BddgJds, which the Chinese call Pad l-yan 
or Wawj-slic-cltinfj, the town of the king’s house.” ^ Their con- 
quest of the country to the south is confirmed by Masudij who 
describes Zithdistan as the kingdom of Firoz,” tliat is, the portion 
of Persia which was occupied by the Jabuli or Zahv.li tribe of the 
White Huns. 

The historian GJibbon describes the letters in the Scythian char- 
acter and language which Maniach, prince of the Sagdoites, de- 
livered to Justin IT. on the part of Dizabiilus, the IGhakaii of the 
Turks, as announcing a people who had attained the rudiments of 
science.” But as the Turks were an illiterate people, I would 
ascribe the Scythian characters ” to the cultured Ivushans rather 
than to the illiterate White Huns, as the Ivushans still formed the 
bulk of the population of all the countries on the Oxus. In the 
following century no less than ten of their petty princes claimed 
descent from the Shao%oii 'WY^^ the great Kushaii conqueror of India, 
and I believe that Maniach was only one of these tributary chiefs.^ 
In A.D. 630, when the pilgrim Hwen Thsang passed through the 
province occupied by the White Huns (or Hcmatala = ne2ditalci), 
the population was quite insignificant.^ It was only 300 li or fifty 
miles in circuit. The Varclnmi or White Huns had, in fact, been 
driven out of the country by Dizabul and his successors. 

The kings of the three Indo-Scythian races, the Tohhari or 
Great Kushans, the ICidante or Little Kusiifins, and the PIphthedites 
or “White Huns, all took the title of ShShi. The coins of the first, 
at least all the earlier coins, can he easily recognised ; but as the 
Kiddras and the “White Huns were contemporaries from about the 
middle of the fifth century, there is some difficulty in distinguishing 
tliem. 

^ Edouard Speciit, Mudes sur VAsie Gentmle — Inch- Scythes et Ephthalites^ p. 24, 
note 4. 

- Eemusat, Nouveatm Melanges Asiatiques, i. 225 ; Kings of Sogdiana, &c. 

® Beal’s Olnnese Pilgrims, ii. 290i 
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Both peoples adopted the Sassanian types for all their silver coins, 
and both adhered to the old Kush^n types for their copper money. 
Blit the White Huns have left no gold coins, while the gold money 
of the Kid&ras of the old KushS,n types is very common. 

Most of the Eplithalite silver eoins are distinguished by a peculiar 
symbol, which is not found upon any of the known Little 
Kushan coins, while it occurs on several pieces of the Ephthalite 
kings, beginning with those of Jclhida SMh% 01 Torammia. It is 
also found on my unique coin of Khinggila, who was one of the 
Huna successors of Mihirkul as suzerain of Kashmir. 

Again j there are two distinct types of legend even in the Indian 
inscriptions. Thus some coins of Mihirkul give him the simple 
title of Sri preceding the name, whilst others have jagatu ilihimkula. 
Others, again, bear the Scythian form of ShCtlii Miliiragtila* 

One peculiarity observable in all the early Ephthalite coins is 
that the obverse alone has been struck upon one of the current 
Sassanian coins, and that in consequence the old Sassanian reverse 
has been nearly obliterated. In many cases the relief of the obverse 
king’s head would appear to have been obtained by punching up 
from the other side of the coin. This process has left a sunken 
copy of the head on the reverse. 

The question now arises whether any of our numerous Ephthalite 
coins can be assigned to the ''Great Kh^k^^n” of the White Huns, 
who ruled over the horde in the countries to the north of the Indian 
Caucasus ? As they were an illiterate people, they would almost 
certainly have adopted the Scytho-Greek alphabet of their pre- 
decessors, the Kiish^ns and Scytho-Sassanians. I possess a few 
specimens of this description. Two coins of this class from the 
Hidda Tope were published in " Ariana Antiqua.” The difference 
did not escape Wilson, who says of one, PL xvi. 9 and 10, that 
" the peculiar characters differ from Pahlavi ; ” and of another, PL 
xvi. 20, that the "characters bxq. perhaps intended for Pahlavi.” 

A single coin in my cabinet, PL iv. i, which is clearly copied 
from the money of Varahran IV., a.d. 388-399, as the king has a 
single bird’s wing on his head-dress, presents a short legend of two 
lines in what appear to me to be corrupt Greek characters. The 
upper line appears to give the title of SIidh% and the lower one 
looks like ahzoboa, or, by omitting the strokes on the left, simply 
ZOBOA. Dizahul or Shapolio was the Grand Khfikan of the Turks, 
whose grandfather had subjugated the White Huns on the Oxus, 
But his date is perhaps too late, and I rather incline to read ShdM 
ZoM for ShdM Zdhul, the king of the Jdhuli branch of the White 
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Hniis— tliat is, Toramcma Shah JdUda, who conquered tlie Panjab, 
Sindh, and Mfilwa about the end of the fifth and the beginning of 
the sixth century a.d. There are several imdoubted coins of this 
king with Indian characters, which will be mentioned presently. 

Amongst Masson's Hidda Tope coins there are two which have 
debased Greek legends, one of which also has the Ephthalite symbol. 
Of the first, Wilson gave two specimens x 4 riana Antiqua,” PL 
xvi. 9 ”io). I have two specimens of this coin, which differ from 
Masson's in wanting the lunar crescent behind the head. The 
legends also slightly differ, although they are probably intended for 
the 'Same.' 

Of Wilson's second coin ('^Ariana Antiqua,” xvi. 20), I have 
one specimen which has the legend on the left rather more perfect. 
The liead-dress is no longer Sassanian, but appears to be a helmet 
with flaps or side-pieces. The bust faces the left, and is supported 
on a double-branched ornament, similar to that 011 the gems and 
seals of Shalipur I. The legend seems to be intended for Shahano 
Shall ZoohoL The bust is in very high relief, wliich has been 
attained by the very deep repousse of the reverse. 

The only other coins which possess the same apparently Greek 
legends are smaller in size, and perhaps of somewhat later date. 
They have the king's bust on the obverse, with various Indian 
symbols in front of the face. One has the dimis and shell of Yishnu ; 
a second has the trident of Siva and shell of AAslmu ; a third has 
the trident of Siva springing out of a lotus flower. All have the 
Sassanian fire-altar on the reverse, but always nearly obliterated. 

Another class of these smaller coins presents the king on horse- 
back on the obverse, with the same debased Greek legend. The 
reverse is always very imperfect. On my best specimen there is a 
large wheel, which may be the discus of Vishnu. 

Other coins with the king on horseback have Indian legends 
reading Shdhi Jcibula* My second specimen seems to read Shdhi 
JanaMda, perhaps for :The two coins in the Plate are 

the only specimens of this kind that I have seen. But they are of 
great interest, as they both bear the Ephthalite symbol, and their 
Indian legends confirm my readings of the debased Greek legends 
previously described. The accessory ornaments also are repeated in 
the discus and shell of Vishnu of the same pattern as on the bust coins. 

The next coins are of peculiar interest, as they point to Kashmir 
as a portion of the dominions of the Ephthalite king Jahula or 
Jahivla, who is clearly the same as the Jaiivla of the inscription of 
ToramUna Jaiivla from the Salt Range in the Panjab. Three of 
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these coins are so much alike in type and size and general fahric 
that they must almost certainly belong to the same people and the 
same country. Their legends are — i. SMM Jabuvla; 2, Bern 
Shdhi Khinggila; 3. Baja Lcikliana {?) Udaydclitya, The peculiar 
name of KMnghMla is found in the Eaja Tarangiiii (i. 349) as one 
of the Eajas of Kashmir closely following MihirMl As he was 
also known as ]Sfarendrdcliya, we learn that these Scythian Idngs 
had adopted Indian titles, from which I infer that UdaydcUtya and 
Purwdditya (both meaning “ Lord of the East may be only the 
titles of other Scythian kings of Kashmir. But they were the 
supreme monarchs of an extensive empire, of which Kashmir was 
only a tributary province. 

There is also a small class of copper coins, which I would assign 
to Toramdna Jalula. They bear a king’s head of Sassanian aspect 
on the obvei'se, and a chakra, or sun-wlicel, on the reverse, with 
the Indian legend Toea in bold letters. The same legend is found 
on some of the smaller silver coins, with the name of ZOBOA, or 
Jabula, The sun symbol is found also on the Indian copper coins 
of Mihirkid, which bear his name in Indian letters of the Gupta 
period. It occurs also on a single coin of Vcda[ditjei]. I observe 
that the peculiar symbol, which is rarely absent from any of the 
broad silver coins of these Ephthalite kings, does not appear on any 
of their undoubted Indian coins which are found in the Eastern 
Panj^b and Kajputfina. 

The silver coins of Mihirkul are exceedingly rare, while his copper 
coins are not uncommon. The copper coins of the Western Panjab 
are all of the Kush^n type, with the standing king and seated god- 
dess Lakshmi ; but the few silver coins and all the Eastern Panjab 
copper pieces bear a Sassanian-looking bust of the king, with the 
bull and trident of Siva. His devotion to Siva is also strongly 
marked by the legends of Jaycdio Vrislta-dlmaja and JaycdU’-Vrislm. 
In the Eaja Tarangini he is described as a persecutor of Buddhists. 

A few copper coins of the Kushan type, with the title of Shahi, 
give the names of Siramja-hvla and Jam. The latter name seems 
to be incomplete, but four coins of different issues offer nothing 
further. On one of these the goddess Lakshmi is seated on a 
Sinlidsanj or ''lion-throne.” These coins I would assign to 
Gflndli^ra. 

The coins in Plate vii. nearly all present the Ephthalite symbol, 
and all save one have Indian legends. The names of Bhdrana and 
Treloka, the titles of Purwdditya and Bem-Shdhi^ are all clear 
enough, and so is the legend of Jayatib Sri Narendra on the two 
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copper coins at the bottom of the Plate. But all that can be said 
about them is, that they must have flourished during the sixth and 
seventh centuries in the countries bordering upon India, or even 
ill bTortli- West India itself. 

In Plate viii. I have brought together all the latest specimens 
which bear the Ephthalite symbol. Some of them have Indian 
legends, of which the most remarkable is No. 3. I read it as 
Jaycdii Baydr Khotalcm. A district named Khotalcm is to the north 
of the Caucasus. The coins Nos. 5 and 6, which bear native 
legends, present exactly the same head as on Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which 
have the simple Indian legend Sri SMM. I infer, therefore, that the 
native legend must give tlie equivalent of Sri ShdliL The latter 
part of' it certainly seems to read Shono in debased Greek letters. 
In support of this reading I have inserted my crystal seal, Pig. i i, 
with the Indian legend SJidne on the left side, and the debased 
GteSk SJiaono on the right. The coin No. 14 bears exactly the 
same legend as that on Pigs. 15 and 16. It is Pahlavi^ which Mr. 
Thomas read as Wipki MalJm. I prefer Mapki as the name, and I 
would ascribe these coins to the king of Kvpin (or Kophene = Arak- 
hosia), who is mentioned by the Chinese as wearing un bonnet 
fait en t^te de bceuff’^ The coins in the Plate, Nos. i 5 and 16, 
which present a buffalo’s head surmounting the king’s head-dress, 
seem to correspond with this description ; but the same name is 
found on No. 14, which has a simple head-dress surmounted by 
three tridents or trisids. These coins apparently belong to the 
middle of the seventh century. Ghazin was the capital of Kipin. 

The coins collected in Plate ix. are all bilingual or trilingual, the 
various legends being in Indian Ndgctri, Persian and some 

unknown Scythian characters. Figs, i and 2 present a short 
Indian inscription of two lines on the reverse, which is so imper- 
fectly formed that it has hitherto baffled all attempts to decipher it. 
It begins with Sri, 

Pig. 3 has also a short Ndgari inscription of two lines, which was 
read by Wilson as Sri Balimana Vdsti Bern, The word lead as 
Bahmana is uncertain, but I can suggest nothing better. I believe 
that it refers to the famous capital of Sindh called Bdhmcmivdsi by 
the Hindus, and afterwards Brahmanfibad by the Muhammadans. 
It was the '' city of Brahmans ” of Alexander’s historians. V^sii 
Deva must have been the king of Sindh. The marginal legends 
on both sides are in Scythian characters. 

The remaining four coins of Plate ix. are remarkable as present- 
^ Remusat, Nouveav^x Mdanges Asiatiques^ i. 21 r. 
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ing the same bust on the reverse, which many years ago I identified 
with the famous sun-god ’’ of Mult§,n, as the head is rayed. Eig. 
5 is a coin of Khusru II. Parvez of Persia, dated in the year 37 of 
his reign, or a.d. 628. In the native histories he is said to have 
invaded territories of the Indian king, who fell in battle against 
him, I conjecture that this coin may have been struck to com- 
memorate this victory. 

Ho. 6 coin has long been known for its trilingual inscriptions. 
Two specimens were obtained by Ventura in the great Stupa of 
M^nikyala. The principal inscription is the marginal legend of the 
obverse in the Indian language and Nagari letters. On the same 
side, in front of the face, there is a short legend in Scythian charac- 
ters. The legends on the reverse are all in Persian Pahlavi. A 
large number of these coins have been found in different places on 
both sides of the Indus. Two specimens were obtained by Ventura 
in the Manikyala Stupa. Dr. Lord got forty to the north of the 
Caucasus. I have received some twenty or thirty from Kabul, and 
I am aware that a few have been found in Sindh and Kaccli. The 
letters of the Hfigari legend vary a little in some of the shapes, 
but my reading of the whole legend agrees substantially with that of 
James Prinsep. Thomas made one important suggestion in the 
reading of Shdlii for Prinsep’s Vdhu I give their two readings for 
comparison with my own: — 

Prinsep — Sri hitivira Airdna cha pammemm'a Sri Vahitigdn devajdnita. 

Thomas — Sri Idtivira Icharala c]}a paTmneswm*a Sri Slidldtina devcmdrita. 

Author — Sri Hitivi cJia Airhi cha ;pa7*amaesicara Sri Slidhi-Tigin 
Devajdrita, 

I have seen a great number of these eoiiis, and I still possess 
twenty-six specimens. I am now able to say decidedly that the 
name of the king is Tigin, the gi being very clear on several of my 
coins. Shdld is the well-known Scythian title for '' king ; and 
IJevaj'd, or “ son of heaven,"' was an Indian title adopted by 
Scythians as well as by Sassanians. The Pahlavi legends on the 
reverse have been read by Thomas as follows : — 

To left, Saf-Tcmsaf-Tef ; to right, TaMn Kkorasdn MalM., 

Por Tcmsaf I propose to read Tahliif, thus making Saf Taldiif Tef\ 
the equivalent of ShdM Tagina Bern, Similarly I take TahCui 
Khorasdn Mail'd to be the equivalent of Hidivi cha Aircm parames^- 
wam^ the king of India and Persia." Tdlcctn or TdM was the 
name of the Panj^b, with its capital cities of Tdhi-Bhalir or Taxila, 
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SMcala or Sangala, and Multan. The name of the king was pre- 
served in the famous city of TaMndbdcl on the Helmand, which, 
according to the Tabakat-i-lsrasirh was the largest town in Garmsir. 
It is noticed by Nasir-uddin-Tusi and Ulug Beg under the erroneous 
name of TalcmabM by the misplacement of the points. The Taba- 
kat-i-Nasiri has TaMndMcl. 

The possession of Khorasan and Zabulistaii by the White Huns 
dates from the defeat and death of the Sassanian king Firoz in a.d. 
483, when the conquerors took possession of those provinces and 
made Gorgo {Guvgkn) their capital. Upwards of three centuries 
later, when the country w^as visited by Masudi, Zabiilistan was still 
known as the kingdom of Firoz.” As the head-dress of SMJii 
Tagin is a simple tiara surmounted by a lion's head, he must be 
placed before the time of Ivhusru IT. Parvez. I wmiild therefore 
identify him with Dkvmj //., the ShdJii-sJidMni of the Chach-NiWa, 
and I would fix his reign to about 565 to 595 a.d. 

The next coin of this class, FTo. 7 of the Plate, bear the name 
of the king /Sn Vdsu Dcm in Indian characters, with several Pahlavi 
legends on both sides. The first step in reading these difficult 
legends was made by Olshausen. A further advance was made by 
Thomas, wdio succeeded in finding the name of the king, Vdsu Deva, 
in the Pahlavi Vrfrs^f Tef ; but the decipherment of the whole is 
still incomplete. Plis readings were : — 

Obverse / Af^dt ( = increase) ; right, Baf Varsu Tef, 

^ ’ ( ]\Iargin, Pun-sliami ddt (In nomine jiisti jiidicis). 

SafVco'saoTefWalima7iacliMLilidnmalM, 
j Left, Fancliai Zdiiliddn ; right, Bri Vdsu Deva, 

1ajE\ ERSjE 1\ 

I Alargin (not read). 



Thomas felt some doubt about the reading of PmicJiai on the 
left reverse. I differ from his reading, as the first letter is T, and 
not P. I read the word as TuMn in conjunction with Zdillistdn, 
and I believe it to be intended for the Panj§.b or Tdkcm>^ of which 
Tdhi-sliahr, or Taxila, was the capital. Of the reverse marginal 
legend I cannot make anything certain. I read doubtfully Sapar- 
dakd'slidn for Bapddalalcsha. or Pajputiina (Sawalakt). 

The coins of Yasu Deva are still very scarce, only six specimens 
being known to me. The king's head-dress is a direct copy of the 
double-winged crown of Khusru Parvez, and the coins have the 
same crescents and stars in the margin. As to the ruler of Multan 
and the contemporary of Parvez, I incline to identify him with Eai 


Siharas of Sindh, who was attacked by the king of ISTimroz 
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Sejistan) and killed in battle, apparently on the frontier of Mekrain 
If the coin of Khnsrn Parvez the Multan sun-god on the 
reverse was struck on this occasion, the date on the coin, the year 
37 of his reign, or A.D. 628, would be also the date of V^su Deva’s 
death. 

The last king of Sindh, called Eai S^hasi, was the son of the 
opponent of Parvez. In the British Museum there is a unique 
copper coin of the sun-god type wliich I would attribute to this 
king. It has the same double- winged head-dress, but the legends 
appear to be partly in Scythian characters and partly in Pahlavi, 
The margins on both sides are occupied by the Scythian legends, 
which are at present quite unintelligible. But in the two Pahlavi 
legends of the reverse I read on the left of the head 
and to the right Zdiilistdn. 

Sapdclalakslia, or one lakh and a quarter,’' was the old name of 
Kajputiiiia. The shortened form was Sawa-lakh, which is still pre- 
served in the present form of Sawdlih. The early Muhammadan 
writers describe Manclor^ the old. capital of M^rw^r, as being in 
SawMik. Ajmer also was in it, and Hansi is specially mentioned 
as the capital of Sawfilik. The name is said to have been derived 
from the great number of scattered hills in the country, for which 
125,000 is a significant expression. SapMalaksha is mentioned as 
the territory of King Asoka-balla in my Buddha Gay^l, inscriptions 
of the twelfth century, before the Muhammadan occupation. 

Our knowledge of the early history of Sindh prior to the Muham- 
madan conquest is derived from two native histories, the Chach- 
Ndma and the Tiihfat al Kirarn. The Chaeh-N 4 ma was originally 
written in Arabic to record the conquest of Sindh by the Arabs 
under Muhammad Kasim in A,D. 71 3, but only a Persian translation 
now exists. The work must have been written before a.d. 753, as 
there is no mention of the Muhammadan city of Mansura, which 
was founded daring the reign of the Khalif Al Mansur. It is 
therefore almost a contemporary record of the conquest, which 
transferred the possession from E&ja Dahir, the son of the Brahman 
Eaja Chach, to the Muhammadans. It begins with a brief notice 
of the three kings of the Eai dynasty who preceded Chach. The 
Tuhfat al Kii 4 m gives two additional reigns, and states that the 
reigns of the five Eais lasted for 137 years. 

For the accession of Chach we possess two statements, which 
agree in fixing it not earlier than 64 1 a.d. The first is the length 
of the two reigns of Chach and his son Dahir, or 40 + 33 lunar 
years = 73 lunar years or 71 solar years, and as Dahir was killed 
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OH nth Eamgan A.H. 93, or 21st June 712 a.d., the accession of 
Chaeh must have taken place in 712-71 = 641 a.b. The second 
authority is the statement of the pilgrim Hwen Thsang that when 
he visited Sindh in September 641 A.B., the ruler was a SMi 4 o 4 o or 
Sudra. At that time, therefore, the last king of the Eai dynasty 
was still reigning. Deducting 1 37 years from 642, we get 505 a.b. 
as the date of the accession of the Eai dynasty. The following list 
gives the names of the kings of the Eai dynasty, with the names 
derived from coins for comparison — -all of them had the title of 
Shithi-shlih. Their rule was not confined to the province of Sindh, 
hut embraced all the neighbouring countries up to the frontiers of 
Kir win on the west, up to the foot of the Kashmir hills on the north, 
and up to the boundary of the kingdom of Kanauj on the east. These 
limits were maintained up to the last, as I find that Chach went to 
Mekran to settle the boundary of Kinvchi with Persia, and to 
Shikalhl or Sikola to settle the boundary ■with Kashmir, On the 
east the ruler of CfJiitrdwar or Chitor is said to have been a rela- 
tive and ally of Eai SIhasi. The Indian dominions of the Ephtha- 
lites formed a mighty empire, the rival of Persia both in power and 
wealth. 


A.D. 

Tulifat-al-KirCm. 

Chach-NCirna. 

Coins. ' 

50s 

535 

565 
S 9 S 1 
627 

Kai Diwaij I. 

Uai Siharas. ; 

Eai Sahasi. 

Eai Siharas II. | 

Eai S^hasi II. i 

Eai DiwiUj II. 

Eai Siharas. 

Eai Sahasi. 

Shahi Jabubal=:ToRAMlNA. 
Sh ^hi Mihirgui = Gollas.' 
Shahi Tigin Bevaja. 

Vfisii Beva. 

? name not read. 


The ancient title of the Ephthalite kings was Tsaniju or Ohcmyib^ 
which was changed iox lOidhdn, qt -^ayavog as written by the 
Greeks. But just like the Sassanian kings, who call themselves by 
the foreign title of Malhdn-mcdkd instead of by their native one of 
Shahin Shah, so these White Huns preferred the Kushan and Indian 
titles of Shahi and Maharaja to their own title of Khakin. Both 
Toramlna and his son Mihirkul, who were certainly White Huns, 
take the title of Maharaja and Shlhi written in Indian characters. 

About the middle of the sixth century A.B. the White Huns were 
conquered by Muhan Khan, the chief of the great Turkish horde, 
who sent an embassy to Constantinople under Maniach, Prince of 
the Sogdoites. His letter in the Scythian character and language 
was received by Justin in 569 a.b. A return embassy was sent 
by Tiberius in 582 ; but on its arrival in 584, they found that the 
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Emperor Shaj^elo or Disalul was dead. In 588 his successor, 
Shahib Khan, sent a lettter to the Emperor Maurice. As the Prince 
of the Sogdoites, Maniach must have been only a tributary chief, 
either a Kushan or an Ephthalite ; his letter in the Scythian char- 
acter must have been in the corrupted Greek characters which \yere 
common to both. As late as the ninth century the ruler of Mawa- 
iLinnahr is called king of the Kush^ns by KhordMbah. 

Unfortunately, we have no coins that can be certainly attributed 
to the Ephthalite kings of the Oxus. The coins with the ^ symbol, 
which I believe to belong to the White Huns, may be divided into 
two classes : — 

1. Those with legends in unknown characters. 

2. Those with legends in Indian letters. 

Specimens of each kind were found together by Masson in No. 
10 Hidda Tope. Similarly, in a parcel of about eighty of these 
Scytho-Sassanian coins that came to me together, I found some of 
each kind. The only difference that I could perceive was in a few 
specimens of No. i class, which were certainly of earlier date than 
any of the No. 2 class ; I refer particularly to Ariana Antiqua, 
Plate xvi. Eigs 9 and 10, on which the king’s head-dress is copied 
from the Sassanian coins of Sapor III., a.d. 383-388. The char- 
acters look like debased Greek ; they are certainly not Pahlavi or 
Indian. A single coin with the winged head-dress of Vararan IV., 
A.D. 420-440, has similar characters, which might be read by taking 
the two lines, Boustrophedoii fashion, as Sholono-Bozino for Shido- 
pachin, the famous Kusli-nawdz of Persian history, who defeated 
the Sassanian Firoz in A.D. 482. He is called Fiznn by Firdausi. 

These coins I would assign to the northern branch of Ephthalites 
on the Oxus, as I believe that the debased Greek characters had 
already been given up by the southern branch of the Ephthalites 
on the Indus. The earliest certain coins of the Indian Ephthalites 
are the silver pieces of Toram^na and his son Mihirkul, both of 
whom take the title of Shdhi instead of KhdMn, The coins of 
Uday Mitya and Khinggila belong to the same period. 

Since writing this paper, I have found a direct proof that the 
SMasi kings of Sindh were White Huns. Elliot^ quotes Kh^ki 
Shirazi, who says: ''In the year 22 the province of Sejistan was 
conquered . . . and in the same year Makran was subdued. . . 
The ruler of that province, whose name in the language of the 
country was Zamlil, was also ruler of Sind^ The year a.h. 22 
began on 30th November a.d. 642. The conquest of Ohach 

^ Muhammadan Historians, ii. 418. 
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Brahman may therefore have taken place in a.b. 643. Vivien St. 
Martin assigns it to 644 a.d. 

This name of Zomibil is only another variant of the Zanlil, 
Zdnlol, EanUlj Banhol, &c., which is given to the kings of Kabul 
and Sistan by the early Muhammadan writers. One of my coins 
with the horseman obverse has Jarihtilci in Mgari letters. This is, 
of course, the true Indian form of the Scythian Zanhol or Zabiil, as 
the Indian alphabets have no 2. 


X. 


THE VAJEASAN OE THUNDEEBOLT 
SEAT AT MAHABODHI. 

BY 

FEEDERIC PIIs^COTT, M.E.A.8. 

Among the many discoveries of the present century illustrating early 
Buddhistic ideas, none can claim a higher interest than those just 
announced by Sir A. Cunningham’s new book on the relics of Mahfi- 
bodhi. This ancient temple, as is well known, was the very centre 
of Buddhist thought, and there we must expect to meet the highest 
expressions of devotion and adoration. The temple was raised to 
mark the spot where the veritable Buddha, or S^kya Muni, or SSkya 
Sinha, sat under the Pipal or Bodhi Tree and thought out the great 
secrets on which his religion was afterwards based. The spot on 
which he actually sat is thus the very basis of all the subsequent 
ages of adoration, and must, therefore, have been surrounded with 
every accessory calculated to give expression to the intense devotion 
felt for the place. It has been Sir A. Cunningham’s great good 
fortune to discover that in the sanctum of this ancient temple there 
are two older seats inside the one which now forms the centre of 
the existing remains; and that the interior and most ancient of 
these seats is not in the centre of the existing buildings, but is in 
the exact centre of the buried foundations of an ancient temple, 
which his penetration of thought induced him to search for and find. 
I need not recapitulate the conclusive arguments by which he has 
demonstrated that the seat which he has now discovered is the 
veritable Vajrasan, or Diamond Throne, celebrated in Buddhistic 
records. Those who read Sir A. Cunningham’s MaMhodhi cannot 
fail to be convinced that the structure known as Buddha’s Walk, 
the foundations recently discovered, many of the sandstone rails 
now in the enclosure, the seat of which I am speaking, and the 
upper slab of the seat, now resting against the western wall of the 
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buildingj are all genuine remains of Asoka’s ancient temple, raised 
on this sacred spot about B.c. 250. The following remarks are 
confined to an explanation of the top of the ancient seat or Vajr^san 
throne, for it seems to me that we have here something of peculiar 
significance. 

Sir A. Cunningham says of this sacred stone that the whole 
surface was carved with geometrical patterns, circular in the middle, 
with a double border of squares/’ This is all that he says about the 
pattern of the stone, and it does not seem to have occurred to him 
that this pattern may have possessed significance. Now it seems 
to me inconceivable that so much intense interest can attach to a 
spot, and that the central stone which symbolised all this interest 
should be adorned with mere unmeaning marks. This would be 
doubtful under any circumstances, but it may be declared impos- 
sible among a people so addicted to symbolism as the ancient Bud- 
dhists undoubtedly were. Fortunately^ Sir A. Cunningham has 
supplied two reproductions of photographs of this stone, which 
enable me to offer the following explanation of its markings. 

The stone has always been called the Vajrdsan, or Thunderbolt 
Throne, and ideas of the thunderbolt are associated with this temple 
in a great variety of ways. The Chinese pilgrims spoke of the spot 
as the “ Diamond Throne ” or Adamantine Throne,” and this term 
was probably intended to express something extremely hard and 
dense, like the Vajra, or Thunderbolt. Statues of Vajm-VardM 
with the thunderbolt in her hand are found in this temple ; but I 
need not multiply arguments, for it will not be disputed that the 
thunderbolt so frequently found in Buddhist sculpture is, for some 
reason, peculiarly associated with the temple of Mabahodhi. It may 
have been because Sakko, or India, whose weapon was the thunder- 
bolt, was intimately associated with Buddhism ; or it may have 
been that the adamantine truths of Buddha struck like a thunder- 
bolt upon the superstitions of his age, and, while indestructible 
themselves, destroyed all antagonistic notions. It is certain that 
the thunderbolt was in some pre-eminent way symbolised by this 
seat of Buddha before the Bodhi, or it would not have been univer- 
sally renowned as the Thunderbolt Throne. 

Now the conventional representation of a thunderbolt, whether 
for Brahmanical or Buddhistic purposes, is an object like a dumb- 
bell, that is, a narrow-waisted object fanning out broad at each 
end. Upon looking at the border of this Vajrasan, we shall see 
that it has a double row of nine squares at the ends and a double 
TOW of ten squares at the sides, thereby completing a double border 
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of seventy-six squares. Each of these squares by being crossed 
diagonally presents the exact representation of two Vajras, or thun- 
derbolts, laid across each other, and thus filling the whole square. 
That it was the intention to exhibit such a shape is shown by the 
fact that these raised and depressed Vajras are placed alternately 
upright and sideways, and by this arrangement the thunderbolt 
shape of the sculpture is made strikingly apparent. This resem- 
blance may so far be pronounced imaginary ; W by reckoning both 
the raised and the depressed Vajras — -that is, the entire surface of 
the border — we double the number, and thereby get 152 Vajras laid 
across each other, filling the entire border. How it happens that 
8 times 19 produces 152 exactly; and as we know the peculiar 
fondness of the Buddhists for the number 8, shown by their eight- 
sided columns, their eight-petalled lotuses, &c., it is at least remark- 
able that these Vajras should present a multiple o£ that number. 
But the multiple is 19, and real significance is given to that number 
by remarking that on the top of the structure known as Buddha’s 
Walk at the side of the temple there are just nineteen circular 
markings, obviously intended to represent the places where Buddha’s 
feet touched the ground as he there paced up and down. The 
border may, therefore, be intended to represent eight repetitions of 
the nineteen paces of Buddha ; and the number 8 may well stand 
for the four quarters and the four intermediate points, that is, the 
universal sway of the Chakra vartin, or Lord of the Universe. 

There is an extraordinary proof that the number 1 9 was asso- 
ciated with this Vajrasan throne in the fact that Sir A. Cunningham 
found a ball of relies buried in the pavement of the Throne itself. 
These relics were placed there by the ©upta monarch, who rebuilt 
the bulk of the temple, faced the ancient Vajrasan with its plastered 
front, and removed the upper slab to the exterior of the building. 
The ball of relics was placed in t\iQ smckm sanctomm at the foot 
of the Throne itself, and it contained silver discs and fragments 
of silver and precious stones. Among them, however, are some of 
gold, which are specially distinguished by their metal and their 
forms ; and, strangely enough, they consist of nineteen shaped objects 
and seventh-six discs. Here we have nineteen objects representing 
the footsteps of Buddha, and seventy-six discs representing the 
seventy-six squares in the border round the stone. Hor is this all 
that can be said of this number 1 9, for a small stupa not far from 
the end of Buddha’s Walk, on being opened, was found to contain 
two small trays of relics. Unfortunately, the relics of each tray 
have not been kept separate ; but when put together they were 
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found fco contain lapis-lazuli beads and nineteen of 

other precious stones. The I’emainder of these relics consists of 
glass beads, bits of crystal, &c. Here again we have two iiineteens 
of specially valuable objects mingled wdth material of a very diffe- 
rent character; and it may have been that one of these niueteens 
was in one tray and the other nineteen in the other tray as two 
distinct deposits. It will also be evident that the nine squares of 
Vajras on one side of the yajulsaii Throne added to the ten squares 
along the front give nineteen, and the same along the other side 
and the bach. It would seem unreasonable to hold that the border 
of this sacred stone should consist of sets of nineteen squares ; that 
nineteen specially shaped gold objects should be deposited at its 
foot ; that two sets of nineteen specially distinguished relics should 
be deposited in a stupa -close to Buddha’s Walk; that that holy 
promenade should have nineteen markings on its summit indicating 
footmarks, and that eight times nineteen Vajra-like carvings should 
cover the border of the stone ; and that the whole of this should 
result from pure accident. It may be taken as an axiom that not 
one single mark or adornment was placed on any Buddhist monu- 
ment without its having some distinct and explainable reason. 

Now, when we look at the central pattern of the stone, the first 
thing that must strike the eye is the fact that there are three rows 
of perfect circles down the centre, with a row of semicircles at each 
side of them. There are eight circles and eight semicircles in each 
row ; and, again, we have this number 8 before us. But there 
seems no reason why four perfect rows of circles should not have 
covered the centre, instead of this combination of circles and half- 
circles. But if we abandon the notion that they are circles, and 
consider them squares, we shall be struck by the fact that they at 
once assume the appearance of squares, witii four lobe-like leaves 
radiating from the centre to the four corners. Now, if we count 
these squares, w^e shall see that there are/ov/r rows of them, with 
eight in each row, filling up the entire centre. These four eights 
make thirty-two, exactly the number of marks of perfection on 
Buddha’s body ; and the four-lobed pattern occupying each square 
is the indication of a lotus, most appropifiately typifying these 
characteristics. Here, then, we have thirty-two squares joining up 
to the border and completely covering the centre of the stone with 
the proper number of lotus-like marks, emblematic of Buddha. The 
Bharahut bas-relief giving a picture of this very stone helps us here, 
for it is seen to be covered with lotus flowers on the top. 

A question here arises as to why the pattern of the eight-leaved 




“Portion of centre treated geometrically. 
—Portion of centre treated symbolicallY. 


lotus was not given to these squares instead of the plain geometrical 
four-lobed arrangement. The answer is^ I think, found in the fact 
that this seat was specially connected with the idea of the Vajra, 
and therefore it must have been an object to introduce as much of 
that figure as possible. This could be very neatly and symbolically 
done by scooping out the sides of the Vajra/ and placing two of 
them across each other in each square. This would give the exact 
appearance of the figure before us, and would symbolise the uiiioii 
of the Vajra with Buddha in a very neat and effective manner. 
Vajras would thus be all over the upper surface of the Vajrfisan, 
and the scooping out of the sides of those in the centre would pro- 
duce the appearance of four-leaved lotuses. 

In confirmation of this suggestion that the centre of the seat is 
filled with crossed Vajras, it may be pointed out that, as two of 
them are in each of the thirty-two squares, their total number is 
and this accords with the number of pillars which Asoka 
placed round the enclosure of the edifice. There must have been 
some reason for surrounding the Vajrfisan throne with sixty-four 
pillars; and it seems more than a coincidence that the centre of 
that stone should be covered by sixty-four cross marks so strikingly 
similar to Vajras. The resemblance between a Buddhist pillar and a 
Vajra has never been pointed out. Sir A. Cunningham notices that 
the pilasters at the foot of the colossal figure of Buddha placed over 
the Vajr^san had been altered into Vajras; but the peculiar shape 
of most Buddhist pillars is strongly suggestive of a similar connec- 
tion. The common sliape of a Buddhist pillar is a slender column 
with a ball at each end, terminated by step-like entablatures. Such 
pillars, seen from any point of view, are suggestive of the conven- 
tional contour of a Vajra. It is certain that Asoka surrounded this 
seat with sixty-four pillars, and that sixty- four Vajra-like marks 
are found on the top of the stone. 

The symbolical character of everything connected with this struc- 
ture is clearly shown by the many repetitions of 8 and its mul- 
tiples. It will be seen that the small pillars formerly supporting 
the inner structure round the Vajrasan itself are sixteen (8 X 2) in 
number, and that they are arranged in the form of a Greek cross, 
which is divided by these pillars into eight squares or compartments. 
Such an arrangement as this must have formed part of a general plan, 
based on the figure 8. Furthermore, Sir A. Cunningham has found 
that these pillars are, from centre to centre, 9 feet i o| inches apart, 

^ It must be remembered that, beyond a swelling at each end with a narrow 
waist, there was no absolutely rigid pattern for the Vajia. 
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tliat is, 1182 inches. But if we measure from the outer faces of 
the bases, so as ’ to ascertain the length of ground covered by the 
structure, we shall find the distance is about 140 inches. Now the 
length of the ancient A as (now called hdtli or cubit) is not very 
definitely known, but it is taken to be about 18 inches. It hap- 
pens that eight times 17I gives exactly 140 inches; and this 
strongly suggests that the length of each side of these square com- 
partments was intended to be, and probably is, 8 liastas or cubits. 
Each of the compartments immediately inclosing the Vajrasan will, 
therefore, be 64 cubits square, in conformity with the 64 outer 
pillars enclosing the whole. Again, Sir A. Cunningham has ascer- 
tained that the brick basement of Buddha’s Walk is 53 feet long, 
with 19 marks on the top indicating the footprints of Buddha. 
By taking lyl inches as the length of the cubit, we find that 
i/jx 32 gives 47 feet 6 inches; and by allowing 2 feet 9 inches 
at each end for the extension of the basement beyond the first and 
last footmark, we get exactly 53 feet, the actual length. This leads 
to the inference that the nineteen footprints were intended to cover 
32 (8x4) cubits, in agreement with the 32 marks of perfection 
impressed on the feet of Buddha. With respect to the number of 
footprints, it is true that Hiouen-Thsang says there were only 
eighteen ; but if the actual structure still shows nineteen marks, 
that objection can be set aside, more especially as Sir A. Cunningham 
corrects one obvious misstatement of Hiouen-Thsang about the 
dimensions of this Cloistered Walk. 

It may be only a coincidence, but if we add together the 64 
crossed Vajras on the top, the 32 lotuses, and the 152 crossed 
A^ajras on the border, we obtain 248, and this is exactly thirty-one 
times 8. If we consider that the entire seat was allowed to 
symbolise one 8 (by reckoning the four sides of the top and the four 
sides of its supporting basement), we get the curious fact that, while 
the various parts and markings would symbolise various ideas and 
their combinations, the whole taken together would symbolise the 
sacred Thirty-two, or Buddha himself, as well as his thunderbolt 
Law, and their combination or Sangha. 

Around the edge of the stone the well-known goose, acanthus, 
and lotus border is engraved. On this I would merely remark 
that this design is still a very common one in the manufacture of 
Central Asian carpets. Of its origin and meaning I know nothing, 
but it is remarkable that the pattern should, for some reason, still 
live on. 
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BY 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. T. TELANG, C.I.E. 

It is well known that the standard history of the Marathas by Captain 
James Grant Duff ^ is based, to a considerable extent, on Marathi 
Bakharas or chronicles, and other original papers and documents, 
to which the author had access. Of several of these, Grant Duff 
had copies made, which, he tells us ^ in his History, were deposited 
by him with the Literary Society of Bombay. This was certainly 
the most appropriate thing to do at that time, in order to provide 
facilities for students of Maratha history to examine for them- 
selves the original materials which Grant Duff had worked up into 
his book. Unfortunately, however, the Literary Society has long 
ceased to exist, and Grant Duff's manuscripts cannot how be 
traced anywhere. I have had inquiries and search made in the 
library of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, which 
is the successor of the Literary Society ; but the manuscripts are 
not in that library, and nothing on the records of either Society 
now available affords any clue to their present whereabouts. An 
impression has existed for several years past in some quarters ^ that 
the manuscripts in question were burnt with the knowledge, if not 
under the orders, of Grant Duff himself. I have never, however, 
been able to ascertain the basis on which this impression is founded ; ^ 
and the story itself is so improbable, and so much like the stories 

^ See Journal, Bombay Brandi, Eoyal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. pp. vi.-ix., xxxiii. 
seq. ; vol. x. p. 120 et seq. ^ See footnotes to the History 

^ See, inter alia^ Vividlm Jndna Yistdra (a Marathi monthly), vol- viii. p. 213 ; vol. 
ix- p. 247 ; a Review of Grant DuS’s History of the Mar^thCis, by Rav Bahadur 
Nilkanth. J. Kirtane, p. 9 et seq. In the second edition of this Review, Mi*. Kirtane 
very candidly and properly expresses his disbelief in the rumour (see pp. 95-97). 

I am told that no such impression ever prevailed at Satara, where Grant Duff served. 

^ The basis alleged in the Review mentioned in the last note, viz., oral information 
given by a Karkun in the Inam Commission Office about the contents of a letter said 
to have been seen by him, is very unsubstantial and inadequate. A certain “ Southern 
Commissioner’* is stated to have had a hand in the destruction of these MSS. It 
may be mentioned that the loss we have to lament in this case is no exceptional 
thing. The MS. translation of Khafi Khan’s History, used by Grant Duff and others, 
is stated also not to be now forthcoming (Dowson’s Elliott’s History of India, vol. 
vii. preface, p. vi. and p. 210. 
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about the burning of papers and documents by the Inam Com- 
mission, that it does not deserve any further consideration. It 
must have originally arisen, probably, when it was ascertained that 
the manuscripts were not on the shelves of the library of the 
Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Some of these documents, however, have within the last ten or 
twelve years become accessible to the Marathi reader in print; 
and with these there have also been published some others, which 
apparently were not before Grant Duif, An examination of these 
discloses sundry passages of interest in connection with Maratha, 
history, although it did not fall within the scope of Grant Duffs 
work to cast any except a very incidental and hurried glance at 
some of them. That work devotes itself mainly, if one may not 
even say exclusively, to the purely political history of the Marath4s. 
Their social and religious progress receives only a very occasional 
and indirect notice in it. It is true that, even in the original 
documents alluded to, the various political transactions of the 
periods to which they respectively relate form almost exclusively 
the subject-matter of the narrative; still, when the original 
documents are before us, the incidental references to social and 
religious matters are even now capable of being utilised. In the 
case of the manuscripts that are lost, on the other hand, this 
necessarily is not the case ; and, for the reasons stated, we cannot 
now have access, even at second-hand, to such references as may 
have been contained in them. Considering that, taken altogether, 
the light thrown on the social and religious history of the Marath^s 
by the documents now available is not very plentiful, but comes, so 
to say, in only scattered rays, it is a subject of just regret that 
even the chance of adding to it an extra ray here and there is now 
foreclosed by the loss of Grant Duff's manuscripts. In default 
of them, however, it is proposed in the present paper to gather 
together to a focus such of these scattered rays as may be obtained 
from the papers and documents which have, within the last few 
years, been made generally accessible in print — in the pages of the 
Vividha Jnana Vistdra, in those of the Kayastha Prabhdnchya Itihd- 
sachin Sddhanen, and above all in those of the Kiivyetihasasangraha.^ 

^ Some other works of less importance have also been utilised, as will be seen 
later on. The Bakhar, a translation of which is contained in Professor Forrest’s 
Selections from Bombay State Papers, vol, i, (Mardth^ Series), must, it seems to me, 
have been in some parts mistranslated, and in all abridged in the translation. As 
an example of this translation, I may refer to the phrase, “night darker than his 
(ie. ^iva,jf s) heart (p. 1 5), a phrase which one would hardly expect to occur in rela- 
tion to Sivibji in a Maratha Bakhar deposited in Myagad. 
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The first point of interestj then, to be noted is the attitude of 
the state towards the social and religions concerns of the people. 
Here we are enabled to go back to the very beginnings of 
Marath4 power, to the system established by its great founder him- 
self. And it is to be remarked, that, in spite of the unfavourable 

conditions then existing, in spite of the all-engrossing militarism of 
the day, Shivajt found time to apply his genius to the elaboration 
of a regular system of civil adrainistrationd in a manner to which 
we find almost no parallel throughout the period of Maratli4 history, 
save during the regime of that excellent Peshwa, the elder Madhav- 
rao.® One principal feature of Shivajfs system consisted in the 
creation of a cabinet council — the famous Ashta Pradhana, or eight 
ministers. One of these eight was known as PanditiAo.^ His 
functions, like those of the other ministers and high officers, are 
stated in a note or memorandum which purports to be written on 
the ijtli of Jyeslitlia Vadya, Tuesday, of the first year of the era 
of the installation (a.d. 1674).'^ It states that the Panditrfio's 
duties are to exercise all the sovereign’s ecclesiastical powers, and to 
order punishment to be inflicted after investigating into what is and 
what is not in accordance with the religious law. He is to receive 
learned persons on behalf of the state, and countersign all docu- 
ments that may issue from the sovereign relating to AchS^ra, 
Vyavahara, and Prayschitta, the three departments of the Dharma- 
sitstra ; that is to say, rules of conduct, civil and criminal law, and 
penances.^ He is also to look after the performance of santis ® 
and other ceremonials, and the distribution of the royal bounty. 
II is stated in the Life of Shiv^jl written by Malhar Eamrao Chitnis, 
that the scheme of the cabinet and its functions was settled by 
Shiv^ji ill conformity with previous practice and tradition.*^ 

^ Comp. Grant Diiif, vol. 1 p. 223 seq,; and Inter alkt^ Chitrdgiipta’s Life of 
Sivaji, pp. 38~39» 104* 

^ See Grant Duif, vol. ii. p. 208 et $eq. Compare also Forrest’s Selections from 
Bombaj^ State Papers, p. 250, for a contemporary English estimate of Madhavrao. 

® See Grant Duff, vol. i. p.235 and compare Ghitragupta’s 103 ; Krish- 

naji Sahhasad’s p. 69 ; and M. E. Chitnis’ s S'ivdjt Yividha JnCina Vntdra, vol. 

xiii. p. 238 et seq. ; and Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State Papers (p. 14}, where 
the management of religious bequests is mentioned as one of the Panditrao’s functions. 

^ See Letters, Memoranda, &c. (Kavyetihdsasangraha), p. 357. Of, Malcolm’s 
Central India, vol. ii. p. 429. 

® See the Digest of Hindu Law, by Sir Eaymond West and Dr. J. G, Biihler, 
p. 13. ® See Mandiik’s Hindu Law (Introd.), p. xxxii. 

^ K D. Vistdra^ vol. xiii, p, 238, The Mussulman writer whose memorandum is 
summarised at Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State Papers, p. 725 ct seq., says 
incorrectly (at p. 727) that “the nature of the duties and the names of the offices” 
of the Ash^ PradhAna were ‘'chiefly borrowed from the Muhammadans.” 
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la an Ajnapatra or rescript bearing date Marga^irsha Suddha 
4th, Thursday, of the 42nd year of the installation era (1716 
A.D.), and issued by E 4 jd, Shambhu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, it is 
said that it is among the duties of a king of men to destroy any 
tendency towards impiety, and to increase piety in bis kingdom, and 
thus acquire eternal happiness in the life to come.^ And accord- 
ingly it is laid down ^ that heretical opinions, antagonistic to 
religion, should not by any means be allowed to prevail in the 
kingdom; and if perchance they should be found to have mani- 
fested themselves anywhere, the matter should be inquired into 
personally,® and due punishment should be inflicted, so that no one 
else may join in the evil courses, and they may be altogether 
stopped. 

It would thus appear that the MaiAth^ PAj^s considered it then- 
right, or rather their duty, to regulate the religious affairs of their 
subjects, although it is to be remarked that the minister appointed 
for the purpose of attending to this part of the Edja’s duties was 
in fact always a Brdhman, as, indeed, might naturally be expected. 
It further appears that these duties were practically enforced, and 
did not exhaust themselves in being committed to paper. In the 
reign of Sambhaji, the son and successor of Shivdjl, the favourite 
“ Kabji ” Kalusha,^ among his other high crimes and misdemeanours, 
induced the king, against the advice and remonstrance of the re- 
sponsible minister Panditrao, to order Prayaschittas or penances to 
be performed by eminent Brahmans, “masters of six shastras.”® 
What offences or shortcomings were alleged for justifying these 
orders, the document before us does not state, and there is no other 
source of information on the subject known to me. 

Coming down to later times, we find that in the reign of Shahu, 
when Baijiji Bajlrfio was Peshwa, the state had to deal with a dis- 
pute, which was even then one of long standing, between the Brah- 
mans and the Prabhus.® The dispute appears to have commenced, 

^ 7 . /. Visfdra, vol. v. p. 194. 

Ihid., p. 91, and compare Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangralia), p. 9. 

^ That is to say, by the minister, I take it, to whom the order is directed. 

^ See note i, p. 016. Kabji is identical with Kavi, abbreviated to Kab, when 
going with the honorific suffix 7/. In the S^rUivakdvya, vi. 21 et seq, (which was com. 
posed about 1820), and elsewhere, he is represented as an instrument of Aurangzeb- 
Khafi Khan’s account gives no indication, of this being correct. See Elliott’s His- 
tory of India, by Dowson, vol. vii, p. 338 et seq, 

® Mardtht Bdmrdjydcht Bakkm% p. 59. 

^ This is the correct mode of spelling the name of the caste, as claimed by them- 
selves. Tbe change to Parabbu (corrupted by Anglo-Indians to Purvoe) they attribute 
to jealousy. See Kdyastha Prabhdnchi Bakhar (K.P.I.S.), p. 6. In the SimrmM- 
kdvya, viii. 29, the form is Parabhu. 
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indeed, as early as the days of SMvSj V and the settlement come 
to then was, apparently, adhered to during the reigns of Sambliaji 
and EajMm, and the greater part of the reign of Sh^hu himself. 
Towards the latter end of Sh^hu’s reign, however, the dispute was 
rekindled, as thePrabhus were much in favour with Sh4hii, as they 
had been with Shiv^jl.^ The Brahmanas of the day were charged, in 
the Prabhu chronicles, with having interpolated ^ new verses into the 
ParUnic and other works like the Sahyldrikhanda, &c., for the 
purpose of lowering the status of the Prabhu caste. The dispute 
having come before Balaji B^jirao, he wrote to Shahu, recommend- 
ing that the old practice should be adhered to, that the new 
quarrels raised by the Brahmanas should be discountenanced, and 
that they should be given clear and final orders in the matter. 
Sh4hu thereupon sent an order to all the Bxfihmanas of Kliande 
and MAhuli (two villages on the baijks of the Krishn4, where pre- 
sumably the quarrels had then recommenced), ordering that they 
should continue to perform all ceremonies, funeral and other, as the 
same had been theretofore performed during the regime of the 
Bijapur kings, ^ and also in the times of ShivSji, Sambh^ji, 
and Tarabiii, and in the early days even of the then current reign. 
They were directed not to do anything new, not to break any- 
thing old.” At the same time with this order of the sovereign, the 
minister Panditrao Eajhunath appears also to have addressed a 
communication to the BrMimanas aforesaid, reciting briefly the 
order made by Shahu, and adding that the old practice should he 
revived.*'' We learn, however, that although these orders were sent, 
the disputes were not in fact settled, as the Pratinidhi, Jagjivannlo 
Pandit, and his agent Yamaji,^ who vrere managing all affairs at 
Satara on behalf of Shi,hu, would not accept the settlement, seeing 
that Shahu’s end was approaching. Shortly afterwards Shahu died, 
as was expected, and Balaji Bajirao immediately placed both the 
Pratinidhi and his agent Yamaji in prison.' He then proceeded 
to order the old practice as regards the ceremonies among Prabhu 
families to be resumed, and that practice continued undisturbed 
until the end of the administration of Madhavr^o and the beginning 
of that of N^rfiyanr^o. 

^ See X P. (KP.LS.), pp. 10-12. 

- See Chitragiipta’s Life of p. 123. 

See K. P, Bakliar (K.P.LS), pp. 12-17. 

It would seem from this that the Mussulman Rajas also had had to deal with 
the question between the two castes. See below. 

^ See K, P, Bahhar (K.P.I.Si), pp, 12-13, where both letters are set out at length. 

See Grant Duif, voL ii pp. 17, 32. ^ vol. ii. p. 35. 
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Several years after this, in the days of the Peshwa Savai MM- 
havrao, a Brahman named Karhari Eanalekar became '' yavanamaya 
and bhrashta”— that is to say, perverted to Muhammadanism and 
fallen off from Hinduism, He was then, it appears, taken back into 
the fold by certain Bnihmans of Paithana, although, as the Peshwa’s 
order says, this was an unwarrantable proceeding. The re-admis- 
sion naturally led to a split in the Brahman community of the 
place ‘ and then an ofiScer of the Government came upon the scene, 
and by coercion — that is to say, tinder colour of his ofSce — got all 
the Brahmanas, the excommunicated ones and the others, to sit 
down to dinner together. The result, says the Peshwa’s order, P 
was that the whole of the Paithana Brahmans became excommuni- 
cated, and therefore the Sarkar or Government sent two Karkuns to 
administer penance wholesale to them all ; and this was accordingly 
done. The order then, which is addressed to the Deshmukhs and 
Deshpandes of Pargana Jalnapur, after reciting the above-stated 
facts, goes on to direct that the other Brahmans of the Pargana, 
having had intercourse with the Paithana Bnl-hmans, must also per- 
form due penance, according to the ineasure of their intercourse,^ 
through the instrumentality of the two Government Karkuns afore- 
said. This case presents several remarkable features, not the least 
remarkable of which is the severe logic hy which the penance is 
made to extend to all the Brahmanas of the whole Pargana. The 
same severe logic may be noticed in a later case, which occurred in 
^)ctober 1800, soon after the deaths of Nana Padanavis and Para- 
sur 4 m Bhan Patwardhan. It seems then to have been found out 
that one of the household attendants in the Peshwa’s palace, who 
had been, I presume, supposed to be a Brahmana, was in fact of 
a low caste — a saddler. The man was thereupon ordered to be 
punished, and penance was administered to the whole city of Poona 
— that is, presumably, to the Brahmanas of the place, who must 
have been, as they are now, the large majority of the inhabitants.^ 

vSee Letters, Memorairda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 76. A similar question arose 
long afterwards in connection with the case of Sripad Sheshadri, a brother of the 
late Rev. KTirayan Shesluidri, in which the late enlightened Professor Bill G-ang^dhar 
Shastri is understood to have taken a prominent part, which mortally offended the 
orthodoxy of his days. 

- The tedionsness of the ceremonial of penance, and the amount of the money 
coramutation. must both vary with the closeness and frequency of the intercourse. 

'' Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 523. I know of no other source of 
information on the subject than the very short entry there. A curious extension of the 
severity of the logic above alluded to even to dead persons is suggested at Kdyastha 
Prabliunchyd ItiMmcMn Sddhmien {Qrdmanya), p, 9. , See also Letters, Memoranda, 
c^c. (K. T. Sangraha), p. 9, where the circumstances are not very clearly stated. 
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A curious ecclesiastical case was disposed of by Balajt Bajiruo at 
Trimbakeshwar* The Giri and Puri ^ sects of Gosavis had some 

dispute about bathing at Trimbakeshwara in the Simhastha year 

a dispute apparently about who was to have precedence. The 
dispute led, we are told, to severe fights, until Bfilaji Bajirdo having 
offered to settle the matter “ on the part of the Government;'’ the 
two parties agreed to his suggestion; and then the Peshwa, taking 
hold of the hands of each of the Mahants of the two rival sects, 
entered the sacred waters of the ICusavarta with the Mahants for 
his companions. The two Mahants thus entering the water together 
all disputes about precedence ceased.^ 

The Peshwa, howmver, had not been ecpally successful in settling 
another dispute between rival Brahmans, which had arisen also at 
Trimbakeshwara,^ in relation to the temple built by him at that 
place. The consecration of the edifice could not be performed at 
the time 'when Balfiji wished it to be done because the Yajurvedt 
and Apastamba Brahmans had some dispute — the nature of wdiich 
is not more precisely indicated — about the southern gate of the 
temple. How the matter was ultimately settled does not appear.'^ 
It may be here remarked, in passing, that some of the stone used, 
under the orders of the Peshwa, for erecting the Trimbakeshwara 
temple is stated to have been taken from the Muhammadan musjids 
or mosques in the Mogul districts. Whether such mosques were 
then unused and dilapidated or not does not appear.’^ 

Another matter in which the Peshwa of the day failed to carry 
out his own wishes, in consequence of opposition from the people, 
was one which had occurred in the time of the first Bfijinlo. I 
liave not seen any original authority for this, but a note of the 
editor of the Peshwa’s Bakhar says that BajMo, having had a son 
by the Mussalman woman Mastani, wanted to perform the thread 
ceremony upon that son, and make a Brahmana of him/ but that 

^ See Professor H, H. ’Wilson’s Heligions Seots of tlie Hindus, vol i. pp. 202-203. 

See Peshwa'' & BaJc’har, pp. 68-69. Tlie Simasfcha rear falls when Jupiter is in the 
sign Leo ; and see Grant Dulf, vol. ii. p. 71. 

^ E’er another case of unsuccessful interference, see IC P, Balcluir (K.P.I.S.), p, 13 
ct seq,, and the Grdmaiiya section in the same collection, p. 3 et seq. In that case 
there was a series of interferences, all unsuccessful. 

^ See Peshva's BaJekar, pp. 68-69. It appears, however, from Letters, Memoranda, 
&c. (K. I. Sangraba), p. 522, that the consecration of the Trimbakeshwara temple was 
performed by Bjijtr4o II. in Faka, 1728 (a.d. 1806). The delay seems unaccountably 
long, in spite of the difficulty raised by the Brahmans. 

Peshwa’s Bakhar, p, 68. , See also Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, 
vol. vii. pp. 404, 415, 446, and Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. id. 56. 

^ Peshwa's Bakhar , p. 40 That such an idea should have occurred to a Hindu 
defender of the faith is itself rather remarkable as an instance of that relaxation 
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the plan fell tlirongh in. consequence of the opposition of the 
Brahmanas. In a sketch of the career of BajiiAo hearing date in 
1840 (though this is probably the date of the copy, not of the 
original sketch itself) a brief account is given of the sort of €[uasi- 
marriage that was celebrated betw’een BajMo and MastaiiiG The 
account there given is that Mastani was the daughter of the Nabob 
of Hyderabad, that is to say the Nizam, and that the Nabob’s wife 
suggested that their daughter might be married to Blijirao as a 
means of cementing friendship between them. The marriage ^ was 
accordingly celebrated, but with a dagger, and Bajiiuo afterwards 
hrougiit Mastani away, and kept her in a separate mansion, built 
specially for her in a part of the grounds of the Saiiavar p>alace at 
Poona. 

One matter of considerable importance, to which attention is 
being directed among Hindus at the present day, was dealt with by 
an order of the Peshwas — which of them was then in power it is 
not possible to say. The order provided that no Brahman in the 
PiAnta Viii^ should accept a money payment for giving his girl in 
marriage; that whoever receives any money shall forfeit double the 
amount of it to Governraent ; whoever pays any shall forfeit as 
much ; and whoever may act as go-between in arranging sucli a 
marriage, and receive money for his services as such, shall forfeit 
the amount of his brokerage. The official to whom the order is 
conveyed is directed to communicate tiie terms of it in an emphatic 
manner ” to all the Brahman caste, and to all Jamindars, ecclesiastical 

of old traditions wUicli is adverted to fartlicr on. Comp. Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 569. 
Well might Grant Diifl' say that Brijirao was free from “ bigotry.'’ The son, Samher 
Bahaclar, is described as a “ brother ” of Balaji Biljirao in the letter of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to C'ommodore James, dated in 1755 (see Forrest’s Selections from. 
Bombay State Papers, p. io2h The English must have reproduced the nsnal 
designation. Sec also Elliott’s History of India, by Dowsoii, vol. viii, p. 283. 

^ Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 539. The whole story is a cmions 
one, and the Srl^lvahcvya, x. 5 S-di, speaks of it all ns a work of the evil spirit, 
Kali. The acconnts we have of the matter are not all harmonious. See bHvahtvya, 
loo. cit. ; Marathi Sdi/U'dji/a JBal'har, pp* 74-77 ; Kilsiraja’s Blionde BuJdtar, p. 40; 
Peshwa's Bakhnr, pp. 37, 40, 49 ; and Peshwds SaJcdnali^ p. 6. See, too, Forrest’s 
Selections from Bombay State Papers, p. 658. 

^ For a similar instance of a marriage with a sword, see Malcolm’s Central 
India, vol. ii. p. 1 58. 

^ The order relates to this district, as the question which elicited the order arose 
there, not because it was intended to be confined in its operation to that district. 
Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), I3i'-I22. Mann, chap, hi. st. 51 ct seq., and 
chap. ix. st. 98 ct seq., forbids in terms what he stigmatises as the sale of a daughter 
(see also chap. xi. st, 62 ct seq,). The . established name for the transaction in 
Marathi is still Kanyarikraya, Manu’s sanctions are different from those enacted 
by the Peshwa. 
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fimctionaries, officiating priests, and astrologers (Josliis), and to Patils 
and Kulkarnis ; and he is ordered to recover tlie amounts as pre- 
scribed without listening to any pretexts about expenses, &c. The 
letter now published acknowledges receipt of this ordeiythe whole 
of which it recites, and promises to communicate it to the people 
of the town of Vhi and of Government villages, and to Deslimukhs 
and Deshpandes, It is unnecessary to say anything more with 
reference to this order than that its all-embracing character deserves 
notice. All parties to the nefarious transaction are liit at— the 
man who sells his girl, the man who buys her, and the man who 
arranges the bargain and sale. 

It would appear, from the various instances collected above, that 
under Marfithfi rule the union of Church and State was very close 
indeed ; and it was not merely a theoretical, but a practically eii- 
forced union ; and that it was so as well during the regime of the 
Maratha Eajas as under that of the Brahmana Peshwas, though it 
is to be observed, vakat qucmtum, that the order of the Peshwa last 
mentioned bears the usual seal containing tlie name of Eaja Shflhiid 
This is not much to be wondered at, considering that the idea of a 
state leaving all ecclesiastical and religious affairs outside its own 
jurisdiction is not one which is even now universally accepted ; and 
considering 1‘urther that the main inspiring principle of the whole 
movement initiated by Shivaji," and carried on by his successors 
down to the closing years of the Peshwa regime, ^vas the preser- 
vation of the Plindu religion against foreign aggression. The only 
point one is struck by is that the Marathfi Eajas should have been 
prepared and able to meddle so far in religious matters. One pos- 
sible explanation is that the people at large may have accepted the 
claims set up in iavour of Shivfijfs Kshatriya origin, a matter on 
which something more will have to be said in the sequel. On the 
other hand, it is to be observed that the Shastris generally have 
been chary of admitting, and, in fact, have often expressly denied,'^ 

^ Tlie orders mentioned in note 5, p. 256, were issued formally by SliiUni himself, 
throngli the responsible ininister Panditiio, and only on the recommendation of the 
Peshwa. A's to the Peshwa’s other seals, see Journal Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc., vol. 
svi. p. 126. 

- 8ec Krishnaji Sabhdsad's Life of ^^ivaji, pp. 27-28 ; Y. 1 ). YMCira, vol. ix. pp. 
50-53 ; Mardtlu Sdmrdjya Bahhar, p. 76 ; Bhonsle, Letters, M(vmoranda, &c. (K. I. 
Bangralia), p. 147 ; see also Mr. B. D. Nigudkar’s Life of Parasuram Bhdn Patwardhan, 
p. 57 ; and Malcolm’s Central India, toI. 1 p. 67. 

^ See the Gramanya section (KPJ.S.), p. 2; and "West and Buhlcr’s Digest of 
Hindu Law, p. 921, note. The learned authors of that work — Sir R. West and Prof. 
Btlhler—had seen a large number of opinions of Shastris recorded in the various 
British courts of justice in the Bombay Presidency. In other parts of the country, 
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the existence of any castes other than Brahmans and Siidras in 
these modern days. They have generally, I believe, relied on an 
old text of the Bliagawata Parana, which says that the Xaudas ^vere 
the last of the Ivshatriyas ; ^ and they have not, as far as I am 
aware, grappled, from that point of view, with the claims of Shivaji 
to rank as a Ksliatriya — claims which appear to have been at least 
acquiesced in by our Marathfi poet-saint EamadAs," xVnotlier ex- 
planation may, perhaps, be found in the old doctrine that every 
king has more or less of the divine element in liiiii/^ In one pas- 
sage of one of our recently published Bakhars, no less a person 
than the Mogul Emperor of Delhi has been given the benefit of 
that doctrine,'^ If that is allowable a fortiori, must Shivaji and 
Samblalji ])e also allowed to claim a share of the quasi-divine 
character ? 


At this point I cannot resist the temptation to draw attention to 
a passage in Krishiiaji Anant Sabhfisad’s Life of Shivaji. Although, 
as above stated, his movement w^as in essence a religious one, it 
appears that in providing for the preservation of temples and religious 
institutions of his own faith, Shivaji also continued the existing 

also, the Shastris have on various occasions expressed opinions to the same effect. 
They may be seen referred to in the report of a case decided by Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. See Moore’s In<han Ax:)peal Cases, voL vii. pp. 35-37, 46-49. Steele is there 
quoted as showing that the claims to Ksliatriya descent of the Bhonsles and other 
MaiiUh^ families have been denied. The denial is based there, not on the text of 
the Bhagavata, hut on the destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasairama. But this 
would obviously pro^■e too much, for no Shastrt will venture to deny the Ksliatriya 
descent of muna of Ayodhya., and all the later princes of the Ragimvansa, who, of 
course, survived Parasurama. See also Malcolm's Central India, voL i. p. 43. 

For one interpretation of that text see the ojiiiiion of the Benares Pandits set 
out at K. 11 Bakhar (K.P.I.S.), p. 17. The usual interpretation is that the text only 
applies to the l^Tagadha district, not the whole of Bhilratavarsha. 

" See Dasaliodha, xiii. 6. The various mecliasval xiriiices whose coppciqilates have 
been discovered claim to belong to the old Puranio Kshatriya I’amilios, such as 
■^Adavas, &c. Ileimldri describes the Jddha.va or Yddava Prince lUahade^ia as of 
the Somavansa, and as having performed Yajnas. See, too, Journal, Bombay Branch, 
Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. cxliv. ; Forrest^s Selections, p. 726 ; Elliott’s History 
of India, by Dowson, vol vii. p. 254, vol. viii. p. 25S. 

^ In the Grdmanya section (K.P.I.S.), p, 5, it is stated that when the dissensions 
between the Bralimanas and Prahlms ivere going on in the lifetime of Karayanrao 
Peshwa, the champions of the former said ; “ What does it matter what is in the 
vSastras 1 MTio looks at tiiem ? . . . They are sovereigns, and it is necessary to act 
as they direct.” 

^ See Raghmiath Yadav’s Panipat Bakhar, pp. 19-20, and compare M. E, Chitnis’s 
Life of Rajaram I., p. 71, and also Bhan &theb*$ Bakhar, 'p, 56, and Chitragnpta'.s 
p. 137. And for a Muhammadan account of the Barmna of the Emperor of 
Delhi, which is probably to be explained by this doctrine, see Dowson’s Elliott, 
vol. vii. p. 284. 

See BrUlvaMvya, viii, 56, 
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grants in favour of Mussulmau Pirs, mosques, &c., for keeping up 
lights and religious services.^ As this Life professes to have been 
written at the desire of Eajfirara, the second son of Shivaji, and as 
there is some internal evidence to confirm the statement, tlie infor- 
mation fiirnislied by Shivfijfs biographer is obviously of great historic 
value. 

To return, however, to our main point. It is necessary to note, 
ill connection with this matter of the union of Church and State, 
that it is clear from the Ivayastha Prabhimchi Bakliar,^ and some 
other evidence, that the Mussulman sovereigns were also on occa- 
sion called on to deal with these ecclesiastical cases arising among 
their Hindu subjects. It appears, for instance, that in the course 
of the quarrels between the Brahmans and Prabhus in the Konkaii, 
the two parties once went to the local Mogul officer for redress. 
The officer was a Mussulman, and he pointed out that he knew 
nothing of the Shiistras of the litigants. lie therefore told them both 
to go to their principal sacred place, Benares, and obtain a decision 
from the Pandits there, and promised that he v’ould enforce such 
decision. The Kfiyastha Bakhar goes on to say that the parties did 
repair to Ben fires accordingly, and there a great Sabhfi, or assembly 
of the Pandits was held, and after high debate it was determined 
that the Prabhus were genuine Kshatriyas, and entitled to tlie benefit 

^ See SabMsad’s Life of p. 27, and also Elliott’s History of India, by How- 

son, voL yii. p. 260, which is of very si^ecial value, as containing the testimony of a 
Mussulman and hostile historian. Compare, also, clauses 7 and 12 of the treaty 
mentioned at Forrest’s Selections from. Bombay State Papers, p. 41, though it is to 
bo remarked that the Portuguese, who got the bexiefit of those clauses, do not 
appear to have shown any similar liberality themselves. See Sdshti Ba Kahn, p. i, 
and Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, vol. vii. pp. 211, 345. With this compare 
the Delhi Emperor’s prohibition of cow- slaughter, procured by the influence of 
Mahddjl Sindhia (Grant Duff, vol. iii. p. 76, and Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. p. 
164). The direction given by the Government of Bombay to Colonel Keatinge not to 
kill bullocks (see Forrest’s Selections, p. 216) stands on a somewhat different footing. 
This subject of tolerance reminds one of a note of Sir John Malcolm’s in his very 
sympathetic and fascinating account of Ahalyabiti, the saintly queen of the Holkar 
family. See Central India, vol. i. p. 194. Here, too, X)erhaps, I may be permitted 
to di’aw attention to a passage in Holkar’s Kaifiyat (p. loS), which shows the 
Holkar “ taking the guise of a fakir ” in connection with the Mussulman Moharram 
— a practice which prevails among Hindus to the present day. See also, in connec- 
tion with this last point, Mardtht Sdnirdjya Bakhar, x>. 41, and Forrest’s Selections 
from Bombay State Papers, p. i. 

2 See pp. 8-9. At a later stage of these dissensions, in the days of Nana Fada- 
navis’s power, the Prabhus said : “All our caste says, Convene an assembly of Pandits 
and determine our status. Then let an order of the state be issued, and it wdll be 
our duty to have the ceremonies perforihed as ordered. Only let the state order be 
given after due consideration.” See the Grtoanya section (K.P.I.S.), p. 17 ; see 
also K, P. Bakhar, p. 17, and our note 4, p. 256. 
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of Anodic ceremonies,^ and to be taught the sacred Gayatrt verses. 
After this decision the Brahmans are said to have been satisfied, 
and to have agreed to conduct the ceremonies for the Prabhus in 
the regular manner. And it is further stated subsecj[ueritlv that this 
was accord ingiy done. 

There is a passage in the Bakhar of the battle of Kurdla ^ which 
illustrates how the ecclesiastical jurisdiction thus indicated was 
invoked, and how it was practically invoked on its judicial side. 
At Taleguam it seems there was a Briihman woman who lived in 
adultery with a Mnssalman.^ The Brahmans of the place made 
a complaint about this to ISTana Fadanavis at Poona, stating the 
facts, and adding that the days of Brahmanism were gone I Nana, 
expressed his disbelief of the charge, but appointed a l^inch. or board 
of arbitrators ^ to investigate it. The Panch were apparently bribed 
by tlie Mussalrnan, and even before the time for final decision was 
reached betrayed a tendency to decide in his favour, and to hold 
that the charge was false. Thereupon ‘‘ a hundred or two hundred 
Brahmans ” gathered together and proceeded to Poona. There they 
went before the tent of the Peshwa (who was starting with his 
army on the expedition which ended at Kharda), and sat tliere in 
the middle of the day with torches blazing. AATieii the Peshwa 
came out of the tent the Brahmans set up a loud cry, ‘‘ Har 1 Har ! 
Mahildeva.'"’ And on the Peshwa desiring to know the meaning of 
it all, they said they had come from Talegaum, stated their whole 
case, and explained that they had lighted torches at mid-day as 
there was so much darkness — that is, absence of justice — prevailing 
in the kingdom. Nana was thereupon sent for, and subsecpieritly 
the arbitrators, and finally the accused woman. The woman, on 
being asked, at first remained silent. But cane-sticks being ordered 
to be sent for,''" she acknowledged her guilt, and the Peshwa there- 

^ Tlio ceremonies for SUdras are performed with I’uranic, not Vedic Mantras. See 
"West and Blihler's Digest, pp. 920“92i, inter alia. But see, too, Mandlik’s Hindu I^aw, 
]). 56, wliere a somewhat different view is expressed by Nilakantha Bliatta as regards 
adoptions. 

- Tins is Grant Duff’s s]pelling of the name, winch lias been copied into some 
.subsequent works. The correct spelling is Kharda. 

See the Kharda Bahhar, p. 5. 

As to this mode of administering criminal justice, see Grant Dnff, vol. ii. p. 237 
and a very full and interesting account in Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. p. 55C 
et seq., vol. ii. p. 290 et seq., and p. 426 et seq. As to what is said by Grant Duff about 
women and Bifilnnans not being put to death, compare M. R. Chitnis’s Life of 
Shrihu the Younger, pp. 72--S0, the Peshwah Bakhar, p. 132, and Forrest’s Selections 
from Bombay State Papers, p. 1 8. 

^ This is in accordance with old tradition. Compare the Mudrarakshasa drama, 
Act V. ; ‘Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol, ii. p. 225, See also Malcolm’s Central India. 
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upon decided that both the accused persons were guilty— a decision 
in which YajnesVar Sh^stri^ is stated to have concurred. The 
sentence was, that the male culprit was ordered first to be paraded 
through the streets of Poona on the back of a donkey with his 
face turned towards the back of the animal, and then tied to the 
foot of an elephant and killed; and the female culprit, as she could 
not be sentenced to death, ^ was banished from the kingdom. 

The various incidents to which we have thus referred illustrate 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Maratha sovereigns in all its 
aspects. We see from them that those sovereigns, as heads at 
once of the State and the Church, to borrow a modern European 
expression, exercised legislative powers, judicial powers, both by 
themselves direct and through the medium of arbitrators, adininis- 
trative powers by the hands of a departmental minister, and execu- 
tive powers through the instrumentality of Government Ivarkuns. 
And the documents, it may be added, which furnish this informa- 
tion extend over nearly the whole period of Maratha rule, from the 
time of Sliivaji down to that of Savfii Mfidhavrao. 

It has been already stated that the Maratha Efijits who claimed 
and exercised the wide ecclesiastical jurisdiction thus indicated in 
outline were regarded as Kshatriyas. The recently published docu- 
ments contain many allusions to this point ; but from those which 
relate to Shivaji himself,^ it rather appears, if we read between the 
lines, that the claim set up on his behalf to be of the Kshatriya 
race was not universally regarded as really and truly tenable, 
although, from considerations of policy and expediency, it might be 

vol. i. p. 575. For a Muhammadan prince’s use of the torture to extract information, 
see Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, vol. vii. p. 322. 

^ Compare Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. p. 558. 

- See note 4, p. 263. The punishments here mentioned were in ordinar}^ use in those 
days for certain offences. The infamous Ghdsiram Kotwal was subjected to the parade 
called Dhincla (see Peslnm's Bdkhar, p. 157), though he appears to have had a camel 
instead of a donkey to ride on. Some of Harityanrao Peshwa’s murderers, and the 
pretended Saditshivrilo Ebau (Grant Duff’s spelling of this name as Sewdashesrao 
is incorrect), were tied to the feet of elephants and thus killed (comp. P’orrest’s 
Selections, p. 4, and Elliott’s History of India,, by Dowson, vol. vii. p)p. 359-360), 
others were beheaded or shot, and some had torches tied to their bodies, which 
were then lighted, and they were thus burnt to death after their fingers had been 
pierced with needles. See Hcs/mu’s Bakhar, p. 132. It may, perhaps, be added that 
about the manner of the death of the pretended Sadfishivrao Bhilu there are varying 
accounts given. See the PesMoa's Bahhar, p. 134, a,iid Penh mt SakdvaU, p. 30; Mr. 
B. D. Nigudkaf s Life of Parasthmtm Bhtin Patawardhan, p. 40 ; Grant Duff’, vol. ii. 
p. 331, and note there *, and Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, vol. viii. p. 294. 

Bee, inter alia, Chitragnpta’s Life, pp. 108, 116, 16S ; and cf, Marathi Sdmrdjya 
Bakhar, p. 47. 
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conceded. . From the biographies of Shivaji by Krishnajt Anant Sab- 
lAsad ^ and by Chitragiipta/^ it seems to follow that the search for 
the origin of Shivajfs family, which resulted in the discovery that he 
belonged to the Shisode’^ clan of Eajpiits who reigned in Udayapur/' 
was not commenced until after the idea of a formal installation 
(or Alehisheka) had been first started ; and Malhar Efiinrao Cliitnis’s 
narrative, although it proceeds on the assumption of the fact as 
already established, rather indicates that Gibgfibhatta, the great Pandit 
of Benares, whose services were put in requisition for the installation 
ceremonies, had some considerations of policy put to him before he 
was persuaded to join in those ceremonies.^ They had also to strain 
a point when, as a preliminary to the installation, the thread cere- 
mony essential for a Ivshatriya was performed on Shivaji at a time 
when he was “ forty-six or fifty years old,” and had already had two 
sons, — an irregularity which also was, we are told, expressly assented 
to by all the assembled Brahmans and Pandits.^ How the assem- 
bled Brahmans and Pandits worked their way to this decision none 
of our authorities states. Farther, it is remarkable that none of 
them anywhere mentions the performance of the thread ceremony 
upon any of the members of Shivaji’s family except the ones who 
were installed on the Gadi,”^ and then that ceremony is mentioned in 
connection with the installation ceremony.^ In view of these facts, 
it may be permissible to doubt whether tlie statements of both 

^ See p. 6S. - Page 98. 

3 See V, D. vol, x. p. 44. 

^ See Cliitnis’s SIuUiu, p. 9 ; see too F. ./>. VistCira^ vol. ix. p. 32 ; Gupte’s Bhonsle 
BakJim', p. 4 ; Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangralia), p. 362 ; M. R. Cbitnis’s 
Life of Shalm the Younger, pp. 101-102, where the different practice of the old 
Uda-ypur family in a certain matter of ceremonial is referred to. It will be remem- 
bered that the Udaypiir family were the oldest of the Rajput clans (see Grant Luff, 
vol. i. p. 27), and that they were the only family which had not permitted a daughter 
of theirs to marry into the family of the Great Mogul. Bee Elphinstone’s History of 
India, by Cowell (3rd edit,), pp. 480, 506-507, and Malcolm’s Central India, vol, i. 
p. 44, note ; vol. ii. pp. 126-1 28, and note ; but also j). 4S2. 

r. D. Ti&'iJajYf, vol. xiii. 202. See also the History of the Ohitnis ramily 
(K.P.LS.), pp. 6, 8, and K. P, Bahliar (KP.LS.), pp. lo-ii. 

See F. i>. VkUira, vol. xiii. p. 203. See, too, Forrest’s Selections, p. 22, which 
pavssage appears to rnc to illustrate a remark made in note i, p. 253, that the trans- 
lation of the lidyagad BaJcliar is probably a very condensed translation, and not 
verhatim, ■ ■ . ■■ ■ ^ 

^ Rajaram’s is mentioned by M. R. Ohitnis, T’; D. Yutdra^ vol. xiii. p. 248, but Ms 
case was peculiar. 

® E.g,^ see Cliitnis's Life of Riljar^m II., p. 2. Sambhtljfs thread ceremony 
appears to lia\'e taken place at a much earlier age than Siviljf s ; apparently it was 
celebrated as a preliminary to his installation as Yuvanlj or heir-apparent. See 
below. 
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Krislmaji Anaut Sabhasad ^ and Malhar Eamrao Chitiiis/ about 
SlifihajLj the father of Shivaji, claiming to be a Eajput of the Shi«ode 
clan, or about Jaysing, Mirza Eaja of Jaypur, acknowledging Shivajl 
as a Ksliatriya, and dining with him before the installation, deserve 
to be entirely trusted. That at a later time the )Satara Eajas;' 
and the ISTiigpur Bhonsles, and the Ghorpades and otliers claimed 
to be Kshatriyas, is a matter which^ after Shivajfs affair, need 
excite no surprise. The explanation of it all is contained in a pas- 
sage in K.. A. Sabhasad’s Life.^ He says that Gagabhatta was much 
pleased with the splendid reception given him by Shivaji,'^ and it 
was Gagabhatta who suggested,^ that while a Mussalmau Padsha 
sat on the throne, and had the chhatra or umbrella indicative of 
sovereignty, it was not proper that Shivajl, who had achieved what 
he had, should not adopt the formal ensigns of kingship.' And it 
was when this suggestion was accepted by Shivaji, and a formal 
Alehisheka determined on, that it became necessary to look into the 
origin of the family, and to promulgate that Shivilji was by birth a 
Kshatriya.® Taking the whole evidence together, it looks like a 
case of a more or less deliberate manipulation ^ of facts and religious 
rules in aid of a foregone conclusion, adopted for a purely political 
purpose. 

^ See Life, pp. 28, 38. In 1747 Ka-ja Ba,klit Singh, aBiUhor, speaks of the Marfi- 
thits as a contemptible tribe from the Dekkan. 

- See Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, toL viii. p. 209, See V, D. Vistdra, 
voi. X. pp. 44, 1 19 j voi. xiii. r>. 202, where Sivitji claims that other members of his 
family are reigning in Catch and Nepal. 

® See MQ.TiUld Sdmrdjya Bakhar, p, 116, and the references already given, also 
Scott’s Deccan, vol. i. j)* 32 n.; vol. ii. p. 4; Forrest’s Bombay Selection.^, p. 725 
(which is a Mussulman’s account in 1781). 

^ Fage 38. ' . ■ 

® Chitragupta appears to say that Gagfibhatta had come of his own motion to see 
Sivaji (Life, p, 95). The other authorities point the other way. 

He is said to have got a lakh of rupees as a present. See the History of the 
Ohitnis Family (K.P.I.S.), p. 6, note. 

^ Sivaji is stated to have been himself rather keen about having his Munja or 
thread ceremony performed. See Chitragupta’s Life, p. 84. Intho MardtJd Sdmrdji/a 
Ba 7 chm% p. 47 (see also B. >S. Gupte’s Balhar (K.P.I.S.)> p. 8), it is said that he was 
at one time going in for the regular Brahmariical life in preference even to the 
Kshatriya life, after having been taught the Gayatri Maiitra {Om tat mhitur, &c.) by 
Gitg^bhatta. But from this extreme he allowed himself to be dissuaded by his 
•officers. He then also ordered that no mean employment was to be gh'en to BrMi- 
mans, and he made some transfers accordingly. See also Grant Duff, voL i. 
p. 266, and Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State Papers, pp. 20-21. 

8 In the S'rUivakdvya, iv. 23-29, ^ivajt and Gcig^bhatta are both censured for the 
whole proceeding, which is said to have been due to the suggestion of the evil 
.si^irit, Kali, and which led, it, is said, to losing his hidden wealth. 


^ The S'ivaMvya expressly charges GS-gabhatta with this. 
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Of similar manipiilatioiis, or more proiiouiiced and direct viola- 
tions of religious rules of greater or less importance, the dociiinents 
before ns afford sundry other examples. One of the earliest occurred 
in connection with the arrangements for the accommodation of 
Sambhaji, when Sluvdji, after the flight from Delhi, was obliged, in 
order to disembarrass himself of all impediments, to leave the young 
prince behind liiin. It appears that some of Aimmgzeb’s people 
suspected that the boywvas not, as pretended, a son of the 13 rah- 
nian Kasipant, in whose charge he was, and in order to silence 
their suspicions, Kasipant was obliged to accept their challenge, 
and to eat out of the same dish as Sambbdji. The Eraliman made 
the ofience as light as he could make it by taking a quantity of 
parclied and flattened rice, called poke, ^ mixed with curds on a 
plantain leaf, for the purpose of eating in presence of Aiirangzeb's 
myrmidons. These men made a favourable report to the Emperor, 
and Sambhaj! was saved. But one of Shivijfs biograpliers, Cliitra- 
gupta, says, that the Brahman K^ipant secretly performed penance 
for what he had done.*’^ It is to be remarked that Sarnbhaji is 
•stated by the same writer to have been dressed like a Bralinmn,^ 
with a dliotar tied round the waist, and also with tlie sacred 
thread, which he did not get as of right till about 1679, when 
Shivaji had Ids thread ceremony performed, with a view to instal 
him as Yuvarfija or lieir-apparent.'^ 

^ Tlie rice not being cooked, as ordinary rice has to be, was not so objectionable 
for the intended purpose as ordinary cooked rice would have been. It may be noted 
that Khafi Klian’s account (Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, vol vii. pp. 285-292) 
inakes no reference to this episode. The Brahman Kiti^ipant is there called Kabkalas, 
and identified (p. 205) with tlie Kabji who became so notorious under Sambhiljl 
The author of the note there does not seem to have been aware that Kabkalas is an 
abridged form of Kabi or Kair Kahisa, which fact harmonises all the various forms 
of the spelling of the name. 

- Page 75. The other authorities mentioned farther on say nothing about any pen- 
ance. This test of dinner together appears to have been frequently applied in MarflthU 
history. See, inter alia ^ MardtM Sdmrdjtfa Bakhar^ p. 32 (this is about Sambhaj!); 

i). YutCtra, vol. x. p. 202 (ditto) ; Giipte’s Bkomlc Bahliar, p. 9 (this also relates 
to Sambliaji), p, 20 ; M. R. Ohitnis’s Life of Riljaram II., p. 2 ; and see Grant Huff, 
vol. ii. p. 39, and Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. pp. 131 149 w.; and Asiatic 

Researches, vol. iii. p. 137. For two curious incidents connected with the dinner 
question, see llolkar's Kaifiya% p. 4, and Gupte’s Bhomle Bahhar^ p. 31. 

^ See Chitragupta’s Life, p. 77, and K JD, Vistdra^ vol. x. p. 185. He was said to 
have been dressed like a girl. See Scott’s Heccan (based on Ferishta), vol. ii. p. 16. 
It is curious, in this connection, to notice that when SavM Mfidhavrao was going to 
his father-in-law’s house for his wedding, he is stated to have put on, not the 
old Brahman dress, but a silk fentH or sash, tied round the head, a long coat, and 
trousers (see FesJma^s Bakha 7 % p. 139}, He put on trousers also when sitting in 
Durbar. See ibul.f p. 105. 

^ See V. JD. Vistdra, vol xiii. p. 242. According to the account of Kafi Khan, 
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A similar occurrence took place again in Shivaji’s family on his 
father Shahaji's death, when, in spite of the prayers of her son, 
Jjjibrd, ShShajfs widow, at first insisted on preparations being 
made for her sacrificing herself as a Sati. Ohitragupta s Life shows 
that the argument which ultimately prevailed with the lady was 
that, if she insisted on having her own w^ay, Shivaji’s life could not 
be relied on, and the empire established by him would at once 
cease to bed Similar instances are not wanting in subsequent 
years in the days of the Peshwa power. The great violation of 
religious rules which was involved in the Braliman Pesliwas taking 
to the military profession is become so familiar, and almost such a 
matter of course, so to say, that it hardly strikes one sufficiently in 
the present day as having been in truth of that character.'^ In 
the protest made by the eminent Eamshastri against the Peshwa 
Madhavrao BallfiFs devoting too much time to religions obser- 
vances, their incompatibility with those duties of Kshatriyas which 
the Peshwas had undertaken is the strongest point in the argument; 
and the departure from the ordinances of the faith is assumed as 
an accomplished and irreversible fact, not a matter seriously under 
discussion at alL^ Another story of similar significance is told of 
the same eminent Peshwa Madhavrao. Wiien he was arranging for 
his expedition against Hyder Ali, he sent a summons to the Bhoiisle 
chief of Nagpur to come over to join the Marathi army. The 

Sambliaji had been married before he \Yent to DelJii with Sivaji. This follows from 
the statement that his wife wanted to become a Sati on hearing of the news of 
Sambhaji’s death at Allahabad (see Elliott’s History of India, by Bowson, vol. vii. 
p. 292), If so, Sambhjiji’s Minrja also must have taken place after his marriage. See 
note S, p. 26 V 

1 Fag-e 85. 

- See V. I). Vistdm, voL xvi. J 3 - 284, for what a Brrihrnan of our own day says 
about it. See, too, Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. p. 77. In the 8 'rUvvalcdvya, viii. 
4, Shahu’s reign is extolled, in the well-established conventional style, as showing all 
castes devoted to their respective duties ; and immediately afterwards, at viii. 22 et 
serj.^ -we read of that same Shahu ordering Bahiropant Pingle and Bilhijt VivSvaniUb, 
the first of the Peshwas, to go on a military expedition, which the latter is stated 
to have undertaken forthwith ; and again, at viii. 49, Bajirao I. is made to speak 
of himself as both a BrMiman and Kshatriya. See also ibid. siv. 49, which relates to 
the death of VisvA-sr^o at Panipat, and ?6ic^.,(Appendix xi. 19), where the Raja of Kolha- 
pur is said to have twitted Para. 4 uril,m Bh^u Patwardhan with having deserted his 
duties as a BriUiman. In the memorandum by a Mussulman writer (dated 1781-82) 
summarised in ForresPs Selections from Bombay State Papers, p. 725 et seq., this 
point is made against the Peshwas (p. 728). The remarks of the writer are note- 
worthy (see also Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. p. 75). It is curious that the per- 
sons thus teaching the Br^hmanas their duty should have been, one a Manltha, and 
one a Mussulman, who quotes Manu against them ! 

^ See Grant Duff, vol, in p. 209. 
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Blionsle’s agent at Poona went to consult with the ex-ininister 
Saklulnlm Bapu as to what should be done. The latter was afraid 
to give his counsel openly, as the Peshwa’s Karkun was present 
but he managed to convey his advice to the Bhonsle’s agent without 
the Karkun understanding the point. He suggested to one of two 
persons who were sitting near him playing chess that, as the pawms^ 
of his opponent had advanced in force, he should take back his king 
a square or two. The Bhonsle’s agent, taking the hint, at once 
wTote off to his master to advise that he should not come to Poona 
in pursuance of the Peshwa’s summons, but should go back the one 
or two stages he had advanced from Kagpur. This was done accord- 
ingly, and MMliaviAo, who had a great reputation for obtaining news 
of everything that was going on in which he was interested,^ heard 
of the Blionsle’s return to his capital ; and he also heard of Sakhanfm 
Bapu’s advice, which had led to it, though the latter was perceived 
only by him hidden under the facts he learnt from the cross-examina- 
tion of the Karkun. MfidhaviAo was a man of very strong will. 
He at once sent for the Blionsle’s agent, and told him of his master’s 
return to Kagpur on the advice of Saklnfr^m B4pu, and added, If 
your master is in Poona within fifteen days, well and good ; if not, 
I will pay no heed to my being a Brahman, but will break his head 
with a tent-peg 1 ” 

The matter may perhaps be said to be carried a step farther 
when a Brahman Karkun, writing of* the end of the Brahman 
Parasuram Bhau Patwardhan’s life, writes as follows The end 
of the deceased was excellent, for he served the Peshw\as, performing 
a Kshatriya’s duties to the very last.” But even if we pass from 
the case of these secularised Brahmans, we find, in the instance of 
the priests of Kay agaum, and perhaps I may add of the Swarrii 
of Dhfivadasi, that ihese men also, while still living as religious 
Brahmans, devoted themselves to worldly, that is to say to political, 
pursuits. Of the latter I only know li'om the recently published 
Chronicle and the note in Grant Duff’s History.^ The original 
correspondence alluded to I have not seen ; but, with regard to the 

Pawns in Marathi are called I\yadas, which also means soldiers. 

- Nana Fadanavis is believed to have adopted and carried out Madbavrao’s system 
of obtaining news from everywhere. See Givmt BnU’, vol. ii. p. 229. As to Nana, 
oorripare .PcsJmrt's Balchar, pp. 146-14S, inier alia, 

3 Feshn-as Bal'liar, p. 94. For a more ferocious story about Ruglioba Dada, see 
Pesltwa's B((Wiar, pp. Sl-82. 

Letters, Memoranda, &c, (K. I. Sangraha), p. 501. This is nearly all reproduced 
in the Life of Bhau, by Mr. Nigudkar, recently published, p. 123. 

^ Grant Duff, vol. i. p, 523 n. 
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former, the published letters show that they lent money at interest 
to the Peshwas, were consulted by them about men and things con- 
nected with the state, and, in fact, took an active and personal, if 
occasional, part in public affairsd Another point of the same sort 
may be noted as being a somewhat remarkable one. Among the 
])apers recently published is a letter addressed to the Peshwa Savai 
Madhavrao by his grandmother, Gopikabai, in reply to a request by 
the former for advice as to how he should conduct himself. (3ne 
of the directions given to her grandson by the old lady, the widow 
of Billiiji Pajiriio, was that he should cut short his Sandhya or daily 
worship, and that, while the household priests performed the general 
daily wmrsliip of the household gods, he should only offer the leaves 
of the Tiilsi plant.^ Such a direction, given by a woman, and to 
a young boy wdio was only just learning to read, write, and cipher, 
affords somewhat remarkable evidence of how the exigencies of the 
times were operating to relax the rigours of the old religious obser- 
vances, even in the family of the Peshwa defenders of the faith. 
Gopikabai was a very practical lady, of quick intelligence and strong 
will ; she must have seen the course of life of several prominent 
men in the liistory of the Peshwa regime,"^ and drawn therefrom the 
conclusions which she embodied in her advice to her grandson. 

There ai'e one or two curious facts to note in connection with the 
relaxation of the rules regarding the taking of food. The first point 
I take at second-hand from a note by the editor of the Life of 

^ See Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), pp. 2 ee seq. In tins connection, 
the metamorphosis of G-osavis into soldiers may also be noted. Bee Grant Duff, voL 
in. pp. 33, 33S, and compare, -mkr alia, Bhuu Bdheh’s Balkar, p. 53 ; Ilollcir's Kaifiyat, 
p. 53 ; see also Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, vol. vii. p. 294, and Malcolm’s 
Central India, vol. ii. 17. 168, ■ 

2 See Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Bangiaha), p. 458 ; ]". B. VutCtra, vol. v. 
p. 179, where also Gopikabai’s letter is published. 

'• Sec Grant Duff, vol. ii. pp. 120, 168, and compare, inter alia, Bhuu Sdheh's Balchar, 
pp. 8g~-9o, Peshim's 61, 64-65, and Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State 

I’apers {pp. 250-251), for what was thought of her among the English in those days. 
Their prejudices, however, in favour of R%hoba D;lda, their ally, are pretty clearly 
perceptible there as elsewhere (e.y,, seep. 267), and require to be always borne in 
mind in such matters (see also p. 677), See further about Gopikabrd, Elliott’s 
History of India, by Dowson, vol. viii. p. 287. 

^ The Muhammadan observer whose memorandum is summarised and translated 
in Mr. Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State Papers (pp. 725 ct seq.) speaks of the 
rule of the Brahman Peshwas as an “ ecclesiastic government,” and goes on to say 
that '‘this union of spiritual and temporal authority forms a two-headed monster in 
society, which frightens an ignorant world into submission ; ” and adds finally, that 
"a great portion of the temporal power was, however, soon transferred to its proper 
ministers, the laity, who, of course, endeavoured to shake the unnatural yoke of civil 
Brahmanical authority,” 
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ShuiiU; Avritten by Malhar EilinrS.o Chitnis. The Pratinidlii Para- 
suram Trimbak, having come under the displeasure of Shalm on 
account of his son's having gone over to the Kolhapur interest, Avas 
about to be put to death by Shahu's orders, when Khando Ballal 
Ohitnis hastened to the spot, and interceding for the Pratinidhi, 
saved his life. From that time forward it is said that one promi- 
nent member of the family of Khando Cliitnis was, for several years, 
always asked to the Sifiddha or anniversary dinners in the Prati- 
nidhfs family, in company with the Brahmans invited.^ Two similar 
departures from strict rule in regard to dinners are mentioned in 
the Bakhar of the battle of Kharda. After the victory, the Pesliwa 
was taken round by Kana Fadanavis to honour the various Sardars 
with a visit. Among others, they called on the two Sardars of the 
Sindhia, Jivaba Dad a and Lakhoba Kaiia. There the Peshwa was 
invited to what is called a fan'll — that is, a dinner, about which 
there are fewer ceremonial and other difficulties than about the 
ordinary preparations. The Peshwa turned to Nana saying, These 
people are Shenvis ; “ how can their request be granted ? " Where- 
upon Nana said, “ The preparations have been made by our Brrihman 
cooks ; what does it matter if they are Shenvis ? Jivaba’s wishes 
must not be baulked. He has used his sword well. Such difficul- 
ties in the case of our Sardars must be overcome." Then the Peshwa, 
and also the Biilhmans who accompanied him, sat down to the faral 
— the Peshwa taking something only for form's sake, and the rest 
taking the faral in the usual way. From the narrative in the 
Bakhar, it seems clear that all parties thought that something not 
in accordance with the prevailing rules was being done, and that the 
justification or excuse for its being done was found in the political 
exigencies of tlie occasion. From Jivaba Dada's tents the Peshwa 
proceeded to those of Parasuram Bhau Patwardhan.'^ Here, too, 
the Peshwa had an invitation to stay for dinner. There was, of 
course, no caste difficulty here, as both parties belonged to the same 

^ Page 26. I can now refer to an original authority from the Frabhu side of the 
matter. See the History of the Cliitnis Family (K.P.LS,), p. 21. See also K. P. 
Balclmr (K.P.LS.), p. 13 «. As to the historical event, of the saving of the Prati- 
nidhi’s life, see G-rarit Diilf , vol. i. X-). 426, whore, however, as said in the beginning 
of this paper, tho xiarticular episode referred to in the text is not even hinted at. 

- Page 20. The Shenvis are called ‘^fish-eating Brithmans” in Chitragnpta’s Life 
of Sivaji, XI. 123, where there are certain paragraphs, pronounced by the editor on 
good grounds to be interpolated, which are nevertheless of interest from an historical 
point of view. Tho objection of the Pesliwa mentioned above was based upon tlie 
prevailing custom, which must have originally arisen from the Shenvis being then, 
as now, ordinarily a fisli-eating caste, while other classes of Brahmans are not such, 

^ Kharda Bakhar, p. 20. 
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caste division. But the Peshwa said to Nana; Parasuram Bliau is 
in mourniug ; ^ what should be done ? ’’ Again Nana was up to the 
occasion, and ready with his practical advice. Bhau s wishes,” said 
Nana, must not be baulked on such an occasion as this ; some way 
out of the difficulty about the mourning shall be found.'’ “ Ulti- 
mately the Peshwa consented, and he and all his party took their 
nocturnal meal at Parasuram Bhau’s camj:) — Bhau himself sittin^''^ 
apart, and not in the same row with his guests, in conseciiience of 
his mourning. The writer of the Eakhar says, that in consequence 
of the Peshwa s condescension, Bhdu forgot his grief for the loss of 
his nephew, and told ^ the Peshwa that the latter’s staying to dinner 
in the house of mouiming'^ was an ample reward to him;" 

On the next point of this sort to which I now proceed to draw 
attention, the evidence is not quite as clear as could be wished. 
Such as it is, however, I will adduce it. One of the most splendid 
festivities celebrated during the days of the Peshwa power was on 
occasion of the first marriage of Saviti Mddhavrao. The festivities 
are described in much detail in the Peshwa' s Bahhar!' There is 

^ Parasuram Bliaii’s nephew had been killed at the battle of Kharcla, and for ten days 
after his death his house and all his family would be in a state of ceremonial impurity. 

- This idea is worthy of note. 

® Page 20. Jivabil Dridtl also had expressed himself in terms of similar gratitude. 

^ In his recently published Life by Nigudkar, Parasuram Jlhaii is stated to have 
been a very idious Hindu. His request to the Peshwa, therefore, is remarkable, as 
well as the Pesliwa-’s comx^liance and Nanti’s counsel. 

^ Tlie elder MadliavTao Peshwa’s dining with Janojt Bhonsla, as mentioned in the 
Life of the Nagx)ur Chitnises (R.P.I.S.), p. 3^ does not seem to have been a matter 
of much religious or social significance. It appears from Mr. Forrest's Selections 
from Bombay State Papers, p. 162, that the same Peshwa once invited Mr. Mostyn 
to stay and suj) with him,” and that Mr. Mostyn did so. How the supper went off, 
and what were the details of the arrangements made, one would have liked to know, 
but no information is forthcoming on that head, as far as I am aware, 

Pp. 135, 144. The Peshwa' s Pakhar gives an account of some other tamdslms 
liold about the same time, the DivAli, Shinga, and other festivities, which were 
<icle.brated on a grander scale than usual, at the instance mainly of Mahd;iji Sindhia. 
The editor of the Peshwa' s Bakhar observes upon these latter, that they were part 
of Mahadjfs scheme for establishing his own XDOwei' over the Pesliwas and the 
Maratha kingdom of the Deccan. That having regard to Sava,!' Mfidhavrao being in 
reality a child, Mabudji may have had some such scheme in his liead is not imjms- 
sible, as he was not himself much of a lover of j)omp for its own sake. (See Mal- 
colm’s Central India, vol. i. xe. 125, and Forrest’s Bombay Selections, p. xxix.'> But 
that these tamdslms were not to the taste of Hana Fadanavis, and were in some sort 
of wa,y forced upon him, is an observation which rests on no evidence, and is rather 
contrary to such slight evidence as there is. See Peshwa' s Bakhar, pp. 167 --172, 175, 
193 (the last two passages relate to events which took x^lace after MahMajfs death). 
See, ton, Bhdu. Saheh's Bakhar, p. 90, and the ballad at V, B, Vistdra, voL v, p. 200, 
and G-rant Duff, sml. ii. p. 139, with which compare Elliott’s History of India by 
Dowsou, AX)1. iii. p. 280, and KAs! Bai^s narrative, 3 Asiatic Researches, p. 124. 
There would seem to have been a general degeneration .all round. 
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also a memorandam dated Sake, 1704 (a.d. 1782), containing a 
most elaborate series of directions as to each one of the innumerable 
elements making up “the pride, pomp, and circumstance ” of a 
glorious marriage, including even the perfumery, the refreshments, 
and the amusements to be provided, the men to superintend them, 
and so forth. ^ Among other things, the memorandum directs that 
Sardars, Shilledars, Marathiis, Mussalmans, Ali BahMur,‘^ and others, 
should be taken, after they are assembled together, to the house of 
the bride’s father for dinner and for farM, and that they should also 
be invited to a faral or dinner at the Peshwa’s palace on the proper 
occasion. And again it is said in another part of the memoran- 
dum that the N'awab, Bhonsle, Holkar, and Shilledars of high posi- 
tions, and Sarkarkiuis (sic), Marathas, and Mussalmans should be 
invited; and they should be taken to the house of the bride’s father, 
and to the palace for dinner, and to see the dance. They should 
be invited, and provisions also should be sent to them. It is 
not clear from these directions how the various guests, Marathas, 
Mussalmans, (fee., were to be accommodated at the time of dinners 
and farals, nor how they were served ; and, therefore, one cannot 
be sure that they all sat down together, and were served out of the 
same pots, though this does not seem altogether unlikely.^ 

Passing now from this point about dinners, we come to the im- 
portant point of marriage. And here, too, it appears that the Peshwas 
on their part initiated a change of custom, which, however, failed in 
subsequent years to get itself established. I am not now referring 
to Bajirao’s left-handed marriage with Mast^ni, but Balajt Bajirao, 
who was, of course, of the Chitpavan or Konkanastha section of the 
Brahman caste, married Eadhabai, who belonged to a different 
section of that caste, viz., Desastha ; ^ and it is said, though no 
written authority is forthcoming for the statement, that Balaji had 
also married a Karhada girl, in order to secure the ultimate com- 
plete amalgamation of three of the great sections of the Brfihman 
community, viz., Desastbas, Konkanasthas, and KaiMdas. That 
object, however, has not been yet attained, and it is still usual, to 
put it in the mildest language, to look askance at intermarriages ^ 
amongst the several subdivisions. 

To turn now to laxities of a somewhat different character. It is 

^ Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), pp. 277, 292. 

^ The son of Samsher Bahadm% who was the son of the first Bajirao by Mastani. 

® In the Pcskica'H Bakhar^ 1 43, a separate dinner for Miissalman guests is men- 
tioned, 

^ Letters, Memoranda, kc. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 541 ; Pcskwa tSdMvali, p. 18. 

5 They take place on extremely rare occasions. 


curious to notice tliat even in the days of Peshwa rule there had 
come into existence a number of Brahmanas who were unable to 
help in the performance even of ordinary religious ceremonies. In 
the sketch which has been published of tlie last days of Parasuraux 
Bhau Patwardhan, we read that after the fuel had been collected 
for the cremation of the great warrior’s corpse, and some Bhikshukas, 
or priestly Brahmans, had been got together from the village near 
the place of cremation, the friends of Bhau naturally wished to 
burn the body with the proper Mantras and ceremonies ; but a good 
Brahman could not be secured for the occasion; ^‘the Joshis of the 
village were sheer dunces ; ”'and so the body had to be burnt with an 
unconsecrated fire.^ A similar instance of ignorance, perhaps, how- 
ever, more excusable than this, is recorded in connection with the 
death of the great Swamt of Dhavadasi, the Mahapurusha ^ of Bajirao 
I., and others. We read in the Bakhar of Brabmendra Swami of 
Dhavadasi that the attendant Brahmans performed the ceremo- 
nies connected with his death with the rituaPbook in their hands. 
Even with this aid, however, they appear to have blundered ; and 
after they had declared, in answer to a question from Shahu, that 
the whole of the ceremonial was finished, the Eaja inquired whether 
their book contained any direction about the breaking of the Swami’s 
skull with a conch-shell, which he had heard was the proper thing 
to do in the case of a Sannyfisi. The Brahmans replied that there 
was a direction to that effect in their hook, hut that they had over- 
looked it through inadvertence, and "were thereupon taken up roundly 
by the Ihljil for their ignorance and carelessness.^ 

I have said before that this was perhaps a case of more excusable 
ignorance than was betrayed by the Brahmans concerned in the 
death- ceremonies of Parai^uram Bhau Patwardhan. These latter 
ceremonies are every-day ceremonies, which one would suppose 
ought to be familiarly known to priestly Brfihmaiis. Those in 
connection with the death of a Sannyasi, on the other hand, might 
well be unfamiliar, as being only of rare occurrence. Still, the 
ignorance betrayed even on this latter occasion is remarkable, 
especially when one has regard to the place and the time where the 
event occurred. It cannot be that the ignorance was due to there 
being no demand for that sort of learning in which the men were 

^ Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 500. The statement in Mr. Nigud- 
kar’s recently published Life (p. 125) is not consistent with the express mention of a 
Bhad^ Gori there. 

® Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 23* 

3 * Page 31. 
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found deficient. That is a condition of things of which some sort 
of indication is perhaps beginning to be visible in some parts of 
the country at the present day; but its existence in the old days 
to which these events carry us back is not to be assumed^ How- 
ever, whatever may be the true explanation, the facts themselves 
are worthy of note} : ; 

In connection with these incidents relating to funeral ceremonies 
may be noticed one wfiiich is stated to have occurred on the death 
of the uncle of the famous Bapu Gokbale, viz,, Dhondopant Gokhale. 
Dhondopant having been killed by a freebooter named Dhondi Vagh, 
in an action in which BIpu Gokhale was also injured, but was 
unable to save his uncle, BS.pu cremated the body at the scene of 
the disaster, and returned to Poona, wdiere he wished to perform 
the residue of the funeral ceremonies enjoined by the customs of 
the caste. DhondopanPs widow, ^ however, it is said, would not 
hear of it. She is said to have spoken very stingingly to Bapu on 
the occasion, and directed that none of the funeral ceremonies should 
be performed until after B^lpu had taken vengence upon Dhondi 
Vagh for the slaughter of Dhondopant. The ceremonies were 
accordingly held in abeyance. Luckily for him, Bapu Gokhale did 
soon afterwards get an opportunity of encountering Dhondi Vagh. 
Dliondi w'as killed in the encounter,'^ and his head was carried on 

^ From the j)oint of view from which the above various incidents are here col- 
lected, I do not think that much weight can be attached to the attack made by one 
of the Patinidhan clnefs, Konherijant, on tlie Matba of the ^mkaricMryadt Sanhe’s 
Vara (as to which see K JX Vlstdra^ vol, xx p. iiS), or to the plundering raid, which 
seems to have gone against the priests, of Kfivagaum {see I^etters, Memoranda, &;c. 
(K. I. Sangraha), p. 26), or to the people at large, as distinguished from some BrUh- 
nianas, resorting to English niedicines dispensed at the English Besidency at Poona 
(Forrest’s Selections, p. 540), though about this last the old prejudice is even now 
not thoroughly rooted out ; still these facts are not altogether without interest in this 
connection. I have seen no original authority about the former of these incidents. 
There is a further reference to it, and an attempted explanation of it, at V. J). Vhtdra^ 
vol. xxi. p, 285. Compare with it Malcolm’s Central India, vol. i. pp. 14S-224. 

^ With the above instances of ignorance on the part of Bhikshuks or priests must 
be coupled the examples of laxity on the part of Pandits and Shastrls betrayed on 
the occasion of bivitji’s thread ceremony, &c, (as stated in the authorities quoted in 
notes I, x>. 260, and 3, p. 263, and the remarks in the text to which they are attached), 
and also on the occasion of the adoption of Chimaji Appa by the widow of his nepliew 
SavM Madhavrao. That adoption was subsequently cancelled, Chinnlji Appjl was 
made to undergo penance, and the Shastris who advised the adoption wmre banished. 
See Captain Macdonald’s Life of Nana Fadanavis, p. iiS, which seems to bo based 
on Grant Duff, vol. iii. p. 145 ; and also Mr. Y. Y. Khare’s Life of Nana Fadanavis, 

203 ; and for an original authority see M. B. Chitnis’s Life of Shahu II., p. 67. 

3 Compare the somewhat similar conduct of the Kajput Jasvant Singh’s wife. 
Elliott’s History of India, by Dowson, voL vii, p. 231. 

^ See Selections from Wellington’s Despatches, by Colonel Gurwood, p. 9, 
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a spear’s point by B^pu and shown to Lakslimlbai, the widow of 
Dhondopant Gokhale. The lady was then satisfied, and the counter- 
manded ceremonies were finished ! ^ 

There is one incident in the life of Parasuram Bhfiu Patwardhau 
which is entitled to notice here, although I have not come across 
any reference to it in any original document accessible to me. The 
incident itself is pretty familiar to people in the Maratha country, 
but I take the account of it that is given in the biography of 
Parasurani Bhfiu recently published by Mr. B. D, Nigudkar.^ It 
appears, then, that ParasurS,m Bhau’s eldest daughter, Bfi}4bai, was 
married into the family of the J oshis of Baramatl. She was then 
only about seven or eight years old, and her husband died within 
about a fortnight after the marriage. She therefore became a child- 
widow, according to the usual custom. Some time afterwards 
Parasurfim Bhfiii laid the whole of the case of the unlucky girl 
before the celebrated Efimshfistrl, who has already been mentioned 
in this paper. His heart was touched, and he declared it as his 
opinion that there was no objection to the little girl being re- 
married. Then Parasurfim Bhau sent up the ease to Benares, and 
the opinion of all the Shfistris there was obtained in favour of such 
re-marriage. But after this stage was reached Parasurfim Bhau 
abandoned his intention of getting the girl re-married, because it 
was represented to him that the re-marriage of widows was against 
the custom which had existed for many years, and that it was not 
advisable for him to take the risk of offending his people by taking 
a new departure from such a custom. The result was that the idea 
was abandoned.^^ But the incident is nevertheless of much historic 
importance. That such a man as Parasurani Bhau Patwardhan, 
one of the most prominent men at th^ court of the Peshwas, a 
man who, as his biographer shows, was at heart a full believer in 
the religion of his ancestors, should seriously contemplate such a 

^ I only know of this incident from Aitihafikgoshtt (Historic Anecdotes). I have 
seen no original authority about it. In the recent Life of Ba-pu Gokhale there is 
no allusion to it. It is there stated (p. 37) that Bdpu, of his own motion, merely 
resolved not to put on his turban until after he had wreaked vengeance on Dhondi. 
For other instances of woman^s stern determination see BhCm Saheh's Balliar, p. 14, 
and Malcolm’s Central India, voL i. p. 107, inter alia, 

^ Pp. 131-132. Mr. Nigudkar’s book is stated to have been written after reference 
to some unprinted original papers which are indicated in a list of authorities 
appended to the book. It is also stated that some of these’ original papers were 
inspected by my friend Eav Bahadur M, G Rilnade when examining Mr. Nigudkar’s 
book in manuscript.^ 

^ See Nigudkar’s Life, part xv. 
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departure from established rules, ^ is a thing sufficiently remarkable 
when we are considering the nature of the hold which those estab- 
lished rules had upon the conscience of that geiieration. That so 
venerable and eminent an authority as Eamshastrl, a man widely 
respected then and since throughout the Maratlnl Empire, should 
have lent his countenance to that contemplated departure from 
established usage, makes the incident still more remarkable. And 
it is most remarkable of all that the eminent Shfistris of Benares ^ 
should have offered the support of their unanimous opinion to such 
a departure. On the other hand, it illustrates the conditioii of 
Hindu society in reference to such a practical departure that even 
with the powerful supports now indicated/and with the proofs in 
liis hand that the current notions rested on no substantial basis, a 
man like Parasuram Bhiiu Patwardhan should nevertheless have 
found himself unable, owing to his surroundings, to take the 
step to which the kindly impulses of his own heart prompted 
him. 

As I have brought together so many instances in which the 
rigours of existing rules appear to have been deliberately relaxed 
to a greater or less extent,^ it is right to point out one or more 
instances which, in some respects, may he said to present a different 
appearance to the view. Thus there can be no doubt that the 
existing documents show many instances of very early marriages in 
the Peshwa family.^ Balaji Biljinlo, for instance, was married when 
he was nine years old ; VisvUsr^o, when he was eight ; the elder 
M^dhaviAo, nine ; Narayaiir^o, ten ; Savuimfidhavrao, a little over 
eight. And this was not merely the practice in the Peshwa's family. 
We find from a brief autobiographical sketch of Nana Eadanavis that 
he was married when he was only ten years old.^ Again, we find 
a record of more than one re-marriage immediately after the death 

1 We learn from that most valuable repertory of information on the condition of 
India about 1200 years ago, the Buddhist Eecords of the 'Western World, tliat 
in the days of Hiuen Thsang widow-marriage \vas not customary among Hindus. 
See Yol. i. p. 82. 

- In our ow'ii days the Pandits of Benfiras have expressed an opinion in exactly 
the contrary sense — a fact which may, perhaps, be treated as one indication of that 
change in the way of looking at these matters which is glanced at farther on in the 
text. ■ 

CoDiipare generally Chitnis’s Life of Kfljartlm I., pp. 58, 66, and Grant Duff, 
vol i. pp. 322, 373 

^ See, mter alia, Peshwa S'ahavali, pp. 5, 10, 14, 22, 23. 

Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I, Sangraha), p. 34; Life of Nana, by Captain 
Macdonald, p. i. The sketch does not appear to have been seen by Captain Mac- 
donald. In the recent Life of Nana by Mr. V. V. Khare (p, 4), it is said that the 
original of the sketch was taken away to England by a Mr. Brook. 
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of a first wife.^ As to widows, there is a curious entry in a chrono- 
logical list of important events which occurred in the last few years 
of Peshwa rule.^ On the 1 2th of Sravana Sudclha Saka 1 729 (about 
1807), it is stated that widows were subjected to the shaving opera- 
tion at the Nakazari in Poona. One would have liked to possess 
some further information about this hideous performaiice. Purther, 
it appears that a dancing-girls’ dance w’-as among the entertainments 
ordinarily provided at marriages and so forth ; ^ and that not only 
a man’s wives, but even his kept mistresses,^ sacrificed themselves as 
Satis upon his death. 

Looking at the facts and circumstances here collected as a whole, 
we may say 'that we get some slight glimpse of the social and 
religious condition of Maratha society during the days of the old 
regime. That many things which exist now also existed then, of 
course goes without saying. That the Brahmanical system existed 
then in greater strength than at present is also what naturally 
might have been anticipated. But that there should have been so 
many actual departures from traditionary rule, that there should 
have been even such schemes for departure contemplated as some 
of those that have been here noticed, are facts which are not in 
harmony with the notion that prevails in some quarters, that 
laxity in these matters began with the introduction, under British 
rule, of Western ideas into this country.^ To my mind, the various 

^ See, inter aliai Feshwa^s Bahhar^ p. 172 ; Peshioa S'akdvaU, pp. 15, 35, 

" Letters, Memoranda, &c. (K. I. Sangraha), p. 523. 

® See, inter alia, MardtM Bdmrajya Balchar, pp. 102-104 ; Peslma\s Bal'har, p, 139; 
Life of Eaoja Appcijt ( K.P. 1 . S. ), pp. 27, 63; Bhdu SahePs Bakhar, p. 90; Forrest’s 
Bombay Selections, p. 138; Scott’s Deccan, vol. i. p. 29. There is a precedent of 
quite respectable antiquity for this form of entertainment (see Kdliddsa's RagJmvanki, 
canto hi. stanza 19). 

^ See the Bkonde Bakliar, pp. 79, 119, among many other passages. 

® In the Kayastlm PrahhdncM Balchar (K.P.I.S.), p. 10, it is said that the ordinary 
conduct of all castes was spiritually unclean under Muhammadan rule, and that 
BriUimanas did not observe the rules about what to eat and what not. See also the 
opinion of the Bemlras Pandits at pp. 17 seg,, and the Grtoauya section 
(K.P.I.S.), p. 13. On the other hand, the xv. st. i eb seq., represents the 

evil spirit of this Kali age as despairing, in consequence of nearly 5000 years of his 
reign having passed away without the people beginning to indulge in what he 
esteemed piety, and what is properly impiety, and it finally represents the spirit 
as contented when the world — these writers always speak of India as the world— 
which had been snatched out of the hands of the (Mussulman) Yavanas by Sivilji and 
others, was again placed in the hands of the British Yavanas (xv. 49). The meaning 
of this obviously is that the writer thought the Hindu religion had been well pre- 
served till the British became sovereigns of India, but might now be expected to 
break down. Considering that this was said about 1820, I suppose that the writer 
merely expressed the fears created in his mind by the establishment of a foreign and 

Yavana” Government, not any fears connected with the British in particular. 
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items above set out indicate a relaxation which had commenced 
long before that period. And when we have regard to the causes 
of the relaxation, as distinctly indicated in one or two instances, the 
conclusion which they suggest is that the surrounding conditions in 
the days of the Maratha power were too strong for the dominion 
of rules which had had their birth under quite other and different 
conditions.^ Originally, I suppose, this incompatibility manifested 
itself in certain special instances only. But once the solvent is 
applied in that way at one point, similar results follow even at the 
points where the conditions are not equally and directly favourable. 

It will have been noticed that some of the instances above given 
of departure from the old rules of conduct are instances of deliberate 
departure, consciously made, in view of the existing conditions; 
while the others cannot be so clearly traced to a conscious and 
deliberate initiative, but seem to form part of what I have called 
a general relaxation of the rigours of traditionary bonds. In both 
respects, I am disposed to think, further progress would have been 
achieved, and achieved with comparative ease, if the sceptre of 
Mahfir&shtra had not passed away from the hands of the Peshwas. 
Under indigenous rulers, whose fundamental rules of government 
have been illustrated above, such progress would have come directly, 
and, I think, also indirectly, with less friction ^ than under a foreign 
power like the British, governed by the principles which it has laid 
down ; although, no doubt, tlie silent force of education in Western 

^ That some of these rules, even though practically inconvenient, still continued 
to be observed, as is remarked elsewhere in the text, is not really a consideration 
adverse to this view. As to such rules, it may be mentioned that, in Mr. Forrest^s 
Selections from Bombay State Papers, one can see many instances of business delayed 
by reason of weddings and formal mournings, holy celebrations, and unlucky con- 
stellations. See, inter alia, pp. 129, 130, 133, 145, 146, 149, 150, 159, 175, 596. At 
p. 4S9 we find the objection on the ground of the constellations being unlucky first 
taken, but afterwards abandoned, by Fattesing Gaik war, on account of the firmness 
of Mr. Malet. At p. 596 is a reference to delays due to Bfljlrao^s superstitions. For 
an account of a misfortune due to holy celebrations, see Elliott’s History of India, by 
Dowson, vol. vi. p. 291. 

“ Compare the remarks, of somewhat similar purx:)ort, in the late Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine's Village Communities (3rd edit.), i)p. 46-47. It is said that the Peshwa BMaji 
Bajlrfio, among his other reforms, “put down” the practice, commonly sujoposed to 
have been prevalent among the Karhadiis Brahmans, of “ offering human victims.” See 
Forrest’s Selections from Bombay State Papers, p. 725, and authorities there quoted. 
The note in the new edition on Sir John Malcolm^s paper in the Bombay Literary 
Society’s Transactions is merely a caveat against its implicit acceptance, and un- 
luckily affords no positive information. The practice, if it ever prevailed, has so 
long ceased that it is now a subject for a mild joke only. The victim, it was sup- 
posed, used to be not merely “a member of the religious order,” but the son-in-law 
of the person olfering the victim ! 
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science and art, in Western liistory and literatnrej which the British 
have brought to bear, must necessarily have been entirely absent 
under indigenous rule/ 

The late Sir Sumner Alaine pointed out, many years ago, that 
the operations of British courts of justice had resulted in the arrest 
of the further development of Hindu law/ It may with truth be 
said that the passive influence of British administration generally 
has exercised a somewhat similar influence on the general social 
development of the Hindus. It is not altogether easy to analyse 
fully the causes which have led, or which, are leading, to such a 
result, nor would this be a proper place to institute such an analysis ; 
but, speaking broadly, it would appear that the general effect of 
British administration so far has been to render feeble the various 
forces which were in old days working from within the community 
itself as a community,^ while, on the other hand, individualism has 
become, or is becoming, more and more the prevailing force. IsTaua 
Faclanavis, for instance, when the occasion arose, gave advice as to 
what was required to be done, even in defiance of what was sup- 
posed to be right according to existing traditions; and the Pesbwa 
acted on such advice, the Brahmans about him followed the example, 
and nobody apparently raised any storm about it. 

It does not appear that the way out of the difficulty, which 
Nana said would le found after the act itself was done, ^ had even 
to be sought after. If it had been necessary to seek after it, it 
would doubtless have been found. The community still being 
endowed with vitality as a community, it would, no doubt, have 
been a 'way of the same nature as is indicated by the various 

^ With regard to this force, however, it mast not be forgotten that it has two 
modes of operation, as indicated by Sir H. S. Maine, Village Communities, p. 273, 
and also pp. 270, 288. 

^ See Village Communities, pp. 45-47. 

® In the K. P, Bahhar (K.P.I.S.), p. 9, for instance, we read that a dispute having 
occurred in these parts between the Briihmauas and Kdyastha Prabhus, the matter 
was referred to the Pandits of Benares, and on their decision in favour of the latter, 
all people in Western India commenced to act in accordance with that decision, not- 
withstanding all previous dissensions. It is, however, proper to point out that some 
recent events of a different aspect have also their parallel in occurrences of the days 
of SavM Madhavrao. See the Grrdmaiiya section (KP.I.S.), p. 7 et seq. 

This force, I am disposed to think, is incompatible with the old basis of Hindu 
society. 

^ See notes 271, p. 2, and 4, p. 272. Yet it must never be forgotten that Nana 
himself was not apparently a sceptic or freethinker. He was a thoroughly pious 
Hindu, and was so regarded by his contemporaries. See Letters, Memoranda, &c. 
(K. I. Sangraha), p. 39 ; V. V. Khare’s Life of Nana, p. 166, where the poet Moroiiant 
is quoted in support of Nana’s orthodoxy. See also SrUivahdvya, xvi. 27. 
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instances we have stated. The old rule would by common, even if 
tacit, consent have been gradually relaxed, and in process of time 
custom wmuld have sanctified everything. Such a process, I believe, 
is what might have been witnessed under Peshwa, and even under 
what may be called, in the narrower sense, Marfitha rule ; but such a 
process hardly takes place now, or is, at all events, incomparably more 
slow and tedious in its operation, wherever British influence is in 
other respects powerful. The late Mr. Krishna Sastri Chiplunkar, 
thirty years ago, having eaten fruit at the , table of a European 
friend,’- was hauled over the coals in a community where he was a 
leader of thought. A similar thing has occurred since, with a similar 
result. It has been said that the first event retarded progress ; and 
whether this is true or not, and whether there has been any progress 
since then or not, it is perfectly clear that such progress as there 
has been is extremely slow ; and, on the other hand, it has certainly 
also become clear that there exists in Hindu society at the present 
day persons to whom the real gist of the movement under Peshwa 
rule is either unknown or unacceptable. 

I must not, however, permit myself to continue these reflections 
any further. The main purpose of this paper is to piece together 
some features of the past from the scanty and desultory materials 
available. This having ])een done, the lessons to be drawn from a 
study of those features must be allowed to remain over for considera- 
tion and discussion elsewhere. I will only, in conclusion, add one 
word of explanation. The incidents here collected have been drawn 
from the available records, without any attempt to discriminate be- 
tween those of them which are based on contemporaneous records 
and those which are not such. It must, of course, be admitted that 
many, even most, of those records are not contemporaneous ; but, 
in dealing with a theme such as that to which this paper is devoted, 
it has not been thought necessary to take any account of that cir- 
cumstance. In any case, these records are of value on the principle 
which Qrote applied to the older Greek writings — the curtain is the 
picture. And as most, if not all, of the documents drawn upon 
belong apparently to the age of the ancient regime, their special 
historic value in regard to the special incidents for which they are 
relied on has not appeared to me to be a subject necessary to be 
dealt with as part of the present inquiry. 

^ See the incident referred to in Dr. Norman Macleod’s ‘‘Peeps at the Far East/’ 
p. 68, and note there. 
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THE CHIEF MAKlTHl POETS. 

BY 

J. MUERAY MITOHELL, M.A., LED. 

The inhabitants of Maharashtra — literally, the great country — are 
among the most remarkable of the races of India. The mass of the 
people has proved itself to be possessed of a bold military character ; 
'while the higher classes — the Brahmans especially — have been re- 
markable for mental acuteness. Indeed, under native princes, the 
ablest administrators have, in many cases, been Maratha Br&,hmans. 

One naturally expects that the literature of such a people will 
present interesting features. It has not yet received the attention 
it deserves ; and I gladly avail myself of an opportunity of present- 
ing a short paper on the subject to this Congress of Orientalists. 

The prose writings in the Marathi language are not of so much 
importance as the poetry. In former days there existed a somewhat 
numerous class of writings called Ictkhctr, These were Jiistorical narra- 
tives that commemorated the leading facts in the history of the 
Maratha people. They were of the greatest service to Grant Duff 
in the compilation of his valuable “ History of the Mahrattas.” 
Those which he had made use of he handed over to the Literary 
Society of Bombay/' which afterwards became the Bombay Branch 
of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. These MSS., however, have somehow 
disappeared. This is much to be regretted ; they would doubtless 
have thrown light on various questions bearing on the annals and 
administration of the Marathd empire which are now obscure. I 
need not dwell on this subject, as it is to be brought before the 
Congress bj^ one fully qualified to do it justice — the Hon. C. P. Telang 
of Bombay. Other prose writings in Marathi have chiefly been 
translations, most of them from Sanskrit, but a few — especially 
those of later date — from English. The native Christians in the 
Mardtha country are bearing an honourable share in the raising up 
of an indigenous literature; but the most important part of the 
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literature is in verse, and it is of this exclusively that I am to 
speak. 

We have met with a few works composed by Jainas, and of course 
inculcating the tenets of the Jaiua faith ; but in Maharashtra the 
Jainas are timid, and we have found them reluctant to show their 
books, or even to confess that they possess any. Of Christian 
books, whether those written by Portuguese missionaries or more 
recently by Protestant missionaries and their converts, we need not 
speak. We limit ourselves to what is Hindu both in origin and 
sentiment. 

There is a considerable class of writings relating to the afhrirs of 
ordinary life, such as marriage-songs, cradle-songs, and the like. 
Some of these seem to us full of simple, natural feeling. Others, 
called which we may render love-song— B^ve, for the most 

part, exceedingly coarse, not to say impure. Unhappily these 
miserable productions' are only too popular. It is right, however, 
to say that there is one writer of Idvmi — Rdm Josh! — to whom little 
or no objection can be made. 

It was to be expected that after the Maiithas, under Sivfiji, had 
risen in arms against their Muhammadan conquerors, their warlike 
exploits would be celebrated in verse. It has been so, in fact ; and 
a large number of imoddc, or historical ballads, used to circulate in 
former days over the country. None of those which we have seen 
rise to high poetical merit, or, like Chevy Chase,'' stir the heart as 
with the sound of a trumpet." Yet they have, at all events, historical 
value, and are, in many eases, spirited or plaintive, as the occasion 
requires. It is well that many of the best of these ballads have 
recently been published.^ 

But the most important part of the literature is religious. The 
most ancient piece of Marathi verse that has come down to our day 
was written about six centuries and a half ago ; and from that time 
to the present there have been at least thirty writers of verse who 
are fairly well known. It is interesting to note that several of these 
were women. 

It is now generally admitted that the most ancient Marathi poet 
was Mukimdraj. He is understood to have been the of 

Jayatpal or Jaitrapal, king of Devagiri (or Devagad), which is better 
known under its modern name of Daulatabad. His reign probably 
began in the year 1191 A.D., and ended in 1200. Of the parentage 
and birthplace of Mukundraj, we know simply nothing. The place 
of his burial is pointed out on the top of an almost inaccessible cliff 
1 At Bombay in 1891, by Messrs. Acworth & Shaligram, 
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near Jogayichea Amben in the Dakhan. Mukiindraj is said to have 
written liis book — the Vweic Sindhu — in answer to questions pro- 
posed by his royal disciple. It inculcates the strictest Yedaiita 
doctrines. The style is firm and compact ; but the whole work is 
hard and dry, without passion or play of fancy. Probably it was 
never known beyond the limited circle of the students of the Vedanta 
philosophy, and even they would naturally set less value upon it 
than on the recognised Sutras in the Sanskrit language. 

It is believed that fully seventy-five years after Mukundraj, the 
second poet arose in Maharashtra. To write his name as the 
Marathas pronounce it, this was Dnyariesvar, otherwise called 
Dnyandev or Dnyanoba. It is satisfactory to find in his case a date 
on which we may rely. His greatest work bears the date of 1212 
of the Salivahan era, which corresponds with 1290 after Christ. 
Dnyanesvar, then, was a contemporary of Dante. 

Everything in the history of this writer has run into wild 
mythology, out of which it is barely possible to extract one or two 
grains of historic truth. Born in the Dakhan, he became connected 
— apparently through his marriage — with Aland!, a village about 
twelve miles north of Poona. Here he seems to have generally 
lived, and to have died. There is an annual celebration at a temple 
built in his honour at Aland!, which is attended by many thousands 
at each recurring anniversary. 

Of the legends connected with the poet, one or two specimens 
will suffice. When Tsangdev, a still more mythical personage, 
visited Dnyanesvar, he came riding on a tiger, holding a serpent 
as a whip. Dnyanesvar, when he sa\v his distinguished visitor 
approaching, was seated on a wall of the town. Immediately he 
caused the wall to move forward and bear him to receive his guest. 
The event is related with all admiration by Marathi chronicles; and, 
as the admirers of the poet say, we have ocular demonstration to 
corroborate the history, for there, to this day, stands the old wall 
at some distance out of the town. It is such an object of venera- 
tion to pilgrims that, to prevent its being carried off piecemeal, it 
has been found necessary to build protecting walls around it. After 
this, no one will be surprised to learn that musical sounds are still 
heard to issue from the poet’s tomb. He lies there, not unconscious, 
but playing on the vinS., as in life he loved to do. Such, at least, 
was the information we received from the admirers of Dnyanesvar 
at Aland!. 

Everything in our poet’s history has been so fantastically changed, 
that we doubt whether we know his proper name. The term 
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Dnyanesvar— ^ the lord of knowledge '—looks veiy like a honorific 
appellation, and reminds us of the title Dnydni— “the knowing 
one "—which we know was given to the celebrated Kabir. His 
chief work, the Dnyane^vari, is also called Bbavarth-dipika. ; and 
this may be the original and genuine name. 

Our poet was a voluminous writer. He composed a considerable 
number of ahhang, but on these w^e need not dwell at any length. 
They are very similar in style and sentiment to compositions of the 
same name that proceeded from later writers, such as Hdmdev and 
Tukaram. The vanity of the world, the delusive character of all 
sensuous joys, the necessity of detaching the heart from them, and 
seeking refuge at the feet of Yitlioba : these ideas are perpetually 
occurring. They were caught up and still more passionately ex- 
pressed by succeeding poets. 

The monumental work of our poet is the Dnyanesvari, It is on 
this his fame rests. It is a copious, elaborate paraphrase of the 
Bhagavad Gita, a Sanskrit poem which has exerted immense influence 
in moulding Hindu thought. The 700 slokas of the Gitd are ex- 
panded into 10,000 stanzas in Ovi metre, which implies a fourteen- 
fold enlargement. ISTew illustrations of the principles inculcated 
are prodigally introduced, and sometimes new ideas, for Dnyane^var 
is no slavish disciple of the Sanskrit poet. He has an unbounded 
admiration of the Gita, but he has also ideas of his own, nor does 
he lack the courage to express them. 

A pathetic interest clings to the Dnyanesvari. It was a swan- 
like song, poured forth on the eve of a great national catastrophe. 
The ferocious Ala-ud-din had crossed the Herbiidda, and Hindu 
dynasties were falling before him like the grain under the reaper's 
scythe. The Dnyanesvari was completed in 1 290, and in 1293 
the Hindu kingdom which had its capital at Devagiri was over- 
whelmed by the Moslem arms. 

We have mentioned that Dny dues tar was a contemporary of Dante. 
We may add that his relation to Ms mother-tongue was not dissimilar 
to tliat of Dante to Italian. Dnyane^var, who seems to have been as 
much skilled in Sanskrit as Dante was in Latin, refers to Mardthi 
in terms singularly like those in which the Italian poet speaks of 
(['ucsto mio wlgarc ; he has the same desire as Dante to render the 
vernacular a fit vehicle for the conveyance of high thought, and he 
rejoices in his success in the attempt to render it such, in the same 
tone of self-congratulation in which the great Italian speaks of 

“ Lo hello stile che nfl ha fatto onore.’’ 
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Tlieindianpoetsays— 

Even my Marhati prattle, flowing on, 

Will in competition excel amnHtself ; 

Expressions so full of bean ty 

I shall bring together.’^ 

And when he has gone on for some time with his recital, he declares 
that the whole audience was immensely charmed : — 

‘‘Then exclaimed the hearers-— ‘ Oh, this is excellent 1 
What refinement of language 1 
Its sweetness has quite surpassed 
Even music’s self. 

/Wlmt? is it not a X-)erfect marvel 
That this is our national Marhati speech ? 

The sounds are filling the whole air 

With exceeding sweetness. 

AYhat clear thought, like to moonlight 1 
And the deep sense falls like refreshing drops : 

And lotus-flowers spring up in the verse 
Luxuriantly.’ ” 

We must pardon our poet if his estimate of himself is a little too 
high, as we pardon Horace when he says “ SuUimi feriam Bidera 
tertice” We also admire him for his love of his mother-tongue, 
and share in his joy on finding it a fitting vehicle of philosophic 
thought. 

Dnyanesvar was not only skilled in Sanskrit lore and possessed 
of intellectual acumen ; he was also a true poet, though we can- 
not call him a gi*eat one. He certainly dwelt on Hature with a 
loving and observant eye. He does not indeed speak much of her 
grander manifestations. Not far from Alandi — bis usual dwelling- 
place, apparently — the Sahy^dri mountains (the “ Ghauts present 
striking, noble scenery ; but Dnyanesvar delights to point to what 
is soft and beautiful rather than to what is OTand and sublime. 

O' ■ 

Our poet continually illustrates his teaching by similitudes drawn 
from visible objects. His lavish use of imagery, indeed, amounts 
positively to a fault. He heaps illustration on illustration, till we 
almost lose the idea in the crowd of similitudes. We do not claim 
for Dnyanesvar any deep insight into the meaning or spirit of 
nature ; his love for it resembles that of Keats more than that of 
Wordsworth ; still, it is no small honour to a Brahman, metaphysical 
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and introspective both by nature and education, that the beautiful 
shapes and hues around were to him “ an appetite, a feeling, and a 
love/' 

As a fair specimen of his power of description, I may quote his 
picture of the retreat in the woods sought by the true ascetic on 
retiring from the noisy, deceitful world: — 

“ A spot prepared by holy men, 

Helpful to calm delight, 

Exhilarating to the heart 
And reassuring ; 

There studious thought leads on to studious thought, 
Experience doth wed the heart,— 

Such is the exceeding power evermore 
Of its delightfiilness. 

When he lights upon such a place, 0 son of Pritha, 

Both the desire and the hope of devotion 
In the heart even of the profane man 
Will take deep root. 

When, going on in his own way, 

If unexpectedly he come upon it, 

Back from it even the sensual man 
Forgets to go. 

It detains him who is loath to be detained, 

The restless man it compelleth to sit down, 

Its soothing power awakems 

Unworldly thoughts. 

A kingdom might be left for this, 

That one might here in quietness repose ; 

So would even the voluptuary feel 
On his first glance. 

And one thing more be noted — 

Let it be the abode of holy men, 

But by the feet of the common throng 
Bo it all unstained ! 

There, like tlie drink of the immortals, 

Sweet, sweet from the very root, 

Stand thickly planted the trees, 

Fruit- bearing ever. 

There rivulets at every step, 

Very pure, flow even apart from the rain-season, 

And above all, fountains of water, 

Easy to find. , 
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The heat of the sun is tempered there, 

And a feeling of coolness dwells ; 

The breeze is very gentle, 

Calm in movement. 

Seldom is heard a sound ; 
hTo beast invades the thick recess ; 

Ho parrot, no insect even, 

Disturbeth there ; 

But there are the water-loving 
There sdrasas one or tv/o, 

And there may now and then 
The sit. 

Hot dwelling always there, 

But passingly, now and then, 
vShould also the peacock come, 

So let it be I ” 

I desire to speak of Dnyanesvar as a poet rather than as a 
philosopher, and I shall not enter at much length into the tenets of 
the Dnyanesvari. It ^reproduces, though with no servile exactness, 
the teaching of the Gltd, of which, wq have said, it is a copious 
paraphrase. It commences thus: — 

“ Oni ! salutation to the Primeval One, 

Demonstrated in the Veda 1 

Victory, victory to the self “knowing One, 

Spiritual in form L’ 

In the very next verse, however, the primeval one’' is identi- 
fied with Ganesa, the elephant-headed god. The poet proceeds to 
compare the whole body of Sanskrit literature to the image of the 
deity — every portion of the image reminding him of some portion 
of the literature. The comparison is most elaborate and ingenious, 
though in the highest degree fanciful, not to say fantastic. Even 
the false teaching of the Buddhists and Charvakas — for false the 
poet esteemed it — is not overlooked; it is fitly symbolised by 
Gane^a’s broken tusk 1 Amid all this lavish fancy, the lengthened 
comparison of the literatxire and the image is possessed of historic 
value ; it shows us the estimate formed by this learned man of the 
respective portions of Sanskrit literature six hundred years ago. 
The Vedas and XJpanishads are not confounded, as is often the case 
in more modern writings. The former are compared to the fragrant 
flowers that shine gracefully on the head of the image. But the 
poet dwells with especial delight on the heroic poem the Mah4- 
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bliarata. . The laudations heaped . upon it are superlati¥e. We 
quote one or two oiit of a multitude : — ^ 

Even as when, illumiiied by the simbeamsj 
The three worlds gloriously shine forth) 

So by the intellect of Vyasa is made resplendent 
The whole universe p 
Or as in the prime of life 
The full freshness of beauty 
Discloses itself pre-eminently 
In the female form ; 

Or as in a garden in spring-tide 

The treasure-house of vegetable glory opens, 

Even from the very first, 

Exuberantly ; 

So it [the Mahfibarata] is peerless, without a second, 

All holy and beyond compare, 

The abode of excellence supreme — 

Be this noted well ! ” 

Our poet then proceeds to speak of the Bhagavad Gitil., which he 
regards as the most precious portion of the precious Mah^bhfirata:— 

The very pollen of the Bh^rata-lotus 
Is the disquisition named the GitH, 

As it was spoken to Arjuna 
By the Deity: 

It is as if from the ocean of the divine word. 

Churned hy the intellect of Vyasa, 

There liad come forth this extract, 

Peerless and freshd^ 

In his metaphysical and ethical beliefs our poet is very generally 
a follower of the Gita, which he so highly admires. The following 
description of the ascetic is a fair, though large, expansion of the 
views expressed in the Sanskrit poem; — 

“lie who is steadfast in mind, 

Deep-meditating on the Supreme, 

And yet outwardly conducts himself 
Like other men s 

Who lays no constraint on his senses, 

And dreadeth not worldly joys, 

Who despises not any duty that befalls 
At the fitting time : 
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When Ms active powers tend to work, 

He doth not restrain them, 

And yet hy their exercise 
Is mastered not ; 

Who is not seduced by whatsoever desire, 

Hor by the stain of affection soiled, 

Even as though in the water yet not by the water moistened, 

Is the lotus leaf : 

Just as the water knows not, 

While quenching the thirst of the cow, 

To turn to poison and kill the tiger, 

Even such is he.” 

The highest ethical position to which our poet rises seems to be 
expressed in the following stanzas.*' — 

The man who smites to hew it down, 

And the man who planted it — 

Even as alike to both of these the tree 
Yieldeth its shade : 

Or just as the sugar-cane, 

While to its guardian sweet, 

Is not bitter to him that crushes it ; 

Even such is he.” 

So far we can follow Dnyanesvar and listen even admiringly. A 
note of extravagance, however, immediately succeeds the striking 
passage just quoted : — 

“ And the word / he knows not ; 

He calls not anything his own ; 

Happiness or unhappiness 

To him pertains not.” 

In connection with the subject of Dnyanei^var’s ethical teaching, 
it may be right to point out an important difference that exists 
between him and some other leading Marathi poets — H^mdev and 
Tukftr^m, in particular. 

These later writers often speak sorrowfully of their personal errors 
and deficiencies, and they earnestly implore help from a higher 
power than their own. They ask, and they expect, sympathy in 
their eflforts after the true and* the right from the Being whom they 
worship. Their cry often becomes an outcry — a melting, passionate, 
sorrowful pleading. 

Now in Dnyfine^var we^ see nothing of this kind. He always 
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retains not only the perfect calm, but also what Milton calls the 
** philosophic pride/’ of the Stoic. He makes no confession of 
failure in his efforts to realise his ideal. His mind — 4psa suis 
pdlens op-ihus—mpices in the absolute assurance of rising to the 
serenest heights of duty. If the Marath^s are right in their dates 
- — a doubtful point, however — our poet wrote his great work while 
still very young. Certainly it bears no trace of proceeding from a 
soul that had wrestled with temptation, that had failed to realise 
its own high ideal, or that knew it to be, as Wordsworth says* — 

‘‘ the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain.” 

Dnyane^var, as might have been expected in an admirer of the 
Gitfi, criticises with no small severity the popular worship of his 
day 

‘‘ They pay visits to Ivasl ; 

They bathe in the Bhagirathi ; 

When the month Asviii recurs, 

They perform worship : 

They smear ashes on their foreheads j 

Having put a garland round their throat, 

Taking a lamp in their hands, 

They go to obtain a sight of^Malh^ri. 

To you, according to your various classes, 

Have we fitted to each his special duty; 

Adhere to that, and then right easily 
Your wishes are fulfilled. 

Other deities do not worshij), — 

In no case let this be done 1 

Let your worship he the discharge of your proper duties 
Full cheerfully !” 

I have mentioned that although our poet is a warm admirer of 
the Sanskrit work on which his own is a commentary, yet he occa- 
sionally deviates from its teaching. This imparts a great interest 
to the Dnyanei^vari ; it probably exhibits the religious thought pre- 
valent in the Dakhan towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
and so aids us in tracing the historical development of Hinduism. 

One important point in connection with which this development 
appears is the doctrine regarding the guru or spiritual guide. The 
Gitfi inculcates reverence for preceptors ; but the exaltation of the 
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gradually assumed extravagant proportions; so as to render him 
more important than the gods themselves. For, as the popular 
saying* runs, 'Mf the god is displeased with us, the guru is our 
refuge ; but if the guru is displeased we have no refuge.’' The 
teaching of DnySiiesvar does not go quite so far as this, but his 
language is sufiSciently strong. Thus- — 

‘‘The guru is his holy place ; the guru is his god ; 

The guru is his mother ; the guru is his father; 

Apart from the service of the guru 

Ho path [to heaven] he knows." 

Further, the relation of our poet to the Yoga philosophy is 
notably different from that in which the author of the Git*^ stood. 
It is exceedingly probable that although the Yoga sutras, in the 
form in which we now possess them, may not have been in exist- 
ence when the GM was composed, yet the doctrine had attained 
considerable development. The GM, however, by no means com- 
mits itself to such extremes as we see in the aphorisms of Patanjali 
and his followers. Dnyane^var, however, adopts the Yoga doctrine 
in its amplest development. He expands the discussion into 228 
stanzas of four lines each. He elaborately describes the processes 
by which the devotee obtains an unearthly being and unearthly 
powers. The whole passage is exceedingly remarkable, not less so 
than the statements of Patanjali and his commentator, Bhoja 
We content ourselves with quoting a description of the result of the 
marvellous discipline. The discipline itself consists largely in sup- 
pressing the breath : — 

“ Like to the foliage of a golden tree, 

With gem-like blossoms ever new, 

Even so beautiful the nails 
Come forth anew : 

O ver the body externally 
Restraint extends its wings, 

And also the internal strife of the mind 
Doth cease: 

Then dies imagination, 

All earthly functions cease ; 

Body and soul thereafter 

Are lulled to rest. 

Where is hunger now? 

What has become of sleep ? 

Even memory is lost 

And wholly disappears. 
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The teetli are changed^ 

And shine surpassingly, 

As if they were a double row 
Of diamonds set. 

The body becomes golden, 

And the marvel of the vital air is this— 

That of water and earth is retained 
Ho portion even. 

Then he sees what is beyond the ocean, 

Hears what is done in heaven, 

He knows the imaginations 
Even of an ant. 

He rides on the blast of wind, 

And walks on water, his feet leaving no trace ; 

In this very way 

Have many attained superhuman power ” {skldhi). 

These extracts will probably suffice, and I shall not ask you to 
follow the poet in his daring flight to what he calls 

“ the great gulf of Hothing, 

Where there is no room for space.” 

Dr. Eajendra Lai Mitra informs us that he could find no Pandit 
in Bengal who had made the Yoga his special study.^ The study 
would almost certainly be accompanied by an attempt to carry out 
the practices it enjoins. When I was in Western India I heard of 
more than one instance in which this attempt was made. I could 
not learn, however, that the marvellous results on which Dnya- 
iiesvar so earnestly dwells had ever been attained. The poor Yogi 
was still only hoping that the faithful perforinaiiee of the rites 
prescribed would bring success ere long. 

The Theosophical Society of Bombay has naturally had its atten- 
tion turned to a science which far excels in its pretensions the highest 
flights of its own “ occultism ; ’’ and in America, if we mistake not, 
the remarkable man who dominated for a time the restless spirit of 
Laurence Oliphant professes to have renewed his youth, and this by 
the regulation of the breath and other practices somewhat similar 
to those which the Yoga prescribes. The renewal of youth, however, 
is but a commencement. We trust that the Transatlantic aspirant 
will not fail to inform the world whether and when his body has 

^ Dr. Mitra found a Brahman in Benares who promised to initiate him into the 
Yoga mysteries provided the pupil would live in the teacher’s hut and yield him the 
strictest obedience prescribed by Hindu rules. This was too much for the inquisitive 
doctor. ^Vas it a way of getting rid of a troublesome demand ? 
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become golden and Ms teeth like “ a double row of diamonds firmly 
set; ” and thereafter we may expect to hear that, like the Yogis of 
old, he can even 

bestride the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sail upon the bosom of the air.’’ 

The form of verse in which the Dnyanesvaii is composed is called 
Ovt It is loosely constructed in stanzas of four lines each, the 
three first rhyming. Both as to the rhyme and the number of 
syllables in each line, great liberties are taken with the rule— if 
there be a rule. So far as accent is concerned, it may be called 
trochaic verse, in the same sense as the name is given to certain 
forms of English verse. The following specimen will give a suffi- 
ciently clear idea of Ovi metre: — 

“ Zo sarv^i bhiitanchen thayin 
I) weshaten nenecii! kahin 
Apa paru j%a nahin 

Chaitanya jaiseu.” 

Those who are familiar with Greek and Latin metres will hardly 
acknowledge the first three lines as trochaic dimeters ; yet, as read 
or chanted, that is the metre they come nearest to. Our poet 
does his best with a somewhat rough and untunable language, but 
neither in majesty nor in melody will his lines hear a comparison 
with those of the GttiL Pace tanti viri cUxerim ; for his own estimate 
of his versification is much higher than this. 

But finally, the Dny^nesvari has by no means received from 
Marathi students the attention it deserves. Its phraseology is 
archaic, and sometimes difficult to understand ; but there are educated 
men in Western India who could successfully grapple with it. I 
heartily wish my words might stimulate some of them to undertake ^ 
a thorough examination of the poem. I have already said that 
esthetically its merits are not inconsiderable, for Dny 4 nesvar was a 
true poet, though not a great one ; and further, that its historical 
value is great, as throwing light on the development of Hinduism. 
Linguistically, also, it is fitted to render great service to all inquirers 
into the earlier condition and the growth of the Marathi language. 

I have still to mention that the Dnyflnesvari is said to have been 
almost forgotten for a lengthened period, a circumstance which need 
not surprise us when we remember the convulsions in the Dakhan 
occasioned by the Mnsalman invasion. It is said to have been 
brought back into notice by Ekn 4 th of Paithan in the year 1584. 

The text of the poem now existing dates from that year. 
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. : I meant to speak at less length than I have done . regarding .the 
DnjTiiiei^vari ; yet on this interesting, important, but 'little studied 
work. I could hardly, have said less. I am, however, in consequence' 
c.ompelled to deal more rapidly with other writers, I have, called 
this a paper on the c/wV/ Mardthi poets. I must confine myself 
to the two that are most popular, Ndmdev and TukHrllm. 

Namdev or N^ma was an inhabitant of Pandharpixr, a tailor by 
trade. It is impossible to give exact dates as to his history; his 
birth is usually said to have been in 1278, and his death fifty years 
later. He evidently was a most voluminous writer of verse in ahhang 
metre, and many .of his lines are still popular. It is interesting to 
note that six of Ms short poems are included in the Granth or sacred 
book of the Sikhs,’- having been rendered into Panjdbi. The god 
Vitthal or VEhob^ of Pandharpur, to whose worship Hdmdev was 
enthusiastically devoted, appears iu the Granth as Bithal. I would 
fain quote some of Namdev's verses. While most are extravagant 
in their laudation of Vithobt% others have a satirical sharpness 
that shows this tailor-poet to have been a man of observation and 
shrewdness. 

But by far the most popular poet of Mahliilslitra is Tuk^rtox, or, 
as he writes his name, Tuk&. Go where you will in the Marathi 
country, he is known and loved. Many of the higher castes, and 
nearly all the middle and lower, can quote his writings. He was 
not a man of learning nor of much intellectual power. There is 
no elaboration in his hymns; many of them are carelessly constructed; 
but his words have gone to the heart of his people because he him- 
self was a man of heart, thoroughly sincere and deeply earnest. Of 
this poet a good deal has been written in English already. As far 
back as January 1849 I published in the Journal of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society his history as given by Mahipati in the Bhakta 
Liklmrita. In 1867 Sir Alexander Grant wrote a paper regarding 
him in the Fortnightlg Bevmv, In 1869 an edition of his works 
appeared in Bombay with a critical preface in English, in which 
the chief events of his life are discussed. Still more recently an 
article of mine entitled ^^Tukararn” has been printed in the Journal 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society and the Indian Antifiuary, We have 
thus a good deal of information regarding the poet, and also specimens 
of his writings already accessible in English. A large number of 
his hymns, now for the first time translated, lies before roe, 

Tukaram earnestly inculcates devotion, especially to Vithoba, as 
a manifestation of Krishna. His theological creed has no consistency. 

^ See Trumpp’s translation of the Granth, pp. 4S9, 665, 666. 
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There is occasional monotheism, there is polytheism, there is pan- 
theism; and these contradictory beliefs are sometimes strangely 
mixed together in one short effusion. Even on moral questions 
Tuk^rS-m is occasionally astray. But the man is always thoroughly 
in earnest. He is seeking after God. He has often no language 
but a cry,” but the child-like cry goes to our hearts. 

Tukarani was born at Dehu, a village about eighteen miles west of 
Poona. The probable date of his birth was 1608, and in 1649 he 
“disappeared.” Eegarding that ^^disappearance” very extraordi- 
nary things have been said, and are still by the mass of the people 
believed, but we cannot enter on the question here. 
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Kitmja^ or poem, is (written) for tlie acquirement of fame, wealth, 
knowledge of VyamdiCim^ or life, and for the destruction of e^dl.” — 
MAMMA'I’A. 


It is generally believed that the prose, and therefore the dramatic 
literature of the Indian vernaculars, is of recent growth, and a 
creation of English education. With the Pax Britanniea came, among 
many other good things, prose literature, the press, and public life. 
Eiija Eilma Mohan Eoy, followed by others, was the founder of the 
prose literature of Bengal. Lalluji Lai’s Prmna-Bdgarct, a classical 
Hindi prose work, appeared in 1809 HarUchandra and his 

father, Chpdhluindmy alias Giridhar Das, and Lachhman Singh, 
wrote the first Hindi dramas.^ The Marathi Bakkhars or memoirs 
were pre-English; but Marathi classical prose was a later growth, 
founded by the early Marathi educationalists, as found in the Bdla 
Mitra, a translation of Baguiif s Children’s Friend,” and in other 
works. Professor Dadabhai Naorojji, M.P., ex-Divan of Baroda 
State, and member of the British Parliament for Central Finsbury, 
the late Karsandfis Mulji, ex-Divan of Limdi State in Gujerat, one 
of the early Gujerati visitors to England, and an ardent reformer, 
as also the poet-patriot Harmadashankar Lfilshankar of Surat, gave 

1 G-ricrsoiYs Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, p. 132. 

- Ibid., pp, 154-155 and 124. 
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Giijerat a cliaste, homely, spirited Gujerati prose. The last of them 
began to write in 1855 A.C., and a collection of his prose works 
entitled iV<x?‘ma appeared in 1865 A. c., a standard and a 

model work in Gujerati. The Government educational authorities 
showed their approval and appreciation of his writings by getting 
him to write the New Narma Gadya^ which was subsequently pub- 
lished by them. Eunchhodabh^i Udayaram, the present NMb Divan 
of the State of Cutch, wrote his first Gujerati dramas, Jayahimdrt 
Vijaya Ndtaka and Lalita-'diMclia-darmh Ndtalca^ soon after the year 
"50, winning for himself the title of the Gujerati Shakespeare. 

The press and prose style have mutually adorned and developed 
each other. The literary and the political societies and other 
political associations are a product of this age, while these last 
have not a little contributed to the progress of the other two. 
With the foundation of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, followed 
by its branches elsewhere, and the like institutions, dawned the 
renascence of Indian literature. The Buddliivardhaha SahM of 
Kavi Narmadhshankar of Surat, and the Gujerat Vernacular Society 
of Kavi DalpatrS-m D 4 yil.bhai, C.I.E., of Ahmedabad, did yeoman 
service to the province of Gujerat in their cultivation and diffusion 
of very instructive and useful literature. The Forbes Gujerati 
Sabhfi of Manas Enkhram Siiryaram Trip^tthi gave excellent trans- 
lations of the immortal JRds Mold of Sir A. K. Forbes, and it should 
have done more real service, but it is almost dead for all practical 
purposes. The Government in all parts of India have given the 
first initiative in the creation and development of the modern ver- 
nacular literature of India, and we owe not a small debt of grati- 
tude to them for this as well as for other benefits. 

The above is all true. But recent researches have found new 
strata of early vernacular literature, hitherto undiscovered. Mr. 
Grierson was the first to introduce formally the mediaeval vernacular 
literature of Hindustan at the seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists at Vienna, and he has since given us ''The Modern Ver- 
nacular Literature of Hindustan,” which the Bengal Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society printed as Part I. of their Journal for 1888. 
The example of the learned and senior Society will be followed, 
it is hoped, by its sister Societies in other parts of India, especially 
Bombay. The Marathi has found a very zealous and patient scholar 
in Mr. H. A. Acworth of the Bombay municipality, who would 
do for the Marathi what Mr. G. A. Grierson has done for the Sind- 
%istani, I propose to carry out such a work one of these days for 
the Gujerati. 
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My paper on the Neo-Vernaculars . of Western India, with 
special reference to the Gujerati,” read before the eighth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists at Christiania, should have dis- 
covered to scholars and investigators into the history and develop- 
ment of the vernaculars that the Gujerati too has early dramatic 
and prose literatures. But the paper was of a too general character 
to give fuller details of these branches. 

Ill another paper of mine of last year on '‘^Bharata Mitya Sastra, 
or the Indian J3ramatics by Bharata Muni,” I have shown that the 
work, as it exists at present, being a production of a Mandi SJmrata, 
could not have been earlier than the fourth century B.o. Professor 
Weber has alluded in his History of Indian Literature ” to the 
Nata Sutras, referred to by the great grammarian 
Professor Bhandarkar places in the eighth century before Christ; 
but the learned professor doubts the existence of the drama at that 
time. There is no reason, however, for doing that, as there are earlier 
or Vedic references to the actors or SaiMshas in the Vdjamneyi 
Yajicr Veda Samhitd, the Taittiriya Brdhnana, and the Clilidndogya 
U^Mnishad^whxQ^i last desciubes as having studied the 

arts of music and dancing, among othersd In the first two works, 
the ^aihisha, or Actor, with SiUa, MdgadJia, Sahhliihaj^a, and others, 
lias been described as an offering in the PurnsJiamcdha. The 
Physician, or BhishaJ, and the Astronomer, or Nahshatradarda, too, 
have been similarly prescribed to be offered up as victims in the 
sacrifice. This probably indicates the first beginning of the arts and 
the sciences, as they were perhaps not established so firmly as to be 
objects of study and regard in the time of the two Yajur Vedas, 
The Big Veda and the Sdrm Veda liave, as far as I know, no 
words for actor and acting, or the histrionic art ; but another is the 
position ascribed to it in the GhJidndogya Ugjamsliad of the latter. 
It (the is considered worthy enough to be 

placed in the liberal curriculum of the time. Ndrada is counted 
by the Bliarata Mitya ^Sdstra, too, as one of the early founders 
of the science. With the existence of the Vulyd or Science as 
above evidenced, the Mata Sittras of Bernini can be no other than 
the early Bharata SiUras, presupposed by our present Ndtya Sdstra, 
A writer of the notes to Premdyiandds drama Boshadarsihd Satya- 
hhdmdMiydna mentions and quotes from an author Adi’-Bharata, 
Can he be any other than the N'andi Bharata of the Bharata Ndtya 

^ Of. VdJ. SaT)i. (Professor Weber’s edition), xxx, 6. p. 841 ; TaiU iii. 4. i. 2, p. 
82, Bibl. Ind. S., and ChMnd, Vpa., vii, i. i. p. 473, Pandit Jibananda Vxdjasagar’s 
edition (Nritya Gita, Vddya, S'Upa- Vidyd), 
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^dsto'a above referred to? He also quotes Bhdsa Kavi tov the 
rule. This Bhdsa Kavi seems to be the same that 
is alluded to by the poet Kdliddsa in his prelude to MdlmiMg- 
nimitm. This shows that BMsa was both a writer of dramatic 
works as well as of works or a work on dramatic science. And 
we have a parallel instance in the case of Bhamta Muni himself 
whose Tripura-Bdha is instanced by this NAtya idstra and other 
writers on sdhitija or rhetoric, and whose Lalcshn! Svaym]imra 
MtaJca is noticed by the poet Kdliddsa in his Vih'amonast. ' 

Of all the nations of the world, the Greeks and the Indians 
made the first start and progress in drama. And they had their 
separate courses and developments independent of each other. 
While the Greek drama was the precursor of the modern European 
drama, the Sanskrit drama was that of the Indian vernaculars. 
Unlike Greek in Europe, Sanskrit continued to be the language of 
the Indian dramas up to very recent times, and the vernaculars of 
the people, whether they be the Prdkritas or the Apdbhramia, or the 
later local dialects, were assigned a secondary and subordinate posi- 
tion. Professor Bhandarkar describes the modern vernaculars to 
have assumed a distinctive character about the tenth century a c 
and instances a copper-plate inscription of a.c. 1206, where the 
MamtU appears in its specific character, and the work of Gha'iida 
in Hindi} But, in the matter of the drama, the vernaculars do not 
seem to have broken off from Sanskrit and Brakrit connections, and 
did not assert their independent and principal character till the 
sixteenth or the seventeenth century of the Christian era.^ 

In response to inquiries specially made by me of friends in other 
parts of India, I am told by Mlfi Murlidhar of Umballa, Punjaub, 
that the Banjali language has no drama. My friend, Mr. Dayfiram’ 
Gidumal Shahani, B.A., LL.B., of the Bombay Civil Service, writes 
to me from Hyderabad, Scinde, that “ there are no dramas in Sindhi. 
Recently a young man translated Nala and Damayanti from some 
connected Hindi version, but I could hardly call it a drama ; it is 
more like a story in the form of a dialogue.” Syed Ali Bilgrami, 
B.A., LL.B., Shums-ul-Ulma, similarly favours me with the informa- 


^ Of. his Wilson Philological Lectures, printed in Jour. Bo. Br. E. A. S., vol. xvi. No. 
dm. p. 342 but Mr. Grierson mentions the earliest Hindi works to be those of 
us Wa KAvi. He says that I consider the earliest date of Gujerati to be about 730 
A.C. (n* the Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustan,” p. i). I also have 
found a stone inscription of Vamrdja OMvdd of Pdtan, dated v.s. 802 (746 Ac) 
“Neo-Vernaculars of Western India, with special reference to 

2 Of. infra. 
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tion from Hanamkoiida, in Hyderabad Territory, Deccaiij , as , given, 
here in Ms own .words 

: ''As regards the Urdu drama,”- he observes, "I am not aware 
that , any dramas exist in Urdu' at all The Urdu literature .has 
been modelled on that of Persian, and the latter on the literature 
of Arabia, hence the total absence of all scenic literature. The 
only plays in the Persian language are very recent translations from 
the Turkish. As regards Urdu, I don’t believe there is at the 
present moment a single play in that language. I am, of course, 
leaving out of account the so-called Urdu productions of the Parsi 
theatre, and also the Inclm Sahlici, which, properly speaking, is not a 
drama,” 

Thus the principal languages of Upper India and the West and 
North-West, the Fanjabi, the Smdid, and the U^rlu, as also the 
Persicm, once the oftlcial language of the Mahomedan world in India, 
and which is still the court language of some of the Eajputana and 
Central India States and the Nizams in the Deccan, do not possess 
any original drama in the past or the present. This is probably 
on account of the Mahomedan religious influence, which is opposed 
to all scenic literature, as Syed Ali P>ilgrami tells us. 

Although I have received no replies about the other vernaculars, 
the Bengali and the Uriya do not seem to possess any dramatic 
literatures of their own, as far as my information goes. Babu 
Haraprasfid Sastri, M.A., of Calcutta, lately read a paper before the 
Ctimhdiatola Beading Club on the vernacular literature of Bengal 
before the introduction of English education; but he nowhere 
mentions in it the presence of prose and drama in Bengali. He 
gives the date of the first Bengali poem, Bri Krishna Vijaya, that 
took ten years to complete, as 1470 A.c. But the first Bengali 
poet of note and eminence of mystic Blialcti celebrity was Ghaitanya, 
who was born in 1485 a.c. and Babu Haraprasad continues his 
account down to the close of the eighteenth century. The present 
Bengali drama, like all other vernacular dramas, is a growth of the 
British period. When such a senior language as the Bengali is 
devoid of a dramatic literature, it is not possible for the Uriya to 
have one. 

The same seems to be the case with Marathi also. The able paper 
of Mr. H. A. Acworth, of the Bombay Civil Service, read before a 
large audience in Bombay, made no allusion to this branch of 
literature. 

But that does not seem to be the case with Hindi and GujeratL 
^ Vide the paper, pp. 6 and A. 
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My friend Mr. G. A. Grierson has a special note on the Hindi 
and the Bihari drama in his excellent work above referred to. 
''The Hindi drama/' he remarks, "is a plant of recent growth." 
" It is true that some of the earlier writers wrote what they called 

Mwaj, who flourished about 1650 A.D. in the Doab, and who 
attended the court of Ghhatra Ldl, himself an author, simply 
translated the ^ahmitald under orders from A’zam Shah. This 
cannot be called an original work.^ Hot so the translation of 
the Pmlodha Ghandrodaya by Brajbasi-dasa, who flourished in the 
Doab in 1770 a.g.^ 

Similarly the works of the celebrated poet Deb (Ho. 140), and 
others, viz., the Deb Mdyd Pm'pamlm of the former, the PmhM- 
vati, " written for the Maharaja of Bandras, and Anmda 
Eagliunanda.na, written for Maharaj Biswanatha Singh (Ho. 529) 
of Riwa, are wanting in the essentials of dramatic poetry." ^ Mr. 
Grierson notices Hariscliandra and his father, G02MI Ghandra^ 
born in 1850 and 1832 A.o. respectively, as the earliest true 
dramatists ; but these belong to the British period. 

" In Bihar," remarks Mr. Grierson, " on the contrary, a dramatic 
tradition has existed for nearly five centuries." And he names two 
plays of Bidydpati Thahur (1400 A.C.), the Pdrijdt Hamn^ and 
Buhmini Svayamvara^ but he has not seen the MSS., though he 
has heard about them.^ Ml Jhd or Kabi Lai, of Magrani, district 
Darbhunga (1780 a.c.), was the author of PdrvatUParinaya, and 
Bhanii Hatha Jhd and Harkh Hath Jha, Maithila Brahmins, wrote 
about the beginning of the present century. But that also comes, 
within the British period. 

Thus even Hindis and its near sister Bihari too, have no early 
original drama. The regions of the Hindi, Bilidri^ and Bengali- 
Urtya languages were too much influenced by the power and prestige 
of Sanskrit, as those of Smdhi, Punjabi, Persian^ and Urdu were by the 
Mahomedan faith, to allow of any independent growth of the drama 
and prose in them. Marathi, equally eclipsed in this respect by 
the power of Sanskrit, has presented the same result. The Marathi 
poetry of Vdmana and Moropant {Maydra Pandit) are far more 
Sanskrit than that of any of the modern vernaculars. It was the 
rise of the Maratha power that gave it a new start, and the litera- 
ture of later times were the Bakkhars or memoirs referred to 
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by Mr. Grant' Duff in , bis History of, , the Maratlms. But still 
imder ■ the . Peisliwas Sanskrit was far more patronised than . the 
vernacular.' 

But in Giijerat the ease was different. The sun of its power 
had set early in the fourteenth century A.c. The Jaina religion 
and writers had superseded and gained the mastery over the 
Brahmanic faith and Sanskrit influence. ' Consequently , 
had a development not found in the case of the other vernaculars. 
We know of no translations of any Sanskrit drama in those times, 
as in Hindi and MaitMli. The translations of the works of 
MdUddsciy Viz., by the Hon. Mr. Jhaverilal IT. Yajniky 

M.E.A.S. Bom. Br., and Mr. Dalpatram B. Khakhar, late Educa- 
tional Inspector, Cutch, and Vikmmorvasi and MMcwiJ^dgrmvUm, 
by Mr. Eanchhodbhai Udayaram and Mdlati-Mdihava and 
Bdma-‘Oharita of Bhavabhuti by Professor Manilal H. Dvivedi, 
B.A., and ot Mudnl-Rdhshasa by my brother, Mr. K. H. Dhruva, 
B.A., Vice-PrincipaV Gujerat Training College, Ahrnedabad, came 
after 1850. 

The Pmhodha-Ghandrodaya had many imitations in Sanskrit also, 
purely sectarian, and quite secondary in their style and execution, 
such as Satsanga-Vijmja and the like. Some of these were PTahas-^ 
anas, or burlesques and satires. But Gujerati struck out a new 
course altogether in the Jndnodaya Ndtaka, referred to in my 
letters on tiie unpublished literature of Gujerat,^ and in my paper 
on the '^Neo- Vernaculars of Western India.” The actors in that 
drama are human characters rather than human beings, as in 
the philosophical Sanskrit drama above named. The name of the 
author is Kiko Kami. Unfortunately some of its first and the 
last pages are missing. I propose very shortly to publish a transla- 
tion of it in the Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The language of this drama is old Gujerati, 
as far as we can judge of it from the present MS., which is Ho. 
1558 of the catalogue of books and MSS. of the Gujerat Vernacular 
Society of Ahrnedabad, presented with other books with my paper on 
the Heo- Vernaculars of Western India,” read before the eighth 
International Congress of Orientalists. From the occurrence of 
the clilhi and aelihi^ forms of the modern clihe, for is,” I am inclined 
to assign the work to the fifteenth or the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era. The author may be a contemporary of Ehdlana^ 

1 ( 7 /. my MugdMvalodhi Mauhtikam, Appendix, pp. 12, &;c. 

2 Vasanta Vildsa, an old Gujerati poem, written in v.s. 1 50$ (A.c. 1452), lately dis» 
covered by my brother, Mr. K. H, Dhruva, B.A., and published in the April to August 
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the translator of BdnaJs Kddamlari into Gujerati^ whose Nald- 
kliyCina is dated v.s. 1545 (1489 A.c.), or he may have lived a 
short time after him.^ 

But this drama is of too rudimentary a character, and is want- 
ing in some of the essentials of dramatic poetry. It contains 
the Pmstdvancb or prelude, in which the manager and his wife, 
or one of the principal actors of his troupe, or the buffoon, hold a 
dialogue in Sanskrit introductory to the action of the drama. But 
there is a marked distinction in the main part of the drama, where 
the manager occasionally introduces characters by descriptive Afyds 
or couplets, as we find in the vernacular or Prakrita interlocutory 
passages in the fourth act of the Vikmmorvast of Kdliddsa, which 
are supposed to be later emendations. Be it what it may with the 
VikramoT'vmi, that is not in evidence before us at present, but the 
practice seems to be a continuation or reproduction of the system, 
existing in its germs in the introduction of characters at the end of the 
prelude by some such shift, or in the several Nepathya or intrascenic 
passages, and the VaitdlikGb, or bard's utterances, suiting occasions 
and persons. The Sanskrit dramas, not necessarily requiring the 
presence of the Siitradluim or manager at every stage, discover 
the method of introducing new characters by those already on 
the stage. 

This practice seems to have been largely adopted in the plays of 
the Bliavdyds, a professional class of actors, and by the performers 
of the old school of Marathi dramas, whose only scenic apparatus is 
a red skin and a few lamps, or better or mediocre lights, and whose 
only action consists of the noise of the Rdkshasa parts, and the 
drollery and buffoonery, sometimes degenerating to gross indecency, 
with the fool of the Bhavdyds. 

The Marathi performers have these interlocutory passages in the 
Aryd metre, as in the Jndnodaya Ndtaka^ and the Gujerati Bhardyds 
have one or another kind of some doggerel rhyme or song. The Bha- 
i)dyd$ name these passages Melanis or Melavanis^ or introductions, as 
they are used at the time of introducing characters 

Thus here there is presented a new development of a local drama. 
The Jndnodaya Ndtaka was in this respect a harbinger or prede- 

(1892) numbers of the Gujerat School Paper, also contains both the forms fw chU 
(v. 25, p. 113) and chhai (t. 75, p. 194), 

^ Of. PrdoMna Kdvija Mdld, p. 122. 

2 Bhavai Sangmha, by Eao Saheb Mahipatram Eupram Nilcanth, and 

edit., pp. 54 and 4, &c. 
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cessor in Toriiiation.of the. as they are termed at present;, 
but wbile the former took a philosophical or moral turn, like the 
mysteries of the Middle Ages, the latter, being for the people, took 
the more popular and practical direction. 

Like the Sanskrit dramas of old, the BliaMis were performed in 
places of public worship or of public assemblage. The old terms 
Mata and disappeared from these popular burlesques. The 

Maim are now known to be rope-dancers and other Gypsy tribes 
moving about the country, and living by feats of gymnastic and other 
bodily performances, which never go by the name of Mdtaka. But 
the terms Bhamdi and Bliavdyds are but paraphrases of the words 
MdAaka and Mata. We know from works on SdMtya, as well as 
from Mdtakas, that the SMradJidi'a^ or manager, is addressed by his 
assistant or chief Mata, as Bhdva^ possibly a derivative of BJmva, 
a name of wdio, as Virdpdlcslm, taking up the cause of the 

Asuras against the JDevas, as we learn from the Bhamta Ndtya 
was one of the characters in the early formation of the 
drama.^ The class of the Bhdva then would come to be known as 
Blidvds ov BhdvaJcds or^r^^:), as they were known in early 

times as the sons of Bhamta Now and 

would, in Prdkrita or Apalhmm^a and the vernacular, come to be 
or Bhdva^ds or Bhdva-yd$, and by interchange or 

transposition of the vowels in the first two letters would become 
Bha'odyds or Bhavaiyds^ and their performances would naturally 
come to be known as or This class is also 

known as Taragdld^ from tarha {Apabhramsa targa or taraga)^ 
meaning men of (dramatic) speculation or conceit^ 

The origin of the class and of the name of the composer or com* 
posers of their plays or Blia^^dis hm laot come down to us. The 
introductory verses for the part or Vesa of Gapapati^ the god of 
benediction and wisdom mention Bainayo and Batai- 

nyo.^ Tlie name of Audita occurs on p. 8 1 in the part of Rdmaddsa, 
and the following chliandas of the goddess-mother (i^TcTT^) on the 
next page are ascribed to Otama (Sans. Uttama). The song or 

’ Cf. My paper on Bharata, Ndtija &dstra, in passing, 

" Cf. from ^T'crr;' or 'Wrwr, or changed to flT'^T and both 

found in the 'Gujeraii even of Premcinanda, and the latter even in Eindustani. 

■ ® An old MS. of a collection of Gujerati proverbs (“>ai VTT^ ‘^T^) , appearing to be 
(if the fourteenth or fifteenth century A.C., gives the older term for it, Trdgdld, 
in "WTTT^t ■^TJTT^T I I (The Dh^r^liis, or the robber class, 

and the Tnlgaias, shotdd not be trusted). ’ 

^ Cf. ^o-nyra/i^, 2nd edit,, p. I. , 
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Garbi of the SuUdey m the part of Siddliaraja Jayasinha of Gujerat, 
is the composition of one Durlahhari^m, son of Nahno, a native of 
Snrat, living in the clwk or square of KanapUha} There are also 
pieces of Bhojci BliaJda, who was born in v.s. 1841, a.c. 1785, and 
who died in v.s. 1906, A.c. 1850;^ and of DMrci Bhahta^ who was 
born in v.s. 1809-10, a.c. i 7 S 3 ~ 4 ,^ in the part of the BCmt, 
while the parts of Sadhrd Jeslmgi (No. 17) and Surd Sdmld (No. lo) 
relate to the times of SiddJimdja Jayasinha and Karcma, the last 
king ^ of Gujerat. There are other parts which relate to later Eajput 
kings. But such parts as Jidliana (No. 2), Kansdro, or copper- 
smith (No. 3), M'tydn BiM, or a Mahomedan grandee and his lady 
(No. 4)5 Ldlji ManidTy or the bangle-seller (No. 5), Zandd-Zfdand 
(No. 6)5 Kdho'' (No. ii), the '^Bhed,'^ or the lowest caste, living 
on the fringe of Hindu society (No. 13), the Bdvds (No. 16), 
and the Five Eobbers (No. 18), represent the disorder and loose- 
ness in society prevailing in the Mahomedan times, and the 
tyranny, exactions, forced labour (veth), and wrong practices that 
characterised them. The Eajput Governments, too, had some 
share of these. As a faithful picture of those times they are very 
interesting. 

The scenes of two of the eighteen parts, viz., Miydn Bibi (No. 4) 
and Ldlji Manidr the bangle-seller, are placed in Ahmedabad, and 
there are allusions to Bombay and Surat, among other places. These 
might have been later additions, as these plays have never been 
committed to writing, but have descended from generation to 
generation in the class. The traditions seem to have been added to 
or altered, as the time and occasion, their audience or patrons, 
required. These, therefore, cannot afford us means for drawing 
any conclusion as to their age. But the play of GJihdw-Batd 

^ the Indian Lothario (No. 7), has clear references to 

the Emperors Akbar (p. 54) and Shah Aurungzeb (p. 54). The 
heroine of the piece, MoMnd Bant, is Princess Mohtnd of Ahmed- 
nagar or Amnagar in Northern Gujerat. The part therefore cannot 
be earlier than the seventeenth century A,c. 

The language of the plays is generally but here and 

there bad, Hindustani is interspersed, and the play of Viho Sisodio 
(No. 1 2) contains indifferent 

Although we know nothing of the period of their rise, we are told 
that the Bhavdyds were originally Brahmins. This class may have 

^ Vide p. 202. 

® Cf. Prdchima Kdvya Mdld, vol. v., Life of the Poet, pp. 2 and 5. 

^ Cf, vol, xxiii., Life of the Poet, p. i. 
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existed earlier,. as the “ Collection of Proverbs cited. in a note(siip?n 
p» 305), alluded to them under the name, of Tnigdlds or TargMds, 
But they seem to , have earned their name and fame under the 
Mahomedans* Their home seems also to have been Vadanagar or 
Ahmedabad, in hTorth Gujerat, from, which placeSj by their itinerant 
habits, they seem to have spread over other parts of the country. 

Tliq BlumM plays ’are each called a Vesa, or a part to be played. 
They are still in tradition, as observed above, and Eao Saheb Mahi- 
patiAm Rupram Nilcanth, GJ.B., was the first to give them in a 
printed form in his compilation of the Bhavdi Scmgraha^ constantly 
referred to above. The collection of these plays seems to have 
been very popular, and has run through two editions, the second 
being published in 1879. 

Even the lowest classes, the Dhedas, have also their Bhavdyds, as the 
common masses have their o-wn Blicwdyds mid Targdlds, The BJmmii 
was, and is still considered, a sacred performance, and it is every 
year, or more than once in the year, celebrated at the shrines of the 
goddess, Amid Bhavdnt, in the Ardsur Hills in North Gujerat, and 
of Bahuehardji in Ghuvdla in Central Gujerat. The celebrations are 
considered so highly creditable that even high-class Brahmins, and 
the highest of them, the Ndgaras, even perform them at those shrines. 
Thus t\\^ Bhmdi has entertained the highest to the lowest in the 
land throughout centuries. 

Their sole aim is to give a true picture of life, and draw special 
attention to its weak points, in order to point a moral or create 
a laugh. But the BJiamiyds have very often pandered so much to 
the low tastes of the unlettered and uneducated masses, that they 
have failed to correct and instruct them, which their telling per- 
formances should have done. In painting the dark side they have 
made the pictures too nakedly attractive, and they have disgraced 
their plays with grossly indecent language, which the highly puri- 
tanical editor of the Bhavdi SangraJia had very carefully to weed out. 

The first edition of Bhavdi Sangraha contained 1 5 Vekis or 
parts, and the second added three to them, i.e, the last, which have 
been referred to above as Nos. 1 6, 1 7, and 1 8. It is only a special 
treatment of the work that can do justice to these plays, which is 
foreign to our present purpose. Let it suffice to say that here in 
Gujerat, North or Central, we have a new set of dramas coming 
into existence and growing ; but it was left to South Gujerat, of 
the Mahi, Narmada, and Tapti valleys, to give really classical 
dramas. 

As my friend EunchhodbhM ITdayaxS^m bas been superseded in 
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the writing of the first drama in Gujerati, my own idea of being the 
first dramatist to write on the Sanskrit or classical model was 
anticipated more than two centuries ago by Kavi Fremdnanda and 
his son Valldblia, whom I have noticed in my paper on the “ Keo- 
Vernaculars of Western India” read before the Congress at Chris- 
tiania, About the year 1873 A.C., it occurred to me to write 
dramas on the Sanskrit model, but in no slavish imitation of their 
rules. And the first that I wrote were Aryotkarshaha (a Vydyoya) 
and Vikramodaya (an Aliha)^ both of which have run through two 
editions, and it is want of time that prevents me from taking up the 
third. Jayanta-Sringdra (a Prdkarana), Sitd-Scmtdpa, or Suvarna- 
Mriga or the Golden Feer^ Kali-KuWiala or Ncda-Damayantt, Amara-- 
2)/iala or Pingala-Bhartrihari, Suvisdkha-Pahlava or an imitation 
of Shakespeare’s Othello the Moor^ and other MUalcas, and Avidyd- 
mU-Bdlia, a Bima and Aryodaya'Blidna are partly written and still 
unfinished. Of these, Avidydvati-Bdha and Jayanta-Srhlgdra have 
been published in some Gujerati monthlies, while a Vildsikd by 
name Vasanta- Vildsikd is being printed in my Knnja Vihdra lyrics 
now in the press. 

But as observed before, greater minds than mine have applied 
themselves to the work, and have already successfully carried it 
out. They were Kavi Prem^nanda and his son Vallahha. The 
former devoted his seventy years of a poet’s literary life to the 
patriotic task of elevating and enlarging Gujerati literature.^ He 
had vowed not to put on a turban before the work was accom- 
plished. He waged a regular crusade with the PurS-nis, and in his 
poems he has made some home-thrusts at them for having ruined 
his milder pupil, Eatne^vara of Dabhoi. The Pardnis, who lived 
and live by retailing the Kathds or narrations of the Purdnas, by 
translating them in a garbled form to their devout audiences from 
Sanskrit, had the whole monopoly of them. Premananda himself 
was a Purdni of that class, and when he was relating his Kcdhd at 
one place, a rival disputed with him and beat him down. Hence 
arose his implacable wrath with him, and his vow to displace them 
and their calling by giving the Kathds in the Prdkrita or the lan- 
guage of the people. How he succeeded in this task may be judged 
from the fact that Sanskrit PurS^nis are now to be found only in 
nooks and corners, with the old and decrepit and some elderly females 
for their audience, while the new class of Vy^sas relating the Kathds. 
in the vernacular is found an almost every town in Gujerat. 

^ Kavi PremUnanda was bom about V.s. 1700, and died after v.S. 1790. His 
ficrst dated v.a 1-720.. . He mentions bis having taken, up 

Ms Mdrkandeya Purdna so early as V.s. 1717. 
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' Premmianda- liad ‘ another ■ rival in Saniah Kavi, a' native of 
Alimedabad, but since settled at Sifmnj in iMtar 'Pafgand^oi ih.^ 
Kaira Collectorate* S 4 nial liad praised liis patron, tlie headman of 
the village, Patel Eakhid&s, so highly as to compare him with Bhoja 
and Vikrama. But the independent spirit of Premananda recoiled 
from such fulsome flattery. In my Christiania Congress paper 1 
have alluded to the hot controversy about the superiority between 
Si^mala and Vallabha, and the present and past generations have 
awarded the laurel crown of tli& poet of Gujerat to Premlnanda, 
who never in his poems called himself a poet or a JGto* He 
always styled himself Bhat, a perfect contrast to Samal and Vallabha. 
Plis writings show him to have been thoroughly imbued with a 
patriotic spirit for the elevation of his language, styling it Gurjara 
Gifdj' as opposed to “ Bem-GinV or Sanskrit. 

Thanks to the exertion and researches of my friend Eao Bahadur 
Hargovinddlis Dvarkadas, Director of Vernacular Instruction, Baroda, 
and his assistant, SS.stri Nathashanker Pujflshanker, to whose 
kindness I owe the advance sheets of PreiiuHianda’s drama Moslia- 
Barsikd Satgahlidmdkliydnay to be published for the first time, 
thanks, then, to their exertions we possess twenty-seven poems of 
thirteen poets and upwards in their PrdcMna Kdvya Quarterly 
between the years 1884 and 1891. They have also given twenty- 
five volumes, not including the drama last referred to, in the 
PrdcMna Kwmya Mdld of our Baroda State in less than three 
years. Among the many beneficent acts of H.IL MahaiAjA Sayaji 
Eao Gaikwad, G.C.S.I., of Baroda, and his minister, H.E. Divan 
Bahadur Maiiibhai Jasbhai, this series will stand as an everlasting 
monument of their greatest glory and public spirit. Had it not 
been for his Highnesses munificent giant for this national work, 
it would almost have been an impossibility. However, we have 
not got all our rich treasures discovered to the public view, though 
the sums sanctioned have all been expended. . It is still hoped that 
his Highness’s Government will finish the work they have so nobly 
begun. Kavi Premananda and his sou Vallabha have written many 
more poems and dramas than those already published and tiie 
father is said to have written the Malidllidrata in Gujerati, num- 
bering 300,000 verses. This work should surely see the light at 
an early date. 

The patriotic devotion of Kavi Premananda to the cause of 
Gujerati cannot be better described and proved than in his own 
words, translated below from his Prastdvandot prelude to the drama 
Eosha-Barsikd Batyahhdmdhhydna :• — 
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BMra-dMm (looking at the curtain). — Enough 1 What need is there of 
length? Marislm, come this way. 

Pdri^drivika (having entered ). — Blidva / Here am I. What is ^^onr 
order? 

Sdtra-dhdra. — M^risha 1 Here there are sitting friends, learned men, 
great men, and others. Before them I have decided to enact the Rosha- 
Darsikd SatyahlidmdMiydna, written by Prem^nanda, son of Krishna, in 
the Giirjara language. Go you and make jmeparations of musical instru- 
ments, &c. 

Fdripdrsviha, — Bh^va; what ! Are all trees burnt up, that the dews 
have settled on the Hingold (the Ingudi ime) ? Well, pray hear ; while there 
are dramas of Kalidasa, Bhava-bhhti, Bana, Somilla, Jayadeva, and otlier 
Kavisvaras, and they, too, in Deva-Giri (Sanskrit), what a joke it is to 
enact a drama in the Gurjara language devoid of guna (merits), &c., and 
one composed by a new man named Preniananda ? 

SdtTa-dhdra.—-MkThhQ>, because it is a new beginning, the audience, 
with taste, would not be seeing any fault. 

‘‘ Pdripdi'ivika. — Yes, it may be all well ; but you seem to have pro- 
scribed the word ^ Napalm I ^ An ^ Aklxydna^ and that too to be per- 
formed ! ! ! Siva 1 S'iva ! I have neither heard it, nor seen it, nor known 
it. Be it what it may, but pray tell me that you have made a mess of the 
Deva-Gii4 of the higher characters, and you would use the Gurjara Gir^ 
in its stead ; but what do you say to the ^ Bala Bhasha ^ (’^T^HT^t) 
of ordinary characters ? 

Bdtm-dlidra (in anger). — -One should not speak about what one has 
nothing to do -with. If you have no faith in my words, that in any Prdkrita 
language whatsoever, the 'word ‘Akhy^na’ is to be used for ‘Kataka,^ 
and the ^Bila BhashI? of the ordinary characters is to be dropt, please 
settle the points after consulting Shtra 95 of Prdkrita Prahlidkara, written 
hy the great Hem^cbitrya. This subject having nothing to do with this 
affair, you have needlessly wasted time. All right! Just see why the 
JSfati has delayed, whom I had asked to come soon. 

Pdripdrsvika (looking at the curtain).— -Bh^va, look, here she comes. 
J also live to act up to your orders. (Saying so, exit.) 

“ iVafi (entering). — Aryaputra, he pleased to pardon me for my delay, 
as it took me time to hear the message of my friend Gurjara Girl • What 
orders are there for our troupe ? 

“ Butra-dJidra. — Lady, if you have no objection, will you please acquaint 
me with the message of your friend Gurjara Giri ? 

Natt — Aryaputra, she has told me much, and you have little leisure 
to hear it all. Yet 1 give you tlie substance at your request. My friend 
has been very mncli pleased with the work begun by you, and she has 
praised you much. 

Bdira-dhdra. — Yes, it may be. My dear, the minds of the audience 
have been entangled in the prose ; pray unblossom or unfold them in poetry. 
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The extract given above tells its own tale. It shows that this 
w^as a new beginning of the poet, that the name Ndtaha has been 
eschewed for dramas in the vernacular, and that he has given the 
authority of a work of Hemacharya, not known till now, for calling 
it an and for abandoning the use oi ' Bdla , BM:slid iof 

ordinary characters. With the Bhavdi formation we have seen the 
word eschewed for drama. A vernacular drama pure and 

ennobling, in a chaste style and decent diction, and with all the 
dramatic prose, is found only here, and that in the seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. In this drama there is no means of 
fixing the date, as in the case of other poems of his and of other 
Kavis, but surely it was after T.s, 1 7 1 7 or 1 7 20 ( 1 66 r or 1 664 A.a), 
and long before v.a 1790 (1734 A.a). 

We have quoted at the top of this paper a line from Mammata, the 
author of Kdvya PrdhAsa^ as to the four motives which prompt 
poets in writing poems. But in the case of Premitnanda, as here 
observed, a higher motive than any of these four prompted him, and 
that was a patriotic desire to render real service to his language and 
literature. 

The Bliarata Vdhya oi the drama is equally telling and eloquent 
on this point. We are tempted to give it in the original with a 

translation — 

' 

dnxj 

w fir^Tvr far^T 3rirr«r anr^rt ^rsr x ^ 

X iTct 

May the Gtirjart Gird put on all the Vyangya (i.e., Dhvani) 
profusely decorated with excellent colours (ie, Varna) in every 
part. May it be sweet in every syllable (he. Fdda) or full of Easa, 
and endowed with ornaments {Alamkdrm), May she he above her 
friends {Le, the other vernaculars), and whatever place is occupied in 
general estimation, may she occupy that place again. And may Hari 
fulfil my sole wish that she become the best of all her friends.” 

The passage is used with a double sense in the drama, as appli- 
cable to the language as well as the heroine, Satyabhltm^. Hari 
is both Krishna and God. In the case of Gujerati, her friends 
are the other vernaculars; in the case of Satyabh 4 m§», they are the 
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other queens of Krishna. The senior of the Gujerati is the Deva 
GM or Sanskrit, while that of Satyabh^mi. is the senior Queen 
Rukmini. The benediction is highly artistic as compared with others 
of its class. As to how far Premananda has succeeded, his sou 
Vail abha tells us that while Chanda Kavi had only one issue, the 
Easo ot PritlmrAjd, and that in an indifferent medley of languages, 
his father had many an excellent one. Vallabha places Premananda 
above Chanda, and justly so. The patriotism of both was their own. 
One stood up for his friend Efithurdjd, and for his losing game ; the 
other was advocating the cause of his mother tongue, which he won 
in the end. And in our review, too, we have found that the poet 
has given a real start to his language with respect to the drama, in 
which the others lagged far behind. 

The patriotic efforts and struggles of Premdnanda and his school 
of poets are not the subject of our paper. These are sure to occupy 
a place of honour in the history of the Gujerati language and 
literature. Let it suffice to say that Vallabha, worthy son of a 
worthier father, following in the track of PremS-nanda in drama- 
writing, also fulfilled the vow of his father, who was moved to put 
on a turban. I have given the names of some of the dramas of 
these poets in my Christiania Congress paper. Premtoanda left a 
good estate to his heirs. But on a dispute arising as to succession, 
the choice lay between his works on the one hand and the* remainder 
of his estate on the other. Vallabha selected the former while his 
brothers took the latter. An unbending spirit of independence and 
Eyronian indifference breathes in every line Vallabha has written. 
He died poor, so much so that his obsequies could only be per- 
formed by an admirer on the security of his library of works, 
pledged with a banker in Baroda for a few hundred rupees. The 
mortgagee is now too jealous of the property, and so we have not 
been able to obtain all the works, whether poetic or dramatic, of 
these two patriot poets of Gujerat. But we hope and trust that 
the managers of the PrdcMna Kdvyci Mdld will lare better in that 
respect. 

We must pause now to summarise the results, (i) In the pre- 
English period no modern Indian vernacular had any original 
native drama except the Gujerati; (2) the Sindhi, the Punjabi, 
the Urdu, the Bengali, and Uriya, and perhaps the Marathi, had 
no dramas at all, while the Hindi and the Maithili had trans- 
lations from Sanskrit or undramatic dialogues called Ndtalms, like 
those of Day^r^ma Kavi of Gujerat; (3) in Gujerat the com- 
mencement was made with the Jndnodaya Ndtaka BhavMs 
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so early as or even before the sixteenth century, b.c., on the one 
hand, and with the of Premdnanda and Yallabha in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the other; and (4) pro*- 
bably the drama existed earlier, as appears from Premananda’s 
reference to Hemach 4 rya's Prdhrita Prabhdkara, Sutra 95, which 
would presuppose a dramatic literature in Gujerat. Thus Gujerati 
is proved to be earlier than the other vernaculars in its epigra- 
piiical records, as well as in its poetry, prose, and drama* May 
its present and future history, like its past, be equally interesting 
and emiobling. 


APPENDIX. 

(Notes by E. B. Sankak Pandubang Pandit, M.A., on the 
Drama in the Marathi Language, &c. 

Since sending the paper by the last mail, I have received the 
following communication from my friend Eao Bahadur S. P, Pandit, 
Administrator, Porebunder State, K^ttyaw§-d : — 

“ So far as I can answer your questions, I should say — 

‘‘I. The only drama that is purely Prakrit is the Karpura 
Maf)jaH, by But thi^ to an age when the 

Prakrit had ceased to be a living tongue, and the modern verna- 
culars had already risen into good shape and become languages. 
The same might be said of the Prakrit passages in the Sanskrit dramas, 
while most of them belong to an age when the Prakrit had ceased 
to be quite current; at all events, the Prakrit of those passages is 
the literary Prakrit, and not a living popular speech. This remark 
applies to nearly all Prakrit literature, and this is vast. 

'' 2. I consider that the drama in Marathi is very ancient. I 
cannot give’ the date, but its beginning must have been in the shape 
of th.Q Kala SMrt plays, Giimbe Ata in Kanarese, in which the 
manager must have acted as a thread-puller {rntra-^dhttra) to make 
his actors (dolls) go and move. This indeed, in my opinion, is 
the original form of our Sanskrit drama before Greek plays 
came to be known by our poets. The old form is still preserved, 
as all old things are in India, side by side with their transposed 
forms. The Kala SiitH, or mimic doll-plays, were in Marathi and 
Xanarese followed by the DaMvdtdra or real human actors, who 
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acted the ten Avataras, a very old form of acting. I cannot give 
yon dates, and dramas in the present shape are about fifty years 
old."^ „ 

Although I do not endorse all the above observations in their 
entirety, yet I think the theory here proposed about the rise of the 
drama is well worthy of consideration, as coming from so high an 
authority as Mr. Pandit. The mimic doll-plays are not confined to 
the Maratha and Kanarese country alone; but there were pullers, 
and their plays or their representations are more widely known. So 
also the JDasdvatdras, to which I may add the Mdsa-dharis of the Vrajci 
BhdsM and country, and the Dussera plays, enacting scenes from 
the Rdmdyana or the MaJidthdrata in some courts of Eajputana. 

But these scarcely deserve to be placed in the catagory of dramas, 
as we understand the word. Mr. Pandit’s information does not 
differ from mine, that the Marathi drama, as a department of litera- 
ture, is of recent growth, and of the English period, as is the case in 
all other parts of India, except Gujerat. The Bhavdyds^ and espe- 
cially their first, Ndyaka Asdit, arose in the time of Mahmud 
Begurra, the Sultan of Ahmedabad, contemporary of King Mandalika 
and Karsimha Meheta of Junagadh, and of King PatM Eflval of 
P4vS,ghadha, whose inscriptions and language form the subject of 
another paper of mine ; and this period was that of the dawn of 
Gujerati literature in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a.g. 

The Prakrits, the predecessors of the modern vernaculars and the 
successors of Sanskrit, have no original dramas of their own when 
they were the languages of the people. So after Sanskrit, and that 
after the lapse of several centuries, it was in Gujerati that the 
drama ^ made its first appearance. 

^ I have annexed for reference the advanced sheets of the Gnjerati drama, viz., 
which is being printed in the of the 

Baroda State, Baroda. 
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THE GUJEBATI LANGUAGE 

OF THE FOURTEENTH— FIFTEENTH CENTUET, 

V,S. 1425 (a.O. 1369) TO V.S. 1525 (A.C. 1469). 

BY 

H. H, DHEUVA, B.A., LL.B., M.R,A.S., 

Baroda State, India, 

Three years ago I read a paper before tlie Eighth International 
Congress of Orientalists at Christiania “On the Neo-Vernacnlars of 
Western India, with Special Reference to the Gujerati/’ and pub- 
lished the first of my PntcMna Gttjardti Sdliitya-Ratna-Mdld, or 
Garland of Geras of Old Gujerati Literature/" my letters on “The 
Unpublished Literature of Gujerat,” contributed to the Advocate of 
having been published in 1887. My Congress paper mapped 
out the field in bold outlines, with here and there a few details, but 
was of too general a character to do full justice to the several periods 
and provinces of the language. My edition of the '' Mugdhdvabo-^ 
dliammtUiham^ or a Grammar for Beginners/" was run through the 
press hastily for the Congress as I was on the point of starting 
for Europe, and I could not give that patient and accurate atten- 
tion to it that I otherwise should have done. The imperfections 
and inaccuracies of the publication were so many, that I notified to 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, my intention of taking 
up a second edition of the work at leisure and cancelling the first, 
long before the criticism of Mr* hT. B. Divatia, B.A., C.S., Bombay, 
appeared in the Indian Antiquary of February 1892;^ and my 
letters to the Bombay daily were of too desultory and controversial 

^ An unnamed writer in the vernacular monthly, the Gujerat School Pa^er, 
August and September 1890, pp. 187 to 189 and 207 to 21 1, has similarly reviewed 
the work, almost in the same strain. My brother, Mr. K. H. Dhruva, B.A., also has 
got a learned and sympathetic review of it in another vernacular monthly, the 
Buddhiprakdm, a paper of the Gujerat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad, August 
1891, pp. 169 to 184. 
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a character, as a perusal of them from the reprint in an appendix 
to the above-mentioned grammar will show. 

I therefore owe an apology for some of the inaccuracies that have 
crept into them, with the fuller materials at my command, and with 
the greater attention I am now able to bestow on them. Yet I 
cannot help putting in a caveat against all the sharp things said of 
me and the grammar by the critic of the Indian Antiquary, yffko has, 
been carried away by an unmerited indignation against us. If I 
have erred in calling the Mugdhdvabodha a Gujerati grammar, I 
have erred in good company. A Gujerati SIstri Vrajl§,l . Kalidasa, a 
philologist of the old type, and a close student of that and other old 
Gujerati works, has stated in his “ History of the Gujerati Lan- 
guage,” ^ published by the Gujerat Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad, 
1866 A.C., that “ a certain pupil of Devasundara Guru has written a 
grammar of the Gujerati language in Samvat 1450, of which I 
have a MS. copy, dated Samvat 1 490. In this work are written 
sayings of the Gujerati that can be understood even by a novice, 
and it is therefore named Muglhavahodha AuUika.” It was this 
MS. copy, since the property of the Society, that formed the basis 
of my edition. Dr. Bhandarkar, too, notices a MS. of the work,^ 
and calls it a “ Thesaurus. ” All my attempts to get at the original 
MS. have hitherto failed ; yet hopes have been held out to me that 
I shall be favoured with a loan of it for my second edition. 

I must premise my discussion of this question of the nature of 
the work with an observation that the Sanskrit of the Jain writers 
is not so accurate as that of the Brahmanic. They are not in 
tlieir element there, and Magadhieisms and Gujeraticisms creep 
silently into their Sanskrit writings. The Pmlandha Batna MCdd, 
the Pmhhandha Ghintdmani of Merutunga. and the Jagadu-Charita, 
lately noticed by Dr. Biihler in his “ Indian Studies,” are instances 
in point. Although their authors write in Sanskrit, they think in 
their religious or local vernacular, and their expressions and terms 
occur quite naturally paraphrased or translated into Sanskrit. No 
argument can, therefore, be based on the phase “ Pr&krita uktindm ” 
(sTtgPfT V. I of the work. Besides that, the writer qualifies 

the expression by the word “ Prdyah ” (wrqf:). 

^ Dr. E. G*. Bhandarkar speaks about the S^stri and his work in approving terms 
in his Wilson Philological Lecture thus: ‘*A Gujerati S^stri named Vraji^l has 
written a useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.” Cf. reprint in Jour. 
Bo. Br. E. A, S., vol. xvi 1885, p, 251. 

^ Of, his report on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency dur- 
ing 1883-84, p. j6. It is, thus described : “ jyingdhabodha (box 47), fols. 18, 11 19, 
letters 54. A thesaurus composed in 1450 Samvat ; date of MS.„ Samvat 1517.” 
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The work has been described by Mr. K. H. Dhruva and divided into 
fourteen chapters. The last six of them are no doubt in Sanskrit, 
but a great part of the work is in the vernacular. Chapters i, 2, 
7, and 8 contain S'lMras and KdriJcds in Sanskrit, but the explana- 
tion is in the vernacular, and chapters 3, 4, 5, 6, and 9 are wholly 
in the vernacular. If the work was really and solely a Sanskrit one, 
the instances of the several rules and the explanations of the Mtras 
and KdfiMs should have been in that language, and not the ver- 
nacular that they are given in. After the enumeration of the 
Sanskrit case terminations^ a regular discussion and explanation of 
the vernacular terminations in all their details takes place;" and 
these are followed by Kridantas, or participles, as I translate them, 
followed by moods or voices ; but there are no verbal terminations iu 
all their usual detail.^ This was surely a glaring omission, if the 
work was really and solely a Sanskrit grammar."^ The object of the 
writer simply was to give as much of the Sanskrit grammar in his 
work as was of use for his vernacular. The Gujcrati of the four- 
teenth century was by no means the Gkbjerati of the nineteenth ; 
and so my nineteenth-century critics need not have been carried 
away by the writer of the work adopting the SamjMs 
and even Kdrikds and Sdtras of his senior and predecessor Hemd^ 
chdrya. The author has specially avoided- the use of the word 
Sanskrit throughout the whole of his AvMilm or grammar. 

The grammar, on the other hand, I must admit, is not wholly a 
Gujerati grammar. For the purposes of illustration of his rules 
about the seven VihlmJdis or cases, three Uldis or moods or 
voices and six Samdsas or compounds, he has given the Sarmjina 
Sddhdrana Stwmna of JayS,nanda,® who, according to Mr. K. H. 
Dhruva, was born in 1380 V.S., took the vow of celibacy in 1392 
v.s. at DhaiA in MS.lavli, became a Suri in 1420 v.s. at Pattan, 
and died in v.s, 1441.^ He was a Suri between Chandra l^ekhara 

^ TV(Zecol. I, p. 2. 

2 Ffc^epp. 2, 3, 4. 

® Cf, pp. 4, S, 6. 7. Those given on p. 21, col. i, are for the present tense only. 
The past tense is discussed on p. 22 in its vernacular or later Sanskrit use. 

^ Mr, IC. H. Dhruva observes that as these have to be learnt from the ^ahda- 
Milpdvali Midi, Dkdtu-Mdjpdmlh dhQ new learner should draw upon them for his 
study of this work. 

® Mr. K. H, Dhruva has found out that the terms «rTrWH5 &o., are 

taken from the grammar of Hemdahdrya. All the Siliras of Sandhi are taken bodily 
from the second and third Pdda of the first Adhjilya of Siddha IJemdckandra Sab- 
ddnusdsana. Of^ JBuddhiprakdsaf l 89 I>p* I 7 ^» 

^ Cf, Mugdhdvahodha, "pp, 

7 Of. BuddfdpraJcdm, 1891, pp, 183-184. .. 
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and Bemsundm^a mmtionei by the unnamed writer of Miigdhd- 
vahodha^ who is supposed to be Gtinmatna^ one of the five pupils 
of Bemsundara^ and the author of lOdgd-ratna-Samuehchaya, Shad- 
darsana-saMuchchaya-^mUi, Vichdra-nischaya, and an AvachUri or 
gloss on Somo^tilAm's JSfavya-KsJieth^a Smndsa.^ It was, then, by 
way of a compliment to the S4ri preceding his own Gtmo or master, 
BevammdarcL If the rules of the Sanskrit were to be fully illus- 
trated, Gunaratna would have and should have illustrated them by 
other quotations like that of the Stavana or Symn of Jaydnanda ; 
but he has not done that 

Then, taking all the above varying pieces of evidence into con* 
sideration, one cannot be dogmatical about the work being solely 
and wholly a Sanskrit grammar in the Gujerati language. The 
author has presumably not given his own name, and he seems to 
have intentionally avoided calling it a Sanskrit grammar. It 
partakes of the character of a grammar of both the idioms, if 
not of both the languages, and correctly represents the transition 
period. In Gujerat, at least, the period of Sanskrit scholarship, 
grammar, and philology was closed with Hemachandra. The Brah- 
min power was overthrown, and with it the Brahmin learning, and 
the minds of the people were being directed into another course. 

Hemachandra had already brought into prominence the ver- 
nacular that he called ApalhramsA. The name Gujerati was not 
applied to the language even at the time, three centuries afterwards, 
to which we refer in this paper. The poet Narsimha Meheta calls the 
language of his poem Surata-Samyrdma ApalJirashta Gird, or the 
corrupt or ApabhraMa language while his contemporary, Padma- 
ndlliaj author ot ICdnliadade^-pQ^abandha, calls the language of his 
poem Prdhritaj The language was honoured and elevated in the 
name of the GUjara Gird, two or three centuries later, by Kai-i 
Premdnanda, in his Bislia-darsiM-Satyabhdmdhhydnaf which he and 
his son Vallabh and their school enriched and adorned. 

Yes, with Hemachandra the language receives a position and a 
status, and it enters into competition with the Sanskrit ; and our 
present author of the blugdhdmlodha gives the language greater 
prominence and position under the name of the PrAhrita, by the 
side of which the Sanskrita is not named; and the work begun 
by Hemachandra is completed by Premdnanda^ who claims for it 

^ Qf. pp. I and 23, first and last verses of the work. 

2 BuddM'prahdsa, 1891, p. 1 84. 

3 Vide PrdcMna Kdvya Quarterly, 1886, Ko. 4, p. 58. 

•* Of. Buddhiprakdia, 1891, p. 1 72. 

5 Of. mj paper on the “Kise of the Drama in the Modern Indian Yernaculars.’' 
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the, same .position that Sansknta occupied in ■ Ms Bimraia-Vdhya 
Benediction quoted in my other paper. 

^ The MkgdhdA)aboiIia may or may not be called a grammar of the 
Gujerati language, but it is surely a grammar m the Gujerati lan- 
guage. Mr. K, H. Dhruva compliments me for my error, which he 
compares to that of Columbus, who, anxious to have a view of the 
golden land of Ind, called the islands of the Western Hemisphere 
that he first caught sight of, India, inasmuch as I called the 
grammar a Gujerati grammar, through my devotion to my eountry 
and my language^ I accept the compliment, and thank him for 
it. The MtigdJidvalodha has surely proved to be those islands of 
the West of promise of the golden continent, and I am glad to 
have an occasion afforded me of opening it to my brother scliolars 
in the field. 

In search of truth, our object is not victory but discovery.^ The 
regions that we gain we do not annex as the political conquerors 
would do, but we open them to other inquirers, like the scientific 
and geographical investigators. We may be wrong, as all pioneers 
are, and we may be liable to all the blame and rebuke, like Stanley, 
that our critics may have in store for us, hut we would be thankful 
if they did half the work that they expect in us. 

Mitgdhdvalodha is sure to he the sheet-anchor of Gujerati philo- 
logy — nay, all vernacular philology. It supplies us with the touch- 
stone by which w’e are to test all forms coined at the several after- 
mints of languages. Ho other vernacular supplies us with such a 
work and of such antiquity, and in that respect the work is im- 
portant and interesting. In spite of my having accepted the com- 
pliment to myself as above, let honour be given where and to whom 
it is due. It has been noticed above that this work was discovered 
and noticed by S3,stri Viujlal Kaliddsa so early as 1866 L,Qd Kmn 

^ Vide BuddhipmMia,^. 16% iQotTiot>o, 

- Professor Max Miiller has rightly observed, in his preface to the sixth volume of 
his first edition of the Rig Veda, with Sayana’s Commentary, p. 53, that “ with 
scholars, and with all true men of science who care for truth, the question, as I 
have said in another place, is never who is right and who is wrong, but what is 
right and what is wrong. The life of a scholar would not be worth living if, in 
return for many things which he has to surrender, he did not secure for himself 
that one inestimable privilege of owning allegiance to no person, to no party, to no 
school or clique, but being able at all times to speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about all things which concern Mm, convinced that all who deserve the name 
of scholars will thank Mm where he has pointed out any of their mistakes, will 
forgive him even where he may have spoken rather freely or bluntly, and will defend 
him against the clamour of those who seem to think they are nothing unless they 
are infallible.” 

® Vide p. 316. . ■ • 
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Shdlana, aiitlior of a trapslation of Bdna's Kddmhari, too, is another 
of his discoveries (the S^stri noticing the work, and quoting it in 
his History of the Grujerati Language ”), although much is known 
about him and his works from researches made by Eao Bahadur 
Hargovinddas Dvarkadas, of the Baroda PrdcMna Kdvya series, 
and Ndrdyana Bhdrati Tasomnt Bhdrati oi Vddtm, and myself. 
The next find of this period was the Kdnhada-de Brabandha of 
Padmandbha Kavi by Dr. Biihler, late of Gujerat, and of Vienna 
at present. It was published by the late editor of the Guje- 
rat School Paper Mr. Navalr^m Lakshmir^m,- 

an excellent Sanskrit scholar, then Principal of the Training 
College at Eajkot. My own real find was the Bari Zild Shodam 
Kald, a poem by Bhima-Kavi, written in v.s. 1541 (1485 a.c,), a 
MS. of which I found with the same Mr. ITavalram Lakshmir^m at 
Eajkot in about 18B2— 83 A.a And before any of us, the late poet- 
patriot of Surat, Kavi Pfarmadashunlmr ZalsJumkur^ had his private 
collection of old Gujerati works, some of which he has quoted in 
the introduction to his “ Dictionary of the Gujerati Language/’ at 
which he worked the greater part of his life. The old S§,stri Vrajlal, 
one of the first pioneers, probably the pioneer in the school, is still 
living his well-earned rest in his native village of Maldtaj in Central 
Gujerat. The veteran has sent me some miscellaneous papers, from 
which I have been able to find very interesting old Gujerati and old 
Marathi pieces. I have also received from him a transcript of an 
old Gujerati description of the last king of Ch 4 mpaner-Pdv 4 gadh, 
Patdi Pvdval, dated v.s. 1525 (1469 A.O.). I draw my first inscrip- 
tion of the period, that from Vdgdod, Pattan Division, Baroda State, 
dated 1425 v.s. (1369 a. c.), from the Baroda collection, now with 
me, and have noticed it in my paper “ On the Antiquities of the 
Baroda State, and the Light they shed on Gujerati History,” 
read before the Eighth International Congress of Orientalists at 
Christiania in 1889. 

The latest find of this period is a lyric poem, by name Vasanta- 
Vildsa, discovered by my brother, Mr. K. H. Dhruva, at Ahmedabad, 
which he has published in the April to August numbers of this 
year of the Gujerat School Paper (jr'srcTrr Of all 

the discoveries this is one of the most important and interest- 
ing after that of Mugdhdm'bodha, by ^dstri Vrajldl Kdliddsa, and 
of KdnMda-de Prahandha^ by Dr. J. G. Biihler, Ph.D., C.I.E., 
Vienna. For whatever materials we at present possess relating to 
the period’ under review, We are indebted therefore to the scholars 
above mentioned, the real pioneers in the field, who really deserve 
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fclie praise that the partiality, of a brother, Mr. K, H, Dhriiva, B.A.,, 
bestowS; on me. 

In my paper before the last Congress ‘‘On the Neo-Vernaciilars 
of, Western India, .with 'Special Eeference to the Gujerati/' I. have 
noticed the life a'nd times of ImmsimJia Melieta, said to be the Chancer, 
of Gujerati, whose Edm Mdid is said to be the work of v.s. 1512 
(1456 A.C.), and his contemporaries. But now, in Mr. K. H. 
Dhriiva's Vamntch-Vildsa ■'snq have an earlier work, as the .date of.it ■ 
As> Ehddrwpadd Siicli S Thursday, v.s. 1508 

’^'•rrT t 

VI V» C\ ' 

WTTTwrftrTTw^ 


, &c.), in the glorious reign of the Emperor 


P^tsah Sri Ahimad Sah Kutbudin, at Ahmedabad. This would 
make the Ahmedabad lyric contemporaneous with the other lyric 
poetry of Narsimha Meheta of Junagadh, as contained 111 his Sura 
Samgrdma, &c. Unfortunately this poet is not known to give 
the dates of the composition of his works, and so we have no 
means of finding their exact position. Besides, his poetry has 
been so popular, that it has been in the mouth of all religious 
Vaishnava devotees in Gujerat. Copies of it are also to be 
met with of varying ages, and in these copies, as well as in the 
oral tradition, the language of the poet’s time has not come down 
to ns; yet, in spite of all the verbal changes in the poetry 
that has constantly played on the lips of the people, it lias pre- 
served some of its characteristics. It would have been an honour 
to the Junagadh State, and a standing monument of the now closing 
regime of its eminent Minister, my friend Rao Bahadur Haridas 
Viharidas Desai, to have carried out the work of this poet in the same 
way as the Baroda State has done for Premdncmda and Daydrdm, 
and others ; in a critical edition of the works of the poet we would 
have got some materials to work upon. Still, however, Eao Bahadur 
liargovinddas, of the Baroda PrdcMna Kdvya Mdld series, has given 
us some of the works of NarsimJui Meheta in his private series. The 
Xo. 3 of 1885 of liis series gives some Fadas or songs of the poem, 
and Ho. 4 of 1886. The celebrated Surata-SaQ]igrd 7 na, No. i of 
1885, is Edra Mdld, which he ascribes to Premdnamla, but which 
I believe to be a composition of Earsimha Meheta. The Edra 
Mdld here published gives the date of its composition, Chaitra Sudi 
II, v.s. 1734 (a.c. 1678). A controversy was started in an 
Anglo-Gujerati Bombay weekly, styled The Gujerati, in which I 
also took part, when I had collected several MSS. of the work 
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and collated them. One of these MSS. was found to be dated 
v.s, 1733, the year before the work was written by Prem^nanda, 
which was absurd. This MS. was from Neriad, and I have 
called it IST. Another from Baroda, which I have called B., 
and a Gujerat Vernacular Society’s MS., which I have called S., 
do not agree in the text or in the number of Fadm, while S. 
gives two varying dates in two Fadm that do not agree with 
that given in the printed edition. Eao Bahadur Hargovinddas, too, 
notices such disagreements in his Preface to No. i of 1885 (pp* 
3-4). Kavi Premtoanda has, moreover, not given his name to 
the work, and yet at the end of some Padas his name occurs as 
their author. These irregularities show that there was an original 
work hj Narsmilm Meluta which the poet Prerndnanda had in- 
corporated in his own, wherein he supplied the links that should 
have made it a regularly connected poem as a whole ; and so the 
older MSS. — that is, those previous to v.s. 1734 — might have 
got the old poem, and those after that date— the new compilation 
of the later poem. Be this as it may, we know the date of the 
event of the Sara Mdld to be 1512 v.s. 

No. 3 of 1885 of PrdcMna Kdvyco Quarterly gives a poem, 
Govmda Gamana, or departure of Govinda or Krishna from Gokula 
to Mathura, Ahrura having come to call him. The Pada, or 31st 
Song of it, is very interesting. In it only some of the old Gujerati 
forms have been preserved in their purity. I have counted about 
thirty -one of them in a poem of about twenty-four long lines, and 
they are , WTi: 5 , 

where there would be Trf%, &c., in the period after that, 
&c., in the period before that, and -ft# at present. There 
are also and ffTWpfrw for and of our days : 

for (we), cff for % and for All these and like 

forms ure to be met with in the Mugdhdvahddha of v.s. 1450, or 
Vasanta- Vildsa of 1508 v.s. SurataSanigrdQna seems to have been 
an earlier poem than the other two, and it breathes all the freshness 
and vigour of a rising poet conscious of his own power and strength. 
It is there in the last or the 71st Pada that the poet calls the 
Gujerati, AjpabhrasJvta Gird, It describes the victory of Bddhd 
over Krishia, Can it also allude to the victory of the ruler of 
Ahmedabad, Mahmud Begiirra, over Mandalika of the Yddwoa 
family of Krishna, who harassed him in the Hara M^la affair ? This 
poem, too, contains some relics of old Gujerati as preserved in its 
printed form ; and Eao Bahadur Hargovinddas detects in them 
traces of Vraja and Chdrmi dialects, which is not correct ; equally 
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erroiieoifs is Ids conclusioii that 'the. Gujerati 400 or ;5oo years ago 
was written as correctly as at present;^ it is not a question of cor- 
.' re.ctness or incorrectness, but it is thatnf the proper historical forms 
in the genealogy of' words and in the life of the language, , . 

I have '.selected only, a lew forms in passing from the work, and 
I. find in Pada p. 13 forms, as "t for (that), for (him), 
which now would be (by a wise man). Pada 2, pj. 3, 
gives the forms and ^xx for modern and “wx* Pada i S, 
fx for w (is) p. I 3. Pada 18, p. 15, for *^1?. Pada 70, p. 57, 

• for (now), for (in sans. all). ' Pada 7 1,; 

p. S 8, for xw (one). 

The pioetess Miranhli of Mevtid, queen of Kimibho Bdm, was 
senior to JSfarsviaha Alelietciy as Bhdlana was his junior contem- 
porary. In my last Congress paper I have assigned the time of 
Miifinbai to between v.s. 1475 1500. Her (ktrlns or songs 

are as popular among Vaislinava and other ladies of Gujerat 
as the Padas of Harsiniha Meheta have been, and so they have 
sufiered the same treatment as the others. During my visit to 
Eutlam in Malavfi in 1890, I took down some songs from the 
mouths of the workmen in the opium factories and warehouses 
there, and they show in what forms they have been preserved there; 
and these can very well be compared with some of the Garbis 
of the princess published in the Kdvyadolimias of Kavi Dalpatrain 
Dayabhai, C.I,E., or the Brihat Kdvyadohanas of Mr. Ichharam S. 
Desai, tlie editor of the Gajerati. But such popular poets or their 
popular songs cannot give us the real linguistic state of afiairs. 
For these purposes the earlier we go in time the better. I was 
the first to discover the genitive termination and its variants, 
which are now peculiar to Marathi in the Gujerati of the period, 
ami that in tlie poem of Bhima Kavi, to give it the shorter name 
of Hari Lila while carefully reading the MS. thereof at 

Eajkot about ten years ago, and the form has been found in all the 
poets and works of the time from Fadmandhha of Jhcdor to Bfarsmiha 
3 [eluta of Bunagadh and Vasantamldsa of AJmedabad, And in 
the case of the latter I first found them in a MS. of some of the 
Padas of Bfarswiha 3 Ieheta of about V.s, 1668. These number 
fourteen. I had intended to write a paper on the language of 
Karsimha Meheta’s time on the strength of these Padas, and two 
inscriptions that I would notice below, one of Junagadh of v.s. 
1507, and the other of Fdvdghad of V.s. 1525, but this intention 
was never afterwards fulfilled. 

pp. 4-5, Preface to No. 4 of 1886 of PHcUna Kdvya, Quarterly. 
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These fifteen Padas in the MS. of v.s. 1668 contain a larger 
immber of older forms than those in the printed works above noticed. 
Pada I gives the forms for for Pada 5 

has got the form wsf, now obsolete. Pada 6 has f , also obsolete. 
Pada 10 has got second person, not now in general use, 

although some Nfigara Brahmin females of Surat use it in forms 
&c. Pada 14 has similarly 

I have alluded to Jina Xusala Suri Stavana in my paper read 
before the Congress at Christiania on the “Feo-Vernaculars of 
Western India.” It is published at the close of SripdlacJiaritra, 
printed at Calcutta, under the patronage of JSai Dlicmpal Bahadur of 
Ajrin Gunje^ and edited by Dharmddhikdri Pandit Sri Krishna- 
ehandra of Benares in v.s. 1930 (1874 A. a). The edition con- 
tains Hinduisms or Bengalisms in print ; as, for instance, it gives 
V or where there should be or There are # and 

where there should be and or These forms are 

still used in Bundi Kota, in Bagpiitana in the Hdrdwti^ and in the 
Bengali too, as also in the Mdgari G^^jeTdti at Praydg, or Allahabad, 
and in other parts of Upper India, I have given a transcript of 
the StawMa of Jina Kusala Suri as an Appendix. If we were to 
test the language of the Stavana by tbe rules or the illustrations of 
the Mugdhdvahodha^ it would be found to be on all fours with them, 
with slight variations here and there. 

The same would be the case with the transcript of three in- 
scriptions given in the Appendix. Two of them give the termini a 
quo oi OUT period. The first comes from ITortli Gujerat, from a well 
in the Pdtan Division of Vdgdod, It is dated v.s. 1425, Ohaitra 
Sudi 13 Tuesday, at Vdgadendra-grdma. In the family of Kesava 
there was one Purushottama, In his family was VikTamu, as pious 
as the great Vikrama. He had three Hungara, Pdllidka^ and 
Pelham. The eldest, Dungara, was very philanthropic. The three 
brothers, natives of got the well constructed; sixteen 

bighas of land were settled on it for repairs. The name of the 
wife of Vikrama and of the mother of the three sons was 
The inscription records the above grant and history. 

The next inscription comes from East Gujerat, and that is from 
a well at Mouje Umarvdn HdhUi in Pdvdgliad, It records the 
construction of the well by the last Chauhdn, king of Jayasim 
hadeva, popularly called Patdi Mdval, of whom there is a bardic 
poem called Patdyand The inscription is interesting, not only for 
the names of the kings of the family it gives, but for its Gujerati 
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cliaracter and language. It mentions that the king had con- 
structed the well for the spiritual benefit of his mother, Sri Fdnif'l 
village of A^asintmanlL The instrumental form cft'c 
(Sanskrita w is worthy of special note, as also the 

case in apposition construction ^ (modern 

now getting rarer and rarer. 

The third inscription, again, comes from the heart of Sanrasktra 
or Soreth, from Ji/m-durga, or Jiinagadh of the 

persecutor of Narsiinlia Meheta. Fatdi Ildml had incurred the 
wrath of IDMiM' J/dM, as Mmidalt'ka had that of the Vaishnava, 
and both fell at the hands of the puissant Mahomedau ruler, 
Mahmud Begurra of Ahmedabad. This inscription is dated v.s. 
1507 (a.c. 1451) MS,gha 5th Thursday. The inscription, with 
other peculiarities, has the remarkable ancient form WT for 
which is as old as v.s. 802 in the Yanaraja inscription, or pexdiaps 
older. But the most important and interesting evidence confirma- 
tory of t\\Q idugdlhdvalodlia Grammar is the Vasanta’-Vildsa^ hail- 
ing from Ahmedabad of the year v.s. i 508. This, taken with the 
K(%nliadade Frahandlia of v.s, 1515, ^nd the Ilari LilCi of Bhima 
Kari of V.S. 1541, would assist us well in resuscitating the language 
of NarsimJia Meheta and Mandaliha of JunagadJi, of Bhima and 
Bhdlana and Mugdktvabodha of Pdtan, of Mahmud Begurra and 
Vimmta-Viidsa of Ahmedabad and Pat^i Eavala of Pavfigadli^ and 
Padmandbba and Mirfibai of Eajputana. Had the w’orks of 
Bhdlana, a contemporary of Bhima, been preserved in the same 
manner as these, his assistance would have been invaluable. The 
earliest MS, of his work found is dated v.s. 1672 (1616 A.O.), 
that of Bdncds Ilddamlart The earliest dated work of his is Nald~ 
Mbydna, dated v.s. 1 545,^ four years after Hari lAld in v.s. 1541, 
and twenty years after our third inscription above noticed of v.s. 
1525. : ^ ^ , ■ 

Then to return to Vasa 7 ita-Vildsa, It is written in Biihd or 
BoM couplets, eighty-six in all ; but the first six are missing. 
Two of these couplets are repeated with eight variations. Yer. 29 
is almost the same as ver. 36, and ver. 5 1 nearly the same as ver. 54. 
Portions of vers. 8, 1 1, 21, and 82 are missing, and the readings of 
some are doubtful or indistinct, for which see the reprint of it in 
the Gujerat School Paper, April to August 1892. On counting 
and cataloguing the words in the above verses, I have found them 

^ Cf. the expression in the Vanardja inscription in 

Gujerati at Pdtan, dated V.S. S02 {746 A.C.). 

2 Of, Baroda State Prdcldna Kdvya Mdld, yol. xL p. 122. 
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about 641 in all. Of these there occur 142 inflected substantive 
forms and 182 inflected verbal forms, the rest being uninflected, 
nearly all of them. Of the latter 182, there were only three forms 
of the future, two for we shall get), and one for 

(i.e., we shall mitigate), in vers. 46 and S3 fhe first, and in 
46 for the second, and 122 of the present tense, the others being 
participial or like forms. Of the last 122, there are tw^o forms of 
the first person in dm (^f), remnants of the Sanskrita ami or 
d7nah or singular and plural respectively, in 

ICamdm, and two of the second person in am (w)} in Jcaramti (^t), 
and msmn in vers. 42 and 83 respectively. There are 

again two forms in u- (^), third person imperative ( ) in cle-u 
in ver. 48 ; also de-su in ver. 49, and laliG-ii (■^%^) in 

ver. 48 again. The remaining 116 are all forms for the third 
person plural and singular. The plural forms are forty in a-ini 
(^\), as blicda-im chheda-im ver. 7, and di-mu 

ver. so. But the third person singular has three variants, 
in the oldest, a-d (^v), in a/nanda-S ver. 7, hdla-e 

ver. 28, &c., fifteen in all; a-i that are forty- 

six, as in fdda-i ver. 23 ; the now historically interesting 

cliha-i {wt), ver. 7-S5 gd-i &c., and i (x), that are fifteen 

again, as in ch/d (fw) in vers. 8 and 23, and as-i (meaning 
is), in ver. 3 5 and others. The larger preponderance of the forms 
in a-i shows that they are the forms of the period, while the 
smaller numbers of those in a-e (^v) and i (x), show that the 
former is fast going out of use, and the latter is Just coming into 
use. It is, therefore, remarkable that we do not find the former 
in any of our other references consulted, while w^e have observed 
chili (f^) and the like in the printed works of Karsimha Meheta. 
What forms out of these are not to be met with are here found, and 
in them it is interesting to note that the third person of the present 
tense had not yet lost the morphological difference between the 
singular and the plural, which is rare even in the Mugdhdvalodlia. 

The substantive case forms are still more interesting. The sixty 
forms noted by me have all the cases represented. The accusative 
has only one instance in na-im {^x), in 77 iayananadm (ifW«rT), 
in ver. 30,' but the case is fast merging into the genitive, and the 
dative has no separate inflectional existence. The instrumental .has 
six forms in i (t), in mam-pan in vers. 26 and 86, and 

in Mcha-phala Ihdri (fr^-qrwrPc), in ver. 32, and ^odiii (tfFw), in 
ver. 73 among others; and in i-Mm in nine cases, in dmbu- 

ddlihim ver. 23, ycmmnamadihim 
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ver. ,27, &c., a survival and representative of .Sariskrita IMh (ftr*). 
The ablative, like the dative, has no inflectional representative. The 
locative, again, has two terminations, viz., % (x), twenty-three in 
all,, .as in svargi ver. 1$, (sfirffr), ver. 28, &a, and 

sometimes in {t), as' in chJmgana-pmimifii ve.r. 74, and. 

two forms in i (v), as in^%^ (wt^), ver. 70, and MndoladSipt€\m^)^ 
ver. 7 1«. 

The richest in terminations of all cases is the genitive, which has 
five in cM or cJd and variants ; live in tamtyi (w'fr ), 

and variants ; four in no (^T), and variants ; three in W, and 
variant lu , •^), and two in h These tell their own tale. 

From the StUm vr’Trt (hrm and tana for the genitive), 

these appear to be the oldest genitive vernacular terminations, and 
in our analysis too the latter has got a larger niunber than any of 
the others except did and variants. The did ("^i) and variants seem 
to be the forms of the period. The sa, a survival of the ssa of the 
Frakritas, and sya of Sanshrita, can only be seen in Jasib and Jasa 
and w^), ill vers. 51 and 56 respectively. Its next repre- 
sentative ha also is fast dying out, as also the other old forms Id and 
represented more largely by nd and mh at the time, and later. 

The small number of ^ forms of the locative shows that it is first 
coming into use, tlie i form being the form of the time, having first 
succeeded the older iV/i (t). 

We have only one form of neuter nominative plural in dm-im 
(^tT), a representative of Sanskrita tlni (wrfif) in 
Q)dliu-(i- d id/Yriimi), 

But the nominative in n, as representing the Sanskrita S or 
Visarga and as preceding the modern 0 occurs in a larger 

number, fifteen, as in kdgalu^ ver. 47 (^wr^), sddwM 
ver. 71, &c. 

Fifty forms are noticed of tbe pronouns, and the demonstrative 
(four instances) d (w) and S (v), also (w), are just coming 
into use. The relative pronoun has nine instances in all, which 
contain Jaryi (w), for the neuter, yi (f^), in ver. 86, and Je (m), 
twice in ver. 28, and jim (^), in ver. 53, perhaps for the feminine, 
mdju (w) in vers. 14 and 27 for the masculine. Similarly, the 
third personal has the forms ti (fw) in vers, i 5 and 1 9, and ti (■#!) 
in ver. 76, and perhaps tim (iff) in vers. 16 and 53 for the feminine 
te (w) in vers. 32, 38, 40, 47, 52, 68, 75, and 86 without distinc- 
tion ; and in addition to them their genitive forms tdrnJidm (irf^ff), 
from tasya (if-^) or tassa (iTw)> changed to tahha ir^) or tdha 
(iTT’^) declined as a nominal base (r/. ver. 5 i). Tiha ver. 55, 
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dJiA tm~(Jia.-c}hU ver, 66, are derivatives from the last 

source. 

Personal pronouns have eight forms for the second person and 
eleven for the first. There is only one instance of tort in 

ver. 39 and one of tuma (”^^) in ver. 48, both genitive. The rest 
are cases of turn or tmn ('ff or ij), nominative, accusative, or genitive, 
as the case may be. For the first personal there is one instance of 
limn in ver. 79, one of alima in ver. 43, one of d^xvm 

(■^Tw) in ver. 43, three of muzd two in ver. 45, and one 

ver. 46, There is one instrumental form, ma-im in ver. 68 ; 
but there are four forms of mu (w), which, on a comparison with 
Narsimlm Meheta, too seems to be the form of the period. Of 
the expletives ri (f^), rS (t), and a (^), the last is the largest 
used, and so much so, that it sometimes gets in between the base 
and the termination too. It is used nearly forty-six times in the 
poem of Vasanfcc- Vildsa. 

The above analysis speaks for itself, and it shows the principal 
framework of the language. It represents the u or 0 or 
form of the nominative of the old P 41 i of Anoka’s inscriptions of 
Shalibazgarhi {Kapur-di-giri) and Jmiagadh, and not the e (■«?:) form 
of the Mdgadlhi of the same. It also preserves the dental iia (^) 
of the former, and it has not changed it to na (ter) as in the latter. 
It has also its m (x), in fact, which it has not changed to la (w). 
Mr. Senart’s contribution to the language of the Asoka Edicts and 
other inscriptions, as of PTassick, &c., has thrown very interesting 
light on these points ; ^ and so the peculiarities noted by him, and 
here preserved, clearly show the relationship of the language of 
the Junagadh Asoka inscriptions and the Kslmttmpa and Andhra- 
hhritya inscriptions of the Koiikan with the Gujerati. I have 
attempted to show in my last paper on the Gujerati language of 
1889 that this was but an ancient form of the Gujerati, which had 
a larger extent and area than the present. 

In this connection I deem it my duty to correct an error or mis- 
apprehension of mine in my last paper, viz., that the language of the 
Prithi Pdja Bdsaii of Chanda Bardai should be classed as Gujerati ; 
for I have gone through some parts of the work published in the 
Bibliothem Indica series, and I am led to conclude that it is more a 
medley of Sanskritisms^ Prakritisms, and the Upper India language 
of Delhi than a true dialect of the Eajputana of the time. It also 
contains an unusually large admixture of Mahomedan terms and 
expressions for the period to which it belonged. This is the view of 

^ Cf. Indian Antiquary^ vol. xxi. 1892, June and July numbers especially. 
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tlie poet Vcdlahha, son .of PremmimidaKmiyV^ho had in trusted toliiiii 
to write poems in the Giijerati on the model of the Hindi,, and to 
excel this other i.n it. ' He therefore seems to have been a elo.se Hindi 
scholar. , He has surely surpassed in liis style most, of the Hindi: 
writings,. ' Ttilsidds only, to be excepted. ■ The view 

above quoted of Vallahha will appear in a poem shortly to come 
out in the Baroda State Pmeldna Kdvya MMd series, , . Throiigli 
the kindness of the editors, I was able to see the passage and satisfy 
myself .about it. 

V(Ma])ka and Premancmdcij besides being great Gujerati poets, were 
good linguists too, as has been evidenced Itoiii the old Gujarati 
passages in the £ishar‘Da/rsikd SatyaMdmdMiyd/na oi the latter, some 
advance-sheets of which have been appended to my paper on the 
Rise of the Drama in the Modern Aryan Vernaculars of India.” 
This form of the language they have given to us in the speeches of 
the wife of Sidamd, the Vidtisliaka or buffoon and confidant of 
Krishna, the hero of the drama. I would append these passages 
too with the others mentioned above, and they also satisfy the 
language oi Miigdhdvabodka and Vasanta-^Vildsa, 

Notwithstanding the above observations, I am still of opinion 
that the modern vernaculars, and of these the three principal, viz., 
the Hindi, the Gujerati, and the Marathi, were more similar and 
less distinguishable from each other in their earlier stages. Some 
of the forms in the Marathi poems of Jndnesmra or Dnydndba, as 
the MamthaB style him, are so very like those found in Narsimha 
Meheta that they could hardly be distinguished from similar Gujerati 
forms. In the Appendix I propose to give some Marathi verses by 
a Jain monk from a MS. I have received from ^dstri Vrajldl of 
Maldtaj in confirmation of my present view, that this language has 
to be compared with that of the Gujerati of the period we are 
reviewing. 

In my paper on the ‘‘ Baroda Antiquities and the Light they Shed 
on Gujerati History,” I have shown how the several strata of 
population of the country have been formed. The Chatdvkyas of 
Barpa of my Surat copper-plate, the Gujerat Cliauiukyas of Dr. 
Biihler, and of my Sankheda plates, recently published in the Indian 
E'pigrapMa, and the Rdshtrakutas, formed the connecting link be- 
tween Gujerat and Deccan. The Ohdudas and Sohnkis of Pdtan had 
their wars with the South, and in the time of the last Gujerati king, 
Karna Vdghelo, a close alliance was formed with the Yddava^ of 
Devagixi or Dcmlatdldd. It was the downfall of these Hindu powers, 
and the consequent spread of a cyclonic wave of Mahomedan power, 
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that brought about the general wreck. And with the insecurity of 
the times and political hostilities the chain was broken, and the two 
people had their separate growth and development as also their 
languages. The Gujerat chroniclers place the fall of Ahfway the 
last king of Gujerat, in v.s. 1360, and only three generations 
separate that period and the period of MugdMvdbodha and Vasanta- 
Vildsa, and Narsinnha Melieta, Mirdhai^ Blidlana Bhima, and Padma-- 
ndllia. This was too short a time for very marked differences in the 
development of the languages. In the Hindi, too, the higher lights 
of Suradds and Tidsidds had not yet dawned, and the language was 
just forming, with its shading off into the Urdu. My brother has 
discovered a poem of that period, probably BfohlidwM KatJid^ if I 
mistake not, which seems to prove that fact. 

We know of no epigraphic records, as far as my information 
goes, of the Hindi ; and I have not been able to see the Marathi 
copper-plate inscription of v.s. 1 128, a.c. 1206, in which the name 
of BJidzlmrachdrya occurs, to which Prof. Bhandarkar alludes ^ in 
his '‘Wilson Philological Lecture VII.;” but from such records before 
us we have been able to ascertain the form and position of the 
Gujerati language. 

The period yet requires closer study and scrutiny, and I have 
been able to give but a bare outline. As a pioneer, I simply open 
the field,; but it is for others to clear it, cultivate it, water it, and 
get good crops and fruit from it. And if I succeed in inducing 
scholars to enter the field, I would consider my labours more than 
amply repaid. Prof. Bhandarkar complains of the low position and 
slow progress of the philology of the Indian Aryan vernaculars. 
Mr. Grierson has introduced the Hindi to the Congress, and I have 
attempted to do the same for the Gujerati for the second time. 
The ancient literature of the languages is no doubt large, but it is 
sure to repay a close study. They represent a recent formation of 
the Indian thoughts, and the exponents of them, the words ; and 
from these recent formations we should be able to ascend to the 
ancient ones, as in geological research. And it is for this reason 
that the study would commend itself to all true scholars ; and I 
once more cordially invite them to embark on the enterprise, in 
which I wish them every success. 
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I. 

The Vdgadod Inscription ofy.s. 1425. 

II II 5;^ ^ ■S 5 r^('?’} ■srwtifTnfl 

. . ^'JT^ TTssr (sic ) 'WT tiw^ 

Trssf (sic; . ^tot ’w* ttw 

rr® ■s" . . . ^«TgfT^f^^ ’^rsT + + flrfrsreT?' ■5?° ■ar- 

<■^7 ^° (?) + + • • • . ^■nfmr aro ’rhHT ■aj-ar'ar Ta P^rsf 
^(’sr ?)t^ + •tTfrar -aTOar wrsr'a"^ tkVt 4. ^ 4. xrr^ 

arrsrt Wt'sr sr^r^^fr ajwr w + ("^ ?)w 7 ff 

rrrijfar sti'ttht T#f srT^(?)^ ^nrf^ 

. Tw ■^Tf^ JTTi^r ’T? -qraft . - y - g -nT t m^r f 4- 
■qrft HTTg- -aiP? ^?rsrrg fam H t «Pfr irfur 

0\, ' Os, _____ 

■#iiwr -qT-giT"^ ^fr?: . a: ' »ji'# t TU ^ •gifa 

K^T f^arTWT f^TT ^ (?) JTITR- 'gfurr?: fV<itT^ ar 

arsfif . w( ?)■>!: ir^TTJr^'ara-fTC fw^r ^ ^anr "a w?: ‘i^x 

w TiTgi'T #-gT ■^rrft '^rsruft . •<r? -arEnift ■>rg- wtr-ift ^rw 

■art ^T -gr^ ■sP^iFg’ •fTqr •^tgrr Trfa 

-^jh: ■ 5 gT“ TTgrr f^ir -tncw vtirar?: . 

TT'? ar 5 fI '*r -gT^ TKf (Sans, fat^:) 3 rN-?Err 

if^J^'WI ^'goETT TT^g-SIT T 8 tr^ TTpT . 

Another Inscription in Sanskrit verse describing the family of the 
founder’s brothers, Dungar 8d and Pdlhd 8d, closes as follows : — 
WW' TT-ag-fw (sic) ^ytf^fvr (sic) w ai'w ^far 
(sic) -r^ vra'tE^w (sic ?) n ^ II ■g^f^^’siraTr ^< 3 Tf%' "qT^ 

■fTTg^T f^yTT^i (? sic ?) \nfl'si vnEiwivr»r (? sic ?) 11 «> 11 •grr® 
fTOw *rT^T ■tr-gft ■^snrrrrg^ vr® "mfrr arrFciarT '^rsgifT^ 

(sic) 8 
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IT. 


From a fragmentary Inscription at Tfparhot Junaghad of King 

dateA v .s. 1507 - 

<t ^5^ -^rd 

^ sriiTirT . . . . . . . . . . . 

(5.] sr^ ^ — JfPa' ■sr 

•ftwT^tar -aft-a- -w fa^T¥T I ^ w-€t 

(6.) - - -^^rc ^Wiararr (aixi) fa ^T%aT ar arr-r'i 

ar arf^ar arar - ^rar ajT'aa afta anr ar fa-arat ’at^fa 
■^nft -ir faarrt ^aarra xfarfaa^ air a' - - - t aft 

(7.) - - ar ^ 51 - 'araraa - arraar a ■^t (ara? 
Ti^'^) ^’aoftar at anaT 1 ar arrr aaarar aif^aT aaa'?: 

?:fa aftaf^-gT aar< a: - - a’afaaaK ^aasitaraH 

aiT araft 

(8.) - ^ II ^'Tararrar 


III. 

An Inscription of King Patdi Rdval of Pdvagha 4 in a well at Mouje 
Umaravaria Ndhni, dated Y.s. 1525. 


?a.®a. a^ araafa: argift a-spf ’aayraT aaa ^aia- 
ar^ aamar ^ faaraTt^. •ftaa^rirrar sr^ are' 

-aia a^ aaKrsTT 'ftarr . -gf^nr^arcTa at^aftaaa'fi# arer 
■^araaa - ^a ta a a ^■arfanaa ’ftafaaaa atara^arfaa' atfararara 

12 3 i S 6 

•^%:p:Taw ’fl'ftaaaw ■^aaar'sr ■^araaaa ^fa-^araa ■^'aariaa 

7 8 8 9 10 11 

a-^a fag-aatTra ■«fhc afaaar fat^j^T^aaraarar ff^araa- 
arar aar^rsft ’sraT’ft -saanfaTTar -^^twafaaaa Tftaarar'srt ^laa't- 
arraa aria Fa^ arar^ 


fa gaifa ^aK'aar 
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IV. 

The Poem Jina Kusala Suri Stavmia, written in v.s. 1481, or 
Memorial verses. . 


J)oTia. 


WTSB (Plidla) 

’sfcf 

WTJnfw ^^i?F?itfwwre' , iprcT ■*ns . 

^ifhrr'ors^ra , ^-urTiis ci!'^ •=^fir 'wfwTre 
fsr^ ■?r'r?: frs (?) -qfrf . ^ . 


ws -awi: ws^ (bom v.s. 1330). 

(entered Order v.s. 1346). 


Tnwfur WW^ttnCT ^1: ■'TT^' (ascended Guddee at Patan in v.s. 1377). 
fsr^VTT TfV (died v.s. 1389). 


wT ■<rT^r('^) ? ■^M'vnRic wf*r xfw tri%gnw , 
trfltrcTTvvrfw vti-sr"?: wr-?:, WvrFw ^bt . a. 
f*rT'*?'sr ^=^1: vr-sr^’-ir ’s'^’vr 
-q-raT qs’ 

BTvrT ^ ■Bvrm 
V ^vr^rf qrctrf ■wt^ < 

■sfB ipjKV v^rq^ iffTw w«r?: 

^qqrFBr iqreqftr fti^(T) 

•^rFq •srrfsr f^WT qrriq 
^Fw wt'^ vrs' q’B'i: BTiq « 
wq vflq wFq wtjt?: Fb' 'qf 
qwqqqvr qtqaT fwqt 
qqwT ’sqfTwvft qfFq 
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•srT'srT’? 

WfTa^ trr f^Tnrx: 
spH^rmi: ^ «r '^■®’ 

War?: « 

TfjmTfjr wreT "^x: 

•^WIT fts-W ^ 

Tfw ■sri^ 
fTTiT ■^’srg'Pc'Jr trwr^ 

■^WT V^’g'T^XTfVtT 
fs w^-sTt ’^ifi'sr 
<3r w ^'«^^ ^rrw 

'S'ToS {Phdld) again. 

’ssrsT VT WTir 

f^-rfraPir ftr^if’g' 

'S^'^ TT^^rsiX 

w f fjnax 

^JT -jr^KTar vr^ 

<4 v» 

•^•3? jr=^ Psr#t ■?: {\ 

'S^ffTTfcT^-^T ? 
grtf v*rrT^ ^Tt ? 

Pg'<rT w^’3’ ■^T ? 

■^K ’!: ■^ftTT wclw?:. 

ftwT 

^XTT ^rsr ^nm ?? 

(v.s. 1481 ) 

■gr^-'T ?i*r 


wf^Ti ■<? »>'w 

fw*r^Tir ■^^■pT fsprrK’ar 
-STK^ ^8 
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Psf^iPsr^r ’s^'stT 
^Fwsr ii^w •^rar 

TST’SJ^WT 'S'CSEfr'^I TjarT 

OTrqinr 

ftfs ’^Fs ■si fq'sCSfiXT 

’w insr sf tc 

TFfT ■^fsTirifTt^fc'^^sfi'’ j 

V. 

Notes from the TJttarorGUa Tika of one of the oldest Marathi 
poets, Jnanesvara jft'tTr 'ali^'T) g'iviug forms used 

similarly in some of the writings of Kavi Narsimha Meheta of 
Gujerat, and other poets of the time, (a.) Potential forms in ~ije 
(■?;^) as in ■ifrf%w (Adhyaya I. Ovi 9), also in 

W (Ih. 46), ’?'sirF^ f^ncRoE ■fffww ■<!:% (Ib. 47), and 

^-^Fir TSTTPir^ (Ih. 53). Again there are itF^w in 

verses 6i and 67 Ib., ■crfir^T wFr# verses 81, 118, 237, 

104, i93j 230, 273, ■W’€f ^fhi verses 104, 139, 272, 273, 

■3' ■^T'i ’sr^ 'srrfT^ verses 104, 238, among others. There are 
agaiii the forms in ver. 1 50, 

in ff-^T '^’^T ^prr^ ver. 151, in ver. 190^ and also 

ihiilem. The third Adliyaya too contains the forms 
verses 68, 103, &e. The termiaatiou seams to have disappeared in 
later Marathi, while it has long* since changed to i-ye in modern 
Giijerati. And so the above forms would be 

(6.) Past participles in Id {w) or its variants^ when it is either 
a double termination^, as in from give/*^ meaning 

‘^given,^^ or single, as {vom Sans. Prahtita or 

'Ao see/" Ci*. I. 25 and 94, in ^TW; and 

in W -mx^T f ^ I. 26 and 267, also III. 7, and 

lb. V. 7, 

(e.) Nominative termination in u Cf. I* i? I. 6, 

I. 6; and WfT I. 9, ’^‘fT L II, and I. 63, 

I. 146, &c. 

There are other peculiarities also common to the two languages 
of the time. 
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A quadrilingual poem from an old MS. in Sanskrit, Parsi, Dakshi 
(Dakshini? or Gujerati?), and Tarki languages. 

S. 

D. fixfiT fr^ 

P. F^iqT^ 

T. wsrF?- ? 

S. 

D. 

P. ftrfTT^T w 

T, ItwPff -^T-snflrt ^ 

S. WT{iw:«H 

D. -ee-fS 

P. fcRf^F?- F^F^t-^kt 

T. ^'wF^rgr wfr wff ? 

S. •g^w^Tw^m^FrcrF^-a 

D. Ysfr ■cfT'^fr ». %Fwr 
P. ftr TT^jJrt^’c 

Q fwwT 8 

^vrrtTKf Fw^'^Fff: Tflxr® -smir^Tr: (sic) wr^: F^rffFwfr: 

^t^nFw^-'TT’ra-: 

^ ^nnft ^'SJfir'idi ^Ffr ■q'K’rl 

^^TTfsr (-g- ?) WTT •^'^'sf 

VII. 

An old poem (^^*) in the Marathi language WTt) from 

the same MS. 

^ •nr: 

Ti'jrrK ■^T ^F»r^1 Fw^ 

^indx ’sitF’c 'srw 

gFwr ’^sj 

75rrt fi-vsi ’?FcF’^'fir triT \ 
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’^■fcf'^Fir f^m wk xf^ 'w^ 

’g’ffKw ^TirmTWT irwr’^ <rw 

’?iF«f ’ssTwt =? 

Fit^^F^r f<? msFsr ^ttFt 
wg-«’^T ^«!rr% ’^^iF’c 
^F^ ■srF^’ w'n^ wF^’ 

^fiTTr tt^tFs’ ^ 

■^tx^T ■^rsFw sflTft ■’T^rafTir ’rf'rr 
tt^tF^F^ •^tFw ■sT’^fw ’^Fgf^ arFrr 
■g^'^ F^^ 

•(^’sn ■^KT«r w’WTsrxrPfr a 

■^pcFct "g-TF^^j-gF^ 
xjr^iic^i-TT Tfr 

■Hrr^rF^rfrfir ^rsrFc '^'Vi a 

^■srfir sfr^Far ^f?r 
5TlF<r5'ww ’^JT'?: '«rra ^ F^^^rFir 
’?Twr^ i^-5jF^ ttF^t ^rara’T'?rF«r 
^arr ktF^^t ^F»f*rr^ •srKf% t 

^tiFwt ■grrs" wFmr wiFii'^r 

TT«rr ^jF^tT f^Ffr ittsc ’"srst-^ 

^TiigiFiT ’^F^^ ■w’?r^ jrffV-g- 

Tdr fliij ^TWT 
^wF<F 51< ^VfT ^ftr 
^■^F^r •^^Fw 

Trsn^fiT TT^ "sr^^ 
wFfKiF'q' #lFfr .... ’K 

^T 

Fg^ ^iTJitn ?rFffw 
^tFc% ■fl trf%# ^ 

^«;’#tNF’C ^Ft^ ■SFsi <c 
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jnrfra tf^f^ '^TTf^ 

sTth- ^fVg ^ir?: ^fr 

TtfT TrP?fw 

^T’sr#' ^ 'TT^ wPrf% ?'’ 

Tfnw ^Tps?' ^hr ff!’ ^Prr 
W13T ^TfTTTSir# Kfw 

'^'S’w^pg' ■fl'srrPc 'ThfffH 
^rtnr mw wf^T -^-fTr 

■^Tifrsf ’W5r'?rPc '^t^t TTf^fc 

wfiiT 'S5[T’»r srlfa" '^FtPc 

F^tt^t TT^afi- ^T% ■cP'rr^t ^^■• 
ipfTa: kttt 

■^■aj^’^ fnrF^Far 

■friJr Tsm^ mjFar 
'^T?rfiFx:(?) TT^W^fT ■'T'®!!: ■BTTF'ir 
^r^fT anur ■tfr ?? 

’qrFarfTsfNrsT'?: ^^F<ir 

F?tt fV^TTt: 'ETKF^ 

w% -sr^F^ ■r«rar^'?: mFw 
arrursTTST wpfT ^T»r?: ’wF^t ■^mir'T \3 
tr^F>ir 

■^TcTT fl^frFarFK: ’em "qT^? 'sr^far 
’^fr:qiTF’ir •triwr ^nrt Fanr^iTF^ 

■srrFg 'SBrni ■qr^'^T ?'f, 

’asFsjas’ ^T% ■^Ftt'?: xrrsrHFfr jftF’c 
Fq-^rr# «•$• ’qtf'HF’g' ^'F^ Tf #tFt 
w’c fqF^qrfq ^x 
^totF^ JtF^ "q ^qr^tBiri •^qFa: \i 

■^'Sf'qqr’iT ■q'T TniFai 3iwr mifqr 
■^’q^cTT qfri% Jr^qf qqrsr qfar 

^. -. _ , . « .--. * , „ , ,., ,-r.r .^ ., , C ' .■■■'^>.. ... 'T^. 

farq 'qFqqr qqFq a 
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-i-fur 'snrtfiir ■srrF^r -^TrrF^ 

Tn^iTf^ ?= 

■^■^T ’q’t^ifw ftrfw 

f^w^^'^^w'sr'jFw?;;' ■^TfiFg’ 

■HiT^rFc ^tFw ^Hr‘'«r"4i’jr '^^ft '^tFst ?c 

€wfr4^ Fst ffr FqrPc?: 

'S^iTh- 4ftf4r«rr •^STrrt 
'?’r?TF’!r ^ifFg' Jrf<T ■^'rerc 
4j^7nTT4 fr 4rFc 

•4T'4'?: "^rffw 
wr^Fc 4x:f4r 

T-rF^ll.,.^^.r,, . T.r., ., rA-n- , ' ■ ■ ■ .■■*>. - !g;...-.» *V- -^ , , f* , , , 

WSTWTI^r^ 3TTT^ 

■^Tfw ?fhff^T wtF^ \\ 

^T?e^r4T^ -ifr -^tFc^ 
fsrsFT Fqfsr ^ ^nr •^nrfrr ■#!■# 

WT^^tri: -^t^TZT wsTt fJTT# 

Fhk 4rKFfr fjnrsrrFc ’wFc 

-4 Fir# 'HT^f wFc 
m'sw trTTg-f^f#- •4#3- irFc 

ffr ■>Tr4fn- F^r: 

irFs'frFjrffijFir ^ F?r4rT ^ 4-4 

•jrwxTffTirflfur'^ 

^fl^KT^r ftrrcrsr 

^F^ wrsr w ^fFfr^fftrr =?» 

tFjt ^i'^F’siirrsrT -sTOrsT 11 
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VIIL 

A specimen of old Gujerati from a drama of Kavi Premdnananda 
(v.s. 1700 to 1790). RoshadarHJcd Satyahhdmcihliydna ; speeches 
of lEmati, wik of Siddmd, the Vidushaka or the buflFoon of the 
play. Act I. 

(a.) HimaU and Sricldmd. 

^r?: FstF? «<!•<* is«\. 

^ ? (t^ grr?: ’9'TT F’a’^) •#? 

wwnr F^’? fW’?' I 

(f<.) Simati and Rukmirii. 

'€!»rfft — ^ fiiPFr xVisr?:? ws: 


WRT ? ^ 


?r*r^ ’i’T^ 'Ts:- T^T »rT # ? ^-stt 

Fh^ 'srsrr F^tf^fisrs: t’^ jffxr ^ w^. wx ’JT ’^rssnr w 
’^Tux Fff'^r sftTT miT^-'Ss: ^tr 

w?: 








'flflTfft- 




^ X'M wwx: f<if^T ’tF^ t'Ts:. 

» 


TNffl — 'STT'^ wr? ^ irKt WT'^ (’c^J ¥=€1 wtsiw). 


THE WOMEN LEADEES OF THE 
BUDDHIST EEFORMATION. 


BY 

MAEEL BODE. 

(Abstract), 

The Pali classics already edited, and in part translated, have given 
such proof of the value and beauty of the early Buddhistic writings, 
that I ventured to submit to the Indian Section of the Congress of 
Orientalists a paper, which, under the above title, contained an 
extract from a hitherto inedited Pali text, accompanied by a literal 
translation. Tiie paper/ in its original form, is too long to appear 
in the present volume, but a short account of its contents may not 
he out of place. 

The above-mentioned text was taken from the Manomtha Furwtu 
or Wish-Fvifilkr, as the great Buddhist commentator P>uddhagosha 
calls this, his commentary on the Anguttara Nihaya. 

In prepaiing my paper, I had the use of a very careful transcript 
of ManomfJia Furam, made (for future editing) by the late Dr. 
Trenckner, and now in the possession of the IMli Text Society. 
Erorn the note on the title-page it appears that the transcript is 
founded on a Sinhalese MS. in the India Office Library (ETo. 30, 
Phayre Collection), and with this Dr. Trenckner collated, as far as it 
went to the end of the third Mpata), a Burmese MS. of the 
same work (No. 31, Phayre Collection). I have also had the ad- 
vantage of comparing with the above transcript a third MS. (in 
Sinhalese writing), which Dr. Morris was so kind as to lend me 
from his own collection. 

It is not easy to choose a typical chapter from such a work as 
the Manomtha Purani, but, as the position of women is a subject 
growing in interest with the growth of our knowledge of the world's 
history, I selected for translation a striking chapter in the First 
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Ni'pala. This chapter is the commentary on the Ekal Agga Vagtjo 
of the AngvMara Nihayccj or discourse “concerning those who are 
chief/’ in which Gotama enumerates his chief disciples. The greater 
number of these are men, but there are also several wmmen. Each 
one is named in turn with a pregnant word of praise, and the com- 
mentator fills up with vivid pictures the slight outline afforded by 
these single words. 

Thirteen Theris — women who had entirely renounced the world 
to enter the Order — are referred to by Gotama as follows : — 

1. Mahapajapati Gotami — “ rattan nun am ” — chief among those 

who are of great experience. 

2. Khema — “ mahapanfianam ” — among those who are great in 

wisdom. 

3. Uppalavanna — “ iddhimantanam ” — among those who are 

gifted with the higher powers. 

4. Patacara — “ vinayadharanain ” — among those who carry 011 

the tradition of the canon law. 

5. Dhammadinna — “ dhammakathikanam ” — among those who 

preach. 

6. Nancla — “jhayinam” — among those who are practised in 

meditation. 

7. Sona — “ araddhaviriyanam ” — among those who are strenuous 

in effort. 

8. Sakula — “ dibbacakkhukanam ” — among those who have the 

gift of the higher insight. 

9. Bhadda Kundalakesa — “ khippabhlilfiam ” — among those wdio 

are swift to gain insight. 

10. Bhadda Kapilani — “ pubbenivasam anussarantluam ” — among 

those who remember former states of existence. 

11. Bhadda Kaccana — “ mahabhiiiilappattanam ” — among those 

who have attained to the five great gifts. 

12. Kisa Gotami — “ lukhacivaradharanam ” — among those who 

wear the rough garment. 

O- .0 

13. Sigala Mata — “ saddhadhimuttanam ” — among those who are 

earnest in faith. 

We have, besides this commentary, many sources from which to 
learn more about the Theris, who (naturally enough from the dis- 
tinguished position they held) appear in the works of other writers 
besides Buddhagosha. A most interesting comparison may be 
made between his version of their lives and that given by Dhain- 
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.inapala,, the c 010 men tutor ou the ancient book of religious verses 
known as: the ■ 

A few extracts from Dhammapala^s'.vrork (Fa/imnaUha Dlpa/id) a.re 
given in Professor PischeEs edition of tlie Tlwrigadidj but a com- 
plete text of the commentaiy, edited by Dr. Edward Miiller, is now 
passing througli the press for the Pali Text Society. This will 
enable us to put the commentators side by side, and see their agree- 
ineiits and their diflerences. , . 

, , Enlarging on the passage in the. Mad Agga Vtlggo, which I 
have quoted, Buddhagosha's plan is to give only so much of each 
Therfs life as to explain the title she there receives from the 
Master's lips ; but from these stories alone we can realise that 
women had their share of leadership in the great religious reform 
four centuries before the Christian era. 

A very striking example is Dhammadimia, wlio, as Buddlia- 
gosba describes her, is emphatically a woiDan of spirit. Her 
husband, himself suddenly attaining great sanctity, explains to her 
the unfitness of their daily life together from that time, but offers 
her (as “compensation,” no doubt) as much treasure as she desires 
for her sole use and enjoyment. Dhammadimia rejects with a fine 
scorn the poor part thus assigned to her. She too devotes herself to 
the religious life, and in due time becomes a teacher of the doctrine. 
Tlie scene changes, and the holy man is soon seen humbly question- 
ing his former wife on spiritual matters beyond the reach of his 
own wisdom. Dhammadinna cuts through various knotty points 
with a keenness “ as of one who severs the stalk of a lotus with a 
sword.” But she does not seem to have been over-much puffed 
up, or to have wished to make the most of the triumph, for she 
sends Visakha to the Master to he further instructed. Where- 
upon the Master, after hearing the matter, utters a tribute of 
praise to the Theri, which is in itself plain evidence of the rank 
deemed possible for women to hold among the highest of his 
followers. 

I have no space to give further examples or to add more to the 
above sketch, except an acknowledgment of the extreme kindness of 
Professor Ebys Davids, who encouraged me to undertake, and helped 
me greatly to prepare, both the text and my English rendering. 
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THE WOMEN LEADEES OF THE 
BUDDHIST EEFOEMATION, 

AS ILLUSTRATED BY 

DHAMMAPALA’S OOMMENTAEY ON THE THEEl-GATHA. 

BY 

CAEOLIKE A. FOLEY, M.A. 

The collection of verses attributed to certain eminent sisters of the 
Buddhist Order and entitled the Thepj-gatha, has been for several 
years in the hands of Western readers of Pali It was edited in 
1883 for the Pali Text Society by Professor Eiehard Pischel of 
Kiel, and published in the same volume as the corresponding collec- 
tion of verses by Buddhist brothers known as the Theea-gatha, 
which was edited by Dr. Oldenberg. In both works the form in 
which they have stood for nearly twenty centuries as part of the 
canon of the Pitakas was preserved- — that is to say, the Gathas 
or psalms appeared alone, without accompanying commentary. It 
is true that Dr. Pischel, in the notes at the end of his work, inserted 
some extracts from Dhammapala^s commentary, but they are frag- 
mentary, and in many difficult passages altogether absent. 

It may be well for those who have not inquired into the tradition 
of the Buddhist canon if I am a little more explicit. Like the rest 
of that canon, these gathas or sets of verses, which are believed to be 
the direct utterances of some of the women who in Gotama’s life- 
time were the first of their sex to join his Order, were handed down 
orally by the Order till the year B.a 80. But there was also handed 
down in like fashion the story of that episode or those episodes in 
each womaiTs life which were the occasion of her composing her 
gatha or psalm. This, the atthahathd^ it was permissible to the 
individual exponents in succeeding generations to tell more or less 
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in their own w.ords, while the metrical was, pronounced un», 
changed as the sister had composed it. Attliakatlul and gaihl form 
togeth.er what inaj .be tech.iiically described as or storj 

in mixed prose and verse. 

Ill the year 80 b.c. the Buddhist scriptures were committed to 
writing .(in Pali), and as part of them, viz., in the Sutta , Pitaka, 
were incorporated the Gatlias of the Tlierls, detached from their 
explanatory aUhalcatlicu These latter continued to be handed down 
by vraj of oral transmission only. In the fiftli century a.d. arose 
a number of distinguished commentators, Buddhagosha and his suc- 
cessors, who re-wrote all this unwritten expository tradition (which 
served as a irarne and explanation of the sacred books, and had 
been handed down in the several dialects spoken at different centres 
of Buddhist learning) in the Pali language. 

About a century after Buddhagosha Dhammapala wms living, 
according to the Gandiiavaxsa, at Kailcipura, the modern Conge- 
varam, in the Madras Presidency. He undertook to translate the 
commentaries on the books entitled the Udana, Yimana-yatthu, and 
Peta-yatthu, together with the Thera-gatha and Theri-gatha, 
into Pali, his entire work being entitled the Paramattita-dipaxI. 
His commentary, like other Indian works of its kind, gives not only 
each alikywna complete, but adds a paraphrase, in the Pali of his 
own day, of the more archaic idiom in which the gciiha was written. 
He also inserts collated passages from the Apadana, a collection of 
Vitw Sanctorum included in the canon. All this is clearly a great 
help to the modern reader, for the ancient gfitlui sometimes embodies 
verses spoken at different times in the author’s life, or even by 
different persons ; and the lines are often not so much sentences 
as rosaries of words, each word to the ancient Buddliist being 
fraught with pregnant and precious import. 

This portion of Dhammapala’s labours is about to become ac- 
cessible to Pali students in the edition of the commentary on the 
TherI-oatha made by Professor Eduard Miiller of Bern, now being 
published by the Pali Text Society. To his kindness and that of 
the President of the Society I am indebted for the privilege of access 
to Professor Miiller ’s manuscripts. 

Dhammapula begins his commentary with a condensed biography 
of the incarnations of Gotama up to the time, in his last rebirth, 
when, as the Buddha, he was occupied in founding his Order for 
men only. 

He then proceeds to tell very briefly of the first admis- 
sion of women to that Order, following pretty closely the account 
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given in the Vinaya itself, in the last book of the Cull^vagga, 
thus : — 

‘'On a later occasion, when the Teacher was residing at the 
Kutagara-hall near Vesali, King Suddhodhana [his father], who had, 
while reigning, realised Arahatship, passed away. 

" Kow Mahapajapati the Gotami, his widow [sister to the Buddha's 
mother], Ibrmed in her heart the wish to abandon the world. And 
when also the five hundred Sakya ladies had listened to the Teacher 
delivering the Kolavada sermon on the bank of the Eohini river, 
they all with one consent agreed to go to Mahapajapati and sav, 
'We all would enter the Order under the Teacher,’ and making her 
their leader, they resolved to go. 

" Kow Mahapajapati had once already asked the Teacher to admit 
her, and had not gained permission. She now having sent for her 
barber, had her hair cut off, and put on the yellow robes [of the 
monks]. Then, taking with her all the Sakya ladies, she went to 
Vesali, and through the mouth of Ananda asked him of the ten- 
fold power if she might not be admitted.” 

[The CuLLAVAGGA states in this connection that Gotama again 
refused, but yielded to the intercession of Ananda.] 

" Then Mahapajapati, receiving the eight Garuclkammas, obtained 
at the hands of the Teacher both the novitiate and full initiation. 
Moreover, all her followers were admitted to full orders. Thus 
fully ordained, Mahapajapati came before the Teacher, and, respect- 
fully saluting, stood beside him while he taught her the Dhamma. 
And when she had received a subject for meditation, she attained 
to Arahatship. And the five hundred ladies also attained Arahatship 
after they had heard the ISTandakovMa sermon. 

" Thus the Order of nuns was firmly established, and waxed in 
numbers in one place and another, in village, town, country, and 
royal city. Matrons, daughters-iu-law, and maidens, hearing the 
; wisdom of Buddha, the Law and the Order, rejoiced at his system, 

’ , ' and feeling agitation at the prospect of continuous re-birth, asked 
-0 the permission of their husbands, parents, and relatives, and joined 
I . . the Order, taking the discipline to their bosom. And then, successful 
' in virtuous works, and receiving instruction from the Teacher and 
^ the monks with energy and endeavour, they not long after realised 
; Arahatship. And the verses which they uttered, either in exulta- 
I tion or otherwise, were collected afterwards by the Synodists, and 
‘ arranged in chapters according to their length. And they are called 
the Theii-gatha.” 

Then Dhammapala proceeds to deal with each Theri, giving a 
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record, varying in .length and .amplitude, of detail, of her, previous 
existences, and of .that last re-birth which in the West would alone 
rank as her biography. . 

The following pages are based. on this unpublished Pali, text of 
Dhaiiiiijapala. I have translated his words quite literally, but the 
verses^ from the psalms themselves I have, rendered i.n English verse. 

Read in conjunction with the commentary, the psalms afford 
insight of great interest into the circumstances attending the con- 
version of their authors to the religious life, and the spiritual pro- 
cedure whereby they were made perfect in salvation. The motives 
which drove these women from the world to embrace the a-naf/arh/d, 
or homeless life, are as diverse as those revealed in the records of 
Christian monasticism. Across time and space a coinmoii humanity 
is manifest. Escape, deliverance, freedom from a situation grown 
intolerable, whether gradually or by a sudden crisis, such is the 
recurring theme. Emancipation has been won from suffering of 
some kind, physical, mental, or moi'al, as well as from the bondage 
of conditions which are discerned as conducing inevitably to suffering. 
The bereaved mother and the childless widow are released from 
grief and contumely, the Magdalen from remorse, the toy-wife of 
king or Dives from the ennui of an aimless life, the busy matron 
from the absorbing jnepL/nvai tov jSlou, the young girl from the 
humiliation of being sold to the suitor who could bid highest, the 
thoughtful woman from the ban imposed upon her intellectual 
development by conventional tradition. Such are the typical cases 
I have selected from the Theki-gItha and its commentary to 
illustrate in what light the monastic career presented itself to Indian 
women in the days of Gotarna Buddha. 

But complementing this negative impulse to escape from pain 
there was a prospect of more positive interest. Taking the vows 
did not mean mere mortification of feeling or deadening of energies. 
It was a diversion of both into new channels. The Therls are as 
exalted, and virtually as hedonistic, in their aspirations as any 
Christian saint. Of them too Matthew Arnold could have said — 


Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardour divine ; 
Beacons of hope ye appear; 
Langoiir is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow.” 







For they, while yet they were struggling with their bonds, im- 
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pelled by the vis a tergo of goading circumstance, were reaching out, 
more or less intelligently, alter the “gentle liberty’' of a higher, 
wider law, by which to regulate and concentrate their lives, — viz., 
the Bhamma of contemplative and active discipline. Under its 
regime the Bhikkhuni in her novitiate became one of the company 
of disciples attending some eminent lady-apostle, and led the simple, 
strenuous, stimulating existence of a student and an intending mis- 
sionary. 

Beyond and above the stage of ardent self-discipline there was 
the vantage-ground of organic stability of disposition to be won by 
the Bhikkhuni who, like those venerable Theris, had in her the 
making of an Arahat. To the “ elect lady ” it was given to rise 
above the felt need either of freedom or of law, for she had mastered 
and purified emotion through attainment of that insight 

^‘qui potuit reriim cognoscere causas,” 
which could discern 

“Dukkham, dukkhasamuppadam, dukkhassa ca atikammam,” 

(sorrow, the uprising of sorrow, and the outdoing of sorrow), together 
with that false joy which prevails when undiscerned sorrow is latent. 
Before her she saw — 

life unroll, 

“ A placid and continuous whole — 

That general life which does not cease, 

Whose secret is not joy, hut peace.” 

Whether philosophic attainment was within the possibilities of 
her nature or not, the essential medium for it the Indian woman 
found provided in the monastic life. On entering it, she, like her 
younger Christian sisters, laid down all social prestige, all domestic 
success, as a mother, wife, daughter, queen, or housekeeper, and 
gained the austerer joys of an asexual rational being, walking with 
wise men in recognised intellectual equality on higher levels of 
thought, in communion with the mind that was in the Buddhas of 
all time, and realising in due perspective her relations, actual, past, 
and potential, to the universe of phenomena, as they in their 
essential impermanence grew into being and dissolved again. 

The Theri Soma, for example, claims this equality when Mara, 
chief of evil spirits, taunts her with the incapacity of her sex to 
compass the wisdom of the wisest among men. 
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Soma, says the commentary,^ was born as the daughter of the 
chaplain of King Bimbisara at Eajagaha. She was converted by the 
Buddha at the gate of Ilajagaha, and thereafter taking the vows and 
doing the Buddha’s behests, with insight and virtuous works, became 
an Araliat. ' 

And dwelling thus in the happiness of freedom at Savatthi, she 
entered one day the Andha grove to take siesta, and sat down be- 
neath the shade of a tree. Now Mara, alone, and wishing to disturb 
her, came up to her, invisible of form, and standing in the air, 
spoke these words 

That vantage-point of knowledge unto which 
The sages may attain is far to seek, 

And 'Woman cannot with lier feeble wit 
Achieve the distant heights, or hope to bridge 
With her small intellect the gulf between. 

For who shall measure with two- finger rule 
The weary length of way which leads to Truth?” 

The commentary pauses here to paraphrase, explaining that 

women from the age of seven or eight are always cooking rice and 
saying, ‘Now the rice is boiled,’ but do not really know anything. 
They know only, when the rice they have prepared is cooked, how 
to lift it out with a spoon and squeeze it with two fingers, and this 
is why a two-fiiiger intellect ^ is spoken of.” 

Fow when she heard this, the Theri rebuked Mara, saying — 

“ How should our woman^s nature hinder us 1 
And what to us are attributes of sex, 

Whose hearts are wholly set, whose feet mount up 
Unfaltering to those cool heights of Truth, 

In growing knowledge of the Arhat way ? 

On every hand the love of pleasure yields, 

Borne down by knowledge and the sense of Law, 

And the thick gloom of ignorance is rent 
In twain. Do thou know this, 0 Evil One ! 

And learn the limits of thy power, 0 Death ! ” ^ 

In Soma’s case there is no indication of the monastic life being 
embraced as a relief from painful circumstances, and in this respect 
she stands almost alone. DiJBferent is the case of Anopama, another 
daughter of wealthy parents. 

^ Ed. Miiller, xxxvi 

“ An Italian woiild use the identical idiom : una mente lunga di d^m dita, 

® For the versification of this gdtM, as well as of those attributed to Anopama, the 
Patacaras, and Sundari, I am indebted to H. Morgan-Brown e, Esq. 
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Anopama, says Dhammapala,i was born under this dispensation 
as the daughter of a wealthy citizen called Majjha. And because 
of the perfection of her beauty she was called Anopama/' the 
Peerless. When she came of age, many sons of wealthy citizens 
and great nobles of the court sent messengers to her father, sayinu, 
“ Give thy daughter Anopama to me, and I will give thee this and 
that/' 

She hearing this, the thought arose in her — for that the promise 
of saintship was in her — What have I to do with the life of the 
home ? " and she went to the Teacher, Hearing from him the Law, 
she perfected knowledge . . . attaining insight and the fruition of 
the Third Path. She asked the Teacher for orders, and he, taking 
her to the nuns, ordained her. And on the seventh clay realising 
Araliatship, she thereafter reflected on her attainment, and waxing 
inspired, said — 

“ Daughter of Treas’rer Majjlia's prosp'rous house, 

Rich, beautiful, and famous, I was born 

To vast possessions and to lofty rank. 

hlor lacked I suitors ; man 3?- came and wooed ; 

The sons of kings and merchant princes came 
With costly gifts, all eager for my hand, 

And messengers were sent from many a land 
With power to treat and bargain for my hand, 

And saying to my father, ‘ Give to us 
Thy child Anopama, and we will give 
Eightfold the price which thou hast ask'd f®r her.’ 

But I had seen the Buddha, the All-wise, 

The One supreme. In lowliness I sat 
And worshipped at his feet. He, Gotama, 

Out of his boundless pity, saw me there, 

And taught me as I worshipped all the Law, 

Then resting on my couch in quiet thought, 

, I touched, through him, the Anagami-Fruit, 

Where death is death indeed, nor comes re-birth. 

Then cutting off the glory of my hair, 

I entered on the lonely paths of life, 

And wandered forth to lose the sense of home. 

'Tis now the seventh night since first the weight 
Of earthly things was lifted from my heart.” 


l.M, Miiller, liv. 
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Wq will proceed to consider some accounts of mothers and wives. 

. The Theris. who, in the short gatlias assigned to them, exult most 
keenly in .their freedom,” are two .who were the w.ives of poor 
men, one a strawplaiter or basketmaker, the other only described as 
a crook-backed Brahmin. One Theri, the wife of the latter, is called 
Mdtta (‘'free the other is only known as " Sumafigala's niother/’ 
her son having become distinguished as a Thera. The revolt in 
both cases was equally from the society of the husband and from 
household cares, especially the task of grinding corn or what not. 
The of Mutta is to this effect ; 

Oh ! free indeed 1 oh ! gloriously free 

Am I in freedom from three crooked things, — 

Erom pestle and mortar, and my crook-hacked lord. 

Yea, I am free from re-birth and from death, 

And all that bound mine eyes is hurled away.” 

Khema and SujatI/ on the other hand, wives, the one of King 
Bimbisara, a supporter of the Buddha, the other of a wealthy young 
citizen, leave affectionate husbands and a life of luxury to take the 
vows. The latter gladly encounters Gotama as she is leaving her 
pleasure-grounds to return to the town. Khema avoids the Teacher's 
presence, conscious that she will not escape condemnation for being 
engrossed with her own great beauty. 

Khema, it is written,^ was born under this dispensation in the 
kingdom of Magadha, at the town of Sagala, as one of the royal 
family. She was sent to be the wife of King Bimbisara while the 
Teacher was staying at the Bamboo Grove. (This monastery was a 
present from the king.) Intoxicated with her own loveliness, she 
thought, "He will declare there is sin in beauty,” and she would 
not go to see the Teacher. Now Bimbisara, wishing that she would, 
instructed his men to speak in praise of the Bamboo Grove before 
lier, in order to create in her the desire to see it. She thereupon 
asked the king : " Sire, may we see the Bamboo Grove ? '' And he, 
not choosing that she should come away without having seen the 
Teacher, instructed his men that they should conduct the queen by 
force to see him of the tenfold power. Now, when she had spent the 
heat of the day in the grove without seeing the Teacher, she sought 
to go. Then the king’s men brought her against her will unto the 
Teacher’s presence. The Teacher, seeing her approach, projected 
by supernatural power the shape of a divinely beautiful wmman 
standing behind him and fanning him. And Queen Khema, as she 

^ Ed. Muller, xi. ^ Ibid, liii. 


2 Ibid. lii. 
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looked, thought, '' Verily the Blessed One has around him women 
as lovely as goddesses. I am not fit even to wait upon sucli. 
Behold, I am undone by my own wicked and baseless ideas,” 
Such conclusions she drew, gazing spellbound at the woman. 

Now, as she looked, the Teacher, by power of will, made that 
woman pass from youth to middle age, and then to old age, broken- 
toothed, grey-haired, and wrinkled, until she fell into a heap on the 
floor, her fan in her hand. Then Khema thought, by virtue of her 
resolve [i^., made in a former birth], Has such a body come to be 
so utter a wreck ? Why, then, so will my body too ! ” And the 
Teacher^ discerning the change in her heart, said — 

‘‘ They who are slaves to lust drift down the stream, 

Like to a spider gliding down the web 

He of himself has wrought. But the released, 

Who all the bonds of sin have snapt in twain, 

No more on life intent, forsake the world, 

And all desire of sense put far away.” ^ 

She thereupon became an Arahat, and in the Apadana id is added, 
“ by her husband’s consent.” ^ Her, the Blessed One, as he sat in 
the midst of a great congregation at the Great Jeta Grove Monastery, 
called foremost of all his women disciples in wisdom. 

To her one day, as she was taking siesta under a tree, Mara, the 
Evil One, drew near in the form of a youth, tempting her through 
the senses, and saying — 

Mara. 

“ Thou’rt fair and life is young, beautiful Kheina ! 

I am young, even I too — Come, 0 my fairest ! 

Give me, while in our ear fivefold harmonies 

Murmur melodious, give me to taste of love’s sweetness. 

Khema. 

Through this body vile, foul seat of disease and corruption, 

Loathing I feel and oppression ; cravings of lust are uprooted. 

Cruel desires of the Skandhas cut like daggers and jav’lins. 

Speak not to me of delighting in aught of sensuous pleasure ; 

Verily all such vanities now no more may delight me. 


^ Dfiammapada, st. 347. 

^ In nearly every instance of a wife or daughter leaving her home to Join the 
Order, the commentator mentions that permission had been given by the head of the 
family. 
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On every liand the love of pleasure yields, 

Borne down by knowledge and the sense of law, 

And the thick gloom of ignorance is rent 
In twain. Do thou know this, 0 Evil One, 

And learn the limits of thy power, 0 Death ! 

Lo ! ye, who blindly worship constellations of heaven, 

Ye who, nourishing fire in cool grove, wait upon Agiii, 

Ignorant are ye all, ye foolish and young, of the Real, 

Heedless of truths that are able to keep your hearts undefdM. 

Lo 1 as for me, I w’orship the Ail-wise, the One among mortals, 
Utterly free from ail sorrow, doer of Buddha’s commandments.” 

Whth these narratives might be contrasted, did space permit, 
the story and psalm of Capa, whose love for the liusbaiid she had 
annoyed was so strong, that when he left her to embrace once more 
the career of a mendicant monk, this time under the Buddha, she 
abandoned her child, her home, and people, and herself sought 
admission to Gotama’s Order, caring only to follow her hiisbancrs 
example^ 

But it is Rachel 'Vweepirig for her children because they were 
not^' that constitutes more than does the widow, as such, the type 
of utter despair among these mothers, and it is to her tliat Gotama, 
or his elect followers administer specific consolation. The story of 
XiSAGOTAMi, who, grief-distrauglit, bore about her dead child, pray- 
ing for medicine to be given him, and whom the Blessed One bade 
fetch a little white mustard from any house wherein no one bad 
ever died, is sufficiently known. Her we meet with in these monastic 
records as a highly-honoured Therl, ascetic in her neglect of com- 
forts, strenuous in philosophic study, and appointed by Gotama as 
lady-superintendent of the convent grove at the Jetavana. To the 
Blessed One, who had healed her sorrows by showing her that 
there hath no [trouble] overtaken you save such as is common 
to men,’' she was devoted heart and soul, singing of him as her 
Icalymmniitta—laQi precious friend.^ 

The stoic consolations of Buddhism take a slightly difterent 
aspect in the case of the many bereaved mothers who went in their 
grief to the eminent Pataoara, a sister who herself had known 
the sorrows of bereavement to the uttermost. They were in num- 
ber no less than 500, and the same message was given to alL 
“ These, ^ bearing sons and living the household life, doing the 
duties of the same caste, all lost their sons, and were smitten with 

^ Ed. Miilier, Ixviii 2 jxiii. ® Ibid. 1 . 
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tlie grief of the childless. And they gat them to the elder Lady 
Patacara, and saluting her, they sat down and told her the cause of 
all their sorrow. The Theri healed their sorrows, saying — 

The waj by which men come we cannot know, 

ISTor can we know the path by which they go. 

Why mournest then for him who came to thee, 

Lamenting through thy tears, ‘ My son, my son 1 ^ 

Seeing thou knowest not the way he came, 
hTor yet the manner of his leaving tliee ^ 

Weep not! for such is here the life of man. 

UnaskM he came hither from the void, 

Unhidden went he hence to other worlds. 

Lo ! ask thyself again whence came thy son 
To bide on earth this little breathing-space. 

By one way come and by anotlier gone, 

As man to die and pass to other births. 

By one way come and by another gone — 

Thou knowest not these things — What mean these tears 'I ” 

By these stanzas she taught them the truth, and they, hearing 
the truth, were moved in heart, and by the Theri w-ere admitted to 
orders, and applying themselves with zeal to study and to works, 
they not long after attained Arahatship. 

^fow these new Arahats, beholding the standpoint they had 
gained through that inspired utterance, repeated it, and added — 

Lo 1 from my heart the hidden shaft is gone, 

The shaft that nestled there she hath removed, 

And that consuming grief for my dead child, 

Which poisoned all the life of me, is dead. 

My heart is whole and all my yearning stayed. 

Lo 1 I for refuge to the Buddha go, 

The only wise — the Order and the Law.” 

These verses they uttered severally, and they are known as the 
five hundred Patacaras. 

Thus could Buddhism in the mouth of one woman avail to lift 
many afflicted mothers above the four walls of domestic perspective 
to a more cosmic standpoint. Hence “in Nature's infinite hook 
of secrecy " they could the better see things as in themselves they 
really are, le., in their relation to the whole, and confess serenely 
to ignorance where seeing even by a Theri was not attainable. 

More orphaned than either bereaved mother or abandoned wife 
would be the Magdalens who had awaked to a consciousness of sin. 
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Of the three who are amongst the number of the Theri psalmists, 
ViMAiil is the most interesting example. 

She in this present dispensation, writes Dhamniapala,^ was born 
at Vesali,. as the daughter of a' woman' who made her livelihood by 
her beauty. . And, when she was come to womanhood . . [living 
.after the fashion of her mother] her' heart was set to' work 
evil. And one day,, seeing The elder, Maliamoggallana, ' going his 
rounds in. Vesali, for food, her heart being in the bonds ,o£ , lust 5, she 
went to his dwelling-place, and strove by her allurements to, beguile, 
liim fro.ni virtue. Some say she’ was set on to do this by inibelievers. 
The elder rebuked her for her wicked conduct and admonished her. 

And when he had made an end of exhortation,, her heart was. 
touched, and her sense of shame returned to her. Laying hold of 
faith, she became a disciple, and afterw’ards w^'as admitted by the 
Tlierls ; wdiereiipon, devoted and strenuous to succeed, she not long 
after attained Arahatsliip. Then it was that, reflecting on the past, 
she uttered these lines in exultation : — 

“ How was I once puffed up, incensM with the bloom of mj beauty, 

Vain of my perfect form, my fame and success ^midst the people, 

Fill’d with the pride of my youth, unknowing the truth and unheeding 1 
Lo ! I made my body, bravely arrayed, deftly painted, 

Speak for me to the lads, whilst I at the door of the harlot 
Stood like a crafty hunter weaving his snares, ever watchful. 

Yea, I hared without shame my body and wealth of adorning, 

Manifold wiles I wrought, devouring the virtue of man}". 

To-day with shaven head and yellow robe 
I go forth on my daily round for food, 

And resting in the quiet solitary shade, 

I gain at length that Avitakka sphere, 

Where reas’ning into intuition melts. 

Now all the Yoga bonds ^ that fetter gods 
And men are wholly rent and cast away, 

The cause of all impurity cast out, 

And all around is liberty and peace.” 

Such are some of the psalms of the Theris, and such the brief 
biographies introducing them^ now about to become accessible to 

^ Ed. Miiller, xxxix. 

Bahhe yoga samucohinna. The four Yogas, or kinds of attachment, to which not 
only men but gods were prone, are Kamayoga, Bhuvayoga^ Ditthiyoga, and Avijjayoga, 
i,c . , the bonds of lust, becoming (desire of future life), wrong views and ignorance. 
y^oga stands either for the subjective tendency, or for the object by which mind and 
lieart are bound. The standard passage on the Yogas is AngitUara, iv. 10. 
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students, and in time to all English readers. By tlie light of 
these slight personal records we are better able to tell whether the 
^"coming out” into the homeless life was a step of active initia- 
tive, breaking forth from a groove which had become repugnant 
or painful, or only a drifting into a new channel, when the sides 
of the old way had been so broken down or worn away, that the 
new dej)arture was really that of the line of least resistance. The 
former cases seem to me the most interesting — in which the woman 
surmounts the grooves of habit and circumstance, when to yield to 
both gives infinitely the least thought, trouble, and dislocation. 

In practically every case the new departure had, as its proxi- 
mate cause, the impact of a personal influence, magnetic, inspiring, 
persuasive, to which, in the fulness of time, the predisposition, 
developed through ages of re -birth, made its matured response. 
Often that teacher was a woman, and her mission of mercy is 
warmly acknowledged when the ransomed sister utters her psalm 
of triumph. But oftener, in the case of these, the eldest daughters 
of the Buddhist communion, it was the Buddha himself who led 
them to the higher life or confirmed them in it. He remains ever 
the supreme influence, and on him are poured epithets of devotion 
and adoration. He was the Eternal Conqueror, Lord of the World, 
Guardian of the World, Tamer of men, the All- wise, the Supreme 
among men, the Welcome One, full of compassion, free from cor- 
ruption, without fear, Mighty Hero, and so forth. 

Never do we find, however, that voluptuous self-surrender to 
the image of a Beloved Person which is so prominent a feature 
in the ecstatic devotions of at least the later Christian woman- 
saints. Christ to the Santa Teresas, the St. Catherines — even to 
'the Northern St. Anna-Emmerich and others— is the Heavenly 
Bridegroom, who appears in a vision to embrace, and with whom 
the ten d erest expressions of love are exchanged : 

Unseen, untouched, unheard, unknown, 

You take possession of your bride ; 

I lose myself to live alone 

In you, who once were crucified 

For me, that now would die in you, 

As in the sun a drop of dew,’’ ^ 

The utmost length a Theri presumes to go is to call her Saviour 
her spiritual friend, as Kisagotami does in her song, or herself his 
daughter, a privilege claimed by the beautiful heiress Sundari.^ 

^ Mathiide Blind, “The Mystic’s Tision.” ® Ed. Muller, ixix. 
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She, grieving for ' her brother’s -death, resolves to renounce the 
world, imitating her afflicted father, and, overcoming her mother’s 
objection and gaining her .blessing, she leaves lier great inheritance 
at Benares to Join the. Order. 

.Thereafter gaining, permission ' from -her lady superior to go- and 
profess her loyalty to the Buddha, she arrived at Savattliij, and, 
“ filled with a glory of joy and delight at his presence,” said as to 
herself" — 

^SSee, Sundari, the Teacher fair in hue, 

His countenance as fine gold, clear and bright; 

Ilioi who hath Wisdom’s secret, and hath made 
Ail things subservient to his master-mind, 

Taming the iin tam’d, never tasting fear.” 

Then to Gotama — ' 

** And see, 0 Master, Sundari, who comes 
To tell thee of emancipation won, 

And of the right no more to be re-born, 

Who hath herself from passion freed, and from 
The Upadhis conditional to birth. 

Accomplished now is her appointed task, 

And she from taint of sin is purified.” 

And the Blessed One asked her : ‘‘ Whence comest thou, Sundari ? ” 
And she — 

‘‘Lo! from Benares am I come to thee,— 

I, Sundari, thy pupil, worship thee 
And call thee Hero. Hay, thy child am I, 

Thy only daughter, issue of thy mouth, 

E’en of the wisdom of tby blessed word. 

Accomplished now is my appointed task, 

And I from taint of sin am purified.” 

Then said the Blessed One— 

All hail, dear lady ! thence not far for thee the path, 

For thou hast conquered self, and comest now 
To %vorship wisdom at the Master’s feet. 

Thou too art freed from passion, and hast lost 
The fetters binding down to birth again. 

Thou too hast done on earth thy destined task, 

And from all taint of sin art purified.” 

Gotama’s method, in fact, was not to place a heavenly instead of 
an earthly prop under the weak and tottering soul. In setting the 
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heart at liberty from the bondage to one or two relations by the 
instrumentality of larger intellectual and moral standpoints, he 
educed, as such stoic methods must do, the inner resources and 
self-reliance of each disciple, flinging them back upon themselves for 
salvation, even while he gathered them into the “ refuge ” of him- 
self, the Dhamma, and the Order, and telling them 

‘‘ The aids to noble life are all within.’’ 

xind this he did even when it seemed most harsh. 

Patacaka,^ the comforter and guide of many more than those 500 
mothers, lost her reason when young on being bereaved of her two 
little boys, her husband, and her parents by a rapid succession of 
accidents. She wandered about unheeding that her garments had 
fallen from her, walking ever in circles, as though seeking her lost 
ones, and pelted at and jeered at by the unthinking. Gotama 
and his disciples passed by one day, and they said to him, '' Suffer 
not that little mad woman to come here.” “ Forbid her not,” 
answered the Blessed One ; and as she drew near on her listless 
round unconscious of their presence, he stood still and said, My 
sister (a title of respect — lhagim) recover thou thy reason ! ” And 
she, by the mystic power of the Buddha, recovered her reason . . . 
and greatly shamed at her wretched plight . . . prostrated herself 
at his feet, saying, Master, be thou my protection I ” telling him of 
all her misery. ... 

The Teacher answered her : Patacara, think not thou art come 
unto one able to be a refuge unto thee. For even as thou art shed- 
ding tears for the death of thy sons and thy kinsfolk, so hast thou, 
in the course of transmigration that hath not beginning nor ending, 
shed tears for death of sons and kinsfolk more plentiful than are 
the waters of the four great oceans.” And he spoke the verse— 

“ Less are the waters of the oceans four 
Than all the waste of waters shed in tears 
By heart of man who mourneth touched by grief. 

Why dost thou waste thy life brooding in woe 1 ” 

And at the close of the stanza her sorrow abated. And seeing that 
her sorrow had abated in her, he said : 0 Patacara, to one passing 

to another world neither child nor kinsman is a protection or help 
or refuge. Neither can they be so here. Therefore, let him who 
is wise first make pure his own conduct, then follow out that path 
which leads to Nirvana.” Thus he taught her, and said — 


^ Ed. Miiller, xlvii. 
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Sons are not for a protectionj nor father, nor any kinsmen ; 

For one oYertaken by death protection is not in relations. 

Seeing what this may mean, the wise man, by virtue directed, 

Swiftly arises and makes plain the way that leads to Nirvana.” ^ 

Thus lie taught her the Dhamma, and she being convinced, asked 
to be admitted to the Order. For these elect ladies, instead of 
being repelled by the austerity of Gotama’s consolations, swallowed 
the tonic draught and grew strong. Some administered it them- 
selves. Dantika,^ during her siesta on the moimtain-side, sees an 
elephant-rider bid his beast present a foot that he may moniit; 
thereby, and she, using as a basic idea {a/i'ammcvumn) the thought — - 

jDuvd admdam damitam marmsscinam vasam gatam, 

“ kSeeing the untanied tamed, subdued to the will of his masters,” 

set herself to win self-mastery and became an Arahat. 

Yet the Therl who had attained to — 

“ vSelf-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,” 

was, as I said before, no wooden-hearted creature sans entmiUes, 
She may no doubt have been somewhat below, or above, that poet’s 
vision of — 

‘‘ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature^s daily food,” 

yet she bore all '' the vast orphanage of nature’’ in her bosom — men 
and beasts and spirits. She, if she observed the Silas — the pre- 
cepts of holy conduct — with sincerity, was bound to let her heart 
brood over the whole world with thoughts of love, pity, and 
sympathy, far-reaching, grown great, and beyond measure”'^ All 
men were her children — only in the Lord,” as the Christian would 
say, or she, as a good Buddhist, only in the hope of freedom.” 

PArACARl ^ and her following of women-disciples see one day, as 
they sit in the lodge at their daily meal, a weary wretched woman 
approaching, potsherd in hand, begging for aims. It is Canda, reft 
of all her kin by infectious disease, a homeless, childless widow. 

And the sisters, seeing her afflicted and hunger-stricken, were 
moved with compassionate and loving impulse, and entreated her 
kindly, satisfying her with the store of food there was for hospitable 
use. And she, gladdened at the beauty of their conduct, approached 

^ Dliammapada, 288, 289. ® Ed. Muller, xxxii. ^ Ibid. xl. 

^ Tevijja Sutta, ^ Ed. Miiller, xlix. 
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the Tliexi, doing reverence and sitting down beside her/' Then 
Patacara taught her the “Dhamma of the Tli eras,” with the usual 
result ; and Canda afterwards gave utterance to her gratitude. 

So far from leading a life of cloistered, futile dreaming, the duty 
of spreading the gospel of the Dhamma devolved upon every Tlierid 
These women were all, in their way, saviours and good sheplierds 
of the heedless and the lost, and, as Hallam would have said, 
“practised all the stratagems of itinerancy.” And such was the 
eloquence of one at least, namely, of Sukka,^ as she taught, walking 
to and fro on her shady terrace, all who came out of the city to 
hear her, that the Dryad in the tree at the end of the terrace 
was filled wdth impetuous enthusiasm at her wisdom, and, quitting 
her cool shrine, went straight to Rajagaha, and wandered through 
the streets and squares, impressing upon the citizens the glorious 
opportunity they were letting pass unheeded, and crying — 

SukkCs Gathd. 

What would ye men of Rajagaha have ? 

What have ye done V that mute and idle here 
Ye lie about, like men bemused with wine, 

Nor wait upon Sukka, while she reveals 
The precious truths of the Ambrosial Way 1 
The wise in heart, methinks, were fain to quaff 
That nectar irresistible, that fount 
That never drieth up, with eager thirst, 

E^en as the Wayfarer ^ sucks up the cloud. 

And when the people heard, they forthwith with joyful eagerness 
went forth to Sukka, and would not make an end of listening to 
her. , , 

Now, when the Theri finished her appointed span of life, and 
was about to pass away, she bore witness to the truth of her salva- 
tion, and to herself, as to another person, said these words — 


^ There is no clear evidence, I believe, that a self-contained enclosed building, 
or set of buildings, forming what we understand by a monastery or convent, existed 
in those times. All that there seems to have been by way of accommodation in 
this or that vanam or grove was, in the first place, a paved floor surmounted by a 
roof, borne not on walls, but on wooden columns, constituting together the hall or 
Sala, and a private apartment — sleeping chamber and study — for the use of Gotama. 
The cottages, cells, or cabins for the shelter of each brother or sister were probably 
grouped round this central erection, but of storied house or outer wall we do not 
hear. 

- Ed. Muller, xxxiv, ^ Addhagu — (?) the sun. 
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0 child of lighV by light of trath set free 
From cravings dire, firm, self-possessed, serene, 

Bear to this end thy last incarnate frame, 

For thou hast conquered Satan and his hosts.” 

Such, in some of its aspects, was the life and work of the elect 
ladies whom men called Theris, and who had won the serene stand- 
point of the Araliat They had lost much, willing or nn.wiiiing-— 
they had lost their world. But to them it was given “in exchange/’ 
to be reckoned each as an incarnate human iiiteiligence, partaking 
with other such — elect men and women — in the communion of 
(literally) catholic truths, in the light of universal insight, in infinite 
aspiration, in the widest application of the gospel of Fraternity, in 
the larger love of the spiritual parents of mankind. 


^ Biikha bright, radiant, lustrous. 
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One of the old languages of India, and contemporary with classi- 
cal Sanskrit, is that which goes by the name of Pali. In this lan- 
guage are written the sacred books of the Buddhists ; and though 
there are Buddhist works in other languages, yet the Pali literature, 
as it has been preserved in Ceylon and Burmah, is the most autho- 
ritative record we have of the Buddhist religion and of the history 
of the Buddhist Church. 

The Buddhist literature consists of three main divisions, of which 
the first and foremost is, of course, the Tripitaka or Buddhist scrip- 
tures ; the second is formed by the commentaries on the scriptures, 
while the third comprises a variety of works such as grammars, 
histories, &c. 

According to the Mahavaiiisa and other works of the third divi- 
sion, the commentaries or works of the second division have had a 
curious history, having been first translated by the Buddhist mis- 
sionary Mahinda about 300 B.c. into Singhalese, and then back 
into Pali by Buddhaghosa in the beginning of the fifth century A.D. ; 
and it is this second Pali version which we now have, the original 
Pali commentaries and Mahinda’s Singhalese translations of them 
having all disappeared. 

It is to a work of the commentary class that I now call your 
attention — a work by the above-mentioned Buddhaghosa, who was 
a most prolific author and commentator. Hot very much is known 
of Buddhaghosa's life beyond the circumstances related in the 
Mahavansa concerning his conversion to Buddhism and the begin- 
ning of his career as a commentator. It is there said that he was 
of the Brahman caste, and a trained disputant of the Vedic religion ; 
and, as was the wont in those days by such as wished to acquire 
fame and a following, he went about from place to place seeking 
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with whom lie might debate. Naturally it was at a Buddhist monas- 
tery that he found his Waterloo. A Buddhist elder named Eevata 
answered all his propositions, and submitted one in his turn taken 
from the third division of the Buddhist scriptures which was of so 
paradoxical a nature that it is not strange Buddhaghosa was obliged 
to acknowledge himself worsted, Buddhaghosa then sought and 
obtained admission to the Buddhist Order, and, according to the 
account, it was to the profundity of his eloquence or voice that his 
name of Buddhaghosa, Having the voice of the Buddha/’ was due. 
Buddhaghosa then began his career as a Buddhist writer, composing 
the Nanoclaya, and beginning work as a commentator. The helps 
at his disposal being insuiBicient, Eevata told him that the original 
commentaries were no longer extant on the continent of India, 
but could be found in the Island of Ceylon in the form of Singha- 
lese translations made hundreds of years before by the above- 
mentioned Mahinda, the son of the great Asoka. Buddhaghosa, 
therefore, went to Ceylon, and asked the priests of the Maha- 
Vihara, or Great Monastery, at Anuradhapura for permission to use 
their manuscripts ; but they desired a proof of his competence as 
a Buddhist scholar before granting their consent. Giving him a 
couple of stanzas from their scriptures, they asked him to see what 
he could make out of them. Oh these two stanzas Buddhaghosa 
composed an extensive work called the Yisuddhi-Magga, and having 
satisfied the priests, he made good use of their manuscripts by trans- 
lating their commentaries back into Pali, the language in which 
they were originally composed. But it is with this Yisuddhi-Magga 
we have now to do, an original work as to its scope and method, 
but evidently the work of a born commentator, and consisting 
largely of commentary matter. 

The Yisuddhi-Magga is a very methodical work, built on a 
definite plan, and to this plan it faithfully adheres. It does not 
appear to me so given to digressions as many other Oriental works. 
The reason for its large size is because of the extensive scale on 
which the plan is carried out. The details of the scheme are 
elaborately worked out and discussed from many points of view, 
and authorities from the scriptures abundantly adduced in support 
of the various propositions advanced. As many of these quotations 
are from works not yet printed, I have not been able to verify them, 
uj.y those from the Patisambhidamagga and the Niddesa. The 
nature of the work is indicated in its title, ‘‘ Yisuddhi-Magga,’' in 
English, '‘'Way of Purity,” or, more freely, "The Way of Sal- 
vation.” 
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Buddhaghosa takes Slla, or Conduct, as the basis, the sine (^ud 
non oi a religious life. By Sila he means the code of morality and 
the ascetic practices suitable for a member of the Buddhist Order, 
and the first two chapters are devoted to its consideration. The 
remaining twenty-one chapters of the work are devoted to the con- 
sideration of Meditation, or Samadhi. 

Samadhi is divided by Buddhaghosa into two divisions, Lokiya- 
Samadhi 'and Lokuttara- Samadhi. Lokiy a- Samadhi is treated in 
chapters iii.-xiii. inclusive. By its assistance one can induce trance 
and attain to various magical or supernatural powers. It is still, 
however, only Lokiya-Samadhi, that is, Samadhi pertaining to the 
world, pertaining not merely to this life, but to existence in general. 
It enables one to attain a higher or lower heaven according to the 
particular trance induced, but does not grant immunity from trans- 
migration. Forty different subjects of meditation, called Kammat- 
thanas, are given, and among these men of every turn of mind can 
find one adapted to their particular mental characteristics. There 
are two grades of Lokiya-Samadhi, both salutary, but the higher, 
called Appana, resulting in some one of the four Jhanas or trances. 
The treatment of Lokiya-Samadhi consists in showing the method 
to be employed in making use of any one of these forty different 
Kammatthanas. Lokiya-Samadhi, however, can be practised by 
the unconverted, and, in fact, the Buddha before his attainment of 
Buddhaship had learned it under Alara Kalama and Uddaka 
Eainaputta. 

But as the object of the Buddha was to attain release from exist- 
ence, the Lokiya-SamMhi was unsatisfactory ; he therefore tuimed 
from his teachers and discovered the Lokuttara-Samadhi, which 
Buddhaghosa elaborates in the third and last grand division of the 
Visuddhi-Magga, chapters xiv.-xxiii., under the head of Pafma 
(Knowledge or Wisdom). Lokuttara-Samadhi differs from Lokiya- 
Samadhi in being devoted to the attainment of Mrvana, whereas 
Lokiya-Samadhi only leads to heaven. In Pahha the human being 
is analysed, and found to be a mutually dependent collection of 
parts, no one of which has any permanent existence. The human 
being is like the government of a country, which is self-perpetuating 
and conditioned by its past, but constantly changing in its person- 
7ieL It is the object of Panfia to discover the bonds which keep 
the human being together and perpetuate existence after death 
and to destroy them. The analysis of the human being is what 
forms the subject of chapters xiv.— xvii. In chapters xviii. and 
xix. the natural inference is drawn that there is no Self or Ego or 
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iminortar principle to the sentient being.- This knowledge is called 
Nataparifiha, which may be translated ‘‘Analytical Knowledge.*' 
Chapter xx. is devoted' to Tiranaparihha, or Discriminating Know- 
ledge.” In it one is -warned of a number of by-paths that 
might be mistaken for the way to salvation. The ' meditations of: 
chapter xxi. are called the Vntthanagamini Patipada, or “Turning 
away Procedure,” as .through them one turns away from existence 
and 'turns (chapter xxii.) to the Pour Paths that bring' one to Nir- 
vana in a greater or less length of time, at the farthest at the ' end 
of the seventh existence. The last chapter is devoted to the bless- 
ings of Paiina, among which is mentioned Nirodhasamapatti, or 
“ Trance of Cessation,” being, I suppose, as near an approach to Nir- 
vana as can be attained by a priest befbre death. This, in brief, is 
the plan of salvation as outlined by Buddliaghosa, and this little 
analysis will perhaps be found useful in understanding the table of 
contents. 

Although there is considerable poetry in the Visuddhi-Magga, 
some of it quoted and some of Buddhaghosa's own composition, and 
although in analysing the human being Buddliaghosa goes into a 
great many anatomical and physiological details, curious as showing 
the ideas of the ancient Hindus on these subjects, and a long account 
of world-cycles is given, and other matters of miscellaneous interest 
discussed, yet the Visuddhi-Magga is mainly important as a masterly 
exposition of the Buddhist system of religion as it lay scattered 
through the sacred books ; and it no doubt had a powerful influence 
on the welfare of the Church in unifying its system of belief, so that 
it could be grasped as a consistent whole. 

[Mr. Warren's paper will be printed m in the Journal of 

the Pali Text Society. — E d.] 
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Malge^ les beaux travaux de d’Anville, de Lassen, de Vivien de 
St. Martin, de Yule, de Cunningham, la gdographie scientifique de 
rinde ancienne est encore k order. Les materiaux pourtant ne 
manquent pas ; ils pdcheraient plutSt par surabondance. La littdra- 
ture et Tepigraphie de Tliide prodiguent les noms de peoples, de 
villes, de rivieres, de montagnes ; les historiens d’ Alexandre, les 
gdographes grecs et latiiis ainsi que les pelerins chinois et les Arabes 
ont recueilli et nous ont transmis un trdsor prodigieux d’informations 
sur le climat, le sol, les divisions politiques, le systdme orographique 
et liydrographique de ces contrees pres tigi eases. Les difficultds se 
preseiitent lorsqull s’agit de classer et de eoordoiiner ces documents 
epars ; Tapparente abondance se change alors en chaos inextricable. 
Les indications les plus positives, les plus susceptibles de precision, 
les niieux preservdes de Terreur par leur nature nieme ne sont plus 
que des pierres d’achoppement : les distances, Torientation sont en 
ddsaccord avec les autres donndes, contredisent les vrai semblances et 
egarent les recberches. Les divergences des interpretes sur les ques- 
tions essentielles trahissent Tincertitude des discussions et Fabsence 
d’une methode rationnelle. Leur commune erreur consiste a ex- 
pliquer les Pun1,nas, Pline, Ptolemde par une comparaison directe 
avec les plus exactes notions de la geographie moderne, comme si, 
pour reposer sur les m6mes denudes naturelles, les notions geo- 
graphiques de deux periodes dloignees devaient coincider, au moins 
par h pen pres. La gdographie, avant de devenir une science 
exacte, est et reste longtemps une science historique fondee sur des 
temoignages d'une valeur indgale on incertaine, parfois sans 
controle possible, et assujettie dans Tdlaboration des matdriaux aux 
prdjugds religieux, aux caprices de la mode, aux fantaisies de 
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rimagioation ; ses erreiirs ne sont qu’une application, particulifere 
,des principes d’erreur propres h chaque epoque, grossie par I’heritage 
du pass4. Pour la comprendre et Tinterpreter, il faiit la suivre 
dans ses transformationsj discern er le progres continii sous ies 
iluctuations apparentes, reconnattre dans chaque p&iode la part 
des traditions et Tamorce de Tavenir. 

La gdographie indigene est le lien commiin de tons Ies systemes ; 
la doctrine indienne marque de son empreinte les Indika de Megas- 
thfene et les Memoires de Hiouen-Thsang ; la basse epoque de la 
latinite en porte Ies traces manifestes dans Honorius. Ptoldmde et 
les Arabes travaillent sur des informations venues en droite ligne on 
par intermddiaire des natifs. Ptoleinee li son tour rattache indirecte- 
ment a cette tradition le d4veloppement de I’Occident cbrdtieii ; 
accept^ coin me line infaillible autorite par le moyen-ilge, son credit 
n’est pas 4branl4 par les rdcits veridiques ou merveilleux des rares 
voyageurs ; Tlnde se d4double pour satisfaire a la fois Ptoldmde 
et Marco-Polo. Mais le voyage de Gama lance TEiirope entibre k 
la ddcouverte et ^ rexploitation de Tlnde : Portugais, Hollandais, 
Daiiois, Anglais, Fran^iais s'y pr^cipitent. En meme temps la 
Rdforme dveille I’esprit critique et enseigne les droits de robserva- 
tion contre la tradition ; Castaldi, Ortelius, Mercator dtudient et 
consultent Ptoldmde, mais n’hesitent pas A rompre avec lui. Enfin 
la revolution cartdsienne vient faire table rase du passd. Les 
Samson, les Delisle annoncent la gdographie scientifique, qui pretid 
conscience de ses forces et de ses procddds avec d’Anville. 

Ce mouvement des connaissances qui s’dtend sur une durde de 
seize siecles s'expriine directement aux yeux dans les documents 
cartograpbiques, BInde d’ahord massive peu a pen s’dtire, s’allonge 
vers le midi, s'efEle d rextremitd ; les cotes se creusent en estu- 
aires on se fendent en deltas ; des ports nouveaux s'y dclielonnent, 
amorcent des lignes de noms qui pdndtrent dans Tintdrieur et 
jalonnent les routes de caravanes ; les fleuves remontent leur cours et 
s'eiirichissent d’afflueiits nouveaux ; le vaste continent se partage en 
dtats, en provinces, indiques d’abord par un simple noiUj ddlimitds 
ensuite par des frontieres prdcises. Enfin jmr une sdrie constante 
de corrections presque insensibles, le contour et les traits prennent 
leur aspect ddfinitif; Tepoque approcbe ou les collaborateurs de 
rindian Survey pourront entrepreudre sur des bases solides leur 
ceuvre grandiose. 

Mais rexamen des cartes n’a pas seulement Tavantage de 
marquer au regard le progrds des connaissances gedgraphiqueSj si 
on entend sous cette ddsignation Tdtude de la terre et des phdno- 
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infenes terrestres en dehors de I’activite humaine. La vie de Unde 
Sanscrit en traits precis sur les cartes de Flnde, et ses multiples 
manifestations qua la piiilologie isole pour les analyser s’y pene- 
trent, s'y combinent, s’y confondent comme dans la realite. L’ceily 
embrasse dhin seal regard I’dtat economique, Tetat politique, Fetat 
linguistique et dans une certaine mesure Fetat religieux de chaque 
epoque. La multiplication des noms sur le littoral signale Faecroisse- 
inent des relations maritimes et la direction dii mouvement commer- 
cial 5* les lignes de penetration a Finterieur kissent suivre les 
marchandises jusqu’a leur origins et tracent les grandes routes. 
Llmportance respective des royaumes se mesure k des signes varies, 
mais certains: Fdtendue du territoire, le nombre des villes et 
souvent le caractm^e meme de la gravure; les revolutions politiques 
se refletent dans les modifications de frontikes, les changements de 
capitales et Fapparition de divisions on de ddsignations nouvelles. 
La forme graphique des noms dit la langue on le dialecte en usage et 
limite, mieux qu’im tracd arbitraire, cliacune des aires linguistiques ; 
il n’est pas jusqukux variations de la transcription qui lie soieut 
instructives ; elles portent en quelque fat^nn le drapeau des impor- 
tateurs occidentaiix. Enfiii Fonomastique locale nous enseigne, a 
Finsu meme de nos informateurs, le culte et le dieu en faveur. 

Cette rapide Enumeration de motifs sufifirait a justifier Fetude de 
la cartographie indienne. II s’en degage pourtant un autre profit 
plus considerable encore et dbme portee generale pour Findianisme, 
La vie exterieure de FInde s’y affirme et sfirnpose a Fattention ; a 
suivre ainsi, par des tEmoignages indiscutables et nets, les constantes 
relations de FInde avec le monde hellEniqiie, avec la Chine, avec les 
Arabes, avec FOccident chrEtien, on se sent prEmuni contre Fisole- 
ment factice autant quinexplicable on Fenferme un prEjnge trop 
accrEdite; la lumiere rEpandue sur les temps historiques rejaillit 
sur la periode iiEbuleuse des lEgendes, FInde prend sa place dans le 
mouvement universel de la civilisation, et si Forgueil brahmanique 
souffre de ce contact profane, le gEnie indien gagne en dignite 
humaine. DEgage des brumes impalpables on Femprisonnait la 
littErature, Findianisme atteint la vie rEelle et sent sous les magni- 
fiqnes fantEmes dkne poetique trop noble FactivitE journaliEre, les 
sentiments passagers, les passions EphEmeres, le coeur et le cerveau 
des milliards d'iudividus qui ont colIaborE pendant de longs siecles 
a la formation de la civilisation indienne. 

Je me propose de reproduce par la photograpbie les documents 
cartograpbiques qui intEressent FInde depuis PtolEmee jusquk \, 
'Andville. Le Directeur de FEnseignement supErieur et la FacuitE 
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cles Lettres de Paris ont. Men voulu encourager ce projet et nfoffrir 
pour le realiser im secoiirs .efficace. Des .occupations absorbantesj 
les difficiiltes tecliniques de rexeciition, la , dispersion des mat&iaiix: 
ndempC^clieiit d’en esperer raclievement .a bref ddlai. Je'souliaite 
de Joindre aiix cartes la reproduction des illustrations qui depuis le 
bon Cosrnas accompagnent souvent les relations de voyages, images 
iiaives, pittoresques et parfois exactes encore. J’ai riionneur de 
soumettre an Congrfes un petit nombre de reproductions, essais nial 
veniis dans un art difficile; si, en depit de leurs imperfeetions, le 
Coiigres les juge dignes d’interet, son approbation sera le plus actif 
des encouragements 4 nioii entreprise, et je compte qii’avant pen 
d'autres specimens, clioisis et groupes avec methode, executes avec 
succes sauront jnstifier son suffrage. 
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NOTES ON BOim OLD TOWNS IN PEGU. 

BY 

E. F. ST. ANBmW ST. M.A., M.R.A.S. 

In the year 1882, the late Dr. Forchhammerj Professor of Pali at 
Rangoon College, w^as deputed to make an archaeological survey of 
Burma, and some of his notes have been printed and published by 
the Government of Burma, copies being sent to the Record Depart- 
ment of the India Office, with a number of photographs, which are, 
unfortunately, very poor. 

The chief notes are on — 

1. The city of Aracan. 

2. The Maha Muni Pagoda, Aracan. 

3. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon. 

4. The Kyouk-Koo or Rock-bridge Monastery of Pugan. 

5. A list of objects of antiquarian interest in British Burma. 

In all of these there is a large amount of interesting matter, but 
I do not think that the Government of Burma should let the 
subject drop, and consider that all has been done that need be done. 
These reports merely show that there is room for further inquiry 
and exploration by means of excavation. 

On looking through the lists for the Irrawaddy and Pegu 
Divisions, there are one or two places which seem to have escaped 
notice. 

Tae6kmaw\ 

This place is a few miles south of Prome, and in the Burmese 
language means Chinese promontory/’ The Burmese say it was 
so called because a Chinese army penetrated to this point in a.d. 
1284. The Peguans say the name means "‘Mango-tree point.” 
Colonel Yule in his "" Mission to the Court of Ava,” chap, viii., 
mentions “ Tugma metropolis ” as a city of the “ Aurea regio,” 
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suggesting that , it is Tagoung. As the -sea in those early clays 
reached almost to Prome, I, would suggest that the word Tugma 
refers to, some old' place of which Tardkmaw is the present repre- 
sentative.,' There used to be, an old wall there, but 'it, may have 
Mlen,iiito, the Irrawaddy, ' 

Tharaw^adi or Sakaswati. 

On the east of the Irrawaddy, half-way between Prome and 
Eangooii, near the Pegu Mils, is an old town of which very little is 
known.,' 

When Assistant-Commissioner there in 1868, I surveyed it^ and 
made a plan which is now lost. The peculiarity of the place is, 
that instead of being a parallelogram, it is most irregular in shape, 
and one or two sides are broken up into angles — a circumstance not 
met with elsewhere as far as I know. 

One of the gates is known as Mi-oung-zin ” gate, and the tale is 
that when the gate-posts were being erected, the Brahmans ordered 
that the first person who came by should be sacrificed. The first 
person who came was a girl named Mi Oiing-zin, and she was 
thrust into the hole and filled in. Such things have been done 
before now, even, it is said, in Copenhagen (vide Marry at’s Jut- 
land,” chap. X. p. 160). 

Another curious thing is the canal running to it from the ^‘Myit- 
makha,” an old branch of the Irrawaddy, called the Thobo ditch.” 
Tho-bo in Burmese means ‘‘ sheep-convey,” and the story is that a 
foreigner arrived bringing a shipload of sheep, and it was necessary 
to dig a canal to get the ship up to the town. 

It is needless to say that this story is absurd, and invented to 
explain a name no longer understood. Possibly it is the ditch of 
an earthwork between the country of the Pyoos and Muns. 

Panconia. 

An old traveller, possibly Nicholas Conti, in a.d. 1444, men- 
tioiis a town of this name. There is a silted up channel below 
Henzadah, and on it, to the west of Dariuhyoo, there is said to 
have been a town called “ Paing-so-noung.” As co often represents 
the Burmese or Peguan tso, it looks as if this town wms meant, 
and it ought to be hunted up. 
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OosMm. 

TMs town is mentioned by Omsar Frederick in 1563 and Ralph 
Fitch in 1586. It was a town on the waterway from Negrais to 
Pegu, and the fashion is to say that it means Bassein, the Pali 
name of which was Kusimanagara, corrupted into Kuthdn, 

I doubt this very much. In the first place, there is a map 
made by a person named Wood in 179S, alluded to by Colonel 
Yule in his ‘'Mission to the Court of Ava/’ which shows Cosmin on 
a channel to the eastward of the Bassein river. 

Bassein does not lie in the direct road from Negrais to Pegu, and 
would be much out of the way. 

Fitch says the houses of Cosmin were built on high posts for 
fear of the tigers. As all houses in the lower part of Burma are 
built on posts, these must have been remarkably high, and in a 
walled town like Bassein, wdth little jungle round it, it is not likely 
that these precautions would he necessary. 

Just where Wood places Cosmin there is a creek called “Labut- 
kula/' which in the Mun (Peguan) language means “ foreigners'- 
creek,” — a creek in which the tide rises at both ends, meeting in 
the middle. 

Labut-kula is one of these, and about the middle are the remains 
of an old town surrounded by dense jungle, which ought to be 
thoroughly explored. 

Takkala. 

The Kalyani inscription at Pegu set up by King Dhammaceti 
states that the missionaries Sona and Uttara landed at a place called 
Golamattika nagara (even at that time, a.d. 1480), because it con- 
tained houses made of earth after the manner of the Gola people 
(Golamanussa gharanam viya mattika gharanam hahulataya gola- 
mattika nagaram ti yavajjatana voharanti). Dr. Forchbamrner 
identifies this place with a village named Taik-kulali, on the east 
side of the Salween, by means of a Burmese translation of a Taking 
(Mun) manuscript, which says Gola or Gula mattika nagara is the 
same as Taik-hula. Because this name is spelt 'with /, he thinks 
that it was a settlement of the Gaudas of Goiir, in Bengal. 

In default of proof that a people called Gola or Goda made a 
settlement at this spot, I am inclined to think either that the phrase 
means people who used golas, i.e., storehouses made of waitle and 
daub or brick, or that the word was coined to represent the word kuld. 
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, , That.Takkala or Taik-kiila was a seaport at one time is possible,, 
but it must have been in very early times ; for Cmsar Frederick, 
who went from Martaban to Pegu in 1565 A.D., gives a Ml descrip- 
tion of the difficulty of passing up the Sittang estuary owing to the 
bore or Jfawmu’' ^ He mentions neither Takkala nor Thaton. 
In 1544 Martaban was the chief town of that part, and a flourish- 
ing seaport, and appears to have been so from A.D. 1287, wlien the 
Shan chief Warn or Wagaru established a new dynasty. 

Thaton or Saddhamma Nagara. 

This town is situated to the east of the Sittang estuary, at the foot 
of a range of hills about 800 feet high, at a point where there is a 
gorge leading to the east. 

Tradition asserts that it was founded in the third or fourth cen- 
tury of our era by people from Kalinka who were Buddhists. The 
Kalinka people were said to have colonised Java and Bali in the 
first century. A list of fifty-nine kings is given, ending in Manuha 
or Manohari. 

Burmese chronicles state that about A.B. 1050, Anuraddhii (or 
Anoaratha) of Pugan wanted a copy of the three Pitakas, which was 
ill the possession of Manuha. Manuha refusing to give a copy, 
Anoaratha laid siege to the town, and having captured it, carried 
off Manuha, his people, a religious relic, &c., to Pugan. 

At Pugan there is still a buildiug called the palace of Manuha, 
touched upon by Dr. Forchhammer in his description of the Ivyouk-koo 
temple. The description of this palace has yet to come, and it is to 
be hoped will throw further light on the history of Thaton. It has 
always been thought that Thaton was Suvanna-bhumi, to which Sona 
and Uttara were sent in the third century b.g. ; but the inscriptions 
of Pegu state otherwise, and point to a place near Taik-kula. 

After the above-mentioned destruction of Thaton, no kings ever 
made it their capital, and it would appear that the whole of Lower 
Burma ’was subject to the Burmese until A.B. 1 287, when Wagaru 
the Shan set up at Martaban. 

In the year 1 869 I was Assistant-Magistrate at Thaton, and made 
a survey of it. The walls were very perfect, except at one point to 
the sonth“west, where the old bed of the Sittang estuary must have 
impinged on them. There was a high rampart and ditch, then an 
open space of i 50 feet, then a lower wall and ditch. On the west 
and south are additional earthworks, also at the north-west and north- 

^ Macareo, the breaker , is a Portuguese word. 
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east angles. In the level plain towards the Sittang are traces of a 
hand or mole. The main walls, which measure from north to 
south about 8000 by 4000 feet from east to west, were faced with 
blocks of stone or laterite. 

About the centre was the antepuram or Han-daw-gon, the walls 
of which measured from north to south io8o by 1150 feet from east 
to west. The interior of the town, therefore, contained about 940 
acres, of which 28 J acres wmre antepuram. The stone for facing 
the walls probably came from the eastern ditch, which is cut through 
solid laterite at the foot of the hill. In the antepuram no remains 
were visible, and I was disappointed to find so few remains of 
pagodas, as it had always been supposed that the huge buildings of 
Pagan wmre copies of those seen by Anoaratha in Thaton. After 
reading M. Mouhot’s description of the ruins of Ongcor in Cambodia, 
the idea came across me that the place which Anoaratha destroyed 
was Ongcor, and that Thatdn, being an outlying province of that 
kingdom, was looked at in after times as the real place. 

The same idea seems to have also struck Dr. Forchhammer, for 
at p. 25 of his prize essay he says: ''From the sixth to eleventh 
centuries the political history of the Takings is a blank. During 
this period the ancient kingdom of Khmer or Cambodia attained to 
its fullest power. It extended from the Gulf of Martaban to Ton- 
quin. The kings who ruled over Khmer from a.d. 548 to the 
eleventh century (the date of Anoaratha) favoured Brahmanism to 
the suppression of Buddhism. . . . The country of the Takings 
was then, no doubt, a dependency of the same kingdom.” 

If Anoaratha did not destroy Ongcor and the kingdom of Khmer, 
it would appear that Thaton wms under a petty Buddhist prince, who 
would not give up his sacred books at any price. 

The principal pagodas were situated to the south of the antepuram, 
and of a form not common in Burma, viz., a square base. The 
lower base of the principal one measured 104 x 104 X 18 feet, and 
on the top of this was another block measuring 70 x 70 x 16J feet. 
On this there was a third block 48x48x12 feet, surmounted 
by a round stupa, the height of the whole being about 8 5 feet. As 
the stupa had been rebuilt, it is doubtful if it originally measured 
38 feet. 

The second story, which is accessible by four flights of steps, was 
decorated with recesses 4 inches deep, measuring 2-|- x 2-|- feet, con- 
taining terra-cotta entablatures in a very mutilated condition. As 
these are not mentioned by Dr. Forchhammer, I fear they no longer 
exist. They depicted stories in the greater Jdtakas. 
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In the bushes I discovered inscribed stones, which have been 
pronounced by Dr. Forclihainmer to be' in a character more closely 
connected with. the Vengi of the fourth century ,A.I). than any othur 
ill Bimiia, and. also some stone figures of Vishnu which I had 
dragged, out and set up in front of .the court-house. These are, .also 
iiieiitioiied by Dr., Eorchhanimer. 

As the . Doctor says at page 1 1 of his note No. II., More light 
is required to dispel the darkness which- involves the early history 
of Thatoii: '' and not only of Thaton, but other places in Bimiia, 
This can only be obtained by carefnl research by an officer appointed 
specially for the work, and it is to be hoped that the Government 
of Iiidiaj at the instance of the Burmese Local Government, will 
either appoint some such officer, or direct officers who may be on 
the spot to inake surveys and inquiries. A study of the Muii 
language should be encouraged. It is a language that is fast becom- 
ing dead, but is eminently useful to the philologist and antiquary.” 

There are other old towns where investigations may be made, but 
it is of little use sending men simply to examine the surface.’- 

^ A (ietailed account of Thatdn was given bj me in tlie Phamix, 1S72. 
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A SUMMAEY 

OF THE 

PEINCIPAL FACTS AND ARGUMENTS IN 
THE ORION, 

OE EESEAECHES IHTO THE ANTIQUITT OF THE VEDAS. 

BY 

EAL GAA'GADHAR TILAK, B.A., LL.B., POOjNA^.. 

The first three chapters of the Essay review the evidence that has 
been adduced to prove that the 

Vernal Equinox was in the Krittikas 

at the time of the Taittiriya Sanhita, and it is shown that the above 
position of the equinox may be fully established by direct and 
indirect statements contained in the Taittiriya Sanhita itself. In 
the second chapter of the Essay an attempt is made to prove 
(mainly on the authority of the Shatapatha Brahmana ii. i. 3. 1-3) 
that in very old times the year in the Vedic calendar began with 
the vernal equinox, and that the sacrificial system is coeval with 
this primitive calendar. When the beginning of the year was 
altered to the winter solstice, the old year-beginning was still re- 
tained side by side with the new one. When the vernal equinox 
was in the Krittikas, that asterism therefore began the year from 
the equinox (Taitt. San. iv. 4. 10 ; Taitt. Br. i. i. 2. i), while the 
solstitial year began from the month of M^gha, as stated in the 
Taittiriya Sanhita vii. 4. 8 (also Tandya Brahmana v. 9), interpreted 
and explained by Jaimini in his Mimansa Darshana vi, 5. 30-37, 
and Shabara on the same. If Jaimini’s interpretation is accepted, 
we have here a strong corroborative evidence of the equinoctial 
year then beginning with the Krittikas ; for if the winter solstice 
occurred in the month of M§,gha, the equinox must be in the Krit- 
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tikas, and vice versd. It has also been shown that it is more reason- 
able to interpret the Krittikas to mean the asterism of that. name 
than a. divisional portion of the Zodiac. 

But the main point of the Essay is to prove that in the days of 
the Rigveda Saiihita the ' 

Yernal Equinox was in Mrioashiras (Orion), 

and the conclusion is based on the following grounds: — 

1 . The statement in the Taittiriya Sanhita viL 4. 8, that the 
Phlilgimi full-moon was the month or the beginning of the year. 
There are similar statements in the Shatapatha Brahmana (vi. 2. 2. 
18), the Taittiriya BiSijmana (i. i. 2, 8), the Sankhjayana Briih- 
niana (iv. 4 and v. 7), and the Gopatha BiAhmana (i. 19). In all 
these passages we are told that the Pliiilguni full-moon 7 iight was 
the Jivst wight of the year. What does this mean ? It cannot but 
mean that the winter solstice once occwtrecl ow the Phdlgimi f itlUmoon 
day\ for the following reasons : — 

1 . That the Miighi and Phalguni nights being mentioned together 
in the Taittiriya Sanhita, it is natux'al to interpret Phillguni as 
referring to the winter solstice according to context. 

2. We cannot.accept Sfiyana’s interpretation that the Phfilguni 
full-moon was called the new year’s night because it occurred in 
the Vasanta (spring) season. first, as a matter of fact, it could 
not have occurred in the Vasanta ; and, secondly, because it does 
not satisfactorily account for the fact why the Phalguni full-moon 
w^as called the new year's night. Any day in the Vasanta season 
might on this principle be so described, and it would be a clear 
misuse of words to describe any day in the Vasanta as a new 
year’s day. 

11 . If the winter solstice occurred on the Phalguni full-moon, 
the vernal equinox must coincide with Mrigashiras or Orion, There 
is evidence to show that it did. The word Agrahdyani, according to 
Amara (i. 3. 23), is a synonym for Mrigashiras. The word is also 
found in Panini iv. 2, 22. The word literally means beginning 
the year.” But the question is what began the year ? whether the 
full-moon occurring in the vicinity of Orion, or the constellation 
itself ? The latter view is shown to be the correct one on the 
following grounds : — 

1. If we suppose that the full-moon or the month began the 
year, there are grammatical difficulties in deriving the name dgra^^ 
hdymii for the asterism of Mrigashiras. 

2. If the full-moon began the year, it must have begun it either 
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(a) at the winter solstice or (6) at the vernal equinox, as these koo 
are the only hno'ion ancient year-beginnings. In the first case, the 
vernal equinox must be placed 27° behind Eevati — a position which 
it has not yet attained ; and we are thus led to the theory of the 
libration of the equinoxes, which is now abandoned as mathema- 
tically incorrect. We cannot therefore accept the first interpretation. 
As regards the second, it gives us 19,000 B.C. as the probable time 
when the position could have been true ; and we cannot accept this 
as probable, especially when there is no evidence of continuity or 
the existence of the intermediate periods. 

It is therefore necessary to hold that the constellation was the real 
year-beginning at the vernal equinox, and that the name for the 
month dgrahdyamha is a derivative name. The occurrence of wunter 
solstice on the full-moon day in PhUlguna is thus fully corroborated 
by the vernal equinox coinciding with Orion. 

III. If the Phfilguni full-moon began the year at the winter 
solstice, the summer solstice must fall on the full-moon in BhMra- 
pada. There is evidence to show that it did. The summer solstice 
begins the southern passage of the sun, and is called the ayana of 
the fitris. The first month or fortnight in this ayana is thus pre- 
eminently the month or the fortnight of the pitris,^ or the fravashis^ 
or the manes. The Hindus up to this day regard the dark half of 
Bhadrapada as the fortnight of the manes ; and so do the Parsees, 
whose year commenced with the summer solstice, and the first 
month of the year was dedicated to the manes {vide Dr. Geiger’s 

Civil, of East. Iranians,” voL.i. p. 153). 

IV. There, are several Parsee, Greek, German, and Vedic traditions 
which are simply and naturally explained on the supposition that 
the vernal equinox was in Orion when these traditions were formed. 
When the vernal equinox was in Orion, that constellation, together 
with the Milky Way and Canis, was, so to speak, the boundary 
of heaven and hell, the Devaloka and Yamaloka, which, in Vedic 
works, mean the hemispheres north and south of the equator. We 
can therefore now easily understand : — 

1. How heaven and hell are separated by a river according to 
the Parsee, the Greek, and the Indian traditions. The river is 110 
other than the Milky Way, which is actually so called in the later 
Hindu literature. The Chinvat bridge of the Parsees may be sup- 
posed to be constructed on this river. 

2. How the four-eyed or three-headed dogs came to be at the 
gates of hell to guard the way to Yama’s regions (Rig. x; 14. 1 1 ). 
These are the constellations of Canis Major and Canis Minor. 
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: . . 3. How, Shunasiranj in Rig. iv. 57, 5,- are said to make, ..milk in 
.lieavenl.and how Harama vomited milk when kicked. by Indra. 

, '4... .How, and why 'Vritra is said to appear , in - the form, of .an 
aiiteloi^e (Rig* i 33.. 12 ; v, 34. 2)5, and how his is said to be 
cut ofr (Eig. iv. 18. 9; viii. .6. 7)., The legend is based upon the 
/hm of the constellation of Mrigashiras (antelope’s head). 

5. How Namiichi was killed by the watery , foam (Milky AVay) 
by , India (Rig. S, 14, 13), and how the gates of heaven, were cleared 
by killing him, (Rig. x. 74. 7). Dr. Hang ('‘Essays on Parse.es,” 
p. 217) records a tradition that the Parsee Dastiirs regard the 
Milky A¥ay as the tmTa of Mithra, wdiile iii later 'Hindu literature 
(Sahitya Darpana, i o) stars are spoken of as the foam of the ocean 
of the sky. 

6. How Prajapati (Orion) was killed or sacrificed himself at the 
beginning of the year (Taitt. Br. iii. 9. 22, i). 

7. Why at the end of the old and the heginning of the year 
ancient Germans performed mummeries in which two persons dis- 
guised as stag and hind were the principal performers. It is really 
a relic of the time when Orion, the hunter, commenced the year. 

8. How the dog (Canis Major) awakened the rays of the sun at 
the beginning of the year (Rig. i. 161. 13). This explains the 
origin of dog-days. They were once the new year’s days. 

9. How Indrani let loose her dog at the ear of Vrishakapi in the 
form of an antelope, and how Vrishakapi’s head was said to he cut 
off for spoiling the sacrifices (Rig. x. 86, 4 and 5). 

All these legends and traditions can now be very easily explained. 

V. But the Greeks have not only retained the Aryan traditions, 
but even the name of the constellation (Orion) may be shown to be 
of Aryan origin. Plutarch says that the Greeks did not borrow it 
from the Egyptians, Orion is therefore eAther a transformation of 
dgrayana, the original of dgralidyana, or it is similarly derived from 
oros, a limit, a boundary, and aion^ an age. Orion therefore was 
the limit of the age or the year ; or, in other words, it began a new 
year in old days. No satisfactory, or rather no derivation of the 
word has yet been suggested. Plutarch mentions that the Greeks 
retained their old names for Orion, Canis, and Ursa (Arktos), and 
we can now identify all these with dgmyana, s/mm, and riJcshccs in 
the Vedic works. 

VI. Not only the name, but even the attributes and accompani- 
ments of Orion (staff, belt, and lion’s skin) are fully preserved in 
the Vedic ceremonials, especially that of the thread ceremony per- 
formed by every Brahman. The belt of Orion is the same as the 
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aiwyaonghana of the Parsees and the or the meM of 

the Brahmans. 

VII. Above all, there are express texts in the Eigveda which state 
that the year, or the Uttar§.yana or Devay^na, or the passage of the 
sun north of the equator, began in those days when the sun was in 
Canis or Orion, i.e,, Shvan or Mrigashiras of the Vedas. 

1. In Eig. i. 163. I 3, it is said that '^the dog will awaken the 
rays of the sun when the year is complete.’' This means that 
when the sun is to the south of the equator, it is the night of the 
devas, and his rays sleep during the period. When the sun comes 
over to the north of the equator, the dog, Canis, will awaken him. 
In other words, the dog commenced the year at the vernal equinox. 

2. In Eig. X. 86, 22, the sun, in the form of Vrishakapi, is 

thus addressed by Indra : 0 mighty Vrishakapi ! wdien rising 

upwards, you would come to (our) house, where would (your) sin- 
ning Mriga (antelope) be ? where the pleasing (Mriga) would go ? ” 
This means that when the sun goes to the house of Indra, the 
sun’s Mriga (antelope) would be invisible. In other words, the 
sun being then in Orion (Mriga), the constellation of Orion would 
be invisible (Taitt. Br. i. 5. 2. i) ; and this at the time when the 
sun is about to enter the house of Indra, i.e,, about to go to the 
north of the equator. The passage is fully discussed in chap. vii. 

3. In Eig. i. 105. II, the sun is said to ward off the dog 
out of his way, as the animal was crossing the eternal waters.” Is 
not this a description of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star at 
the beginning of the Devay^na — the terminus of the eternal 
’waters ” ? 

There are other passages, but as they are not so explicit, they are 
not given in the Essay. But those given above are enough to sup- 
port the statement in the Taittiriya Sanhita, and no less than five 
Brahmanas that the Ph^lguni full-moon began the year at the winter 
solstice, and, as a necessary consequence, the vernal equinox was 
in Orion. No better interpretation of the passages in the Sanhita 
and BiAhmanas here referred to is as yet suggested. We should 
therefore he perfectly justified in holding that the Taittiriya Sanhita 
and the Brahmanas record a rmZ tradition of the solstitial year once 
beginning with the full-moon in Ph&,lguna. The passages in the 
Eigveda Sanhita supply us with a record of mtiial observations to 
the same effect. 

Erom all these facts, texts, traditional coincidences, and arguments 
it follows that : — 

When many of the hymns in the Bigveda were simg, the solstitial 
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i^ea/r legan taith the full-moon in Phdlguna ■ and tlie mrnal equinox 
'wasmOrionorMfigashifas, 

And,' this gives us about 4000 B.e. .as the app.roximate period, 
when these .hymns were sung. The Greeks and . the Parsees sepa- 
.rated after this, a.,nd before the vernal, equinox was in the Krittikas, 
as they have retained no traditfon about the latter period. The 
period thus determined is consistent with the opinions entertained 
by ancient and modern scholars in India and Europe about the age 
of Zoroaster, Homeric poems, and the Vedas, It shows that many 
of the hymns now preserved in the Rigveda can be traced back, as 
observed by Professor Weber, to the time when the Greeks and the 
Parsees and the Indians lived together. 

Pee- Orion Period. 

Traces of still remoter antiquity can, however, be found in the 
Vedic works. If the statement in the Taittiriya Saiihita about the 
PhUlguni full-moon is to be interpreted to mean that the solstitial 
year once began on that day, the statement about the Oliitra full- 
moon must also be similarly interpreted. Krittikas and Mdgha, 
Mrigashiras and Phalgima, and Punarvasii and Ohaitra thus become 
the correlative pairs of year-beginnings in old times, the former in 
each case denoting the equinoctial beginning, and the latter the 
solstitial one. There is, however, not as much corroborative evi- 
dence to establish the third case as we have in the second. 

The only corroborative evidence available is : — 

1. That all the sacrifices are ordained to be commenced by offer- 
ings to Aditi, the presiding deity of the asterism of Pimarvasu 
(Taitt. Sanhit. vi. i. 5. i ; Ait. Br. i. 7; Vaj. San. 4. 19). 

2. The Abhijit clay falls four days before the central or the 
Vishmtn day in a satm. (See Dr. Hang’s translation of the Ait. 
Br., p, 279.) If this is luiderstoocl to mean the day when the sun 
is in the asterism of Abhijit, then the vernal equinox must then be 
in Pimarvasu. 

3. The representation of the asterismal Prajapati in the Taittiriya 
Brrihniana i. 5. 2. 2, with Chitra as his head, can now be easily 
explained like a similar representation of Brahman in the Zodiacal 
signs by Badaruyana (''India: what it can teach us,” p. 324). If 
the latter representation was conceived after the Paskis were intro- 
duced and came into use, then it is natural to suppose that a similar 
representation in asterisms of Prajapati, or the god of time, was 
made in old clays, when the Nakshatra system was organised. 
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These three facts, joined with the statement in the Taittiriya Sanhita 
that the Chitra Mi-moon once began the year, show that the Aryans 
framed and used a calendar long before the vernal equinox was in 
Orion. It was in the early part of this period that the year was first 
made to commence with the vernal equinox, and sacrifices estab- 
lished on that system. In the latter part of the period the year- 
beginning seems to have been altered to the winter solstice in 
Chaitra, and the two systems have since then continued to exist 
side by side. 

There is almost a contimioits record of the precession of the 
equinoxes from this period up to the present day in the Indian 
literature. From Punarvasu to Mrigashiras (Orion) in the Rigveda ; 
from Orion to Rohini as preserved in the legend of Prajapati running 
over to his daughter and killed by Eudra (Ait. Br. iii, 33 ); from 
Eohini to Krittikas in the Taittiriya Sanhita ; from Krittikas to 
Bharani in the Vedanga TyotMia; and finally, from Bharani to 
Ashwini in the Surya Siddhanta and other works. 

The conclusion wdiich we may draw from a consideration of all 
these facts is that the oldest periods of the Aryan civilisation must 
be rearranged somewhat as under: — 

I The Pre-Orion Period, 6000-4000 B.c. — The primitive calendar 
was first framed at this time, and a sacrificial system based upon it. 
The solstitial year was established in the latter part of the period. 
The finished hymns of the later period did not exist at this time. 
The vernal equinox was in Punarvasu. 

II. The Orion Period, 4000-2 500 B.c. — That is, from the time 
when the vernal equinox was near the right shoulder of Orion 
(Ardra) to the time when the equinox was in the Krittikas. This 
was pre-eminently the period of the hymns. The Greeks and the 
Parsees left the Indians during the latter part of this period. 

III. The Krittika Period, 2500-1400 B.C. — When the Taittiriya 
Sanhita and several Brahmanas were compiled. We can now ex- 
plain why the hymns had become unintelligible in these days. The 
vernal equinox was in Krittikas, but the tradition of the PhMguni 
full-moon being the new year’s night was retained. It was probably 
during this period that the Sanliitas were compiled in their present 
form. 

IV. The Pre- Buddhistic Period, 1400-500 B.c. — This is the 
period of Sutras, ceremonial, grammatical, philosophical, &c. 

Such are the conclusions which can be fairly and reasonably 
deduced from the astronomical facts, references, and allusions con- 
tained in the Vedic works, and the linguistic evidence does not 
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conflict witli them. , For we, must place a considerable period, between, 
the Eigveda liymiis .and the time- of tho Brlhmanas, when^ those, 
hymns had become unintelligible. The linguistic method does not,, 
however, give us any specific of time, .while the astronomical 
references aiid.obs.ervatioiis supply 'us , with definite .facts .indicating 
definite time. Taking these points as '■ the centres or, starting-points 
of the difterant periods, we have to, see if the durations assigned .to 
tlieiii 'are or are not , probable on the linguistic grounds. . Thus used, 
the two methods will be found to harmonise. . 
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DISCOYEUT 

OF THE EXACT SITE OF 

ASOKA’S CLASSIC CAPITAL OF PATALIPPTRA 

(THE PALIBOTFIRA OF THE GEEEKS), 

AND 

DESCEIPTION OF THE SUPERFICIAL REMAINS. 

BY 

L. A. WADDELL, M.B., 

Surgeon- Major, Bengal Civil Service. 
iAlstTClGL) 

In this paper, Surgeon-Major Waddell, taking Hwen-Thsang as 
his guide, ^identifies the site of King Asoka’s palace, supposed by the 
earlier authorities to have been swept away by the Ganges many 
centuries ago. While on a visit to Patna, he took the opportunity 
of exploring its neighbourhood, and was surprised to find the site of 
Pataliputra practically entire, the chief landmarks of Asoka’s palaces, 
monasteries, and monuments, as described by the Chinese travellers 
and pilgrims, Hwen-l''hsang and Fa-hian, remaining. The locality 
of these remains is the neck of land between the old Son and the 
Ganges, at the confluence of these rivers. Here stood the capital of 
the Magadhan kings, till it was deserted about five or six centuries 
from Asoka’s time (a?w B.c. 250). Hwen-Thsang, about 635 a.d., 
found the city and its buildings a mass of crumbling ruins, and 
long deserted,” and he notes “the mnglmramas (monasteries), Deva 
temples, and stupas which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds : 
there are only two or three remaining entire.” This state of 
desolation continued down to Sher Shah’s time in 1541 A.D., and at 
Sher Shah’s visit, although still retaining the name of Patana or 
“ the city,” it seems to have been an unimportant village when he 
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decided , to ' ^DQ.ake it liis capital,- .Sher Sliali al early foresaw tliat 
'Patna, would become, a great town, and there tore lie ordered a fort 
to be built the old site, Bihar fx'om that time -was deserted, 
'while Patna became one of the largest ■ cities 'of .the piwince,^ and 
.since Ahbar's time the -largest.. The most striking Buddhist .feature 
in the neighbourhood of Patna was the Bhihna Pctkari, or Hill of 
the Mendicant Monk.” This was visited- by Dr. Waddell, who 
found it to be an artificial hill of brick debris, over forty feet high, 
and about a mile in circuit, and now crowned by the residence of 
the Nawab Sahib of Patna. The most interesting point about it is 
that at the iiorth-easterii base of the Hill of the Alendicaut 
Monk ” is th.e shrine of the Bhihui Kmiicar, or The Mendicant 
Prince,” The object here woi'shipped under the title of Bhikiia 
K mi war is the image of a many-peaked hill, with a pathway 
leading up fi'om the base along a ledge, and climbing a steep valley 
to a recess (in which the cave was situated). This is clearly the 
facsimile in miniature of the historic hermitage-hill built by Asoka 
for Prince Mahendra, who afterwards became the Buddhist apostle 
of Ceylon. The Prince’s hermitage is worshipped under his name 
by the semi-aborigines of the country— the Dosadhs, Ahlrs, and 
Goalas— with offerings of flowers, fruits, milk, sweetmeats, and 
silken thread, in the same manner as the remote ancestors of the 
present generation of worshippers paid homage to the mendicant 
Prince Mahendra in Asqka’s day. The higher caste Hindus in the 
neiglibourhood pay the Dosadhs to make offerings on their behalf. 

The history of this image, so far as can now be ascertained from 
the hereditary Dosadh priest in charge of it, is that it existed on the 
top of the mound of Bliikna Pahari, to which it gave its name, from 
time immemorial until about 1 13 years ago, A tf., about 1780 a.d,, 
when the ancestor of the present Nawab Sahib began building his 
house upon the hill and close to the image. According to the 
tradition, the building fell down several times, and could not be com- 
pleted until the Mohammerlan noble besought the priest, the great- 
grandfather of the present one, to remove the image, and accompanied 
the request with a present of money. It Was then removed to the 
site where it now is. 

The image is aboat four and a half feet high and made of clay. 
As it is quite in the open and unprotected by any roof, it is partially 
eroded and washed away during the rains. It is therefore repaired 
after each rainy season. Its present shape is that which has been 
handed down hereditarily in the priest’s family as the orthodox shape ; 

^ Cf. Tarikh-i-Sher-Sliahi, Elliot*s trans., iv. 478. London, 1867. 
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blit why this particular shape was given it, the priest is unable to 
say. The survival of this image with a well-preserved form during 
all these centuries is a most curious fact in the history of idol-worship, 
especially when it is remembered that the image is made of perishable 
plastic material requiring constant renewal, and a.s' 

loell as their priests are qidte unaware that the object ‘which they worshii) 
is a hill I 

Having thus fixed with certainty the position of Mahendra’s 
hermitage-hill, the rest of the identifications followed with compara- 
tive ease and certainty ; for Mahendra's hill lay to the north of 
Asoka's palace and the city monuments, so that the sites of the 
latter must have remained practically uninjured by Gangetic action. 
Bara Pahar% or the ‘‘ great hill,’’ and Chhota Pahar% wliich in direc- 
tion and distance answered generally to Hwen-Thsang's description 
of Upagupta’s hermitage-hill and the five stupas, were successively 
identified by Dr. Waddell. On the way thither he sighted two great 
stupa-like mounds and other brick mounds, which, on closer iuspec- 
tion, seemed to be the remains of Asoka s palace and hill, and what 
seemed to be the adual stone containing the footprints^ the base of a 
small Asoka pillar, an Asoka image, the great beam palisade and 
moats noted by the Greek historians. 

The superficial appearance of these remains admits of the identifi- 
cation almost beyond doubt of some of the remains ; although the 
real nature of most of these mounds can only be revealed by actual 
excavation. 

The particular sites described are the Raja’s (? Nanda’s and 
Chandragupta’s) palace, where sculptured stones and statues are 
frequently found on digging below the surface; Asoka’s palace, 
probably where the village of Sandalpur now stands; the first 
Asoka relic stupa ; the vihara of Buddha’s footprints, defaced by the 
iconoclast Hindu king Sasanka, regarding whom and his lost capital 
some information is given in an appendix. Regarding this stone a 
curious tradition exists in the neighbourhood, that no matter where 
it is taken to, this stone always comes back to its old place. In Dr. 
Waddell’s opinion the stone he saw was the actual and original 
stone of the footprint of Buddha as seen and described by Fahian 
and Hwen-Thsang in the fifth and seventh centuries A.D. 

Among the most interesting identifications was that of Upagupta’s 
hermitage-hill,, erected for Upagupta, the fourth patriarch of the early 
Buddhist Church. All that is left of it is a high brick mound, now 
known as Chhota Pahari, or ^‘the little hill.” Traces of the old wooden 
walls of Pataliputra, as reported by Megasthenes in the fourth century 
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b.c* 5 still exist. The villagers in digging wells came upon beams i o to 
1 5 feet below the present surface. These beams are of sal wood 
(Skorea robusta)^, ,of immense girth, and in. an upright position, 
juid tlie wood is in 'an excellent state of preservation. A part of 
the lines of Asoka’s city walls' could be traced where they border a 
moat called Ilcihardj' lOmnda, or the '^'Emperor’s cuttings/’ and 
there should be no difficulty in tracing these ramparts for several 
miles. . Many of the stones of Asoka’s buildings are being con- 
stantly carried oif and used in building mosques and in various 
<jther ways, while some are broken up for roacl-metah Notwith- 
standing this, it is surprising that so many of the stones are still 
extant. Wherever Dr. Waddell went during his short visit in 
l^iitna, he found fragments of these old sculptured stones, and there 
can be no doubt that were a good search made, numerous sculptures 
would be found. 

Ill conclusion, Dr. W’addell notes that the magnificence of Asoka’s 
monuments elsewhere throughout India leads us to expect great 
things from properly conducted excavations at his palaces and 
capital, apart from foreign coins and other objects likely to be 
found. Of these we have an instance in the Matri statue, a vary 
fine sculptured pillar in the very old style as seen in the Barhut 
sculptures, and in the same highly polished hard sandstone of the 
Asoka epoch, having two female figures, one on either side, carved 
ill bold relief. Cattle now use the sculpture as a rubbing-post. 
Two other statues of yakkas or genii found here are now in the 
Indian Aliiseum at Calcutta. They date almost to Asoka’s time, 
and are certainly among the oldest statues found in India. 

[We regret that want of space prevents us from printing the 
whole of Dr. Waddell’s important paper. This has been printed in 
full, with maps and illustrations, in Calcutta. Ed.] 
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Peofessoe E. B. COAVELL, 

President of the Aryan Section, 

I HEARTILY Congratulate my brethren in Sanskrit studies on our 
meeting here to commence the actual work of our Aryan Section 
this morning. We have had to surmount some difficulties and 
obstacles; but they have all been happily overcome, and we now 
meet to cheer one another’s countenances “ as iron sliarpeneth iron/’ 
and to encourage each other by mutual sympathy and help. May 
I venture to put my greeting in the form of a Sanskrit ^loka ? 

cT'sirTf'T 

rj^fjT f^Tr4^T?^Ftr I 

■?r«rr f? ’TfnrH 

■?ra:i f^KTsr'H'frvnT i 

Punli pra6f^?Hta r^shaya/i samagaman 
Vaneshii g4?nteshu kathardrainauas^//, 

Bhavanta tvadliuna samagatit 
Adnsh^adoshaii nagare saniakiile. 

Tathfipi manye ramar^lyataraso 
n:)iiyudeti Xitteshu viparyay^d api ; 

Tathfi hi vidyiid gaga^ie gataprabhe 
Tama/isu milrMatsu virl£?atetarani. 
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Calin in calm woods the ancient Rishis sate, 

Soothing their souls with friendship’s converse high — 

While we, my honoured friends, by evil fate, 

Meet where the city’s ceaseless din rolls by. 

Yet contrast brings new harmonies to light. 

And stirs the soul to sympathies profound ; 

The lightning never shines so keenly bright 
As when the darkness gathers deepest round. 

"When we thus meet, a little band of real workers and sympa- 
thisers in the cause of Sanskrit literature and its kindred subjects, 
we can hardly help, I think, a feeling of pride as we remember how 
much has been already achieved, in spite of the difficulties of the 
task, by the long and earnest co-operation of the scholars of different 
countries patiently directing their several efforts to one common 
object. Much indeed remains to do, but much has been done. 

Two things, for instance, especially suggest themselves to my 
mind, as they are more immediately connected with the subject 
which I have chosen for these few introductory remarks — mean 
the settlement of the commencement of the Gupta era in a.d. 318 
or 319; and the identification of the Malava era with the old 
Samvat. These two recent discoveries give us a firm standing 
ground amidst the uncertainties of Hindu chronology ; and such 
discoveries are due to our European method of research, turned to 
the solution of these apparently hopeless Eastern problems. For it 
was these very questions of ‘chronology and history which at first 
seemed to present such an insuperable difficulty to the Sanskrit 
student. The long series of Hindu thinkers and writers had gone 
on, generation after generation, for 3000 years, and yet no indivi- 
dual link of the chain could be definitely associated with any known 
historical event. The rise of Buddhism, the Greek and Scythian 
conquests, the Arab and Moghul invasions seemed to have left no 
more traces in the contemporary literature than if they had hap- 
pened in another continent. In fact, as far as posterity is concerned, 
the chefs-cTmivre of Sanskrit literature might have been all composed 
in the depths of quiet forests and hermitages, where no rumour of 
external wars or changes of dynasty could come in to ruffle the 
calm temperament of the poet or the philosopher. We can plant 
the great writers of all other nations in the midst of their historical 
surroundings ; Horace and Virgil, Dante and Petrarch, Chaucer and 
Shakespeare reflect to us the varied influences of their times, and we 
naturally turn to the contemporary history to understand the full 
meaning of their works ; it is only in ancient India that the poem 
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or the pliilosopliy is left without any such contemporary explaua- 
tioii, Sanskrit literature seems to come to us as an cvrawya-rvAlllau^, 
a far-off cry in the waste” of time, but with no recognised per- 
sonality in the speaker. .We hear the anessage, but the sender of 
the message is at best only a name.' 

I have often thought that an instructive contrast as well as parallel 
might be drawn, by one who had the necessary knowledge, between 
the literature of the Talmud and that of the Sanskrit Piirva Mimamsa. 
There are, of course, some interesting' resemblances; each represents 
a long series of studies and discussions carried on by an aristocracy 
of learned men, who devoted their lives to the interpretation of a 
sacred text which embodied their ritual and social laws as well as 
their religious belief. Hence naturally the most striking common 
characteristic of both literatures is the din of disputation which 
seems to deafen us when we open a page of either. Sanskrit 
scholars will recollect the passage in the HarshaZurita which de- 
scribes the king as wandering in the Vindhya forests, where he finds 
seated on the rocks and reclining under the trees the partisans of 
some twenty philosophical sects, all listening to their accepted tenets 
and zealously defending them. Any one who has looked into the 
Talmud will recognise the same atmosphere of disputation and argu- 
ment. I will not dwell on the minor parallels, but it is singular to 
remember how the continual debates between the followers of Guru 
Prabhakara and Ehaif/^a KumMla find their analogy in the never- 
ending Talmudic discussions between the school of Hillel and that of 
Shammai; and, again, the thirteen rules of interpretation of Eabbi 
Ishmael-ben-Elisha are paralleled by the well-known Mimawsa. 
canon of the respective value of the different proofs that one thing 
is subordinate to another — the order of the pramfmas for deter- 
mining viniyoga-vidhis ; and many such common features miglit 
easily be produced. 

Eut there is one great difference between the two literatures 
which strikes the most casual reader. The discussions of the 
Hindu Mimdmsfi are carried on between anonymous disputants ; 
a perpetual nmin and iti cm na are all that remains of the once 
sturdy and self-asserting logicians, and though the retort may be 
keen and the logical pitfall well prepared, it is a land of echoes and 
shadows, not a battlefield of real combatants,, each of whom is asso- 
ciated with a definite personality of his own. But in the Talmud 
every opinion and objection is labelled with its author's name and 
testimonial: ''Eabbi Yehuda said in the name of Eabbi Samuel,” 
or Eabbi Yochanan said in the name of Siinon-ben-Yochai,” or 
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‘" Rabbi Yehuda said that Eab said,” &e. And these difierent 
names can be located in their several centuries, and we can thus 
arrive at something like a literary chronology and history, 

Now in Indian literature we can only accomplish this by tedious 
and patient comparison and inference. Little by little we are build- 
ing up our facts, toilsomely won by watchful investigation; we are 
gradually advancing, step by step. One day I feel sure we shall 
be able to map out the history of ancient India in broad, definite 
outlines, century by century. We shall never know those stirrincr 
individual details which rivet us in other histories, because these 
can only be supplied by the contemporary witness, who himself 
chronicles what he has seen, or tells it to the subsequent chronicler. 
But we shall be able, by means of the inscriptions and Prasastis, to 
gain a clear view of the general sequence of events, and I have no 
doubt that we shall find new and unthought of reflections of these 
events in the contemporary literature. No one can escape from the 
influence of his own time — not even a K&lid§.sa or ILumarila or 
/Sankara AMrya. I believe that, when we know more of the events 
of each century, we shall find unconscious references to them even 
in those very books which now seem to us so isolated and dateless, 
just as modern criticism has discovered a faint contemporary allu- 
sion even in the Greek romance of Xenophon of Ephesus, which 
might have seemed as dateless as the Kum§.ra Sambhava. So the 
reference to Difi-nfiga in the Meghadfita, and the quotation from the 
A'tusamhfira which Professor Kielhorn discovered in Vatsabhaif^a's 
Prasasti may be only specimens of many similar allusions which 
now lurk unnoticed in well-known books. Professor Biihler has 
shown us, by his brilliant paper, how these inscriptions can open 
a new chapter in Indian literary history. Let us take courage 
from past successes and look hopefully for future triumphs. Literary 
chronology and history are but one corner of the great field of Indian 
antiquity, but every part is of use for the whole ; every detail won 
from oblivion helps to fill up that complete picture of the old 
Indian world which we are all trying to restore. 

Professor Cowell read a paper on the Buddha-Z?arita or poetical 
Life of Buddha, of which he had nearly completed an edition for the 
“Analecta Oxoniensia.” The paper will appear with some addi- 
tional matter in the forthcoming preface to the volume. The main 
object of the paper was to illustrate the real position of the author, 
Asvaghosha, in the history of Sanskrit literature. He seems to 
have flourished in the first or second century of our era. The 
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poem was translated into Chinese early in the fifth century^ and it 
is also mentioned, as one of Asvaghosha's works by l 4 sing, the 
Chinese traveller, wdio visited India in 673. 

.Professor,, Cowell endeavoured to .prove that certain, , episodes in 
the,' poem had been imitated by Kalidasa in his Eagliuvam&a and 
,Kumfira-sambIiava, as well as by subsequent poets,' and that' its 
.style, necessarily implied an acquaintance with the laws, of Hindu 
rhetoric. Consequently it „ was of great importance,, as tending to 
establish Professor BiihlePs views as to- the successful cultivation 
in India of artificial poetry and rhetoric in the early centuries of 
our era. If Kalidftsa may be called the Hindu Virgil, Asvaghosha 
may claim the title of the Hindu Ennius. 
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LA NATURE PRIMITIVE D’ADITI. 

PAR LE 

Professeur Ph. COLINET. 

Aditi est revetne dans le Kig-Veda d’attribiits tres ^levds ; avec les 
Adityas, ses filS;, elle se trouve au sommet dii pantheon vcMique. 
Ce fait a ete reconnu et expos4 depuis longtemps par M. von Eotli 
dans nn article intitule Die Jiochsten Goiter dev arischen Volhcr, 
(Z. D. M. G. vi.). 

D’un autre cote, Aditi n’occupe que tres pen de place dans le 
recueil sacre : aucun hynane ne Ini appartient en entier ; il faut 
retudier dans une centaine environ d’invocations detach4es. Son 
caract^^re n’en a pas ete moins bien decrit par M. Miiller, et surtout 
par M. Hillebraiidt dans sa monographic Ueler die Gottin Aditi 

Et cependant Aditi reste, 4 certains dgards, une enigme a laquelle 
on pent 6tre tent4 d'apporter une solution nouvelle. La difiiculte 
ne consiste pas tant k saisir les traits varies, disparates m§me qui 
composent son caractere, mais ^ trouver la notion centrale, pri- 
mitive qui les relie entre eux, et k lui assignor, avec ses fils, aussi 
mysterieux qu’elle meme a certains egards, une place dans le natura- 
lisme vedique. O’est sous ce rapport que les solutions donnees 
jusqu^\ ce jour paraissent insuffisantes ; celle que nous proposons ici 
est une hypothfese nouvelle, mais basee sur les materiaux rassembles 
par nos prddecesseurs, dont nous commen^ons par reconnaitre nos 
obligations k cet dgard. 

1 . 

L'etymologie a joue un grand r61e dans rinterpretation du mot et 
du personnage d’ Aditi. On connatt Fanalyse proposee par M, Eoth, 
et admise comme certaine par Bergaigne : dditi serait derive de la 
racine da, lier, d'on *diti lien, dditi sans liens. Cette derivation 
serait confirmde par Temploi du mot comme adjectif ou comme nom 
commun, pour exprimer diverses notions tirees du sens etymologique. 
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Aditi ne serait elle-meme que la personnificatioii de cette entity 
abstraite on de la lamiere empyreenne conque^ d'une maniere ab- 
stmite, conime le priiicipe dternel ou imperissable ; elle serait dii 
reste une creation propre a Pliidej posterieure a ses fils, qui ont, eiix, 
lenrs analogues cliez d’autres peuples indo-europ4ens. 

Certes retyinologie de 11 Eoth, envisagee en elle-m^me, est par- 
faitement plausible. Gepeiidant elle ne s’impose pas comme une 
certitude. Tout d’abord le mot dit% lien, n’existe pas, quoiqu’il se tire 
trfe reguliferement de la racine da, lier. Maiscette racine elle-mgme 
est quelque peu suspecte d'apres Whitney (Die Wurzeln, &€.). La 
coniparaisoii du grec ne suffit pas k la garantir ; car celle-ci 
poiirrait bien ^tre en r4alite une alteration de des, d’aprfes des 
derives comme dco-yuo'?. La nuance de cette racine est du reste 
presque toujours tellement speciale que nous n’hesitons guere a 
nous rallier a I’opinion de M. Piscliel {Ved, Sited., ii. 103), qui 
rapproclie ddmpati de SeerTrorrj^* Dans ce cas nous aurions affaire 
a ces racines paralleles des : dem : dems. 

Toute cette discussion ddpendrait alors des phdnom&nes du develop- 
penient des racines, plienomfene dont Texistence est aussi certaine que 
rexplication en est obscure pour le moment: cela n’empeche qu’on 
puisse et qu’on doive tenir compte de ces faits, les plus importants 
peut-Stre de ceux qui meritent de prdoccuper Tattention a la fois du 
linguiste et du philologue. Malgre les doutes que font nattre ces 
considerations, on pourrait adinettre la ddrivation propos^e, sans se 
croire obligd pour cela de partir d’un sens abstrait priinitif, que ce 
soit YdtemiU de Eoth, ou la lilert6 de Bergaigne, ou die JJnmfgdiig- 
liclilxit de Hillebrandt ; on pourrait en effet prendre aditi comme 
une epithete detachee de dem dditis ; ceci sufiEt pour faire tomber 
les conclusions qu’on a cru pouvoir tirer de Tt^tymologie du mot. 

Le sens appellatif du mot aditi, que les considerations dtymolo- 
giques ne suffisent pas k dtablir, d’apres ce qui prec^ide, ne se demontre 
pas davantage par les precedes de Texegese philologique jjroprement 
dite. A ce point de vue, nous croyons pouvoir partir de ce principe, 
qu’un sens adinis comme certain dans quelques passages ne peut-etre 
abandonne, k nioins que des raisons positives n’en imposent un 
nouveau ; nous n’entendons paiier ici que du sens direct, littdral, 
faisant abstraction de la traduction proprement dite, dont les prin- 
cipes nous paraissent plus compliquds, 

De Taveu de tons, le mot aditi est employe dans le Eig-Veda 
comme nom propre dans la grande majoritd des cas. Dans 
d’autres, le meme mot est employd dans divers sens appellatifs, 
d’apres la plupart des vddisants ; mais dans le ddtail on varie beau- 
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coup, et sur le sens pr&is et sur T^tendue de Temploi du mot 
comme adjectif ou nom commun. Bergaigne dans ses Mucks sur le 
Lexicfiie chi Fdg-Vklci, veut conserver partout le nom propre escepte 
dans deux ou trois passages ou il liesite entre le nom propre et le 
sens etymologique, en attribuant a ckliti ce qu'il appelle un sens 
concret, leqiiel revient en somrne an sens dtymologique. L’exameu 
de cette question verbale nous ^loignerait trop de Fobjet special de 
ce travail et nous nous conteiitons de formuler la conclusion de k 
discussion detaillee qui paraitra prochainement dans hlfusion} A 
notre avis, clditi est toujours nom propre dans le sens direct ; dkutre 
part, ce nom propre est employ d maiiites fois avec allusion a certains 
caracteres de la deesse, ou avec allusion a un sens etymologique 
vrai ou supposd : le sens final, voulu par Fauteur — et qu’on devrait 
eventuelleinent admettre dans une traduction — est tres souvent eon- 
forme aux interpretations des illustres savants qui out debrouille 
le chaos vedique, et dont les erreurs rnemes sont souvent instruc- 
lives pour leurs successeurs. 

L’dtymologie et Fexegese philologique ne fournissent done sur 
Fhistoire du mot dcliti aucun renseignement qui doive nous empecher 
de chercher dans les mythologies indo-europeennes des traces de 
VicUe quklle reprdsente. 

Aditi, d'apres M. Eoth, personnifie Feternite ou le principe eternel 
concretise dans la lumiere empyreenne (Art. citd, p. 68) ; pour M. 
Hillebrandt elle est die Unvergangliclilceit cles Tageslichtes (o. o., 
p. 2o).' ISTous aussi, nous voyons dans Aditi la lumiere empyreenne, 
mais nous nous eloignons du point de vue particulier de ces deux 
savants, sur la maniere dont les Aryas vediques auraient coneu cette 
substance. 

Eovisagee comme ddesse de la lumiere supreme, Aditi trouve des 
analogies dkbord dans FEran. L’Avesta connait une divinite femi- 
nine, Ahurani, dont les rapports avec Ahura Mazda doivent avoir 
ete ties etroitSj qiioique les textes nous laissent dans une grande 
obscuritd sur la nature de ces rapports. J usti (Hanclhticli d, Zmuk 
spmclie), traduisant ahurani ahurahi, Fappelle fille d' Ahura, un genie 
aquatique {cf, De Harlez, Avesta, Yagna, 65 et 67). Eile personnifie 
les eaux cdlestes, et dtait identique a Ardvl ^ura Anahita, sunima 
excelsa immaculata (dea) de Harlez (Avesta^, cxiii.). Oelle-ci ap- 
parait comme Feau cdleste, source de toutes les eaux terrestres 
(au Tagncif 64, et au Yesht^ S). Les m^mes traits sont sans doute 
applicables k Ahurmi, qui (au Yagnci, 67, 14 et 15) vient k la 
tete des eaux de la mer Vourukasha et de toutes les eaux terrestres. 

^ Une “Etude sur le mot Aditi’' a par 11 dans le 3fuseon, x, i. 
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Ardvi Qura iLest cependant pas line divinite du monde de Tempyree ; 
elle liabite la region des dtoiles, la plus rapprocliee de la terre (Bar- 
iiiesteteij The Zmid-Avesta, ii. 73, note). II n'eii est pas moins digiie 
de remarqiie qu'elle est rattachee k une rdgion lumineiise. De plus, 
elle ii’envoie pas seiilement des eaux sur la terre, niais aussi dans 
la region an dessus dn soleil (YesJit, v, 91), qiii est tout juste la 
region de la luini^e infinie. 

Cette derni^re circonstance semble montrer que les Eraniens ne 
regardaient pas le monde empyreen comme etranger aux eaux : on 
salt que le Eig-Veda y place la source on le principe des eaux aussi 
bien que de la Inmiere. Le nom d’Ahurani, qui indique un rapport 
iutime avec le dien de Tempyree, favorise cette opinion. La place 
qui est assignee a Ardvi ^iira dans la region des etoiles n’est pas un 
obstacle a cette vue ; la division de Tunivers signalcSe par M. Dar- 
inesteter, terre, etoiles, lune, soleil, lumiere infinie, est bien pen 
naturelle si on la regarde comme une division locale ; a ce point de 
vue les etoiles devaient etre placdes apres le soleil et la lune. Les 
attributs d’eclat et de majestd donnds a Ardvi (^ura (YcsM, v. 9) 
le mont Hukairya, dont elle ddcoule et qui est fait d’or (Yesht, 
V. 97), Tinvocation faite a Ahurani pour lui demander “le monde 
meilleur des justes, brillant de toute splendour” (Yag7ia, 67, ii): 
tout cela tend montrer une liaison intime entre la luniim’e et la 
divinite des eaux supdrieures. XJn dernier indice en favour de ce 
rapprochement se trouve dans un passage du Bundehesh signald par 
A. Kuhn (Die Hcralhivnft des Feuers, p. 1 1 o), ou il est dit que 
le Horn blanc croit aupres de Tarbre Jat-bes, dans la source Arduisur. 
Ivuhn compare avec raison ce Horn blanc k Tarbre d’immortalite, 
;i,u-dessus duquel demeurent les dieux immortels d’apres le Eig- 
Veda, i. 164, 22. Or VcmHa est un des noms par lesquels les 
Hindous ont designe la nature, la substance du ciel supreme (cf. 
uion JSfatim dib Monde Siqo^rieitr Miisdon^ ix. 171 ). 

La Grece connait une divinite feminine de Tempyree, la cornpagne 
de Zeus. Zeus, dit M. Decharme, ne sejourne pas au ciel visible ; 
rdther est sa demeure ; c'est la qufil habite au milieu de la lumiere 
dternelle (Myihologie de la Grhe Antique, 16), A cote de lui 
apparait a Dodone, une divinite qui lui est dtroitement unie, Aicow;, 
dont le culte parait posterieur aux temps liomeriques (Decharme, 
0. c., p. 49). Malgre cette date tardive du culte, il serait bien 
difficile de ne pas attribuer a cette ddesse une origine beaiicoup 
plus ancienne. Aidovrj, en effet, est un feminin correspondant a 
ZeaV-AfoV, analogue aux feminins Ahurani, Varunani, etc,, de 
FAvesta et du Eig-Vdda. Ces formations remontent sans doute 
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a une haute antiquite, car dans les langues ou nous la rencontroiis, 
elles forment des feminins designant des deesses qui correspondent 
a des dieux tres ancieiis, dont elles empruntent ainsi le noin* If . de 
Haiiez cite pour Tavestique cinq mots en dm, ini, qpi ne sont pas 
tons des feminins {Avestay cyiiii?), chez Leumann (Zi Z,, xxxii. 
308), on en trouve quelques exemples post-vediques : ailleurs eUe a 
disparu. — Dione est une divinity de la nature humide et de la f 4 con- 
dite generatrice. Elle est presentde comme fille d’Ocean et de 
Thdtys, et comme ni6re d’Aphrodite (Decharme, 0, c,, p. 49). 

Ordiiiairement Zeus apparait comme I’epoux de qui Iiii 
est enti^rement coordonnee. Heine du ciel^ elle partage ses attrh 
huts modifies dans le sens de sa nature de femme. Hka preside a 
rhymen ; elle est le type de Tepouse chaste et accomplie; elle 
veille sur les m^res qui se trouvent dans les douleurs de Tenfante- 
inent— On a soutenu Topinionj et M. Decharme s’y rallie, que le 
culte de Hera etait originaire de FAsie, d’oii il aurait passe, par 
Samos, dans toute la Grece. Precisant sa pensde, le mSme auteur 
ajoute (p. 70) : “11 est difficile de ne pas admettre la parentd de la 
ddesse samienne avec FHfera hellenique dhine part, avec la grande 
deesse asiatique de Fautre. C'est a cette derniere opinion que nous 
preferons nous rallier. Une raison de reporter le personnage de 
Hera jusqu’aux sources memes de la mythologie indo-europeenne 
se trouve dans son nom, qu’on rapproche d’une manifere tres plausible 
du Sanscrit svcit, qui designe la lumiere, et en particulier la lumiere 
empyreenne; un developpement de cette racine est devenu chez les 
Slaves, un nom de la divinite suprmne, Svarog, 

Les mythologies eranienne et grecque possedent done une divinite 
fdminine qui, pour le nom, se rattache etroitement au dieu de 
Fempyree. Ahurani est, il est vrai, la divinite des eaux dont 
FAvesta ne place pas formellenient la source dans le ciel supreme ; 
Dione partage ce caractere aquatique jusqu'a un certain point. 
Mais nous avons tdche de montrer qu’au moins dans FEran il existe 
des relations entre la lumiere et les eaux supdrieures, independani- 
ment rneme du nom de la deesse ; on doit se rappeler en particulier 
le horn hlanc, un des noms du breuvage d’iinmortalite ; celui-ci se 
trouve dans la source Arduisur, qui n'est point diffdrente d’Ahurani. 
On pourrait done admettre que la thdorie vedique qui identifie les 
eaux et la lumidre dans leur source ernpyrdemie, etait aussi connue 
dans FEran. Etant donnes Fanalogie d' Ahurani et de Dione comme 
divinitds aquatiques ou d'origine aquatique, et la relation identique 
de leurs noms avec les noms des dieux qu’elles accompagnent, on pent 
croire quA Fdpoque indo-europeenne, Fidde dffine origine commune 
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i\ ces deux substances existait ddjL Malgre tout, on doit avouer 
qu’une autre explication est egalement plausible- Le dieu supreme 
cles Indo-Europeens persomnfiait peut-etre aussi Hen le ciel visible, 
le siege des nuages, queFempyree; Ahurani et Atclovri pouiTaient 
representer Fdlement celeste fdminin envisagd de cette manifere- 
Mais la premiere explication deviendra plus probable, si nous par- 
venoiis a montrer qu’Aditi estle representant vedique de ces deesses 
etroitement luiies a la divinite du ciel supreme. 

Avant d’aborder ce sujet, il reste a signaler la Juno des Eomains, 
dont le nom renferme deux fois le suffixe qui forme egalement 
Aliurani et Diond, et le nom des deesses vediques Varunani et Indrani. 
Oe qui a dte dit plus haut des formes avestiqires en dn%in% permet 
de regarder ces formations comme des adjectifs ; on devrait alors 
soiis-entendre un substantif comme dans le nom de la femme des 
Alvins, Agvim raj, la splendeiir aqvinienne ; cette derniere corre- 
spond, pour le sens, an nom de Hera, si on le prend comme requiva- 
lent de Svclr. 

II. 

Un des traits du personnage d’Aditi, d’apres M. Hillebrandt, 
c’est qu’elle represente le c6te feminin du ciel. Cette notion est 
ii 4 e, d’aprfes lui, de la combinaison du caractke feminin d'Aditi, de la 
designation du ciel comme uiie vache, ainsi que de Fidentification 
du ciel avec Aditi (0. c,, p. 42). Pour nous, nous regardons cette 
notion comme le noyau priniitif et central, dont ddrivent tons les 
caractH’es de la deesse : en d’autres termes, Aditi serait le reflexe 
indien de Hera, la personnification d'une entitd etroitement unie 
au ciel-dieu ou au dieu du ciel, la divinitd suprmne des Indo- 
Europeens. 

Nous ecliappons ainsi d’abord au grave inconvenient encouru 
par ceux qui regardent Aditi comme une formation secondaire. 
Aditi, en effet, est une divinite qui partage, avec ses fils, les attri- 
buts les plus transcendants ; d'autre part, rien dans les textes ne 
porte li croire qu'elle soit le produit de speculations individuelles et 
passageres: malgre le peu de place qu'elle occupe dans les hymnes, 
sa presence s’y fait sentir souvent, et presque toujours cFime mani^re 
identique; les passages cosmogoniques ou elle apparait dans le dixieme 
livre sont assez coiicordants pour qu’on puisse refuser cFy voir le 
resultat de la fantaisie; enfin, elle a conservd une place dans la 
raythologie postdrieure. Quelle difference avec des entites comme 
Prajapati, Yicvakarman, p. e., qui portent clairement au front la 
marque de leur origine speculative, et qu*on pourrait, au moins dans 
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le Eig-Veda, appeler des personnages de rencontre. On concevrait 
aisement qii’Aditi se fut elevde a la hauteur qu’elle occupe dans la 
nuit des temps prevddiques, et que son culte flit a son declin k 
rdpoque ineme oii furent composes les hymnes: e’est ainsi que nous 
voyons Varuna descendre du rang supr<§me;et remplacd par d’autres 
divinites ; on s’expliquerait diflScilement, au contraire, qu’on exit 
elabore une conception aussi elevee pour lui accorder ensuite ime 
place aussi exigue. L’exemple de Brahmanaspati est tres iiistractif 
a cet egard. Oe dieu est evidemment une creation indienne, placee 
trfe haut par les serviteurs du brdhman ; mais aussi que d’hy nines 
nombreux lui sont consacres, et comnie on s’applique k faire passer 
sur sa tdte les prerogatives les plus cdlebrees du grand dieu national, 
du dieu des guerriers Aryas. 

Tons les caracteres d'Aditi, si soigneusement d(^crits par M, Hille- 
brandt, s'expliquent sans diffi culte si Ton admet qu’elle represeiite 
a I’origine la hwiUre empp^denne dans son union mm le eiel suprSme 
oto h dieu du oiel snprime. Elle est alors la ddesse de la lumifere 
iniperissable, dent TAurore est la face brillante : on lui demandera 
son don lumineux; e’est a elle qu’on s’adressera pour obtenir la 
naissance dans le monde supreme, on Ton reverra son pere et sa 
mere : e'est ainsi que nous interpretons le passage R.Y. i. 24, i et 2, 
Ju? no mahycti Mitaye pdnali dat pitdram ca drgeyam ca mdidram 
ca, en le comparant a Ath.— V.-vi. 120, 3, ydird suhdrdah . . . 
svargi tdtra pacyema piidrau ca putrern. Ce monde est avant 
tout le monde de la lumiere supreme, le monde d^Aditi Aditi 
s’appellera aussi Uruvraja^ Tlrmydc, comme deesse du monde qui 
s’etend auloin. fipouse du dieu que les Indo-Europ&ns appelaient 
le Pere, du dieu qui nourrit et aussi qui commaiide et veille aux lois 
du monde moral, on Tinvoquera pour obtenir rinnocence et Tabon- 
dance de tons biens. Differente en cela de Varuna,, qui dans le 
Eig-Veda represente Tantique Giel-Pere, elle ne punit jamais; il 
n’est jamais question de sa colere ; elle est la mere toujours propice. 
Son nom de vacbe est un simple symbole, qui la pre'sente comme une 
source feconde de bienfaits toujours non veaux. Quant ^ son identi- 
fication avec divers objets relatifs au sacrifice, on pourra se con- 
tenter d’y voir le resultat des innombrables speculations qui ser- 
vaieiit aux brahmanes a rapprocher les clioses les plus disparates. 
Parmi ces rapprochements il en est un cependant qui semble plus 
constant : e’est celui d’Aditi et de la terre, qui repose sur des 
analogies reelles. Comme Aditi, la terre est la ddesse de la fdcondite ; 
comme Aditi, elle est surtout rdpouse de Dyaus, non du Dyaus- 
empyree, mais du ciel visible. 
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Mais le caractere le plus frappant d’Aditi, au point de vue des 
textes et de notre these, c’est celui de mere des Adityas. Cenx-ci 
sent les dieiix de Tempyree, les dieux de la lumike etemelle et 
inipcrissable ; c’est ropinion Men etahlie par M. Roth dans rarticle 
deja cit 4 plusieurs fois. Indepeiidamment meme des textes apportds 
parM. Ilillehrandtj cette circonstance suiErait a nous faire voir dans 
Aditi, leur mere, ime deesse de nature lumineuse. Cette dependance 
et cette similitude de nature se trouvent clairement exprimees dans 
le vers i. 136, 3 : Jyotislimatwi dclitim dhdrayMhsMtim svdrvatJm 
d sacete clivd dive jagrvdmsd clive dw hsliatvdm 

acfde ddityd.'' . . - C’est done par leur union avec Aditi que les 
deux Adityas acquierent leur domaine lumineux/ Aditi apparait ici 
coranie une personnification du dyiihshdm sddaTiam {iUd, 2), 
occupe par les Adityas ; mais nous ne voulons pas presser a ce point 
des textes on les idees sent rendues par des images que les rishis 
lie materialisaient peut« 4 tre pas h ce point ; ces textes nous ainenent 
du reste a une conclusion plus importante. 

L'antique Oiel-Pere n’apparait plus dans le Rig- Veda comme le 
dieu supiAine : 11 a fallu les patientes recherches et les deductions 
ingdnieuses de M. von Bradke, prdedde par M, Miiller et M. Brdal, 
pour etablir d’une mamhre positive que le r 4 gne de Varima et des 
Adityas a suceddd a celui de la divinite maintenue ailleurs sous 
son propre nom, comme Zevg irart^p ou Jupiter. Dans ITnde, Dyaus 
n'est que le del visible ; il a cedd sa foudre Indra, mais sa 
royaute universelle et pacifique a passe avec ses attributs les plus 
eleves a Vanina et aux autres fils d’Aditi, sont aussi ses fils. Telle 
est la conclusion a laquelle est arrive M. von Bradke {Dymis Asura, p. 
1 1 2), les devas Varuna etc. sont les fils du Pdre-Giel — div — les dm- 
ens. Id notre hypotbese se degage des faits comme une deduction 
presque iidcessaire : Dyaiis-empyree a etd le pere des devas Adityas ; 
Aditi est encore leur mere. Aditi est Vepouse de Vanlique Dyaais- 
empyrie^ dispevm d% monde vklicjne ; elle correspond a Junon, Hera 
ou Diond et a Aburaiii devenue plus tard la ddesse des eaux celestes, 
semblable en cela au successeur de Dyaus dans ITnde transforme en 
dieu de rocean ! Hatons-nous d’ajouter que le terme dApouse ne doit 
pas etre pris id dans le sens antbropomorphique absolu, comme en 
Grece ou en Italie : il s’agit seulement d’une personnification con- 
qm comme dtroitement unie a Dyaus. Ou pourrait objecter que le 
Eig“V 4 da ne contient aucune confirmation positive de cette conclu- 
sion. Le fait est vrai, mais il ne pouvait en etre autrement. Le Dyaus 
indo-europden personnifiait sans doute non-seuleraent le del-empyrde, 
mais, encore le del visible, ou, si Ton veut, il dtait le regent supreme 
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de Tun et de Tautre : nous n’avons aucune raison positive de pr^ferer 
Tune on Tantre de ces alternatives, Lorsqne dans Tlnde il fut 
devenii exclusivemenfc le ciel visible, il avait perdn par le fait meine 
le caractke qui Tiinissait k Aditi. Comme ciel materiel, il avait du 
reste inie autre contre-partie feminine, a savoir la terre ; cette cir- 
constance doit avoir contribiid beancoup a faire oublier ses relations 
avec Aditi. 

On admet generalement aujourd'lini quAditi est posterieure a 
ses fils ; ceux-ci d origine tres ancienne n’auraient ete rattaches qiie 
plus tard a I’entite, d’origine abstraite qui leur fut donnee coinine 
mere. Cette opinion introduit inutilement a notre avis line con- 
tradiction dans le caractfere des Adityas et de Vanina en particiilier. 
Gelui-ci est en effet la figure la plus elevee parmi les dieux du 
Eig-Veda; les hymnes qui le celebrent rappelleiit rnaintes fois les 
invocations sublimes des Psaumes ; d’un autre c6te, il est essentielle- 
ment un dieu fils, il est Aditya, fils d’Aditi. Ce trait lui est attribue 
constamment ; on insiste meme sur la dependance de son etre h 
regard de sa mke Aditi (i. 24, voir plus baut). Cette contradiction 
s'explique difficilement, si cette filiation est un caractere adventice. 
On comprend qu’on conserve des caracteres anciens en contradic- 
tion avec de nouveaux traits acquis ; mais on ne comprend guere 
qu’on les cree en y insistant k ce point. Si Yaruna, comme fils 
d’ Aditi, est ancien, si cette relation est primitive, il s’ensuit que la 
mere elle-meme est tres^ ancienne et que le fils n'a pas toujours' 
occupe la place eminente qu’il tient dans le pantheon vedique. ITous 
arrivons ainsi, par une autre voie, k la meme conclusion que M, von 
Bradke sur ce point, et en merne temps nous renforeons d'un nouvel 
argument notre opinion sur la nature primitive d’ Aditi. 

T/absence de toute mention du couple Dyaus- Aditi ne doit pas 
surprendre apres ce qui a dte dit deja de la transformation du pre- 
mier, et de son union avec la terre. Il est possible qu’il en reste 
quelque trace dans les textes x. 63, 3 {ySbhyo mdtd Quddhumat 
pimrde pay all piyusliam dyadis dditir ddrihaodiah), et v. 59, 8 
(mimdtic dymr dditili). Ces passages sont trop isoles et trop obscurs 
pour qu’on puisse en tirer quelque donnee positive. 

Par centre, les hymnes nous mettent en presence d’un autre couple, 
Aditi' Dalisha, qui k premiere vue constitue une grave objection 
centre notre these. La premifere rdponse qui se presente, e’est que 
Dakslia n'apparait comme dpouse d’ Aditi que dans quatre passages du 
dixierne livre qifion peut voir chez Muir, S, T,, v. 48 et suiv. Ailleiirs 
Daksha est dnnm 4 rd en compagnie des autres Adityas, ou son nom, 
qui signifie intelligence^ ne prdsente rien d anormal en presence des 
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noms hMgci, dinga, qiii out le menie caract^re abstrait, L’uuioii d’Aditi 
et de Dakslxa poiiiTait ^tre mise tout simplement siir le compte des 
speculatioiiiS cosinogoniqiies, dejA frequentes dans les demiers temps 
vediqiies. Dakslia aiirait done ete tout simplement run des Adityas, 
a qui son noni aiirait valu plus tard une position exceptionnelle. 

Telle est ropiiiion admise ; toutefois les faits permetfcent une autre 
explication, tres probldmatique il est vrai, mais qui apporterait une 
noiwelle confirmation de notre opinion siir rorigine d'Aditi, A ce point 
de Yiie, du reste, cette nouvelle explication iTest pas indispensable ; 
observons d'abord que, sur les quatre passages dixi^me livre dont il 
a ete question, il eii est trois (5, 7 ; 64, 5 ; 90, $), on rimion de 
IJakslia et d’Aditi n’est meiitioimee qu’incidemment ; cette circoii- 
staiice les rend moins suspects de n’etre qii’une speculation iiidivi- 
duelle: I’idee est presentde comme admise. En dehors de ces pas- 
sages, Daksha apparait comme nom propre dans ii. 27, i : Qrmkti 
mUw aryama hhdgo nas tumjato Varum Ddkslio dmgaliy et dans i. 89, 
3: hwnaJie . . . hJidgam mitrdm dditim ddksham dm — Du second 

passage considdrd a part, on pourrait etre tente de conclure que Daksha 
n’est pas Fun des Adityas, mais plutot I’dpoux d’Aditi. Quant an pre- 
mier qui ddbute par dditydbhah rijahhah il met formellernent Daksha 
au iiombre des Adityas, et ce h’est point sans quelque violence qu’on 
pourrait, eii taxaiit le poJjte d’erreur ou de langage negligd, se resoudre 
eii faveur de I’indication moins precise du premier passage. Ailleurs 
de mot Daksha est noin commim, et il n’est aucun passage oh on ne 
piiisse I’expliquer ainsi. IsTeanmoins comme le mot a deux sens 
bien etablis, il est arrivd que les interpretes out hesitd: c’est ainsi 
que les expressions ddksiiapitr et ddMIiasya sunu^ appliquees a 
Mitra-Varuna, ont ete rendues tantdt comme fils de I’intelligence 
tantot comme fils de Daksha. Daksha a 4 td traduit comme nom pro- 
pre par Ludwig dans v. 66, 4 : Ddlcshasya purlMh, die Scharen des 
Daksha. Mais le sens reconnu de|??^f est celui de forteresse, qu’il est 
possible de maintenir ici. Mitra-Varuna sont sages, k&vyd, par les for- 
teresses, les moyens de defense que leur fournissent leur intelligence. 
11 est vrai que la indtaphore est trte extraordinaire, et on est tente. 
de voir dans purhldT ddJcshasya une expression mal comprise ou 
detournee de son sens, et ayant signifid reellement les forkresses de 
Bahslia, le dieu inaccessible, a I’abri de toute attaque. 

Il se pourrait done, mais les textes ne permettent pas de con- 
clure avec quelque probability positive, que Daksha soit beaucoup 
plus ancien comme epoux d’Aditi qu’on ne Ta cru jusqu’ici. On 
devrait alors y voir un heritier de la paternity de Dyaus, ou, plus 
naturellement, Dyaus lui-m^me sous un mttQ nom. 
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D'ailleurs le nom de Daksha est-il Men le meme mot que ddksha 
intelligence? Au point de vue du Eig-Veda lui-meme, c’est-a-dire 
des auteurs qui Tont employd, on pent repondre dMne maniere 
affirmatiTe; mais en s’occupant de Torigine m^me du mot; oii est 
tente de rapproclier dakshiy d&shM, clalcsMs, qui sont des epithetes 
dAgni, avec le sens de Irillant, comme le prouve le pdda qui donne 
ici dlh comme initiale. Un ddrive ddhsha^ de la meme racine, serait 
egalement possible, et aurait ete confondu avec daksha^ intelligence, 
au point que le souvenir du dh initial se serait completement perdu. 
II ne serait pas impossible non plus qu’on eiit affaire a line autre 
racine avec initiale d^ nasalisde dans le dcmh du Dathupatlia et 
donnant I’intensif dandah^ rapporte ordinairement a dah ; ce davih 
serait represente par le goth constellation. C'est ici aiissi 

qu'on aimerait de placer le Lithuanien dangi^y ciel, si dengiu, 
couvrir, ninvitait plutot a voir ici la voiite qui recouvre le ciel 
visible. Daksha serait au contraire le brulant ou plutbt Vigne, car 
c'est dans ce concept que se rdunissent les notions de hntler et de 
hriller. Mais toutes ces donnees sont trop problematiques pour 
qu’il nous soit permis de les presenter comme base d’lme hypothese 
bien sdrieuse. II est clair seulement que ddhsha, quelle que soit 
Torigine qu’on lui assigne, n'est pas un obstacle a notre opinion sur 
Tunion primitive de Dyaus et dAditi. 

III. 

II reste a considerer certaines donndes de la religion vedique et 
des religions posterieures de I’lnde qui plaident en faveur de Torigine 
assignee a Aditi. C’est d'abord le personnage de Puramdhi qui a 
une certaine analogie avec Aditi. Puramdhi est la personnifi cation 
assez vague de la nature bienfaisante des dieux, auxquel elle reste 
etroitement unie. Cette divimte, qui so retrouve dans lA vesta, 
appartient done h Fdpoque indo-eranienne. C'est un appui indirect 
pour notre thbse, a un douHe titre. D’abord, elle recule jusqu’a 
cette epoque Forigine, que nous croyons plus ancienne encore, des 
divinitds feminines qui personnifient les attributs des dieux. En 
second lieu, elle montre que notre hypothese n'a rien d’etrange au 
point de vue du Eig-Vdda lui-meme. Sans doute, Puramdhi nap- 
parait pas comme Fdpouse d’un dieu determind ; mais ceci n^est 
quhin cote accessoire de la conception ; le caractere d’epouse au 
degre d’anthropomorphisme ou le montre la Grece, ffest pas prirni- 
tif; la maternite dAditi dans le Eig-Yeda presente elle-mdme 
quelque chose dhmmatdriel, qui ne rappelle la gdndration terrestre 
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qu’a titre cTanalogie. Toutes les mythologies indo-europc?eiines con- 
iiaissenit des diviiiitds feminines ; dans le Eig-Veda elles tieiinent 
pen de place en dehors d’Uslias. En revanche, les hymnes sent 
pen^tres d’un symbolisme tres developpe, reposant snr la dnalite 
d’lin principe male et femelle. Bergaigne dans sa Religion V^digm 
a poiirsuivi partoiit les traces de ces speculations souvent bizarres. 
Ge fait important troixve une explication toute naturelle si Ton place, 
a rorigine menie de la religion des rishis, une conception dont ces 
etranges speculations ne seraient que rapplication devoyde- La 
diialite d’un principe male et femelle et rorigine des choses par 
leiir imioii s’affirme avec force dans les speculations philosophiques 
qiii 4 maiilent la litteratiire rituelle. Lliomme des premiers ages 
vediqiies, et m^me celui du IV-poque iiido-europdenne, aura sans doute 
raisonne de la meme manibre ; le couple Dyaus- Aditi est done pro- 
bahlement le prototype mythique des cosmogonies postcAieures qui 
elles-m ernes ont contribue a la formation des philosophies classiques, 
ou le moiide apparait comine le resultat de ruiiion de RurusJia- 
Prahrti on de Brahmct-Mdyd, 

Les <^aktis des religions sectaires meritent anssi Tattention. II 
est a remarqiier que QdJcH et surtout gaeimty se disent tout 

specialement dTndra, dont la femme s’appellera plus tard gad, Qahti 
et fjacx ddsignent proprement la puissance, le secours puissant des 
dieux. Void done encore une personnification d’un attribut divin 
analogue a Puramdhi, k VAgmm mj et a Aditi, dans notre theorie. M. 
Geldner prdtend m^me ciu'elle est accomplie d4j4 dans le Rig-Vdda 
(Vedisclte Stiuimi, ii. i), mais les passages quhl allegue ne le 
prouvent pas. Les ^aktis a cote d'analogies reelles prdsentent 
cependant des traits qui les distinguent profondement d'Aditi. La 
Cakti de Oiva est une ddesse cruelle et impudique, tandis qii^ Aditi 
est par excellence la deesse de la clemence et de riniiocence. Mais 
cela n’ernpeche qu'elle presente, a Tegard de son dpoux, ce caractere 
dTinioii etroite, de refiexe feminiji, que nous rdclamons pour Aditi 
vis-a-vis de Dyaus-empyree. II suffit, du reste, de comparer les 
hymnes vediques adresses a Vishnu, avec le culte rendu a ce dieu 
dans les temps posterieurs, pour etre frappe d'une diff«^rence tout aussi 
profonde. II n est pas meme certain que les temps vediques ne 
coiinussent rien dAnalogue aux cultes immoraux des ilges suivants. 
II y a longtenips qifon a remarque le soin des rishis a elaguer ou a 
interpreter les choses qui ne convenaient pas k leurs tendances 
generalement nobles et dlevees (cf. A, Barth, T/ie Meligiom of India, 
p. 28 et suiv,). 

En resume, Aditi est le contre-partie feminine du Dyaus prevedique, 
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le dieu du monde empyr4en, auquel elle est etroitement unie, De 
Ik les caractferes de ddeese dela lumiere, de mere des d4vas, de deesse 
de rinnocence morale ; sa nature fdminme la rendait propre aussi 
a persoiinifier plus spdcialement la clemence et la bienfaisaiice 
divines. Son origine remonte a Tepoque indo-europeenne. 

Ainsi envisagee, Aditi occupe a bon droit, avec ses fils, la place 
la plus elevee parmi les dieux vediques. De meme, et plus encore 
que les Adityas, elle est dominee, dans les preoccupations des risliis, 
par des divinites de nature et d'origine inferieure. Oette circonstance 
s’expliquera desormais pour la mere comme pour les fils ; tons sont 
d’anciennes divinites rejetees peu 4 peu a I’arriere-plan par d’autres 
figures, plus propres peut-etre a representer un nouvel ideal. Les 
devas eux-memes, Varuna et les autres, ont re ni place leur pere Dyaus, 
dont le domaine s’est restreint au ciel visible ; leur mere, Aditi, 
repoiise de Dyaus, a garde son rang, pendant que le souvenir de son 
union disparaissait en meme temps que Dyaus perdait les qualites 
qui leur dtait communes pour devenir exclusivement I’epoux de la 
terre, ce compldment naturel du ciel visible. Cependant les d4vas, 
les diviens, les fils de Dyaus recueillaient la part la plus noble 
de rhdritage paternel, tout en restant les fils d’ Aditi, qui leur com- 
munique leur nature 4th4r4e (i. 136 , 3 ). II n’est pas impossible 
que Daksha, dont le nom pourrait signifier soit primitive- 

ment Dyaus-empyree lui-m4me, cache sous un autre nom. 

Des lors, la comparaison avec les divinites feminines des autres 
mythologies s’impose ; on se rappelle immediatement les deesses qui 
jouent aupres de Zeus et de Jupiter un role d'dpouse, qui n’est que la 
transformation anthropomorphiqiie d’une conception antique, beau- 
coup plus large. Ahurani elle- meme — aliw^ani almm'alw — que son 
nom rattache etroitement k Ahura Mazda, le reprosentaiit eranien de 
YAsura dyaus (Von Bradke, 0 . <?., p. 80 et suiv.), est probable- 
ment identique dans son origine avec Aditi. Quoiqu’elle represente 
dans TAvesta, les eaux cdlestes, Men des indices permetteut de lui 
assigiier des rapports avec la lumibre, D’apr^s le Eig-Veda, la 
source des eaux et de lumifere se trouvait cgalement dans Fempyree, 
ou plutot la substance empyrdenne etait le principe de Fune et de 
Fautre. Cette conception est si naturelle ; d’un autre cote les deux 
religions presentent, sinon en elles-mdmes, du moins dans leurs 
origines, taut d’analogies meme de ddtail, que malgxe Fabsence 
de preuves assez positives, il ne sera pas temdraire de voir dans le 
personnage mdme d’ Ahurani une denude suffisante pour admettre 
Fexistence probable de cette thdorie physique k Fdpoque indo- 
dranienne. 
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APPENDICE. 

Toute cette discussion est restee independante de considerations 
etymologiques ; on a fait remarquer seulement que T^tymologie 
couraiite n'est pas incompatible avec Torigme qiie nous attribuoiis 
a cette divinite. Aditi pent etre Tepithfete detacliee d'une expres- 
sion coinme dem dclitis^ la deesse sans limites, ou encore en imagi- 
nant une designation analogue a ]!agQ)im mj on a la varmmA, 
line dwam aditis. Cette derniere expression formee de deux 
adjectifs parait pen vraisemblable. A notre point de vue, il doit 
etre permiSj en presence d’une dtymologie qui idest pas evidente, de 
clierclier pour le mot des elements d’une couleur nioins 

indienne. II n’est pas temeraire, croyoiis-nous, de songer, comme 
racine d^ddUi, a dlj brill er, precede d’une voyelle protlietique, c'est a 
dire une voyelle dont Torigine est provisoirement inexpliquee. On 
sait que ces voyelles sont surtout nombreuses en grec ; le San- 
scrit ne les ignore pas entierement, comme le montre aritra, 
ip€Tju69y compard avec les mots congenferes des autres langues. Si 
le Sanscrit avait laisse tomber la voyelle initiale, la forme grecque 
aurait ete regardee comme affectde de, la voyelle protlietique. 
Parfois cette derniere langue montre des formes doubles comme 
iOeXeiv et OiXetv, 11 ne serait pas impossible que le Sanscrit offrit 
ici un doublet analogue dans dditi-diti de la racine dt. Celle~ci 
se montre dans sudlH, mdiditi^ avec les memes sens que div dans 
didyut, dyuti. Quelque obscures que soient les relations des racines 
di, div, identiques pour le sens et qui out des analogues dans si, 
siv, mlv, mu, dans kdmamuta, et autres (c/. Persson^), il est fort 
iiaturel d’admettre qubn a affaire ici k des suffixes tres anciens i et 
fi, simples ou diversement combines : les essais qu’on a faits pour 
faire sortir ces formes d’une racine unique, par revolution phonetique, 
ne paraissent pas avoir atteint leur but. Si i et % sont suffixes, on 
ii’ecliappe pas a la n^cessitd d’admettre pour ces racines un etat 
plus ancien, ou la consonne initiale etait pr&edee, au moins dans 
quelques“unes, dffine voyelle generalement perdue sous Finfluence du 
manque d’accent, et de la tendance marqude des langues indo- 
europeennes au monosyllabisme des racines. Dans notre cas, on 
aurait Vd (voyelle + d) < (F) di, (V) div, — (V) dl aurait donno 
en Sanscrit dditi-diti : ce dernier, spdcialis^ dans le sens de richesse 
comme le latin dls-dUis (cf, Breal, Diet, Etym, Lcdin ) ; ce dts ne 
devrait plus §tre regardd comme une contraction de dives, divit, 

^ Studien zur Leiire von der Wurzelweiternng und Wurzel variation, p. 156. 
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que le Piig-V4da connalt anssi, avec le sens primitif de h-rHlonf 7 
dvM-m di, auMi. dyuti, analo^e TlSiS ! ' 
anal.,™ , M ^dr.). Aditi s.Ll done 'la ajla"! d. It' 
<hvam ad^Us; eette expression ne serait pas tantolo^ion^f 
prenant eomme ddrivd dn nom propre dyaus-di,. " TLZ 

k sans doute des conjectures et mdme des conjectures plus ou moius 
hasardees qui nous ram^nent la pdriode de formation mgme de h 
knpe indo-europeennes ou tout est encore bien obscur nIu 
moms, et malgrd le risque de s’dgarer, on ne voudra pas sans 
doute proscrire toute tentative destinde 4 y faire entrer un peu‘de 
luinike, en formulant des hypotheses qui ne manquent pas d’un 
ce am fondement, et qu’on tient du reste i I’dcart du kmake 
philologique proprement dit 


III. 


the relations between the SCtRAS of ISVALAYANA 
AND giNKHAYANA AND THE §AKALA AND BIsH- 
KALA ^IEHaS OF the P^SAMHITA. 

BY 

E. G. BHANDxiEKAE. 

A MANUSCEIPT of a work entitled AnuhramaniJcddhinc^^^ was pur- 
chased by me for the Government Collection about two years ago. 
It was bought by my agent from a Brahman of the Sahkbayana 
school, living at a village called Brahmapol, about two miles from 
Jaypiir, along with other Vedic works belonging to that school. It 
consists of the Sarv 4 nukrama in a tabulated form. In each line we 
have first the number of the hymn, then the first pMa of the first 
verse, and afterwards follow in order the numbers of the vargas and 
of the verses of which the hymn is composed, the name of the Rishi, 
the deity, and the metre. The next hymn is treated similarly in the 
next line. When the particulars referring to a hymn cannot be com- 
pletely given in a single line, we have more than one, i,e., a para- 
graph. The Sfiktas are numbered continuously from i to 1017, and 
the end of an Aclhydya is simply marked with the letters Adhya. 
The Valakhilyas come betw’een hymns 668 and 669, i,e., after viii. 48, 
and are numbered from i to 10. The manuscript was transcribed on 
Sunday the 7th of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada in the Saiiivat 
year 1796, and is thus a hundred and fifty years old. 

This tabulated Anukramant agrees in all respects with the Sar- 
variukrama of Katyayana, as I have found from a comparison of 
parts here and there with the statements at the top of the hymns in 
ihofessor Max Muller’s edition, and with the original Sarv^nukrama. 
The number of verses in vii. 21 is, however, given as nine, because it 
would appear, at first sight, the tenth is the same as the last verse of 
the previous hymn. In other places, however, where the same verse 
occurs at the end of two successive hymns, it is not left out of 
account ; so that there is probably a mistake here. The number of 
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hymns, 1017, is the same as that given in the Anuvakanukraniani, 
indexed in the Sarv§.nukrama, and found in the Vulgate. But our 
piiundliii differs from the last in omitting one of the eleven Vala- 
khilya hymns, viz., that beginning with ymi ritvijo (viii. 58) ; but 
agrees with the Sarv^nukrama. Bor this also omits the hymn, and 
an anonymous commentary on the work existing in one of my recent 
collections of manuscripts agrees with the text, as it contains no 
reference to it. 

The author of the Bh§,shya on the Gharanavyuha, often noticed bv 
scholars, says that the omission of viii. 58 constitutes the distinction 
between the SS,hkhS,yana and Asvalityana Sakhas. At the same 
time, he notices the insertion of two of the three verses composing 
the hymn into x. 88, but only as a Kkila, and, consequently, not to 
be counted. The work before me does not notice the insertion, pro- 
bably just on this account, assigning to the hymn nineteen verses, 
which it has in the Vulgate. It will thus appear that the statement 
of the commentator as to the omission of viii, 58 in the Sfinkhayana 
SamhitS, is confirmed by my manuscript; and the Sarvfinukrama 
agreeing with both, seems to follow the text used by the school of 
SS;hkh^yana, rather than that used by As val ay ana’s school. 

But the statement of the commentator and this, conclusion are 
contested by Professor Oldenberg, and the grounds are these : — In 
the UpS^karana ceremony, usually called SrS^vant by us, after the 
name of the month in which it is performed, oblations are thrown 
into the fire after the repetition of the first and last verses of each 
Mandala. In the S§,iikh&yana Grihya Sutra the last verse that is 
directed to he repeated is tach chhaihyor §,vrinimahe,” &c*, which, 
therefore, must have been the last verse of the tenth Mandala of 
the Saiiiliitfi followed by Sankhayana. Similarly in another place in 
the Sutra, the teacher’s having taught to the pupil the whole of 
the Veda ending with ^aihyor B^rhaspatya is spoken of. Saihyor 
BIrhaspatya here means, according to Vinayaka, the commentator on 
the Sutra, the second verse, tach chhaihyor,” &c., occurring at the 
end of the last hymn, and not that same verse occurring in the 
middle. Now, on the evidence of a Karikh quoted in a Prayoga or 
manual of domestic rites noticed by Professor Weber in his first 
Berlin Catalogue (p. 314), it is concluded that the Bashkala Saiiihita 
of the Rigveda ended with the verse tach chliamyor,” &c., and 
since SS,nkh§.yana prescribes that verse for the last oblation, that 
this is the SamhitI which S^hkhlyana followed, and that his Siitra 
was written for those who accepted the Bashkala Saiiihita. 

, To determine this point, it is necessary to trace the source of the 
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information contained in the KIrika noticed by the two scholars, 
niid to bring together the statements of subsequent writers based on 
that source. The Kdriktr occurs in the work entitled Asvaldyana 
(Jrihya Kdrikil, attributed to KumMla, Whether this writer is the 
same as Kumlriia the great Miindmsaka is a point which I, at least, 
do not consider to be settled. There is a copy of it in the Govern- 
ment Collection of 1883-84, made by me ; it bears the number 509. 
The collection A. of 1881-82, also made by me, contains two copies 
of a Bhashya on the Kdrikds, Nos. 176 and 177. No. 176 is an excel- 
lent manuscript, and contains the original as well as the commentary. 
The author of the latter does not give his name; and though the 
name Ndrdyana does occur in one place, still it is written in such a 
manner that it remains doubtful whether it is meant as the name of 
the commentator. In the introduction we are told, First of all, 
NtrSyaiia, the author of the Vritti, composed his work, as it wms 
difficult for persons of little learning, who had simply a smattering of 
a part of the sacred lore, to perform the various ceremonies prescribed 
by liSvalfiyaii^ with the help of the Sutra alone. Taking that Vritti 
as a basis, and considering the views of Jayanta and others which 
are in conformity with the Sutra, the author of the Kdrikfi composed 
the Karikd, setting forth the procedure in order. Still, some people 
neglecting this Kdrik^, though of use to carry one through the rites, 
on account of the difficulty arising from its brevity, and regarding a 
Paddhati (manual) alone to be useful in this respect, perform the rites 
for themselves, and cause others to perform them [in accordance 
with it]. Therefore, on account of the impossibility of removing 
doubts by a mere Paddhati as to what is first and what is Last, whether 
a thing exists or does not exist in the whole body of the rites pre- 
scribed in the Grihya Sutra, some one, through the favour of the 
deity presiding over the ceremonial, having sat at the feet of a 
master the like of whom is not to be found, of the name of Vuppa- 
devabhatta, residing in the city of Kalamba, and belonging to the 
A^valayana school of the Rigveda, for receiving instruction in the 
interpretation of the Kfirikl, is now expounding the whole Karikfl 
for removing doubts concerning the body of rites that are performed, 
making use of what was taught to him by his master.” ^ 
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Erom this it appears that the K4rik4 was written in accordance 
with Mir&yana's Vritti, the views of Jayanta and others being 
also represented ; and in the work itself the Bhagavadvrittikrit 
and Jayanta are frequently mentioned J ISTow, as regards the point 
in question, ISraidhruvi-]Sr&ri;y ana's Vritti on Aiv, 6 ri. hi. 5 , 9 , is : It 
is well known to students that this itself (and no other) is the Shtra 
and Grihya of the Sakala traditional text and the Bfishkala text. 
For the Sakalas 'samani va ^kutih' is the verse, because it is the final 
one of their Saiiihit4; while for the B^shkalas "tach chhaiiiyor ^vrini- 
mahe ' is the one, being at the end of their SaiiihM. Construing it 
thus is proper," ^ The K^rik4 based on this Vritti is that noticed 
by Professor Weber in the first Berlin Catalogue, and runs thus:— 
The last oblation (ahuti thrown into the fire) of the Slkalas is after 
[the repetition of] the Rik ^sam^ni vah/ and the last oblation of the 
Bashkalas after [the repetition of] the Rik ' tach chhaiiiyor/ " ^ 
The commentary on this is : — “ In the province of the Rigveda there 
are five different SfikhS,s, A^vallyani, S&nkhayani, the S§,kalas, 
Bashkalas, and Mi^ndukas. Of these, the last oblation of the Sakalas 
is by repeating * sam^ni vah,' and the last oblation of the B*^shkalas is 
by repeating Hack chhamyor,' Everything else is the same. This 
same A^val^yana Sutra is of use for the performance of the rites to 
the followers of the AsvalS.yana Sfikhfi, and to the Sfikalas and Bt 1 <sh- 
kalas/' ^ Jayanta in the Vimalodayamald thus speaks about the 
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point: — Since tins itself (and no other) is the Sutra of SS,kala and 
Bfishkala, and this the Grihya of the two Samhitls, those who end 
their SaiiihM by the verse, * samtoi va ^kutih ’ throw an oblation into 
the fire after repeating this verse and then offer to the Svishtakrit; 
while those who read Hach chliaiiiyor i;Vrinimahe ’ at the end of their 
text throw an oblation on repeating that verse and then offer to the 
Svishtakrit, and not on repeating ^ samini va ^kfitih/ This sense is 
obtained from the word eM^ which occurs in both the Sutras/' ^ 

It will thus be seen that the source of the information used by 
Professor Oldenberg is ]Nraidhruvi-N"S.r4yana’s statement in theVritti; 
and though Jayanta's direct connection with Ni^r^yana's work is not 
mentioned, still the passage from his work is so greatly like that 
occurring in the Vritti, that there is hardly any reasonable doubt 
that it is based on the Vritti, or both derived from a common source. 
If, then, the BS,shkala Sanihit^ ended with “ tach chhaitiyor,” &c., while 
the ^^kala with sam4ni va^kutifi," the S§,nkhi,yana Sxltra, which pre- 
scribes “tach chhaihyor,” &c., as the verse for the last oblation in the 
Upi^karana ceremony, must be a Sutra of the B^shkala SS^kbS, ; and 
as according to Saunaka the Sarhliita of this school had eight hymns 
more than that of the S^kalas, and the arrangement of some of the 
smaller books composing the first Mandala was different, it follows 
that the statement of the commentator on the Charanavyuha that 
Sankh&yana’s Samhita differed from AlvaMyana's, which is the same 
as that of the SS^kalas, only in excluding viii. 58 , cannot be true, and 
there is no SamhitS, exactly corresponding to the Sarvilnukrama, 
which also excludes this hymn. At the same time, though my 
manuscript was in the possession of a Brahman of the Safikhayana 
school, along with other works decidedly belonging to that school, 
still it should be considered as not representing the Saiiihita of that 
school. But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that those 
same writers who give us the information which leads to these con- 
clusions tell us as a fact well known to students of A^valayana’s 
Sutra, that that was the Sutra and Grihya of the Bfishkalas as well 
as of the Sakalas. The same fact is stated by G§>rgya-Niirayana in 
his comment on the first Srauta Sutra of AsvalS.yana. The expres- 
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sioii idem ma ox etad ma, used by them, would show that this same 
and no other was, according to the commentators, the Shtra of the 
Bashkalas; and if the Sdhkhdyana Sutra was peeuliarly theirs and 
the Asvaldyana that of the Sdkalas, they were not aware of the fact. 
Again, if, following these commentators and looking to the present 
condition of the text, w^e exclude the hymn containing '‘"tach 
chhaiiiyor/^ &c., from the Sakala Saiiihitd, and hold it to have at no 
time formed part of it, the traditional number of Riks in it, viz., 
id,s8o|, exceeds the real number by ij, which is exactly the number 
of Riks contained in that hymn. This in itself would show that the 
hymn formed part of that Samhitd at some time, and if we interpret 
the Grihya Sttras hi. 5. 8 and 9, independently of ]Sraidhruvi--Mrd- 
yana, and in accordance with A^valayana’s usual style, we shall find 
that he supports our inference. And if this inference is correct, all 
the difficulties pointed out above will disappear, and ^finkhfiyana's 
Shtra as wmll as Asvalfiyana's will have to be considered as a Sutra 
for both the Sfikalas and the Bashkalas. 

According to Nfirfiyana, Ai^val§,yana uses the word eM in hi 5. 8 
to indicate that the verse '^sam&ni va fikiitih” should be used to the 
exclusion of tach chhamyor fivrinimahe,” which is prescribed in the 
next Sutra; and the word eM in this last Sfitra or hi. 5. 9 is used to 
indicate that “tach chhaiiiyor fivrinimahe” should be used to the exclu- 
sion of “ samfini va akutib.’' Thus the sense is that or this verse should 
be used, and not both, ix., vikalpa or option is here allowed; hut it 
is a vyavasthita vikalpa, ix,, one course is to be followed by one 
class of men and the other by another. Now, Asvalfiyana's usual 
way of expressing a vikalpa is by the use of the word vd, as in 
i. 10. 9; i II. 13; 14* 5 ; i* 15 - 6; i 19. 2; i 20. i, &c. &c., 
and we find the word used even a little before in the section under 
consideration in the Sutra iii. 5. 3. Different courses for two classes 
of persons are prescribed by naming one of the classes, as in i. 7. 9, 
where the Jfimadagnas are mentioned, and i. 10. 9, where we have 
the Pahchfivattis, or by using the word che, ix,, “some,” as in i. 4. 2 ; 
i. 13, 6 , &c. So, then, if he meant the verse mentioned in iii. 5. 8 
for the Sfikalas and that in iii. 5. 9 for the Bashkalas, we should 
expect him to name the first school in the first Sutra or the second 
in the second. At any rate, even if this mode of expression should 
he considered unnecessary, the word vd is quite indispensable. 
Again, Nfirfiyana interprets the word eM in these two Sutras in 
quite a different manner from that in which he interprets it in iii, 
5. 6. In this last Sutra the word is used to prevent the repetition 
of the next verse in the text of the Saimhitfi, while in the two, it is, 
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lie says, used to prevent the verse in the next or the preceding SCitra 
from being repeated in addition to the one occurring in the Sutra 
itself. And MnS-yana himself is by no means certain about the 
explanation he has given; for he winds it "up by saying 'Hty evaiii 
iiive^o yuktah/’ which means “ this construction is reasonable/’ or 
rather, according to the sense of the word nivem as used by the 
grammarians, it means, '' Ai^valdyana should properly have put in 
words to that effect.” 

The true explanation of the two Sfftras seems to me to be this, 
A^valUyana evidently meant to prescribe the first and the last verse 
of each Mandala. But since those for whom he wrote were supposed 
to know the whole SamhM by heart continuously without proper 
divisions, or perhaps to possess a book in which the verses were 
written continuously without a bi*eak, lie prescribes a pair of verses 
in each case, the first of which is the last of the previous Mandala, 
and the second the first of the next Mandala. This mode of expres- 
sion can evidently not be used in prescribing the first verse of the 
first Mandala, or the last verse of the last Mandala ; hence, they 
must he prescribed separately and singly. But to prevent the possi- 
bility of the learner connecting the word dvriclia, pair of verses,” 
with the first verse that has to he prescribed singly, and of his 
repeating the second verse also of the first Mandala, the word eM 
is used in the Sutra, iii. 5, 6, “ Agnim ide purohitam ity ekl” But 
there is no such necessity in the Sutra which prescribes the last 
verse of the tenth Mandala, for even if the word ''pair” were 
brought over to it, it could mean nothing, as nothing follows the last 
verse. If, notwithstanding this, the word eJcd is used in that Sutra 
also, the reason must be the same as that which holds in the case of 
the Sutra about the first verse of the first Mandala, i,e.j it is used to 
prevent the next verse from being repeated. The conclusion to be 
derived from this is that some verses followed the verse "sam&ni va 
fi-kutih ” in the text as it existed in A^valayana’s time. And the last 
of these additional verses is also prescribed in iii. 5. 9 by Asvalayana; 
and there, too, he uses the word eM. What could be tbe meaning 
of the word there ? No more verses can be supposed to follow the 
last of the additional verses. We can understand the meaning or 
A^vaEyana’s object in using the word only if we suppose that the 
additional verses which followed " samftnt va ^kfitifi ” constituted such 
a hymn as the SaiiijMna hymn with fifteen Riks, as given by the 
author of the commentary on the Charaiiavyfiha, the fifth of which 
was '' tach chhamyor,” &c., and the fifteenth or last also the same. If 
the word eM had not been used in the Slitra which prescribes " tach 
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ehliaiiiyor/' &c., tlie learner, by connecting the word '' pair 'V with it, 
might have used the first ^^tach chhaiixyor/’ the fifth verse of 

the hymn, and along with it the sixth also, “ nairhastyain,” &c. But 
ehd prevents the use of this, and the result is that the last verse 
only of the Saiiijildna hymn is prescribed. But now the question 
arises, If another hymn followed “ samfini va fikutih/' why does AsvaM- 
y ana not prescribe its last verse only, tach chhamyor,’’ &c., as is done 
by Safikh^yana, and why does he prescribe “ samfini va akutih,” &c., 
also. The reason must, I think, be sought for in some such fact as 
this, that in his time the SamjMna hymn was considered a necessary 
appendage of the Samhitfi, though the text of the latter ended with 
“samani va ^.kutih,” or there was no general agreement that that 
hymn was not a part of the Saiiihita ; some included it, while others 
did not. To meet both these views, Asvah 1 .yana prescribed both the 
verses. So that it is not vikalpa or option that Asvalayana allows ; 
an option to be construed as resulting in one verse being prescribed 
for one of the two schools, and the other for the other ; but twenty- 
one Riks are prescribed, and twenty-one dhutis or oblations for the 
followers of the Rigveda generally. And since the scholiasts we 
have consulted inform us of the tradition that Alvaldyana's Sutra 
was intended for the Sdkalas as well as the Bashkalas, the twenty- 
one Riks and dhutis must be understood as laid down for both. 

If, for these reasons, we reject Ndrdyana's interpretation, and admit 
the supposition that A^valdyana prescribes the two verses either 
because the Saihjndna hymn formed a necessary appendage of the 
Saiiihitd, or its rejection was not accepted by all, Sdnkhdyana must 
be understood to prescribe the last verse only of that hymn, not 
because he intended his Sutra for the Bdshkalas only, but because he 
acknowledged the Samjndna hymn as decidedly the last hymn of 
the Samhitd, and not a mere appendage; or the view of its being 
apocryphal was not started in his time, or he did not notice it. But 
that view, which is only indicated by A^valdyana, gained strength 
gradually, especially in the Sakala school, and about the time of the 
Anukramams the hymn was rejected by that school. But the Bfish- 
kalas were more conservative, and retained it. And even the SIkalas, 
though the hymn was thrown out, repeat at the present day the 
last verse of it, “ tach chhamyor,” &c., in winding up the SamdhyS, 
Vandana and the Brahmayajna. It is repeated before the verse 
namo brahmane,” which is prescribed by Asvalayana iniii. 3. 4 ; and 
both are prescribed in the Grihyaparisishta (Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 270, 1 . 8). 
This circumstance might not improperly be taken to point to its 
ancient connection with the Sakala Saiiihitl By the way, it would 
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appeaiv from what I have stated, that the Anakramanis are chrono- 
logically subsequent to A^vali.yana’s Grihya, 

And now all the difficulties which I mentioned before have been 
cleared. What the commentator on the Oharanavyhha says as to 
the difference between the Saihhit§,s of the Aivahl-yana and the 
Sahkhayana schools is true, as the Saihhit^ of the latter is not 
necessarily that of the B^shkalas. These two S^kh^s are only two 
Sutra S^khas like those of Apastamba, Hiranyake^in,and Baudh^ana, 
and do not point to a difference of the SamhM text. If we believe 
the scholiasts, A^valS.y ana’s Sutra was intended both for the Sikalas 
and the Bashkalas, and we may regard SIhkhlyana’s also as in- 
tended for both. That the SakM of A^vallyana is a Shtra Sakhi. 
only, and is not tied down to a particular Samhiffi, is also indicated 
by the present practice of Brahmans of that school, who at the end 
of their Saiiidhy^ adorations have to describe themselves individually 
as Rigved&ntargata^val^yana-Sdkala-^§.khMhyi,yin. The name of 
S 4 kala is added to show what Samhiffi it is that he studies, as the 
name Asvalayana by itself does not do so. The BS^shkala SIkhd seems 
to be extinct now; for the author of the commentary on the Ohara- 
navyuha, after giving its peculiarities on the authority of a Vritti 
on the Anukrainani, says “ evam adhyayanS-bh^vdch ehh&khS,bh§,vah,” 
*'such a text is not studied, therefore the Sakhd does not exist.'’ 
The only SamhitS., therefore, to which both A^valdyana and S^nkhd- 
yana now refer is that of the SIkala school. And the text used by 
the two Sutra schools differs only in the omission of Rv. viii. 58, 
by the followers of Sdnkhayana. But in this respect they agree 
with the Sarv^nukrama ; and it is the A^valdyanas who have 
admitted that hymn into their text, or allowed it to remain there in 
opposition to that work. My raanuscript, also found with a Brahman 
of the Sankhdyana school, really represents the text of his school, 
and of no other; and the traditional number of Riks in the Sdkala 
Saiiihitfi, 10,580^, is now justified, since at one time the SamjMna 
hymn formed a part of that SamhM. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that the Sutras of A^valayana 
and Saiikhdyana about the Upiikarana ceremony which we have been 
discussing are adduced by the commentator on the Charanavyuha as 
authorities for including that hymn in the text of the Saihhita. 
One can understand how in his eyes the Sfitra of the latter is an 
authority, believing as he did that the SamhitS, of ^fuikhayana was 
the same as that of the S^kala school. And probably he attaches 
the same significance to A4val§.y ana’s prescribing the use of 'Hach 
chhamyor ” as to SS-nkhdyana’s ; but he has not explained why it is 
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that the former prescribes the last verse of x. 191, ''samaai vah,” 
&c., also. He, of course, does not adopt lsf§.i 4 yana’s interpretation. 
According to the commentator, the Saihhita of all the Rigveda 
schools is the same; which is true, as we have seen, in the case of 
the four that are extant. The fifth, the M^ndxild, has not yet been 
traced. 

There are two copies recently transcribed of the commentary on 
the Charanavyiiha in the Deccan College Collections, No. 19 of 
1871-72, and No. 5 of 1873-74. Neither of them contains the 
name of the author. But the work has been lithographed at Benares, 
and also printed in the Benares Sanskrit series as an appendix of 
the edition of the Pr^tisakhya of the White Yajurveda. In both, the 
name of the commentator is given as MaHdIsa, who wrote the work 
in the year (expired) trida^angadharS-mite, which in the edition in 
the Benares Sanskrit series is given as equivalent to 1613, but which 
really means meaning “gods,*’ denotes 33, the tradi- 

tional number of the gods. This Mahid^sa or Mahid&sa is probably 
the same as the author of the commentary on the Lil§,vati, written 
in 1644, noticed in my Eeport for 1883-84 under No. 205 (pp-82 
and 368). The dates refer to the Sam vat, i.e,^ the era of Vikrama, 
and thus correspond to 1577 and 1588 a.d. 
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L' : 

A Buddhist JItaka Stoby in Patanjali. 

The AdiclichupattlifinajAtaka, No. 175 of FausbolFs edition (vol. ii. 
p. 72), is to the following effect In former times, while Brahmadatta 
was reigning at Benares, the Bodhisatto was born in the family of a 
Brahman, and, after finishing his education at Takkhasili., became an 
Isi-hermit (Rishi), and lived on the slopes of the Himalaya together 
with a crowd of followers or disciples. After having spent a long 
time there, he came down from the heights and lived together with 
his followers in a hut made of leaves in the confines of a village in 
the vicinity. When the hermits went, into the village for alms, a 
monkey used to get into the hut of leaves, spill the water, break the 
pots, and clear his bowels in the fire-sanctuary. After the hermits 
had lived for a year in the village, they made up their minds to 
return to the slopes of the Himfilaya, as the heights had, at that 
time, become charming by means of flowers and fruits ; and begged 
leave of the villagers. The villagers expressed their intention to 
give a feast to the hermits at their hut before their departure and 
the next day brought a great many nice eatables to the hermitage. 
The monkey, thinking of inducing the villagers to feed him also, 
assumed the appearance of one practising religious austerities and 
of a pious being, and stood adoring the sun. The villagers seeing 
him in that attitude, and observing that those who lived in the 
vicinity of good men became good themselves, said — 

fispc WT I 

-snw 11 '?:Fcr I 

“Among beings of all species, there are (some) who are 
ennobled by their virtue ; see, a vile monkey adores the sun.” 
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The Bodhisatto, finding that the men were praising the monkey 
in this manner, and observing that they were pleased with an unde- 
serving creature, said — 


vsr^'fjr '^■sr ftrtr ii fvr i 

You do not know his conduct ; you praise him without 
knowing; he cleared his bowels in the fire - sanctuary and 
broke pots/’ 

Thereupon, knowing the hypocrisy of the monkey, they struck 
him with sticks and fed the hermits. 


Under P^n. i. 3. 25, Patahjali gives as an instance of the first 

V&rttika, “he adores the sun,” and quotes the fol- 

lowing verses : — 


V 

^^■^l-xrfrT^Frr j| 


Among many unintelligent beings there is [possibly one] 
who is intelligent, seeing that in this crowd (army) of monkeys 
one adores the sun. 

^'Do not think he is intelligent and is as we are ; even 
this is his monkeyism, that he adores (apes the adoration of) 
the sun.” 


Here the story is not given ; but there can be no question that 
whatever it may have been, a monkey is seen putting himself into 
an attitude of adoring the sun, and in this respect it resembles the 
Buddhist Jataka, In both the two verses are spoken by two different 
persons. The speaker of the first verse supposes that the attitude 
the monkey assumes is out of real devotion for the sun, •wherein we 
have another point of resemblance. But in the Mahfibhfishya the 
adoration is regarded as indicating such an intelligence in a monkey 
as men possess ; while in the Jataka story it is attributed to piety. 
The same word, stM with is used in both ; but the verse in 
Patahjali being in Sanskrit, where the distinction between the 
Atmamepada and the Parasmaipada is to be carefully observed, the 
Atmamepada is used, as real adoration of the sun is meant ; in the 
PMi the distinction between the voices is lost The impression of 
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the first speaker is corrected ia both by the second, wherein we 
have a fifth point of agreement. But intelligence is denied by the 
second speaker in the one case, and piety in the other, which differ- 
ence depends upon the original difference pointed out above. In 
the MahlbliMiya story, a crowd of monkeys is seen before him by 
the first speaker; while in the J&taka there is only one monkey. 
In the second verse in Patailjali the Parasmaipada is used, as reality 
is denied to the adoration, and it is in consequence no adoration. 
Whatever, therefore, may have been the story from which these two 
verses have been extracted in the Mah^bh^shya, the resemblance 
between it and the J§,taka story is so great as to warrant us in attri- 
buting a common origin to them, and regarding them as different 
versions of the same story, though we have no grounds for holding 
them as identical. 


II. 


Dates of the Vedanta-kalpataeu, Vachaspati, Udavana, and 

RamInanda. 

In noticing the Ved§,nta-kalpataru of Amahinanda, Dr. Hall, in his 
Index to the Bibliography of the Indian Philosophical Systems,” 
says : — It was written in the days of one PAjti Krishna, who had a 
brother Mahadeva.” 

A more definite statement was not possible at the time when Dr. 
Hall wrote. But since that time we have made greater progress in 
the knowledge of Indian antiquities, and can now with ease determine 
who this Raja Krishiia was who had a brother of the name of Mabu- 
deva. The verse occurring in the Kalpataru is as follows : — 


. . a. . <\ . . 




'' I begin the Kalpadruma (wish-fulfilling tree), calculated 
to adorn the garden of Ved&nta, while the king Krishna, the 
son of Jaitra, is protecting the earth in a manner to exalt the 
Yadava race by his fame, along with his brother Mahadeva; 
and the lord of the serpents is resting himself after the long- 
continued exertion consequent upon [bearing] tire burden of 
the earth.” 
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These princes, Krishna and MahMeva, who were sons of Jaitra, 
and belonged to the YMava race, were the princes of those names of 
the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. The introduction to Hemftdri's 
Vedinta-Mianda and the inscriptions speak of them as the sons of 
Jaitrap&la, and we are told that they succeeded their grandfather 
Sihghana. During Krishna’s lifetime MahMeva only assisted him 
in the government, and became sole king himself after Krishna’s 
death. Krishna reigned from 1247 a.d. to 1260 a.d.^ The Kalpa- 
tarn was therefore written in the interval between these two dates, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. V^chaspatimisra, 
on whose work, the BhS^mati, the Kalpataru is a commentary, lived 
sufficiently long before this date to acquire reputation as an im- 
portant author. 

Another latest limit to VS,chaspati’s date is Saka 1174 or 1252 
A.I)., in which year a commentary on BhUsarvajha’s NyS.yasfira was 
written by ES^ghavabhatta, who mentions or quotes from Vachaspati 
and Udayana.^ Dr. Hall gives the time of Bhoja of Dhfird as the 
earliest limit ; for Vachaspati, he says, quotes Blioja.^ Unfortunately 
he has not stated where Bhoja is quoted by him ; hut if it is the 
passage from the Efijav§;rttika quoted at the end of the Saiiikhva- 
tattva-kaumudi that he means, the Piajavdrttika has not yet been 
discovered, and we do not know for certain who its author is. The 
statement made by Dr. Hall that it was composed by Bhoja is based 
simply on the information given by Kasin^th Sastri Ashtaputtre, 
which is more than questionable.”^ 

But if the supposition that the PAjavarttika was written by Bhoja is 
correct, the earliest limit for V^cliaspati’s date is the period between 
996 A.D, and 1051 A.D. Vachaspati thus flourished between about 
1050 and 1250 A.D. But in this period we have also to place Udayana 
and assign to him a date later than Vflchaspati, for Udayana has 
commented on the V^rttikat^tparyatikfl of Vflchaspati. Another 
earliest limit to the date of Udayana is Saka 913 or 991 A.D., in 
wffiich year &idhara’s Kandalt was written. In his commentary on 
Udayana’s Kiranavali, Vardhamdna, the son of Gange^a, says in his 
explanation of one passage, that therein Udayana sets forth the view 
of the Kandali. 

The Kalpataru is mentioned by EImflnanda in his comment on 
SamkarflchS-rya’s Bh^shya on the Vedflnta Sfltra, i. 4. He states 

^ See my Early History of the Deccan, p. 86. 

^ Dr. Hall’s Bibliography, p. 26. 

® S^mkhyasto, Iiitr., p. 40, note. 

^ Ibid., p. 49, note. 

® Ed. Bibl. Ind,, vol. i. p. 363. 
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that tlie explanation given by the author of the Prakatlrtha about 
the accent in the word panchajana has been refuted by the author 
of the Kalpataru. Thus we have the autlior of the Prakatilrtha 
first, then Amal^nanda, the author of the Vedanta-kalpatarii, about 
1250 A.I). ; and after him Pulmlnanda, the author of the Eatnaprabhl, 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 


IIL 

The Latest Limit of the Date of the Oeigih ofthe OoNCEmoK 
OF the Ten Avataeas of Vishnu and of the Widow 
Marriage Text. 

A manuscript of a work entitled DharmaparikshA by Amitagati, 
a Diganibara Jaina, and the author of the Subhashitaratnasanidolia, 
^yhich was written in Vikramasaihvat 1050, in the reign of Mufija 
of Dh§>iA, has recently fallen into my hands. It was composed in 
1070 Vikrama, as we are told in the following verse : — 

f3r(fw?)3r^ we*#! \ 

xxt w?f fwt i 

‘'When a thousand and seventy years of King Vikrama 
had elapsed, this Silstra, full of the incomparable nature of 
the religion of the Jinendra, in which other creeds have been 
condemned, was finished/' 

Amitagati makes use of a story to convey his precepts, in the 
course of which the god Vishnu, and the several acts unworthy of him 
as the Supreme Being which he did while he lived in the world as 
Eama and Krishna, are spoken of. In connection with this I find 
the following verse : — 

Wt# wr?TW:| 

tdrI ii 

“ A Eisli, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man-lion, Vfimana (dwarf), 
Eiima, Efima, and E 4 ma, Buddha and Kalkin, — these are 
known as ten [forms of Vishnu]." 

There is a marginal note on in which the word is explained 
as meaning or “ boar." The three E 4 mas are of course Para- 

tokna, Eama the son of Da^aratha, and Balarfima or Krishna. 
The last is spoken of independently in several places as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. 
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In anotlxer place, when the divine character of Vishnu is called 
in question, we have — 

TTW wrvft¥ "§-:FWM 

« Why did he, like an ordinary miserable living being, 
become a Fish, a Tortoise, a Boar, a Man - lion, VS^mana 
(dwarf), and Eama thrice 

Here we see that the idea of the ten incarnations of Vishnu had 
become quite an ordinary article of belief in 1070 Vikrama or 1014 
A.n., and Buddha had been received into the popular Bralimanic 
pantheon. In the latter verse the two last incarnations have been 
omitted, probably becamse the object was to represent the births of 
Vishnu in previous ages of the world; while the ninth belongs to 
the present, and the tenth to a future age. 

A little farther on, a story is told of a recluse of the name of 
Mandapakau^ika, On one occasion he sat dovrn to dinner along 
with other recluses. Seeing him sitting in their company, the other 
recluses rose up, afraid to touch him, as if he w-ere a Chandala. 
Mandapakau^ika asked them why they rose up as they should at 
the sight of a dog. They told him that he had become a recluse 
immediately after he had been a Bralimach§.riii, and without going 
through the intermediate order by marrying a wife and seeing the 
face of sin. A man without sin does not go to heaven ; nor are 
religious mortifications successful if gone through by one in that 
condition. He then went away and asked men of his caste to give 
him a girl in marriage ; but as he had become an old man, nobody 
would give his daughter to him. Thereupon he went hack to the 
recluses and told them of this, when they advised him to marry a 
widows and assume the life of a householder. By doing so, no sin 
was incurred by either party, as stated in the scriptures of the 
recluses (tapasagame). For they said — 

wrchrT ii 

“ In these five distressful conditions, viz., when the bus- 
band has renounced the world, is an eunuch, is not found, 
has fallen away from caste, or is dead, another husband is 
allowed to women/’ 

The text on the subject occurring in the Smritis of Par§.sara and 
N^rada, and also in that of Manu, according to a statement of 
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Mtldhava contained in his commentary on Paralara, though not 
found there now, is as follows : — 

•sr# 1TW wffti 

wifN-f fwN-ii II 

VJ 

The difference, we see, is little ; the words are merely transposed 
in the first line, and we have for This transposition, how- 
ever, allows of the proper locative of being used without 
the violation of the metre. It will thus appear that the text 
was known in 1014 A.i)., and widow marriage was not a thing quite 
iinheard of at that tiiiiei 


V. 


THE EPOCH OF THE KALACHUEI EEA. 

BY ' 

Professoe F. KIELHOEK 

The difficulties of finding tlie European equivalent of a Hindu date 
are of two kinds : they are partly caused by the nature of the Hindu 
calendaTj partly by the fact that the Hindus have not one national 
era, but have employed, at different times, at least a dozen different 
eras, with varying epochs, and various commencements of the year. 
The first of these difficulties has been removed by the Tables of 
Professor Jacobi, which enable us to construct, without any great 
labour, a calendar for every year of the standard era of the Kaliyuga, 
and to determine the European equivalent of every day of such a 
year. For fixing the epochs of the different eras also much has 
been done; but much remains to be done. The equations for con- 
verting the years of the Vikrama and Saka eras into years of the 
Kaliyuga have been known for a long time. The European equiva- 
lents of the dates of the Gupta-Valabhi era have been found by 
Dr. Fleet and Mr. Dikshit. On the epochs of the Hewar and 
Lakshmanasena eras I have written myself. At present, I wish to 
show what conclusions I have arrived at in regard to the Kalachuri 
era, and the nature of the years of this era. 

The dates which may with certainty be referred to the Kalachuri 
era are all from inscriptions in Central India, and fall between the 
Kalachuri years 724 and 958. Twelve of them contain sufficient 
data for verification. When last I wrote on the subject, I was able 
to give the European equivalents of these twelve dates, and was of 
opinion that the era commenced on the 28th July, a.I). 249, and 
the Kalachuri year with the month Bhadrapada, and that, with one 
exception, the years of the dates were Gurrcnt years. The objection 
to this is that, as I have ascertained by an examination of nearly 
all the dates of the published inscriptions, it has always been the 
prevailing custom of the Hindus to quote in their dates ex;piTed 
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years. Besides, I have recently found that as late as the end of 
last century the lunar year, in the very part of India which was 
once subject to the Cedi kings, commenced, not with Bhildrapadaj 
but with Asvina. And with these two facts to guide me, I have 
now arrived at the conclusion that the Kalachuri era commenced on 
the Sth September, a.d. 248 ; that the year began with the month 
Alvina ; and that the years of all the twelve dates are expired years. 
A similar conclusion is forced on us in regard to the Gupta era, the 
true epoch of which I believe to be a.d. 318-319, not 319-320. 


NOTE OH COLEBEOOKE^S MSS. IH THE 
GOTTINGEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

By Peopessor ICIELHORN. 

These MSS., nine large folio volumes, were presented by Colebrook 
to E. A, Rosen, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
Rosen in putting together and seeing through the press Colebrooke’s 
Essays; and they were given to the Gottingen Library by Rosen's 
father in 1852. Six volumes contain Sanskrit lexicographical 
works, three refer to P^nini's Grammar ; and their chief value lies 
in this, that on nearly every page they contain notes in Colebrooke's 
handwriting, or even complete translations of the original texts. 
As regards the Grammatical MSS., it is of special interest to see 
from various notes in these volumes how well Oolebrooke, about a 
hundred years ago, had understood the mutual relations of the three 
great Hindu grammarians, and how far, in this respect, he was in 
advance of other distinguished scholars who came long after him. 
In translating the rules of Piinini's Grammar, Oolebrooke has strictly 
followed the Hindu commentators, and this undoubtedly was the 
proper course to follow. At present it may be doubted whether 
even the earliest commentators, in every instance, have rightly 
understood Panini's text; and in this respect arguments may be 
adduced to prove that P 4 nini is separated from Katyayana and 
Patahjali by a much greater interval of time than is commonly 
assumed. 
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THE MlDHAYlHALA-KATHA. 

PUBLISHED PEOM THEEE LONDOH AHD 
THEEE ELOEEHTINE MSS., 

WITH A TKANSLATION OF THE PEAKEIT PASSAGES. 

BY 

Dr, P. E. PAYOLmi. 

Priv. Doc, at the R, Istituto di Studi JSuperiori at Florence. 

^rlgane^aya namali 

pranamya paraya bhaktya ( = Ve. 26, 41). 
asti samsarabhutal§,lankarabhuta (om. B,) Puspavatl nama iia<^ari 
yatra 

niramaya niratankab samtustab paramS^yusah 

vasanti yatra sudhiyah (mnditali C.) kalS,jnata iva prajab.— i. 

tatra raja Govindacando (°dro C.) nama : tasya rajninam sapta Qatani : 
tasam madhye mabadevi (Eudra maha° namni pattarajni B.C.) padmi- 
nljatib Padmavatl nama vartate. ’nya^: citrini, §ankbinl, hastini, 
jatayab (om. C.). tatha bi strinam catasro jatayah; tad nktam: 

padmini citrini caiva ^ankbinl hastini tatha 
pratyekam tu varastrinam nktam jaticatnstayam. — 2. 
asam pratyekam laksanam aha ; padmini yatha 
sampnrnSndumukbl (cfr. Ea. 4). — 3. 
citrini yatha 

9yama padmamukhi (cfr. Ea. 5), — 4. 

(jankhinl yatha 

tanvangi kutilSksana (cfr. Ea. 6). — 5. 
hastini yatha 

pinasvalpatanur (cfr. Ea. 7). — 6. 
tasam api (madhye C.) : 

bala [ca] taruni, praudha, vrddha, bhedam catustayam.— 7. 
tasam laksanam : 

bala sodagabayani (cfr. Ea. ii, Ve. p. 183). — 8-9. 
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(sa raja sarvanayikalaksanajnah. C.) tasya rajno grhe Madliavlnalo 
nama (puspabatuko B.) vipro 'sti, puspamayamalyaraeanfidikam karoti 
(om. B.) ; sa ca riipena Makaradhvajah, (jastrena Brbaspatili. tasya 
rupena sarva nagarikah striyo mohitab, kam^rta jatab; yatah 

sa (sva C.) riipam parusam (S. 7128),— lo. 

ekada nagaravasibbir lokaih sambhaya rajno ’gre niveditam : blio 
rajaii, Madhavasya rapena sarva nagarikah striyo naohitah. ato vayain 
sarve, Paspavatim parityajya, anyanagaram gacchamo, Madhavo Tan- 
yatra gacchatu. tato rajna inanasi cintitam : 

bahiibhir na viroddhavyam durjanair ■vtlpi sajjaiiaih 
(durjayo hi mahajanah F.) (S. 4418). — ii. 

iti manasi cintayitva, sabhamadhye Madhavam ahiiya, kathitam : he 
Madhava, svagunan mamagre praka^aya! tato Madhavena cintitam: 
raja idrqam vaidarbha (vitarka B.C. /.) vakyam kad^pi na vadati: 
tasmat ka^cid api piQunapraveQO jatah. yatali 

paravade ^atavadanah . . . ; pi^unab (Su. 389). — 12. 
aparam ca 

khalab sarsapamatrani (S. 2045).— 13. 
api ca gaha 

tan nattJii gharam, tan natthi rdtUam (miiram M.S.), patta7iam 

api [ya] naithi, 

jattha admnakuvid do timii Miald na d^sarntL — 14, 

kimca 

akopito (B akro(jito, F arosito) 'pi snjano na vadaty avacyam : 
nibpidito madhuram udgiratlksudandab : 
nico jano guna(j.atair api sevyamano (pxijyamano F.) 
hasyena (camena B.) tad vadati yat kalahe 'py avacyam. — 15. 

(yad vadati tat kalahena tulyain/.). 
manasi cintayitva '' rajno vacanam ^ubhaxn vdpy a^nbham va maya 
kartavyam/' (yatah: ajnabhango .... =21 B.), rajno 'gre hasta- 
bhyam vinain grhitva, mandramadhyatara (cfr. Aufrecht, Oxf, MSS,, 
200 h, 3) tristhanakasvarena rago vrttab. tatas tasya nlgena sarva 
sabha moiiita. iiktam ca 

snkhini (°nab B.) sukhanivaso ('^nidhanani C.F. /.) dnbkhi- 
tanam vinodab, 

(j.ravanahrdayaharl Manmathasyagradutab, 
aticaturasugamyo (ratirabhasavidhata C.) vallabhah kamininam, 
jayatu jagati nadab pancamag c&pavedab. — 16 
harati harinacittam, ka katha cetananam ! 
ramayati ca Mah^gamj ko Balako mahi9ab : 
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. vitarati khalu muktim, kali prayaso ^rthasiddlier I 
ahalia jagadabhistah kasya sevyo na nadab ?— 17. 

a(}matarad (?) api gahanam vidvaii samsarasagaram tarati, 
Mmakaramatilir agadhe majjati iii^mbudhau (?): siidlilro'pi. — 18. 

tato rajna vicintitam: 

atirapahrta Sita (S. 149). — 19. 

iti rajna vimrsya Madhavaya triparnavltikaip. dattva, katbitam: bho 
Madhavanala, tvaya mama nagare na sthatavyam. Madliavenoktam : 
devMesjali prammam. 

mata yadi visam (S. 4798).— 20. 
ajnabhango (S. 878).— 21, 

maryadanilayo mabodadbir, ay am ratn^karo ni^citah : 
sarv&gaparipurako ’nugamitah saiiipattilietor maya ; 

Qambiiko ^pi na labbyate kim aparam ratnam mabargbyam yadi, 
doso 'yam na mabodadbeb pnnar idam janmintariyam pbalani* 

' —22.. • 

Idm ca 

nttamat paribbavali greyan, na nlcan mana nttamah 
Kamsaripadagbatena Kaliyamiirdbni bhiipnam.— 23. 

iti cintayitva videgam pracalitah. gdha: 

dissai vimliaearittam {mvibwariyam M.S.) /jdnijjai suana-dujjmia- 
viseso, 

appdnam ca halijja% Mndijjai tenco pitJmvw . — 24. 

tato grbad vinibsrtya, vanad vanam gramad gramam iiirgatali, 
kramena Kamavatim nama nagarlm yayau. tatra 

sasyapnrna (snsasya sarvatra C.) mabi sarva (kale C.), kale 
varsati Vasavah (varidab C.) 
dharmakarmarato lokas tatra dbarmaikasadmani. — 25. 

tatra Kamaseno nama raja maban. tasya Kamakandala nama nartaki 
eka (patram B.F.) vartate; rnpena Eativa (sic) 

gyainam (nllam C. guci B.F.) netradvayam yasya . . . 
kapolau .... darpanopamau (Ve. 43, 30). — 26. 

nasika .... gikbarais .... vidrumSpamito 'dbarab (ibid.)— 27. 

mayiirasya .... (ibid.). — 28. 

svalpako madhyadegag ca .... (ibid.). — 29. 

rambb&pame ca jangbe ca (rurujangbe 0.), mrnalasadrgau 
bbnjan (bhuje kamaladandake 0.). 
nakb§,mgvabbigritai|i ramyam niipuram padayoh gubham. — 30. 


: ™ ■ 

(tarunyadrumamanjarl kim athava kandarpasanijivinl, 
kirn lavanyanidhanamiirtir athava sanipfirnacandrlvall, 
kim narlliy atha kimnari Mm amarl vidyadhari vltiia kim, 
k^miii kena kiyad-varena kiyata kasniin katliam nirmita ?/), 

■„ : 

(ity adi Kamakandala mpavarnanam add. B.C.). 

ekada sa Kamakandala candanamayim kapatakaculikain (kamcukim 
C.F.) krtva (vidh aya F.) raj no 'gre nanarta. tatsamaye Madliavaiialo 
rajadvaram sampraptah; mrdanganinadam akarnya, pratlharaya kathi- 
tavan : bho pratlhara ! atra sabhayam sarve mnrkha eva santi. tac 
clirutva pratiharena tathaiva rajne niveditam : blio maharaja! ko’ pi 
brahmanah kiito ’py agatya vadati atra (samsadi B.) sarve miirkha 
eva santiti.” raja praha: he pratihara, kali ? tarn prccha, kena kara- 
iiena sabha murkheti. tatah pratlharenagatya tad eva Madhavah 
prstah. Madhavenoktam : bho dvarika, ^rnu ! atra dvadaQanam taiirya- 
trikanam purusanam (dvada^atiiryanam 0.) madhye yah purvo 
’bhimukho mrdangam (panavam C.) vadayati, tasyS^ngustho (daksine 
kare hy angii° B.F.) ndsti: tatas talas (^ahdas B.) trutati: tena 
iirtyam a^uddhain bhavati (om. C.): atah sabha miirkha. tato dvari- 
kenS-gatya rajne niveditam. rajna tat sarvam jiiatva pratiharaya 
kathitam: tarn vipram (jighram anaySti. tatas tena prave^ito Ma- 
dhavS.nalo rajne QubhaQirvadam karoti: 

yenS-krantam tribhuvanain. .... Mandar&drir .... 
satyam satyam .... patu vo Vasudevah (Padmanabhali B.) 
(Ve. 36, 20).-—32. 

iti rajne aglrvadam dattva sthitah (om. B.) rajna ca tasmai tustena 
pancakhandavastrangS,lankaranam (pancS,ngaprasado F.) dattam : 
atha rajnadistS,sane Madhava npavistah. tatas tarn tasya rajasani- 
nianam drstva, Kamakandala susvaralapam (jlokasaptakani kathayati 
(om. C.) : 

gunah sarvatra (S. 2143, 2144, 2149, 2142, 2161, 4656, 2128).— 
33 “ 39 - 

tato iiianasa cintitam : ayam ko ’pi mahapiirusah sarvakalakuyalo 
BharatMicjastravetta samagatali: adya me sarvrdi kalah saphala 
bhavisyanti. yatab : 

’blmmciTo janai msavirasam jo mmbai namjd% 

(jhimao him janai Icif^pudat mhhham vahhala hhd i — 40. 
yan maya rajno ’gre nrtyam krtam, tat sarvam vrtlia: yatali gdhd 

af'paUhme hhaniam^ arasiaaggehi gdyiani g^a^n, 
md md I . Ihaniyam sumye^ tinni vi loe Tj^a akkhantL—41, 

2 E 
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aparam ca 

subhasitena gitena nrtyena ca vi^esatah (S. 7116). — 42. 
tato rajnali pargve Madhav^nala iipaviste sati, Kamakandalaya savi- 
^esam iirfcyam prarebbe : sarvah kalali prakatitali ; mastake nirapiiri- 
tarn kala^am samsthapya, hastabhyam giitikacalanam karoti (cakram 
calayati Eg.) padena satalam nrtyati (mastake — nrtyati om. B. padena 
padanyasam karoti, hastena hastanyasamkaroti, niukliena ganam karoti, 
netrena kataksam karoti E.). Tatsamaye ’kasmat bhramarenagatya 
Kamakandalayab stane malayajasaurablialobben§,gatya damqali krtas 
teiaa: tasya vedana jata; tatas (sic) “yadi padacestaya bhramaram 
nivarayami, tada nrtyabbango bhavati : yadi liastena nivarayami, 
gutikacalanam na bhavati: ^ira^calanena, niram patatf’ ti cintayitva, 
pavanam akrsya,nasapxitenadlrghacvasamtyaktYa,bhramaro nivaritah. 
ekena tasyas talaraksayntam mahat karma Madliavena jiiataip, aiiye 
ke ’pi na jananti. tato Madhavena rajhdinam mnkham avalokya (ko 
’pi kimcid dadati : na rajn&pi kim api dattam. add. B.), bliupadattam 
alamkaranam (panc§,ngaprasado F.) tasyai ucitadanam dattam. tatah 
Kamakandalaya dvikarena nitva (grlntva, mastake samaropya F.) 
kathitam: bho iiikhilavidyaparaga ! bhavata samali ko ’pi kal&bhijno 
n§;Sti. kim ca 

danena panir, na tii kankanena (S. 6586). — 43. 
api ca gaka 

meghassa jalcmi^ candassa candia, dinaamssa hamjdlam^ 
sajppurisdnmw hattho uadro savvaloassa, — 44. 

tato raja taddanam drstva Irsyavan babhiiva; Madhavaya krodhasa- 
hitain vakyam jagada : bho brahmana, bhiksuka, tvaya me (sic) dattah 
astS^ngAlamkarah kena karanena tasyai dattah ? MadhavS;nalen6ktam : 
bho maharaja, crnu: 

kim gitam kanthahinasya ? kim knlam cilavarjitam ? 
kim jnanam gunam ajnatva ? kim dhanam danavarjitam ? — 45. 
(iia gitena vina Visnur, na gitena vina (^ivah 
na gitena vina Brahma: tasmad gitamayam [gitatinakam/] 
jagat F.)— 45 his. 

samgitasahityaras^nabhijnah s^iksat pa<jiili piicchavisanahlnah 
bubhnksito gaus trnam atti nS,yam bhunakti bhagyena tpiani 
inudhah (S. 7037). — 46. 

yan na gitarasair bhinnam, yan na samskrtavakpata 

yaii na kantamukhadhistham, tan mnkham vivaramviduli. — 47. 

gdkd 

liarind jananti gu'^dn^ mne vasm^jia] (vasmna Bg.) glymid-- 
hammyam 
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tdiiam (M.S, tono) vi a natthi dlumam jlvam vahassa 
pcmti, — 48. 

vahassa gumidne imind liarimna j%\v%\am daMa 7 }i 
dhanno ImMmgandho Balilmniio jinn^^ — 49* 

tato rajna krodh4vistena (sabliam visrjya B.) katliitam: lie bliiksuka 
(adya B.) tvadiyam (jirali khadgeiia vidarayamil kim tix (paraip. kim 
karomi B.) brahmano Vadhyal:i. uktam ca 

glinanti ye vai nara ripran (efr. S. 662).— 50. 
kim tu tvaya mama nagare na sthatavyam! tato Madhavena eiiititam : 
kake 9aucam (S. 1618). — 51. 

iti cintayitva katliitam : devMe^ali karaniyali, punacj cintitam : dhig 
mim (pandityam B.), mandabhagyo 'ham yato Tiam daiveiia idnja- 
stlianaii nissmtalil param tu svavacanam sarvatliaiva pariprdaniyam. 
yatali 

udayati yadi suryab (S. 1232). — 52. 
aparam ca 

pattrain naiva yada (S. 3895). — 53. 
na sa prakarah (S. 3480). — 54, 
kim karoti narah (S. 1729). — 55. 

ksiranidhav upajatas tribhiivananathena vanditab Qirasa 
tad api <5acaiikah ksinali ! ^ivacjiva bhavitavyata visama. — 56. 
jatah suryakule (S. 2384). — 57. 

iti vilapya Madliavanalo kidiihkhapiditali san, rajno 'pamanabliayat 
tatrasthanat pracalitah. yatah gdlid : 

janamm, janayam, hlmhhham, handham^ gdfiam, dlianam ca 

soJiklia[gii ea"] 

avamcmahid farlsd saccma {viitam C.) durena cajjanti. — 58. 

kimca 

avivekini blulpale (S. 693). — 59. 

tato rajagxhad gacchan, Kamakandalagrhain praptah : sa ca prema- 
pfirvakam vakyam uce : he kanta, he kamalapattrfiksa, he Makara- 
dhvajasundara ! marnopari prasadam (krprim B.) kiirii, rnadiyam 
grham agaccha ! ity uktva kare grhitva sa taya svagrham nitah ; (j-ay- 
yayfiui upavistayoh parasparam sneho jatah. Madliavo jagada : gdhd 
nchavib hahavi na Idjjai aka Icijjai mUahanjhalasariccho 
IxJiayahcdadlioyamdTiam $add a rangam na cajjanti {chuttanti 
A .B, 0. dinamanadhoamanwifb. Bg.) . — 60. 

Kamakandala praha : gahd 

jamniantarma vidahai (virahe C.) tiUamapurnsdi jam Iciyam 
pcmmam 

Kdlindi Kayiha’-vimhe ajja vi Tmlmri jalavri vahai. — 61. 
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Madhavali praha : 

hrdayaharini (Ve, 141). — 62. 

Kamakandala praha : gdhd 

ctbliinayasuraydramhlie hoi chailldna jmii hamma 
toiiih ndrmarn hiae jlvma smiani najdi vissaTanam.. — 63. 

Madhavali praha : gdhd 

caitrdsl handhd je vihid “ cmtrdsi siddhapitrusehi 
abhinayasiiraydrambhe te devdnam pi dullahd hontL — 64. 

ity adi parasparam vadantan kamabanapiditau jatau : tato iiaiiavidhi- 
eaturacitibandhadi [divya 0 .] suratam prarebhate (uktaiiica: S, 224, 
S. 4003, B. E. — f, quotes here many verses from the Batiinanjcm), 
Madhavali praha : 

tava vadanamrtapanke locanayugalam pramadatah patitam: 
ceto gatam uddhartum; tad api ca kucasanidhisamkate 
patitam. — 65. 

(dipah panduratam, (jaci malinatam, kamadayo 'stam gatah : 
khe tara viralah : punah punar iyam praci samaraktatam ; 
drstva mam kusum^subhinnahrdayam kopah parity ajyatam ! 
dehy alingaiiacumbane mama priye 1 cesam (decani Bg.) gata 
yaminl. C.). — 65 bis, 

Kamakandala praha : 

pratyaca-vidliuranam viramati janmaiva narinam 
purusas tu rahasi bhanitam sahacarasahaiva vismarati. — 66. 
Madhavah praha : 

kunkumapankavilepitadeha (Su. 1275). — 67. 
atha Kamakandala Madhavam prcchati : gdhd 

him jlviassa cihnam f hd bhajjd hdmardjassa ? 
ho vissarai na satatmri ? ho dullaho — ) tihhuvanassa ? — 68. 

tato Madhava uttaram dadati : gdhd : 

hantl Qcdmo G.) jwiacihnam, Eai bhajjd Mayanardja^sa 
sujano na vissarai satatam^ yovvanam didlaho (!) tiblinm- 
nassa. — 69. 

punah Kamakandala prcchati : gdhd 

ho unhe aisisiro^ sisirasamaye hoi accunho ? 
ho uasmxal dtillahaduhhhabiibhuhhham pvpdsmn at t — 70. 
Madhava uttaram dadati : 

§i(jirSsnayor upayah stanas tarunyas tu vedhasa vihitah : 
abhiniatadayitadrstya duhkhapipasaksudha9antih. — 71. 
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Kamakandala praha : 

Icirp. Iwmalarn. l)ham^ ssim, him loe aUM samaclo ImcViinam 
pacchataw helimi ? ho tiissadi paraguniehi jctno t — 72. 

Madhava nttaram praha : 

pamguna rijjhai gtinie, hohehi hhave pachdtdVQ, 
ktdise te hadhinahrdaga, vadaharuna ho77icdam bhavai — 73. 
Kancanarehd mandiramajjhe pehhhalm bald lihliai bhtmnga/m / 
hi na hi mllaha ettha blmiango ! hiijjhaha iihharalavenwi-- 
bJumgaml — 74. 

tato Madhaval?. pralia : 

jliatiti praviga geliaiii (S. 2468). — 75. 

iti (anekakathSIapena tayo ratrir gata C.) vinodam cakratali. tato 
Madhavali prabhatasainaye rajno ’pamanabhayac tatrastlmnat praca- 
lit ah. y a tall 

tyajed ekam kulasyS^rthe (S. 2627). — 76. 

tato Madhavali pracalitah. tatah Kamakandabltiva viraliena piclitii, 
vilapanti bhiimau papata. gcihd 

diho vasantamdso, navanehOj padhamayovvandmmlho, 
pctncamaglassa dhun% pancdggl ; ho jam salmi ? — 77, 

Kamakandala ksanena caitanyam prapya praha : gaJid 

vCLsiuna majjha hiae^ jlam ghattmia, hattha caliyo si ? 
Mpahiya^pahamandanad, muhahmmlamtohatthad%semit — 78. 

Madha\ 4 iialali praha : 

candamuh% hamsagdmin% ^ ^bhaydtaTalahhh% hoildrttve ! 
varaJcundahalidasanej bho m%ddheyhatfJia dissasie ? — 79. 

atha Kamakandala praha: gdJid 

puridsa sd siddM Qiotu tua savvasiddhi C.), sundala, caliyo si 

jattha hajjena ; 

chappaya-vcisanivdso : tarn dijjaha rnnhanammia. — 80. 

iti parasparam vilapena Madhavah Kamakandala ca duhkhinaii 
jatau. Madhavah Kamakandalapargve mahata duhkhenagru vimun- 
cati. gdlid 

pdmamaye pavdso (ye, 2 iy, g), — 81, 

ity nktva Madhave pracalite sati, punah Kamakandala bhumau 
papata ; bahuvilapam cakara : gahd 

hdhiaam mama mhim ghatiam mjjena vajjasdriecham (jrena Eg.). 
vallahaviyoahctU jam %a gaam hhandahhanddi I — 82. 
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he samhara I jai sirijasi mmn, ta (Ve. 220, 19).— 83. 
doha : hiaa, hatica-ppavdsam sahehi tanri d ajjiani diMchafii / 
^iamdnusasdriccham sadd hhamanto na 'pdvihisi, — 84. 

api ca 

kim dustam kathitam maya priyatame, prayas tvaya jivitaiii 
(cintitam C. Bg.). 

yat tvam vaira mamopagrhya sahasa degliitaram tvam 
gatah ? 

sa bala yad idam braviti l)ahu9ah prtlividhara prcclia me (?) 
ksamyam tad vacanam viyogavidliiirad proktam maya tvairi 
prati. — 85-86. 

priye prayate hrdayam prayatani, la.jja gata cetanaya saliaiva 
nilajja lie jiva, katham na yasi maliajano yeiia gatab. sa 
pantbali ? — 87. is a quotation from a well-known stanza 

beginning with 

iti vilapya punar murcHta bhumau papata. atiAvasare hahakarain 
kurvantyas tasyah sakliya militah parasparam nktavatyah (om. C.F.). 

uddhuyatatanu . . . . . — 88. 

syad as} 4 tibhavat .... . — 89, 

tadanantaram tabhih sakhibhih samaqvasya grhe nita : sa ca cveta- 
vesam adaya (tapasvini bbutva, upavasabhumi^ayanam krtva, 
ekS^sanam brahmacaryam palayanti B.), padminidalagayane (oin. 
B.) dinani gamayanti sthita. 

qacjini khalu kalankah (S. 6432).— 90. 

tato Madhavah ksutpipasapiditah san, vanad vanam gramad gramam 
atikraman, jalaphrnam saro 'paqyat: wegena tatra gatva, svacehajale 
snatva, jalam pitva, amravrksatala upavistali, gramaraliito jataii. 
Kamakandalamukham smarati : 

isanmilita[lola]locanayugam (Sn. 1361). — 91. 

api ca 

indiimukhi, kumndaksi, rambborn, kamalacarukaracarana, 
amrtadravalavanya, brdayagata, devi kim dabasi ? — 92. 
iti vilapan sa tatragre hamsayngmaxn dadarqa: tatksanat kamena 
pidito vikal^ndriyo jatah. bamsam prati praba : 

bamsa, prayaccba me kantam (S. 7357). — 93. (C. bas dbfi- 

majyotih® = Meghadiita 5). 

tato dhairyam avalambya, tatra sarasi mukham praksalya, tatab 
pracalitah. agre gaccban kam api pantbam dadarga. sa ca Kamasenam 
prati Yikramadityena rajna presitah, samasyain (samisya F.) nitva 
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sainmiiklio militali. MMhavenfiktain : bho pantlia, kiclriji samasya ? 
.tatas.tena. katliitam: .. 

magnali samudravelayam itk MMhavali pra^^^ 
Agastiliasta9 culukamit^ccho vakan^krtau 
magnali samudravelayam iti devas tadajagub.— *94. 
vahanopari taranti samudrah. tato Madhavak praha: 
bhavan (jrnutam : 

yatlia karatale ghatali, yatha parvatagre ratho yati, 
tarn tatlia karatale ghatasdno [°sunau E.] 
yanapatrasadr^am [pariapafcrasahitaii F.] samaveksya 
tatra Qankitam. idaiii budhavargair 
vahanopari taranti samudrali. — /). 

iti samasyam purayitva, kramena Ujjayinyam pravistab. tatra raja 
Yikramadityo iiania (asamasahasikaparadubkhakatara iti garyam 
valiati F.) 

sarve danapara varna, dvija vedaparayanah (cfr. Ve. 39, 22). 
kalopabhoginab (Ye. 165). — 95. 
nbpasarga ‘’parakramabhayam (Ye. 39, 24). 
varsanam (Ve. 39, 26). — 96. 
kale varsitva Parjanyo (Ye. 39, 27). — -97. 
asatyam na vadanty eva (Ve. 165). — 98. 
tatra ksutpidito vipragrhe bbojanam yayace : tato brahmanena bhak- 
tipurvakam bhojanaiii dafctam : yatah 

cauro va yadi candalah, ^atrur v 3 .pi urghatakah 
agato vaig\^adevaiite so 'tithih svargasamkramali ("dayakali 
F., Ofr. Hit. i. 57 uttamasyS-pi). — 99. 
bhojanante panyavitbikam (devat%ataiiam B.) gatva, upavistah, 
tatra anyapathikabaste Kamakandalain prati lekhanam presayamasa : 
“(be pranapriye B.) abam Ujjayinyam kramena pravistali; tvayat- 
miyapratima, vilikhya, glgbram mayi presaniya; tena mama cetasi 
atlva saukbyam bbavatiti galia 

ma jdnasu vissariam iua muliaJcamalmii : hiaa-thiaiii tavi 
me ! (vicUsagamanena F.) 

mnnain hhmiai sarlrmti^ jattlia Utmiam tatthcL — 100. 

api ea 

nityani Brahma yatlia smaranti munayo (S. 3716). — 101. 
anyac ca 

kv^iidor mandalam ambudbib (S. 1999). — 102. 
cakorinayanadvandvam anandayati candramah ; 
sakbi, sabajikaprema durad api virajate. — 103. 
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(smarati jatliA gaur vatsam, cafaayaki divakaram^ 
vanckati catako toyam, tath§,ham tava darganam F.).— 103 his, 

atha Kamakandalaya pratyuttarali lekhah presitah : 

(ahani iha stMtavaty api tavaki, tvam api tatra vasann api mamakali 
likliitapatram anangarasaknlaip. virahini praliinoti priyam prati \\f,) 
galia: t%ia cintam UTadhariyam : tua gum-getMgmiipMd radio.. : 
tna Qidma^samghayanto \a\ rimina vdsai'ctm rayamm, — -104. 
jlamtua^dse: hta jasa soima savanasaratoso : 
jllm ndmaggahane : ehd dittM na plicdm\gne\, — 105. 

iti Kamakandalalekliaip. vacayan, dirgbam nibgvasya, nagarad baliir 
bbramyan, Mabakalanamnah Qivasya devakulam dadar(ja : tatra (^Jiva- 
syarcanam stutiiii ca cakara: 

iiamo bbavaya mdraya Civaya ca namo namah ! 

It^aya Yrsabbfinkaya bhimaya ca name iiamali 1 — 106, 
inahadevaya giiptaya Yasudevaya vedhase 
varaya iillakanthaya, Bhavanyah pataye namah ! — 107. 
madh}Aline pratah saindhyayam krtaiijaliputah sthitah 
etaddvadaQanamani trisamdhyam yah pathen iiarah, 
sa sarvair mucyate papaih, satyam yati ^ivalayam. — 108. 

iti stotram pathitva, ratrau prasadamadhye susvapa: param ca nid- 
ram na lebhe (iiktani ca : samgame dahati mauasam eko, viprayoga- 
samaye ’pi tato Ayah; tapakaranam iibhav api manye, durjane na 
sujaiie na vicesah F. — 108 his); tato ratryardhe kathinim adaya 
tatra prasadabhittau gathadvayam lilekha : 

so kovi nattlii siiano (Ye. 218, 16). — 109. 
viredd jdnanti g%md (y'Q. 2igj ij), — no. 

iti gathadvayam likhitva susvapa, (pratar ntthaya gatah. F.) tat ah 
prabhatasamaye raja ^ivam namaskartnm agataii. gathadvayam drstva 
vacayitva vismitah san, cintitavan : ko ’py ayam mama nagarama- 
diiye virahl vartate? mama rajyam eva vrtha! maya prathamatah 
sa jnatavyah, pac^cat tasya duhkham na^ayamiti cintayitva bhfipo 
gatah. yatah 

garjati {jaradi (S. 2089). — ni. 

(iti vimr^ya nagaramadhye carah presitfih. uktam ca: 

gavo gandhena papyanti [S. 2084] F.). — in Us. 
aparanigayam Madhavah glokam ekam lilekha : 

kim karomi, kva gacchami (S. 1733). — 112. 
tato dvitiyadivase prabhatasamaye r«aja ^ivam namaskartum agatah : 
bhittilikhitam papatha: 9lokam vacayata rajiia cintitam: yenMam 
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padyam likhitam sa virahi janal.i kutra tisthatiti katliam jnatavyain ? 
iti cmtayitva dev 41 aye bhramata rajiia eko Tiksinas tapasvi braliiiiano 
drstali. sa ca varam varam prstas ''tvayidam padyam likhitam ?” iti, 
tatas tena prsteni,pi yada kirn apy nttaram na dattam (yenSdam . , . 
dattam om. ¥.), tada rajna punag cintitam: mayMya virahaplditasya 
duhkham nacayitva bhojanam kartavyam : yatab 

rajyam yatii, (jriyo yantu, (jarlram yatu iiirmalam (me 
dhmvain./.) ; 

van maya svayam evokfcam vaco me vS,stii sarvada (vastii 
tat tatha Bg.).— 113. 

tato rajna patahaghos all karitah : '•'ayam piirusali kasya virahena 
dubkMti yo jariati; sa kathayatn: tasmai tadipsitain dasyatrriti 
patalie vadyamane sati, rajasamipam agatya (Gogananinl B.) Bho- 
gavilasinya (panylinganaya r.)kathita.in: (de\ 41 iam katliayisye C.). 
bhojanam kuriisva! iti kathitva Bhogavilasini ratrau prasadaniadhye 
gatil, pracchannibhuya sthita. tato ratryardhe gate sati, Madhavah 
(tapasanam madliye F.) suptah san, dirghanigvasam mumoca. Bho- 
gavilasini Qanailii 5anais tatsamipam gatva, tasya deliopari padarn 
iitksiptavatl tato MMhavd-nalena nidraghfirriitalocanena kathitam : 
he Kamakandale^ yat tvaya caranam mama dehopari nyastam, tad 
dfirlkuru! tato Bhogavilasinya tadvacanam grutva, tasya svanlpam 
(samyaktam F.) jnatva, tatpargvad agatya, rajne kathitam : deva, 
MadhavS.nalo viprah Kamakandal a virahena dnhkhi maya jnatam : 
yatah 

akarair lingitair vapi (S. 848). — 114. (udirito 'rtha F./i=S. 
1236). 

tatah prabhatasamaye raja Madhavam samfihutavan ; sa ca acisarn 
dadati : 

(om. f.) yavac candi4rkatarajalaravinikaraih sagrahaih ^obhainanam 

vyomiiste ; yavad aste Hari - Hara - caran?imbhojabhuktir 
jananam ; 

yavad Gangatarangair ativimalam alamkurvati bhaci bhumih : 
s^nandas tavad astam nikhilaparijanaih Sahasanko nareai- 
drah. — 115. 

tato rajna bhanitam : bho nnuiha, vecjyaya sahaiva sneham avahasi; 
veciyayac} caritam na jaiiasi ? <jdM 

vaUre (sic) simiarattd ; nehe haravlmlmsimiasdricchd : 
gaWionnad bimangiva vesa-hiaam inahajjeva, — Il6. 
ekam hadakMiai janam, humi dakkhia (MS. kadaklii), hare, 
dharai [annam ] : 

annam ahilasai mane, masCma (KB,mana'')sdTiccUavesm^ — 1 17. 
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hulalanghanctm^ akitt% atthassa hhaam, asllasamvdsam, 
gamanam vessdna ghare na ruccal clhammasilasscu—ii^. 

abhaksyam bhaksayen nityam, suvaso madyapagrhe 
kusthi bhavati vitt^^o, ve9yadosali. svabbavajab.— 1 19. 

liattlio sappassa mulu nikhippai visam himai \j£\ dhdravh 
plianind salia sartiMctm, msde samdnasanigamo hoi. — -120. 
atha rajna ity ukte sati, Madhavah praha : 
vajivaranalohanam (S. 6029). — 12 1.* 

punnam nlrehi saw : dinaamlm^xilohidi kamaldi : 
hhamardnaw, tatiha save vdso, ima tattha mahamsassa 
{pmimanivdso, hi saw rda^ C.). — 122. 

tato rajnoktaip. : 

jalpanti sardbam anyena (S. 2371). — 123. 

Gangayam valuk^samkbya, jalamanam mahodadbeh : 
matimanto na jananti caritram khalu yositam. — 124 (cfr. Ye. 
2i5>4)- 

anrtam sahasam maya (S. 328). — 125. 
atha Madbavah praha : 

strllokali paramo lokah snsaurabhyarasS^yanam, 
karanam strl krfci,rthatve trisu lokesu giyate. — 126 (cfr. 
Ye. 2, IS). 

gbrtam saram rasanam ca (Ye. 35, 44). — 127. 
amrtasyeva kmidani (S. 535).— 128. 
sarvesam eva ratnanam (S. 6955). — 129. 
pbalain dbarmasya (S. 4371).^ — 130. 

yena nalingita . . . madburMapa, piuavrtta*^ (Ye, 36, 7). — 131. 

ostha(jangha° C,)dhararasasvado , . . sa pa^uli katbyate 
budbaib (Ye. 36, ii).— 132. 

yen§ndlvara° (S. 5543)-— 133* 

iti Madbavenbkte sati, raja savismayah praha : be Madbava, Ivama- 
kandala tavaivamvidha snehabbiimib ! striyo mama nagare bahutarri 
vartante ; yas te rocaiite, ta grbana : anyac ca yat kirn api dravyadi- 
kaxn prarthayase, tat sarvam dasyanii. Madhavenbktam: be deva, 

yeni^moditaketakldalapiite . . . 

. . . suptam . , . ''puline . . . (jantim kntab {Qdrngadhara- 
paddh., ed. Peterson, 837). — 134. 
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yatali 

jo jdnai jassct gihnmii so tassa jpidaro (sic) hoi : 
cilcmi (MS. Tupcwi /) parahumanid^ Mgo 7 mnla(p)phalam 
cnhaL—j'^^, 

[jo janai [_ja]ssa mho^ so tassa avehhhancm^^^ 
pammaQjb mvilcirandnam suhai ppJidse^ na candassa G.),— 135 
Us . , 

tato rajna cintitani: avagyam Madliava} 4 nyah striyo na rocante; 
iiktanixa . 

dadhi madliuram, madhu madhuram, draksa madluira, sudhapi 
niadlinraiva : 

tasya tadaivahi madhuram yasya mano yatrasamlagiiam.—i 36. 

tato rajna punag cintitani : yenopayena Madhavaya Kamakandala 
giiatate, sa upayo niaya kartavyah. iti samcintya raja pnran nirgatah 
sagunam apaQyan, raja MadliavUnalena salia (dvitiy Mitya iva F./.) 
caturangasainyam adaya, MadhavanalavirahacikitsMtham Kama- 
vatim gatab. tad drstva, MadhavasyMiva vismayo jatali. tata^i 
Kamavatlm prapya, Madhavam ekatra sthapayitva, raja Kamakan- 
dalagrliam gatat : Kamakandalaya ca, rajanam. drstva, cirititam: 
ay am ko ^pi rajalaksanayukto maliapnruso drgyate. tato rajna cinti- 
tam: iyam eva prayah Kamakandala sarvalavanyamayl bhavisyati. 
tato rajna prsta sa : he sundari, ka tvam? Kamakandala praha: 
aliam Kamasenasya raj no nrtyakarini Kamakandala narnnakliyata. 
tatah Kamakandala prcchati : bho mahapurusa, ko bhavan ? raja 
praha: aham Ujjayinipurfidhipatih. tatah Kamakandalaya^'asama- 
sahasaikamallavlra-Vikramadityo ’yam ” iti jnatva, taccarane pati- 
tarn, tato rajna akrstau caranan Kamakandalahrdaye lagnan (after 
cintitam, B.F./, run thus: purusah samanyo na hi: iti cintayariti, 
Madhavam hrdi dhyayanti, rajna saha vividhapraharair vinodan 
kurvanti sthita [!]. tato rajna Kamakandalaya hrdaye pado . . . etc.), 
tatah Kamakandala prakupita praha : bho maharaja, tvaya brahmane 
padaghatah krtali. uktam ca 

gurunfan ca dvijatlnam padenaiva m $amspr<jet 
ajnanandhah sprgen miukhah sa yati narakam param. — 137. 

raja kupitab praha: he Kamakandale, ko’tra hrahmano yasniin 
padaghato maya krtah? Kamakandala praha: MMhavanalo nama 
hrahmano mama hrdaye vartate : tasrnin padaghato jatah. rajna tatacj 
cintitam : aho mahan anayor anurago drQyate 1 iti vicintyoktam : lie 
Kamakandale, ko’pi Madhavi-nalah kasyarpcit pranayaiii krtva, 
tadvirahena mrtah, tatah Kamakandala rajno mukhan Madhavasya 
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maranam Qrutva, saliasa virah^rdita bhiiman papata: ha natha! ha 
nath^ti krtva, pancatvam gata. uktain ca galia 

asd na dei maranam, hoi a maranam nirdsae 'pmmu ; 

avasam jena marijjai, tarn neliam radai loo ;pi (cfr. Ve. 217, 
II).— 138. 

raja tasyah satyam maranam jnatva.; vismito, MadhavS^nalasamipain 
agatya, tanmaranavrttantam kathayamasa. Madhavo ’pi tasya mara- 
nam grutva, virahardito bhumau papata : “ lia priye Ivamakandale 1 ” 
ity uktva mrtah. raj^pi tasya maranam drstva, ativa vismito : “ lia, 
mandainatina maya kim krtam ! yugapad eva strihatya bralimana- 
hatya ca lagn^ ” ti bhiiyah pa(jcattapam cakara. uktam ca 

saliasa vidadhita (S. 6970).* — 139. 

vanam gatva khadgam adaya svacira^chedam kartimi ndyatah. atran- 
tare agnikokilabbyam vetalabhyam (vaitalen%atya B.F.) khadgam 
grhitva, nivaritah : uktam : bho raj an, tava sahasena tusto ’smi ; 
varam wnu ! VikramMityo vadati : bho vetala, yadi tusto ’si, tada 
mrtau stripurusau jivaya. tato vetalabhyam (B.F. : vaitalena patale 
gatva, tatksanad amrtam anitam tayor mukhe ksiptam : kpnena 
dvav) jivitav uttliitau : tato raja saharso jatali : uktam ca : 

vijetavya Lanka (Su. 2278). — 140. 

(B.F./. : raja ca dutam praty aha : bho duta, tvam gaccha, Kainase- 
n^gre iti kathaya: ‘‘ tvaya Kamakandala Qigliram presaniya, anyatha 
virupam bhavisyati.” tato ’nantaram diitena Kamasenam prati gatva, 
YikramS/dityasya vacanam kathitam. tatah Kamasenena cintitam: 
maya kim kartavyam? raja VikramMitya idrcam vakyam vadati: 
tatra kim Madhavo Vikram§,dityasamlpe vartate ? tatra Kamakandala 
maya na presaniya. evam dutigrena prstah : bho duta, tatra Madha- 
vanamo ko ’pi vipro ’sti ? dutena kathitam : bho Kamasena, tvam na 
janasi? rajna VikramMityena Madhavo duhkhiti jnatvasya Madha- 
vasya duhkhanirgrahanayi,gatah. tatah Kamasenenoktam : bho duta, 
tvam Vikramadityasamipam gatva evam kathaya: “Madhavo mama- 
jnamadhye tvaya katham anitah ? purvani maya MMhavo mamfijiia- 
madhyastho nihkaQitahL: punas tvaya mamajnamadhyam auitah: 
tato ’ham Kamakandalam na dasyami.’’ tatah sthanan dutah praca- 
litah, sainyamadhyam agatya, Yikrarn&rkasamipe gatva sarvam vrttan- 
tam bhanitam. tato raja YikramS^dity ah sakopahsamjatah : kathitam: 
bho duta, punas tatra gaccha ; tatra gatva tvaya evam kathaniyam : 
“ yadi tvam Eamakandalam na dasyasi, tadfiham tava sainyam ghata- 
yisyami.” dutena tatra gatva Yikramarkavacanam Kamasenasyagre 
kathitam. Kamasenena vimr^ya iti kathitam : raja camatkrtah ; bho 
subhatah, sajjibhuya yuddhayS^gamyatain ! "‘dev&de^ah pramanam” 
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tail' uktam. tatali sarve (’nucarah/.) sajjibliutali. tato rajiTi Yikramitr- 
ko yuddhaya pracalitah. tatalx Kamavatyah samipam gatva, sthitvi,, 
dutah presitali. tato duten^atya Kamasenagre katliitam: blio rajan, 
yuddhayttgamyatairiv tato Kamaseno garvam gatali; katliitam ; bho 
data, (jrayatam ! , iiktam ca : / 

yady api ratati sarosam mrgapatipurato ’pi mattagomayuli, 
tad api na kupyati simho by ; asadrgapurusesu kali ko- 
pali? — 141. 

duteii%atya Vikranilrk§,gre katliitam: bho rajan, bhavad-uktaiu 
vacaiiani niveditani ; param tv atigarv^vistena rajna dustah (jlokali 
patliitah. “ sa ka ? ” ity ukte, dutena pathitah. tarn 9rutva Vikramjirko 
Tlvakiipito ’py -avaca: aliam Kamasenasya rudhiram pibamity uktva 
[B. /• : yuddham prarabdham ; narair narali hatah : a^vair a<}vah : 
gajair gajali: rathai ratliali: Kamasenasya sarvam sainyam vi- 
dlivamsitam.] 

[F. : raktanetrag carvit&dharosthali caturanginim senam adaya Kama- 
senanagaram prati calitah. tatah Kamaseno ’pi nagaran iii].isrtab. 
Vikramarka - Kamasenau sasainyau militau: tada Vikram^r- 
kasya sainikaili Kamasenasya sainikab kecit praiayanarn karital^i, 
kecit kabandhaiupab krtah, kecic chiimacaranah krtab, keeic 
cliinnahastah krtali. maliayuddhe jate, Vikramarka-Karaaseiiau 
ranabhiiman militau : 

Kamaseno mabaviro Vikramarkam uvaca ha: 

bho bho Vikrama, vira, tvam mama sainyavina^aka, 

tisthatvam ksanamatram hi,yavad banair na blieditali! — 142. 

ity uktva kathinain vakyam simhanadam athS;karot 
Vikramarko ’pi viro ’sav, anena (MS. sauneiia) hrdaye da- 
stali. — 143. 

Kamaseiiam jaghana^u na cakampe mahabalali, 

Kamaseno ’pi banena Vikramarkam atadayat — 144. 

evain parasparain yuddham banajalair babhiiva ha : 
evam mahabalau virau puspitav iva Idm^ukau 
raktanetrau ca drstau ca, krodhenaiva pariplutau. — 145. 

etasmiii samaye tatra Vikramarko mahabalali 
Kamasenam nabhide9e naracena jaghana sail. — 146. 

sa bhinnaiiabhili saliasa nipapata dharatale, 
miirchitam tarn samalokya, rathad utilrya satvaram, — 147. 

svaratham sthapayamasa Vikramarko mahabalali. 

Kamasenam jalaili siktva, vayuna pratyabodhayat. — 148. 
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utthitam tarn samalokya, Vikram§,rko nananda ha : 
madlyam balasamarthyam asaii vetti hi tattvatali ! — 149. 

Kamaseno Vikram§,rkain pratyuvaca inahabalam : 
mayi^paraddham yan, natha, dustenakaryavedina,— 1 50. 

ksamasva, VikramMitya, paradrihkh§.pahali sada ! 
idam madiyam rajyam hi tvadiyam hi, mama prabho.— 15 1. 

gajaQvadhanam dhanyam ca, sarvam dasasya grhyatam ; 
gadhi mam kim karomy atha, kinkaro ’smi tavadlmna. — ■152. 

ity nkte vacane ’nena Vikram^rko ’bravid vacah : 
tvaya vinitavakyena dnstavakyam nirakrtam ; — 153. 

samarpanena rajyasya samtiistam mama manasam. 
madlyam vacanam, bhratar, yadi kartum ihdccliasi,— 154. 

Madhavaya ca vipraya deya vai Kamakandala : 

Madhave hi prahrste vai vayam tiista, mahamate !-~i55. 

Vikramdrka vacah (jrutva Kamaseno mahamanah 
Madhavaya dadau tarn hi hemaratnair vibhiisitam. — 156. 

B, /. : Kamaseneua cintitam : aham kim karomi ? mama sainyain 
Vikram^dityena Madhavarthe ’param Kamakandal^rthe hatam. may a 
mandamatiija purvam Kamakandala katham na presita ? 1 ativavirfi- 
pam bhutam! — tato ’nantaram Kamakandalam nitva train trahity 
nktva, VikramMityasamipe gatva, carane patitah ; uktam ca : iyam 
Kamakandala Madhavaya diyatam. tato Vikram§<dityena kathitam : 
bho Madhava, asyah svikaram kuru. 

(B./. P. : yada Kamakandala Kamaseneua datta, tada Madhavo ’tyari- 
tam praharsitah : tarn alingya nimllitanetrah san, murchitah. tada 
Vikramarko 'tyantam kautukS,visto jatali. uvaca : bho sabhasadah ! 
asy^naya sakam snehidhikyam pagyantn 1 — tato Madhavena tarn 
hrdaye grhitva, ekante gatva, catnragity-asanair nanaprakaracum- 
ban air drclhS^linganaih sa bhukta). 

raja ca tav adaya saharsahi sasainyah svanagaram agatya, (jubhalagne 
tayor vivaham karayamasa. pnnas tan, bahntaraxn gaja^varatnablin- 
myadikam dattva, svanagare sthapitau. tayog ca parasparam anndi- 
nam pritir avardhat^ti. 

par&pakararasikOj data, sahasanirbhayali, 

Vikram§,rkasamo raja na bhuto, na bhavisyati. — 157. 

(F : etat-Qrotur vividhaphalalabhab syat). 

(/.: yab ko 'pi kathaiiakam ^rnoti va pathisyati, tasya viraho na 
bhavisyati) 
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iti IJribhattavidyadliaraQlsyena Anand^^^^ 
viracitam MMhavi.nal6pakhyariain (QmgarakavyaBi B.) 
samapta3?ii. 

: TEANSLATIOH OF THE GAHAS. , 

14. Tliere is not a liouse, tliere is not a king's palace, there is not a 
town, where two or three rascals are not to be found in anger 
without a reason. 

24. People wander on the earth to see different customs, to know 
the difference between good and bad men, and to improve 
themselves. 

40. A bee which sucks what is newly produced, knows what is tasteful 

and what is not tasteful. Does a worm know what is base ? 
it eats dry bark. {Wavajdi, the fresh part of plants as com- 
pared with the old bark. The MS. reads but comp. 

Hemac. Prakrtapr. iv, 387.) 

41. xin unseasonable speech, a song sung before people without any 

taste (for music), the wmrds do not 1 do not (from woman's 
lips) in the pleasure of love— these are three things not praised 
in the world. 

44. The water of the cloud, the shining of the moon, the network of 
beams of the sun, the hand of good men, are a benefit for 
everybody (m.y. c. sitalmid, hamplimo a, vittam- jumam saala- 
loassa Bg,) 

48. Even gazelles, living in the woods, know good qualities and the 

power of song ; as they have no wealth, they give their life to 
the hunter (gitalobhena paqavo 'pi pranan tyajanti; naranam 
ka varta? ity arthali). 

49. By the singing of the hunter this gazelle gave up his life ; rich 

was this prince of gazelles, by whom Bali and Karna were 
surpassed (dlianyah ku“ yena Bali-Karnau parajitau; Bali- 
Karnebhyam qarirain jivitam va na dattam, tena (by the 
gazelle) tad api krfcam. Comp. Sb 2428, 2998. and Hemac. 
Yoga<}astra, 4, 32). 

58. Yerily, men timorous of contempt forsake far-away mother, 
father, food, relatives, home, wealth, and pleasure. 

60. We must never deal with love; or love must be like a red cloth, 
which, although washed, does not lose his colour even after 
long time (dinam vyapya dhaute sada ca rangam na tyajati. 
yatha kambale rago na gacchati, tathaiva drdharagab kar- 
tavyah). 
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61. That love felt for excellent men gives pains in a future birth : as 
the water of the river Kalindi flows even to-day dark, although 
Krsna ( = Balarama, the Yamunabhid) has released it (from 
his grasp. Eg. : Kdlindi Krmaviraliq ajja m Jcrpiam jalam 
mhaL This is a curious mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit, but 
the metre at least is right ! Comp. Sh 829). 

63. abhinaya (°nava° C.) surat^rambhe bhavati chaillaimm yat karma, 

tan narinam hrdaye jivena samam na yati vismaranam (ahhi 
°ye ratikarmani bhavanti vidagdhah, te na° hrdayajivita- 
bhyam samam na yanti vi°. Qriigare strinam ativasukham, 
maranaparyantam tat sukham na gatityarthah). 

64. caturaqiti bandha ye bhanita catura^ititi ” siddhapurusaih, abhi'' 

te devanam api durlabha bhavanti Cf, caturaglty-asanair 
after v. 156. 

68. What is the mark of life ? who is the wife of King Kama? wlio 

is never forgetful ? what is hard to obtain in the three worlds ? 

69. Loveliness (or love) is the mark of life ; Eati is the wife of King 

Madana ; good men never forget ; youth is hard to obtain in 
the three worlds. 

70. What is very cold in the hot season and becomes very hot in tlie 

dew-season ? what calms the troubling pains of hunger and 
thirst? 

72. What is soft in this world ? what is always hard on the earth ? 

whence comes repentance ? who rejoices at another's virtues ? 

73. A virtuous man is pleased with others' virtues ; repentance arises 

from wrath ; like an axe are the hard-hearted (men) ; benevo- 
lence is tender (r^}} 7 m = rdhyate ?). 

74. Look, the girl Kancanalekha sits in her room, drawing a serpent! 

—Oh no, my dear, there is no serpent 1 thou wast deceived by 
her tress of hair, which, becoming loose (glided on the pallet). 
( Dhliarala is not a regular form, but there is no doubt about 
the meaning ; the Sanskrit has : budhyasva udbandhana 

77. The long spring month : a new love : the first beginning of youth : 

the sound of the fifth chord (of the lute) : the five fires — who 
could endure them ? (Bg. shows a better reading : 
i viraho 2 va"" ^ na"" 4. pa^ 

5 pancamardassa [ragasya] dim ° — pancdgg%. 

Comm, ete eva pancagnayah : ko jano sahatity arthali), 

78. After thou hast dwelt in my heart, after thou hast taken my life, 

where art thou gone ? traveller, ornament of the road, where 
shall I see thy lotus-face ? (Bg. : pathia w paragharaman- 
danagamanarg^ te — hatliam hoi ? Wanderer, how darest thou 
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to go to a stranger house ? 'V Comm. : yan na tistliasi ? tasyaiva 
sarvasvam grliltva gacchasi? . . ; tasya dlianam grliitva ced 
gamyate/ tam raja badhnati; atalii katham gamanam bliavatiti 
paramdrbhali). 

79. Moon-faced, who walkest like a swan, with timid trembling eyes, 

with a voice as sweet as that of a nightingale : thou, whose 
teeth are like the fine jessamine-flower, oh dear, where shall I 
behold thee? 

80. The hope of this fortune is now fulfilled : my pretty one, thou 

art gone where it was necessary; thou shalt pour (lustral) 
water for me (in my funeral), (satpadah bhraniarali ; tasya 
vasah padmain, tasya nivasah jalam; tad datavyam. tava 
virahena may a martavyan iti mannamna jalam, tarpanajalam, 
datavyam iti parigesah.) 

82. Alas ! my heart, wdiicli Destiny struck with a thunderbolt, 
became hard as a diamond ! why did it not break into pieces 
at the time of the separation from my love ? 

84.' Go, my heart, elsewhere, and endure these pains begotten (in a 
former life) ; but, wert thou rambling about always, thou 
shouldest not meet with a man like thy beloved one ! (ata eva 
inaranabhavad arjitam samcitam pur vajanmakr tain virahata- 
pam sahasva). 

100. Do not think that I have forgotten thy lotus-face ! its image 
dwells in my heart. My body rambles as an empty (shadow) ; 
where thou art, there is my life. 

104. I bear thy remembrance in my breast : with thy good qualities 

I have wound up a garland ; while thinking of thy namej I 
weep day and night. 

105. (My) life is on thy side ; hearing of thy fame gladdens my ears ; 

pronouncing thy name rejoices my tongue ; the sight only, 
alas 1 remains without its delight ! 

1 16. The mouth of a courtesan is painted with nice cosmetics (her 

words of love are false) ; her love is like a karavli'a-flower (it 
lasts but a moment) ; her body is flexible like that of a 
serpent (?) ; verily, her heart is a great one ! (vaktre suragarakta 
muldienaivanuragam karotiby arthah. snehe kara° sadrga acira- 
sthitasneha iti yavad). 

1 17. She glances at a man with a stealthy eye ; if she sees another 

man, at the same time she seizes his handj while her heart is 
longing after another j the whore is like a cemetery ! 

1 18. A virtuous man finds no pleasure in offending his family, in 

bad fame, in destroying wealth and in visiting the house of 
courtesans. 

2 F 
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120. Intercourse with a courtesan is like putting one’s hand into the 
mouth of a serpent, like taking venona as food, like sporting 
with a serpent. 

122. The lake is filled with water; there are lotuses awakened by 
the sun. The lotuses are the abode of bees, the lake of 
swans. 

135. We show our kindness to anybody in whom we recognise good 
qualities; thus the females of cuckoos kiss the mango-tree, 
while the crow kisses the fruit of the nimba. 

135 Us. If we know that some one bears love to us, we praise him; 
thus the (day) lotus rejoices at the kiss of the sunbeams, 
but not at that of the moonbeams (which on the contrary 
makes the night-lotus happy). 

138. Hope gives no death (so long as there is hope, there is life), but 
death comes from a hopeless love. If one happens to die in 
this way, then people call that ^'(real) love,” 


Eor this first edition of the tale of Madhavfinala I have chosen 
the MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 3354 (A) as a basis; then I have compared 
two MSS. of the India Office, No. 1715 (C) and No. 2206 (B), as well 
as three Florentine MSS., Aufrecht Sanskrit Flor. MSS., No. loi (F), 
102 (/), and 453 (Bg.); of this last I could avail myself only while 
the present work was passing through the press. In (A) are quoted 
a larger number of verses' than in any other of the aforesaid MSS. 
(C) is the one that differs the least from (A), but omits the verses 17, 
18, 22, 23, 38, 39, 45, 46, 55, 57, 61, 62, 67, 69-74, 87-89, 103, 136, 
[57. (Biy) give a somewhat more copious version, since they con- 
tain a very full and rather dull account of the events which occurred 
between the resurrection of the loving couple and their marriage, 
while (AC) simply state that the -wedding ceremony was celebrated 
immediately after the Brahmana and his love were restored to life; 
they do not mention in any way the opposition of King Kamasena. 
Still (BF/) are less valuable MSS., as they omit a great many verses, 
and are, on the whole, less correct than (AC). (B) wants 2-9, 13, 17, 

18, 22, 23, 36, 37, 59, 65-69, 71, 75, 85-87, 92, 1 13, 124, 136, 157, 
and omits all the Prakrit verses, except 41, 100, 109; thus does (F), 
while if) gives not a single gaha. (Bg), written in Bengali charac- 
ters, is on the whole a good MS., and helped me to correct some mis- 
takes of (A) and (C), with both of which it closely agrees; it wants 
the strophes 17, 18, 22, 23, 4S-47. 55“S7^ 62, 65, 66, 70-74, 84, 
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87-89, 103, I IS, 136, and it contains, like (C), a Sanskrit translation 
of the gahas. I could derive no benefit from the Hindi drama 
Mctd]iavdnala-K€miahamdala--nata^ written hj ^aligramavai^ya, 
and printed in Bombay 1868. This drama, in almost all its cir- 
cumstances, follows our story. I nourished the hope of finding in 
some of the gahas of our MSS. a correspondence with the Hindi 
dohas, and in this way I thought to get help for a better understand- 
ing of them; but I was quite deceived, with the single exception 
of the doha at page 100 : 

kaha baraim ? kita jayahaim ? raja Eama na ahi: 
tiya-viyoga-samtapa-sava Eaghava janata tahi, 

which is the translation of verse 112 of our tale. 

The story of Madhav^nala, although rather insipid, both as it is 
related in the MSS. and as it is set forth in the above-mentioned 
Hindi drama, is a very popular one, as is shown by the great 
number of MSS. in which it is copied. Ho doubt it owes its popu- 
larity both to its contents and to the connection in which it stands' 
with the story of one of the most celebrated Indian kings, VikramS,- 
ditya ofUjjayinl. However, it is not met with, nor alluded to, in 
any of the three well-known collections of novels which deal with 
the deeds of that benevolent king : Somadeva’s KatlidmTiUdgam, 
the Shnhdsanadvdtrimgilm, the Vetdlapancavimgati, The story of 
the loving couple who died from grief after their separation, and that 
of *‘Kmg Vikramaditya, the hetaera and the young Brahmana/’ in the 
former work (hi. 1 5 and x. 58) bear both hut casual likeness with the 
MadhavUnalakatha. The second work offers, in the seventh novel of 
its Jainic recension, only an analogy to the episode of the attempted 
suicide of Vikram§,ditya (see Weber, Indischc Shidicn, xv. p. 333). 

The importance of the tale is swollen on account of the many 
Sanskrit and Prakrit strophes which adorn it. (A) contains no less 
than 106 Sanskrit strophes, many of which are not (as far as I 
could ascertain) quoted elsewhere. The works I consulted about 
that are — 

Bohtliiigk's Indischc Sprilche, 2nd edit. (S.) 

Suhhdsitdvali^ ed. Peterson. (Su.) 

Vetalapancavimgat% ed. Uhle. (Ve.) 

EatimanjaH (Colombo, 1887). (Ea.) 

The gahas quoted in the tale are still more interesting. Their 
number amounts to thirty-nine — four only of them being quoted else- 
where (not one in Hala). To understand them is sometimes far from 
easy, all the more because in the MSS. (AO) they are almost always 
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written in a very corrupt and discordant form. For some of tlie 
gahas, which are only quoted in (A) and omitted in ( 0 ) and (Eg.), 
the difficulty was still greater, ( 0 ) and (Bg.) being the only MSS. 
which, together with a literal Sanskrit translation, have a short com- 
mentary of the Prakrit verses. It was reasonable therefore to expect 
(as was experienced by Uhle in his praiseworthy edition of the 
VeidlajimiecmmgciU), th^ satisfactory restoration (and render- 

ing) of these verses was impossible; I have, however, succeeded in 
establishing a better reading for most of them. In order to help the 
reader in grasping their meaning, I have thought it best to add an 
English translation and some Sanskrit notes, which are borrowed 
from the above-mentioned short commentary in ( 0 ) and (Bg,). I 
hardly need to point out some dialectical peculiarities which will 
he easily observed by Prakrit scholars. No doubt the compilers 
of the tale had but a slender knowledge of Prakrit grammar and 
Prakrit metres. Thus they write giinan 48 acc. plur. ioi gime^ cihncm.. 
68-69 for msdmia 48 for msimct (as in 78), cctjj {tyajy) in 

the active sense 58, &c., 78 for loimfo 135 for piadro 

are wrong; while dhunl 77 = ’B^f^, gethi i04 = iTf^> and dakhliia 
ii7='^^t niay be easily explained; akklianti 41 belongs to 
(Comm. : triny api loko n§,rcati. Prof. Leumann writes to me : “I 
should say it is dkliydnti, A-khya in the passive sense is certainly 
curious, but arcyante is literally impossible ”), jinniyo 49 to fsr. 
Bcdi-kamo jinniyo 49 — if the reading of the MS. should be right — 
wmuld be a very interesting form, because it is an example of true 
dual (clvandm) desinence. As de^i- words we must consider cMiUanti 
6 o = cajjcmti (cEfor comp, cliaddai Jacobi, Ausg. Erz, in Mdlidr, 
Gloss.), chcdlla 63 (from root ?), cithai 135 

As regards the metre, which is chiefly the ary a or gaha, I will 
only point out the following few verses as differing from the regular 
pattern : — 

la, 63 ; aa, 64, 120; ll (upagiti), 68-70, 84, 104, 105, 109, 135, 
135 Us. Aiyaglti 74, Doha 40. 

A circumstance worthy of remark is that the various axni^aTa 
appear almost always in a regular succession or grouped ; thus the 
gahas 14-61, 72-83, 110-118, show all the regular shapes of the metre. 
In 79 two short syllables are wanting ; we can easily supply them 
(by reading for inst. ailhaycB), 

I beg to notice that Prakrit verses are printed in italics ; that under 
this mark I have noted conjectural words, inserted in order to 
restore the meaning or the metre ; and noted under f corrupted 
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words or verses, which I was not able to restore. Where the metre 
was wrong and could not be made right, I have put the mark (1). 
Various readings, as well as additions, are both put in brackets, and 
the reader will easHy perceive which of the two is meant. I feel much 
indebted to my friend Professor Ernst Leumann, at whose .suggestion 
I undertook this work, and who favoured me with some valuable 
hints concerning the Sanskrit portion as well as the Prakrit verses (^of 
which 40, 73, and 74 were restored by him). Mr. A. V. Veechi, a 
resident in Florence, kindly looked over the English portion. 
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SOME COKSIDERATIONS 

EEG-AEDING THE AGE OF THE EAELY MEDICAL 
LITEEATHEE OF lEHIA.^ 

BY 

JULIUS JOLLY, 

Professor of Sanskrit^ University of WliTzhnrg. 

Conflicting Views o^egarding the Age of Hindu Medicine, 

The exaggerated theories of the antiquity of Indian medical litera- 
ture which were put forward by Dr. Hessler, author of a Latin 
version of Susruta/' and others, have been succeeded in Germany 
by the hypercritical views advanced by Dr. Haas, who endeavoured 
to refer the composition of Susruta's standard work to the period 
between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries A.D., ie., a great deal 
more than two thousand years later than Dr. Hessler had attempted 
to do. The ingenious theories of Dr. Haas have been refuted, in 
their turn, by Weber, and particularly by the late lamented Professor 
August Miiller, by whose elaborate investigations ^ the influence of 
the Indian writers on medicine on the medical literature of Arabia 
has been finally established. 

Persian Writers on Medicine. 

The same influence may be traced in the contemporaneous works 
of Persian writers on medicine, as may be gathered from Abu Mansur 
Muwaffak’s copious work on Pharmacology, translated very recently 
into German by a young Persian physician, A. Achuiidow.^ This 
learned composition contains references both to '' the medical men 
of India ” generally, and to authorities with such unmistakably Indian 
names as Sri-Pargavadat, i.e., Sri-Bh 4 rgavadatta, and Jatliak-Hindi, 
i,e., the Indian work on nativity. What is more, the 584 remedies 
enumerated and described in this work include many such as are 

^ This paper was not sent in till after the Congress, though we were prepared for the 
learned author’s contribution, and are glad to give it a place in our Proceedings. — E d. 

^ Arabische Quellen, jsur Geschichte der indischen Medicin, in the Journ. of the 
Germ. 0. S., xxxiv. 

® Die pharmakologischen Grundsatze des A. M. Muwaffak, in Prof. KoberPs Histo- 
rische Studien aus dem pharmakologischen Institnt der k. Universitiit Dorpat, 1873. 
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more or less confined to the soil of India, as, e.g. aloes, tamarinds, 
and sandal-wood ; and a number of drugs with which the author had 
become acquainted during his extensive travels in India are expressly 
designated by him as Indian drugs. Professor Kobert, the learned 
editor of Dr. Acliundow's translation, having placed the names of 
these drugs before me, I have tried to identify them with the names 
of Indian plants, and my suggestions, such as they are, have been 
printed by Professor Kobert.^ I have come across a drug with 
an evidently Indian name since, viz., mnladscli^ Emhliea officinalis^ 
which, according to Muwaffak, is an Indian word meaning '' a stone.'’ - 
This designation is clearly identical with the Sanskrit term amahi, 
Umbliea officinalis. 


The Bower MS. 


Direct proof of the existence of a native Indian system of medicine 
at a far earlier period than the time of the Arabian and Persian 
writers on medicine has been furnished by the discovery of the 
Bower MS., and of the two Sanskrit works on medicine contained 
in it. The date of this MS. has been referred to the fifth century 
A.D. both by Dr. Hornle and by Professor Biihler,^ and it is therefore 
the earliest Sanskrit MS. extant. Su&uta and the other leading 
authorities in the field of medical science come out as prominently 
ill this early work as in the hitherto known Sanskrit compositions 
on medicine. For a detailed analysis of the principal points of 
coincidence between the Bower MS. and the printed Sanskrit works * 
on medicine, I may refer to Dr. Hornle’s excellent annotated edition 
and translation of the Bower MS. (Journ. Beng. As. Soc.). Some 
minor details might be added to the points noticed by Dr. Hornle. 
Thus the legend regarding the origin of garlic, and the rules regard- 
ing its various medical uses, may be traced in the Ashtfingahridaya 
and other wmrks on medicine, as I have shown elsewhere.^ Eegard- 
ing the cure of weak digestion, B. 47 has the following : — mande tu 
laiighanam piirvam pascitt pdcanadi;panam ; and so A. (Ci. 3, 124, 
p. 335) ordains mande dijganafdcanali. B. 87 foil, has a great deal 
about plasters for the face; Bh. (Madhy. 4, p. 61) agrees^ with Bh. 


^ Die pharmakologisclien Grundsiitze des A, M. Muwaffak, in Prof. Robert’s 
Historische Studien aus dem pharmakologischen Institut der k. Universitiit Dorpat, 
1873, pp. 294-296. 2 Ibid., p. 146. 

® Journ. Beng. As. Soc., voL lx . ; Wiener Zeitsohr. 1 d. Kund. d. Morgenlandes, v. 


302 ff. 

^ " Der Knoblauch in der indischen Medizin,” in a collection of papers published 
in 1893 on the occasion of Professor von Both’s anniversary. 

^ Abbreviations : — A. = Asht^ngahridaya (ed, Kunte). B. = Bower MS. (ed. Hornle). 
Bh. = Bhavaprak^sa. C, = Caraka (ed. Jihilnanda). S. = Su^ruta. V. = Vishnu. 
Y,~Yiljiiavalkya. , 
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as to the ingredients to he used for such plasters, as, e.g, yashti, can- 
dana, hmhtlia, tila; and whilst B. remarks that the patient should 
not let the plaster become dry, nadlidmyeta kiskliam p^aUyam vadane 
manushyah^ Bh. observes accordingly, suslilms iu tvmalihuik sycU 
tatM dusliayati tvacam. On remedies against cough, B. 120 has the 
remark, gliritcdr mdrutakdsinam sctnoiair ^Lijdcarcddhimdn, correspond- 
ing to A. (Ci. 3, I, p. 328), kdsd^ii sneliair dMv updcaret , . . (jliritaih; 
and so there is perfect agreement between the other remedies against 
cough in both works. The causes of premature grey hair are stated 
as follows in B. 112: — rasadoslidd 'vyavaydcca 2 ^'iitasomtadilshcmdt j 
hhavaty akdlayalitam, Bh. (Madhy. 4, p. 63) has an analogous 
statement, krodhasokaSramakritalp kcHroshmd sirogatali / ;pittcm ca 
keidn fcimti 'pcditam tena jdyate.H 

Relation of Medical Writings to other Branches of Sanskrit Literature, 

The mutual relations between medical literature and other depart- 
ments of Sanskrit literature have not been receiving much attention 
hitherto,^ in spite of their importance for purposes of chronology. It 
will be my endeavour to show that the medical theories and rules 
of diet in which the early law-books of India, the Smritis, abound, 
agree to a considerable extent wdth the corresponding portions of the 
medical works. 

Formation of the Body. 

Generation and the formation and growth of the human body is 
described as follows by Caraka (S^r. 4, p. 351 foil), those passages 
which agree literally with the corresponding sections of the Vishnu 
(96, 43 foil), and Ylljhavalkya (3, 72-100), Smritis being marked out 
by cursive type : — Garlhas tu khalv antarikshavdyvctgnitoyalh^mim- 
kdras cetanMhishthS,nabhiitah sa hy asya shashtho dhdtur uldah . . . 
yathd ^prcdaydtyaye sisrikshur IMddny aksharabhiitah sattvopfid^nah 
pUrvataram dkdsam srijati tatah kramena vyaktataragunan dhdtiln 
vdyvddikdmS caturah , . . sa sarmgunavdn garlhatvam dpannah 
prathame mdsi sammUrchitah sarvadkdtukahosMkritali khetalhUto 
hhamti . . . dritiye mdse ghanah sampadyate tritiye masi sarvendri- 
yS,ni sarvS;fig§,vayava^ ca , . . tatrdsydkdidtmakam sabdah srotram 
Idghamm saukshmyam viveka^ ca vS^yvi^tmakam sparsah sparsanam 
ca raukshyam preranam dhdtnvydhanam ceslitds ca ^ariryah agny§;t- 
makam rhpam darianam prakdSah paktir aushnyam ardtmakam raso 
rascmam iaityarn mdrdamrn snehah kledas ca prithivydtmako gandhah 
ghrdnarrv gauravam sthairyam mdrti^ ea , , , tadd prabhriti garbhali 

^ Certain coincidences between works on medicine and the Vedas, P^nini, Tar^- 
hamihira, and the Amarakosha have been pointed ont by Professor Weber. 
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spanclate tac caiva karanam apekshamS,n§, na dmiliriclaycm vimdna- 
namgaMam icclicmti hartm^^ . . . tmmM priyciKitahhydm 
mkshmopacaranti husaMli , . . gaod)hasydpadyamdnasyct vimtsahr 
rairitjjyam vd Jctmjdt / ccdurthe mdsi sthimtmm djMdyate . . . paFkaiii.e 
mdsi garbhasya mamsa^a?>ijfopacayo . . . sJiashthc iiiasi garbhasya 
hcdavctrnopamyo sciptcme masi garbhab sarvahlidmir apyfiyata . . . 
ashiame mdsi garhhai m mdtrito garhhatas ca mdtd . . . muMr 
iniiJiur ojalb paTaspciTctta ddaclcite . . . td^dkgarWbasyajan'iiiav- 

ydpad hliavati. For an analogous, though less copious, description 
of the formation of the body, see S. (K^fir, 3, p. 10), and A. (Sar. i, p. 
j S3 foil.). Both of these works, however, do not agree with Yajila- 
vaikya and Vishnu so closely as Caraka, In this place the Indian 
theory regarding the causes of the production of male or female 
children or of hermaphrodites may be fitly referred to. It is com- 
mon to Manu (3, 49), and to the medical works S., xi., C., ]>h., and 
others. 

Anatomy, 

The subject of anatomy, in the medical and legal works referred 
to, is discussed together with the formation of the body. The 
analogous statements of these works regarding the structure and 
parts of the body may be exhibited in a tabular synopsis. It will be 
seen that, in this case also, the learned composition of Caraka, the 
superior anti(][uity and authenticity of which has been well brought 
out by Dr. Haas, agrees far more closely with the legal works than 
the other compilations. The parts of the body are — 



Vishnu 





Parts of tho Body. 

and 

YAjhav. 

Caraka. 

Siii 5 ruta. 

Asht. 

Bhflv. 

Elements (diiatu) 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Bkins 

6 - 

6 

7 

7 ■ 

7 

Parts of the boclT 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Orifices 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Pones 

360 

360 

300 (360) 

360 (300) 

300 

Veins (sirfi) 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

Ligaments (sndyn) 

900 

900 

900 

900 

900 

Arteries (dhamani) . 

200 

200 

24 

24 

24 

Muscles 

500 

400 

500 

500 

500 j 

Tubular vessels ) 

(sinl^dhamanl) ) 

' 2,900,956 

2,900,956 



' 

Vital parts (manna) . 

107 

107 

107 

210 (200) 

107 1 

Joints 

200 

2000 

210 

210 

Objects of the senses 

5 

S 

5 

5 

5 

Organs of perception . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Organs of action 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Hairs .... 

300,000 

2,900.956 



innumerable 

Excretions (mala) 

12 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Seats of vitality . 

10 

10 


10 
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The agreement between Caraka and the law-books, especially 
Yajhavalkya^s, is exhibited very plainly, moreover, in what the 
former Iwslitlid'rigdni, i.e., the navel, the heart, and the rest; 
and in his list of fifty-six pmtyangdni, which correspond to the 
stMndni of the law-books. But it is in the department of osteology 
that this agreement shows itself most distinctly. The bones are: — 


Bones. 

Vislinu 

and 

Yajiiav. 

Caraka. 

Bones. 

Vishnu 

and 

l'‘ajnav. 

Caraka. 

Teeth 

32 

32 

Clavicle . . . 

2 

2 ' ■ 

Bones at their root . 

32 

32 

Palate 

2 

2 ■ 

Nails 

20 

20 

Flat buttocks . 

2 ■ 

■2'' 

Fingers and toes 

20 

20 

Secret part 

I 

I 

Long bones of eaclit 

■ 

60 

Back 

45 

4S 

hand and foot > 



Neck 

15 

15 

[Roots of each hand! 


VaI 

Breast 

17 

14 

and foot] . f 

L 4 J 

L 4 J 

Ribs, together with 1 



Heels 

2 

2 

Sth^lakas and !• 

72 

72 

Ankles . . . i 

4 

4 

Arbudas . ) 

j 


Manikas of each hand i 


2 

Chin. 

I 

1 

Elbows 

4 ! 

4 

Root of the chin 

2 

I 2 

Legs 

4 

4 

Nose . , . 1 

I 

I 

Knees . . . 

2 

2 

Eyes 

2 

i{?) 

Cheeks 

2 

2 

Ears 

2 

i(?) 

Thighs . 

2 

2 

Forehead . 

2 

i(?) 

Arms 


2 

Temples . 

2 

2 

Shoulders. 

2 

2 

Head 

4 

4 

Upper part of the? 






spine . . > 




360 

360 

Temples (lower part) 

2 

2 


. 



A. has the identical figure of 360 bones, which, however, are 
specified in the Commentary only. The 300 bones of S. and Bh. 
consist of 120 of the extremities, 117 of the trunk, and 63 of the 
head. 

Quantity of Bloody 

YSjilavalkya states the respective quantities of blood, water, bile, 
&c., in the human frame, in affalis or sotticefuls. Precisely the same 
statements occur in C. 

Physiology, 

Turning from anatomy to physiology, we may note, first, that the 
theories of the law-books and of the works on medicine regarding 
menstruation and conception are absolutely identical. Thus the well- 
known rule of Mann, 3, 46-48, on this head recurs in A. (Sar. i, 27 
foil.), Bh. (i. I, 18), and Su. (S§,r. 7 foil.). Impotency, together with 

^ Vishntu, 22, 81 ; and Manu, 5, 135. 
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its causes and cure, is discussed in Bln, i i, 23, and v. 218 foil. • S. 
Sar. 9, C. 848 foil. The classification of impotency as comprising' 
seven Muds, some of which are curable and the rest incurable, as 
well as the names of certain Klibas, such as, iTsliyalca and dschya,"^ 
recur in the Mrada-smriti, xii. 1 1 foil, and so do some of the remedies 
prescribed against impotency. Childhood, or the period of minoritv, 
extends to the age of sixteen, both according to legal and medical 
authorities. The theories of the medical writers regarding the varyino’ 
influence of the six seasons on the system seem to underlie the rules 
of the legislators regarding the various quantities of poison to be 
given, according to the time of the year, to a person who is to be 
tested by the ordeal of poison .2 The best of climates, according to 
the medical authorities, is the climate of an mdi {jd'Tigcda) country; 
accordingly, the legislators advise the king to settle in a jdngala 
country.^ 

Diseases, 

The numerous diseases referred to in the law-books, especially in 
connection with the subject of Karma vipS-ka, correspond to the no- 
menclature of the medical writers, and so do the poisons which are 
referred to on occasion of the ordeal by poison. 

Eygieology, 

The department of hygieology and personal duties presents a vast 
number of analogies between legal and medical literature. A man shall 
rise early in the Brahma Muhfirta ; he shall not take food or a bath 
during an indigestion; he shall after meals cleanse his teeth with a 
stick of a certain kind of wood; he shall not travel without a com- 
panion ; he shall not scratch the ground without reason ; he shall not 
step on ashes, excrements, chaff, or potsherds ; he shall not cross a 
river (swimming) with his arms ; he shall not ascend a tree or a boat 
of doubtful solidity ; he shall not exert himself without a purpose ; 
he shall never look at the sun ; he shall not serve low people ; he 
shall not stop at the root of a tree at night, nor at a cross-road ; he 
shall avoid the smoke of a burning corpse. These examples have 
been collected from the DinacaryadhyS,ya in A., Su. 2. Many other 
instances may be gathered from Bh. L I 114 foil, and the whole of 
the Dantakashthavidhi, ibid. 90, agrees almost literally with the sixty- 
first chapter of the Vishnusiiiriti. 

^ Sevyasca, Kilr., xii. 13, is probably wrong for dsekyai^ca. 

This fact has been pointed out by Professor Stenzler in his Essay on Indian 
Ordeals, Journ. Germ. 0 . S., ix. 674. 

3 Manu, 7, 69; i, 320; Vi., 3 , 4* 
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Philosophy. 

The philosophical and cosmological tenets of both sets of works 
offer many points of resemblance, besides those contained in the 
above-quoted chapter on embryology. Thus the human body is said 
to consist of the five elements, of earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
Manas, '' mind,'' is distinguished from buddhi, intellect," and Itman or 
jiva, '' soul." The entire S^iiikhyan theory of the twenty-four Tattvas 
is found both in the Bh^vaprakMa (I, i, 9 foil.) and in the Vislniu- 
smriti (97). The author of the Code of Manu shows himself fully 
acquainted with the three qualities of Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas in, 
the mortal frame which play such an important part in the Hindu 
system of medicine. The whole creation consists of immovable and 
movable things {stlidvara and jaiigama). The sthdvara things,^ accord- 
ing to Su^ruta and other medical writers, may be divided into the 
four kinds of mnaspati, vriksha, ^iruclh, and oshadhi. This division 
corresponds to Manu, i. 46-48. Of jcvhgmna things there are also four 
kinds, both according to Manu and Sui^sruta, viz., jarCtyuja, andaja^ 
svedaja, and udbhijja. The well-known medical theory of the three 
humours in the human frame, viz., wind, bile, and phlegm, underlies 
the term sdinnipdtika, diseases," which occurs in the law-books. 

Weights and Ifeastms. 

The legal writers trace w^eights and measures from trasarenu, the 
atom of dust which is seen to move in a sunbeam. Writers on 
medicine define the term trasarenu in the same way, but they further 
divide a tmsarenv, into thiitj pao'^amanm. The various coincidences 
and differences between the medical and legal writings on the sub- 
ject of weights and measures have been fully pointed out by Cole- 
broke in his Essay on Indian Weights and Measures. 

ProverMal Sayings. 

Considering this general agreement between the teaching of the 
legal and medical writers, it is not surprising to find that they 
should have a number of proverbial sayings in common, among 
which those relating to the instability of human life (Vishnu 20), 
and to the eight things commanding reverence in this world (Mrada 
xvii. 54) may be mentioned. 

^ In Manu, i. 46, also the reading stMvardh is perhaps preferable to the reading 
taravah^ which has been printed in my edition of Manu, 
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PoinU of Difference, 

On some points there exists a difference of opinion. Tims the 
medical writers assert that neither the father nor the mother should 
be very young ; the former being less than twenty-five years old and 
the mother less than sixteen, the child will either die in the womb, 
or it will not live long, or the senses or limbs will be incomplete. 
The legal writers, on the other hand, are advocates of infant marriage, 
as has been shown elsewhere. Again, the law-books denounce 
alcoholism and animal food in the strongest terms, whereas the 
works on medicine prescribe spirituous drinks, broths, and divers 
kinds of meat for certain diseases. These differences of opinion, 
however, may be easily accounted for by the difierent ends which 
tiie legal and the medical writers had in view. 

Antiquity of Indian Works on Medicine, 

The coincidences referred to are the more remarkable because they 
extend over the whole range of Smriti literature. If, e.g, the 
chapter on anatomy in the Vishnu and Yajnavalkya Smritis were 
tlie only case of close agreement between legal and medical works, it 
might be argued that this agreement does not prove much for the 
antiquity of works on medicine, as the two law-books in question can 
be hardly older than the third century a.d. Such analogies, how- 
ever, as those occurring, e,g, in the section on personal duties, which 
is among the earliest relics of Smriti literature, prove distinctly that 
tlie groundwork of Sanskrit writings on medicine is genuine and old, 
not inferior in antiquity, apparently, to any other branch of Indian 
learning. 


vm. 


NOTE SUE, IE DIEU MANGALA. 

PAR LE 

Comte AKGELO DE GUBEE:^^ATIS, 

Pbopesseur i l’Universit^ DE Eome. 

{Avec une plancke,) 

En presentant et en illustrant la forme et Torigine de Vahi^ dont se 
servent les mahouts de Tlnde, au Congres des Orientalistes de Stock- 
holm, j’ai eu Toccasion de rattacher le dieu Ganeca, fils de Qiva, 
qui porte la tete d^un elephant, et, parmi ses emblemes, Yah% a son 
grand-pere Indra, monte sur Telephant ; et j'ai pu constater alors 
dans le monde niythologique un cas assez prononce et assez curieux 
d’atavisme, 

Je signale aujourd’liui un second cas, non moins interessant, 
d’atavisme divin, dans la personne mysteriense de Mangala^ qui 
cache, sous ce nom anssi propice que celui de son pm'e, le second 
fils de Civa, le dieu de la guerre, nourrisson des Pleiades, plus 
generalement coimu sous le nom de Karttikeya, qui le rattache 
egalement a Indra, le dieu belliqueux de la pluie et de la foudre. 

Le docteur Gerolamo Donati vient de presenter k la Soci4te 
Anthropologique Italienne la reproduction photographique d’une 
tablette interessante en cuivre, dont le roi de Kutch a fait present 
au Musee Indien de Elorence, avec un essai de traduction des 
litanies en Thonneur de Maiigala qu’elle porte gravees, en avancant 
Tupinion que la tablette ddsigne par Mafigala la planete Mars. 

Cette opinion me semble se justifier si on substitue a la planete 
le genie qui la domine, c’est k dire, le regent Mars, Karttikeya, le 
dieu de la guerre en personne. 

Dans le Pantheon Indien de Moore, Mangala figure, en effet, 
comme le sixieme signe du zodiaque, dans Taspect d’un jeune 
guerrier, k cheval d’un bdlier, et qui resemble dnormdment k Indra, 
dont le belier aussi bien que Tdldphant est la monture affectionnee. 


NOTE sue; LE DIEU MANGALA. 


' 4 %. 

VHshnihy cehd qiii verse ^ devenu ensiiite le belier 

fecondateiir, est Tun des noms da dieu de la pliiie, de I’lndra 
vedique. 

Dans nos litanies, ondonne AMangala le surnorn de VarsJuilwiri^ 
on fcdseuT de phm, fluvieux; nourri par les six etoiles de la pluie, 
par les six Pl&’ades, par les six Kiittikfis, K^rttikeya, le Mars Indieii, 
comme le dieu qui apporte le grand benefice de la pluie si souveiit 
invoque dans ITnde indridionale, y est aisdment devenu MaUgala 
ou propice oomme son pfere ^iva, dont la monture est le taiireau 
fecondateur. J’ai pa assister anx f^tes qiie Ton cdlebrait h Kangivara, 
Tune des villes saintes pres de Madras, en Thoimeur de Karttikeya, 
et dll me persuader que son culte s’y confondait avec celui de son 
pere brabmanique et de son grand-p6re vedique, 

BMminandana, ou dSlice de la terre^ est encore .appele sur notre 
tablette le dieu Mangala; il y figure, en. outre comme jiU de la terrc, 
d’une couleur rouge de feu, pareil k Agni, et qiii 6loigne les maladies 
et les dettes, probablement parce que lorsqu'on le f^te, ainsi que son 
frere G-anega, on liqiiide dans ITnde tons les comptes de raniiee. 

On sait que Tannee indienne est marquee parlasaison des pluies, 
et que par le nom Varslia on designe la pluie et Vannie ; pour cette 
raison, Mangala ou KS^rttikeya, nourri par les Pleiades, les dtoiles de 
la pluie, ouvre k son tour rannee et devient, dans notre tablette, 
comme Ganeqa, un rinahartri on celui qui enUve les dettes et ailleurs, 
un rinaliantalm^ e’est a dire, celui q%d dUniit Us dettes. 

Ceux qui ont assiste aux fetes de Gane<?a dans ITnde, et aux 
plongeons qu’on y fait faire a ce dieu dans la mer ou dans la rivifere, 
out bien compris que de cet aimable et populaire Janus qui ouvre 
Tannde benie, I’annee bienfaisante, les marchands et le peuple de 
ITnde font ddpendre toute la richesse, tout le bonheur de Tannoe 
qui va suivre ; e’est, done, en son nom, qu’on ferme tons les vieux 
comptes et qu'on ouvre les nouveaux. Lui aussi, done, est comme 
son pbre, comme son frere, un porte-bonheur, et un veritable patron 
de tous les endettes, et en son nom, ainsi que les Chretiens au 
nom dll Christ, les Indiens, au milieu de grandes rdjouissances, se 
reconcilient. Les deux fils de Qiva, Gane^a et Mangala ou Karttikeya, 
nialgre la tete d’dldphant, faqonnee au premier, se ressemblent pro- 
digieusement par leurs instincts. Les legendes guerrieres des deux 
fibres se touchent de bien pres ; ce qui n^a rieu d^extraordinaire, 
puisqu'ils sont tous les deux des petits-fils dTndra. Le dieu des 
dieux, k la fin de la periode vddique, s’est tripld ; comme Divaspati, 
Brihaspati et Brabmanaspati s’est spiritualist en Brahman ; comme 
guerrier amoureux a pris la forme de ce Vishnu, dont Krishna est 
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devenu Texpression populaire - comme dieu terrible et bienfai- 
sant a la fois, s’est identifie en Q!iva, le er&teur et le destructeur. 

Mais, entre Maflgala ou Karttikeya, dieu de la guerre, fils fie 
^iva et Indra, uotre tablette nous permet peut-etre encore de saisir 
un autre rapport interessant. 

ludra gagne au eiel ses grandes batailles meteorologiques, cr^ce 
surtout a I’intervention formidable de ses puissants auxiliaires, les 
trois fois sept ou vingt-un Mfirouts, les vents flamboyants et rugis- 
sants au milieu de I’orage. Les MUrouts sont presque les rivaux 
d’ludra ; les meuies rapports se trouvent dans la mytbologie helldnique 
entre le dieu de la guerre et le vent. Je crois, done, que e’est en 
souvenir des vingt-un Mfirouts, grfice auxquels Indra gagne ses 
batailles au ciel, que la tablette des litanies consaerde a sou petit- 
fils Mangala, se trouve partagee en vingt-un sections, dont le centre 
est represente par le nom de Mangala, le bienheureux. Indra 
figure a la tfite des Mfirouts, comme Tun d’entr’eux, ainsi qu’il nous 
apparait comme I’un des trois freres, comme I’un des Ribbons, 
comme I’un des Vasous, comme I’un des Adityfis : ainsi des vingt-uu 
noms donne au fils de ^iva, au petit-fils d’Indra, Mangala est le 
premier. 



IX. 


PALI, SANSKEIT AND PEAKEIT 
ETYMOLOGY. 

The Eev. KICHARD MORRIS, M. A., LL.D. 

There are at present no scanty material for studying the old Prakrit 
idioms. The labours of Goldschmidt, Weber, Jacobi, Pischel, Biililer, 
Mliller, Hoernle, and others have largely contributed to our know- 
ledge of rare and difficult forms. 

The publication of Hemacandra’s De<;unamfil^ is one of the latest 
and perhaps most important aids to those interested in the PrUkrit 
literature and lexicography. 

It will be a great gain to students when the second volume, con- 
taining a complete alphabetical index, is published. It will throw 
much light upon Jaina Pri,krit, P^li, the Gaudian dialects, as well as 
upon classical Sanskrit, and its indebtedness to the popular idioms. 

Tlie PrA.krit dialects throw light upon each other. Pali is often an 
aid to Jaina Prakrit, and will be found serviceable in dealing with 
some difficult forms in Hemacandra. For the most part the phonetic 
peculiarities of the older Prakrits are essentially the same, but 
Pali became a literary dialect at a very early period, and has been 
more conservative than Jaina and other Prakrits. In Pali, how- 
ever, we have popular forms as distinguished from classical ones, 
and these are of great interest. 

We will take issa as the popular form of ikka = ilckha, a bear. 
The modern Hindu dialects have not this form, which comes from 
an older ^icclia, but Mar§,thi has the closely allied rtsa, 

Pali, Pkt., and Skt. have accha (from ^ahkha), and the well- 
known accha-lhalla, which in Sinhalese becomes ivalaha (for ivalassa) 
= M. ma-vccL 

Bhalla is generally considered to mean a bear, but arxka-hhalla 
looks very much like an attempt to Sanskritise assa-mla = valassa, 
a wild bear, a bear of the woods. There is a great tendency in all 
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the PiAkrits to soften c/i. into In the oldest PMi, for instance, 
ImsajKi is connected with a tortoise, and Maaritlii. has 

Mnuam ioi hassapa 01 kCimpa. 

We can thus see how Pkt. pwa', inmnm% go back (i) to p'larhaii 
— (2) to profieJ^^^^ 

So ism (vfi^^yita), H. D., i 84, stands for issitctj and must be 
equated with Pfili icchUci, 

Take another of Hemacandra’s conundrums. Vojjlia-a = ^vqjjha- 
nialla. .■ 

= vojjha-ka == viyjha-ka = Pali vujjliaka = yuddliya-ka, 

fighting. 

Vqjjlia-maMa = malla-vujjha == Skt. malla-yuddha. (See Jataka, 
2796.) ■' 

Hemacandra assigns to 'villa the sense of accfia, clear. This at 
first sight appears to be inexplicable. There is nothing in Skt. 
that seems to indicate the origin of it. 

But we must bear in mind that Prfikrit I frequently represents a 
cerebral cL Thus becomes first Mieddcd and then hhclku ; 

ot vedh%ar=zmllia == ve^til^i. 

Let us then turn into viddha and we see that it is identical 
with Pitli = Skt. clear, bright, applied to the clear 

open sky both in PMi and the older Skt. 

Pkt. has often cerebral for PS.li dentals, thus Skt. vardhm, 
leather, corresponds to Pali vaddha or ladclha, and is found in Pkt. 
■raddlia-i-a, a shoemaker. 

Sometimes Pkt. turns original I or r into cerebral d, hence atthiida 
(hghB) — atth2da === 

Kuruda Jcainlla == Fall himim=^lcrum. (See H. D., ii. 63.) 

Accliigltarulla dvesya (H, I)., i. 41) 1 acchi-htrulla (^aksi- 

krilra), for karidlacehi ; cf, Skt. hrtra-drg, cruel. 

L. E. passes into I in simdola = Skt. sinditm (n. of tree). Soimv 
times I passes into cerebral w, as in a(^,vei.==*fMtla==^dMra^ 

of Skt. sthiirin, a pack-horse. 

Of. to rosdnai = rosatlai, to rub, polish, from rhs or Iub, to adorn. 

Again, Hemacandra (D., vii. 27) has a long note on sammclumi, 
a broom, and quotes numerous authorities in support of it. 

We have already seen that nch passes into ceh and ss, and we are 
able to equate this with Pali $arMnu^jan% a broom, which Childers 
believes to be a variant of sammugjani But it is a false reading for 
mmimehani from the root with sam. The Sinhalese musnd, 
a broom, = sam-usiifi = samuhchna, when s represents cch = hcli, but 
not nj or /. 
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From the same root Pali has gleanin and Jaina 

Pkt. == sammichati, to sweep up. 

The fact that rich passes easily into helps ns to see that 
anacclhcd, a substitute for kars, stands for anmcchal from 
(draw, drag)+anu. Of, amehia dhrsta (H, D., i. 14). 

AccM-viyaccM, parasparamakarsama = dnchi'-Dymmht^ from the 
same root. 

We see, too, that hmcliai may = = lukkhai = luksati, from 

Skt. riiks. 

Sometimes nhh occurs for hh = hs, as osumkhicij ntpreksita (H. 
D., i. 159)== osiihlchitct from surks + ava. 

In Pali we find such popular forms as humllutlxt for Mifaha, a 
mast; ulumpa for udupa, a raft, with which we may compare Sin- 
halese humla, M. Mmba, for kupa. 

In Pkt. we have numerous instances of this kind. The curious 
term alcirnypa^ a cock, does not carry its etymology on its surface. 
But it stands for allampa = allappa, and this for d4dpa = drdm 



from ru + a, so that alampa means a crow^er, and is connected 
with M. dravnem, to own; d’-ravni, cock-crowing. 

We can see how by assimilation mp ( = pp) may become mm. 
This serves to explain Pkt. Icmmna/i^ cut, from halpati, through 
Imppati^ kampati, kammatL (Compare jailipai from jalp.) 

The causal kammaval, a substitute for upabhaj, represents Skt. 
kalpayati, VkYi kappdi. 

This nasalisation is common in the modern dialects, and in 
Hindi w^e find sdmpa = Bdpa = sappa = sarpa, snake. It is this 
change that explains Pkt. olidmicc^ weighed, which has long been 
a crux to those who would restore it to its Sanskrit form. 

We must bear in mind the use of Skt. clhar (with and without 
tulayfi), to weigh, and then we can easily see that ohdmia — oltcm- 
mitci = oclhcmipita = oclhappati = odhmpita, from the causal of dliar 
with aiKc (or upa ?). 

In Sinhalese we find ammla, a grove, Skt. drdraa, and Hema- 
candra mentions drdmlhiha = ar^mika, a florist. 

We may, I think, venture to explain khitmpa, trnamaya (H, D.), 
as a variant of khuppa or hMipa, and related to M. humlM, Skt. 
kstipa^ a bush. 

We can understand how pendam, a substitute for pra + stha, 
(H, P., iv. 37; H. D., ^g)=^pmdaml=^piddaMi=pilava%, the 
causal oi pid. Of. vippindia = vipidita (H. D., vii. 70; 'iippeM, 
H. D., i. 117). 

Chitthamda bb§.sapakst (H. D., ii. 92)==^gutth^lda = ^^2ij?if7i,to== 
gotthl,la = go-stha + ala. Qf. Skt. bhasa = gostha. 
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So adhama^iaya (H. D., ii. 9i) = gutlia = Skt. ghuta. 

For jj we have often fij in Prakrit. Thus Twmjm = rujjai = 
mdyaii;: and this enables us to see the same root in o-riahjam, 
nllstiti bhanitagarbkt krida (R D., i. 1 56). 

vipiila, mukhara’'^= Gf. ■rarnjm, 

hrQ^k == m^Jai tiom mdyati, 

We have also a root md, to cry, in Pkt., for Hemaeandra (D. I, 
75) gives Mdl, 4 nMin, the causal of root, rat + a. 

Cyi M. rad-mm, cry, bewail; a-rciclnmn, oxj out; Hindi nytnd, call 
out. 

CerebralAJ usually becomes A 7 in Pkt., hence Skt. and Pali cda, 
boy, slave, becoines (i) ceda, {2) cilia (K. D., iii. 10), for cidda. 
Cyb old Sinhalese = mfoya for 

See note on clear. 

Pkt. .uiydda, a parrot = Skt. vdcdta^ talkative. This calls to mind 
the forms pitsa md ;p 4 saJM, a parrot, evidently meaning chattering. 
This represents an older which we find in Pfili 

(not in Childers), explained by Buddhagosa as "'a big barn cock,” 
which is applied to a boaster or bragger. Cf, IL^hmdrt, bragging ; 
Hindi p 7 ia.s, sound, noise ; M. pJmsldvhmn, brag. 

I regard pussaM as a derivative of a verb plmssali, a variant of 
which phamscd (H. P., iv. ), a substitute for visamoad. 

Here phmnmi ~ pliassal — phdsal {cf, phamsa = -phassa in Pkt. 
suhaphamsa). M.diTdd(A pliasvinem, ^ cheat; cf Skt. pJids^ 

idle talk. With this I would connect Pkt. vpplidlai, to speak 
(foolishly), a denom. of nppMla^ a wicked person. 

Compare Pali mm-ypha, idle talk, with Skt. pha-plia. The lexi- 
cographers give puM, idle talk, a wicked person. M. has plias-M 
worthless, used of persons and speech. 

Uddliaccluwt, visamvadita (H. D., i. 114),! connect with uddkae- 
cilia nisiddha (H. D., i. ill.) 

In Pali we find uddha for uljblia ; Pkt, has habbka = vardhra, and 
'uddhacchia I would explain as uhlhacchita from hhafts + ud, 

Uddliacdiavi must represent a derivative from a causal uddhac- 
dimal. 

In H. D., i. iig, nd-dliaccJiavia and umlmUhia = The 

root is here hasta^ as in amdiattliiw^ abandoned (P. L., 79), from 
dpahadyati ; ef Skt. apaliastiia, lost. The lexicographers connect it 
with liasta, hand. Amdiattliia looks like a secondary verb formed 
from the passive-participle of either hhramg or dhmms (dhvas) with 
apcu 

Vhbhdval, a substitute for ram (H. i 6 S)^uddhdvai, to 
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roam at large, from dhdv, run. A derivative of Skt. ud-hJul would 
not explain the sense of the Pkt. 

Skt. has uil-dlmm, joy, from a denominative luhlhCtTa'i^ might Le 
formed. 

H. D., i. 1 1 7, has uhhhdvia and umblifivia siirata. 

Vellcti, another substitute for mm^ is connected with the lioiin 
vdla vilasa (H. D. vii. 94) from roll about. 

SamJdiudda/l, another substitute for rmi, and also khuddaii, seem 
to come from a root Jchiird, leap, hop, jump. 

A^ypdhai, Appctlm. 

Pali has the rare form ^ywppatlm^ '' a word/’ '' fame/’ which comes 
from root prath with vy + L 

The Sinhalese has to show, display = Skt. priXflicoja.i I ^ 

spread abroad, make known. 

The Pkt. form of dpnUhayati would be appdhel (and appahai). 

S. Goldschmidt considered it to be an exact reflex of Skt. dvydliar. 
Professor Weber, rightly objecting to this, would refer it to €d)lhydli(u\ 

The derivative here suggested needs no hypothetical forms. 

Pali tiddef/i and oclchti signify to lay a trap, set a snare, cast a 
net, from the root di. I have found no use of this in Prakrit, 
except in the compound uddkja-pdBa (Hala, 787, p. 428), of which 
Professor Weber says, Ich weis hiermit gar niclits zii macheii.” 
It means beset with snares. 

I find in H. D., i. 21, avadia (“Pali, oddita) in the sense of 
khinna. The root di, di, has the sense of spend, waste : ef. M. 
‘udncTfo, fly ; udvinem^ scatter, waste. 

In the Mahavastu we find oUyati, to fly down, and alU-al 
(H. D,, i. 5 8), aliyabi from li. In the sense of '' iipasarpati ” it 
must represent dUyal = l-diyati from di. 

The Sinhalese ata-^wanmod^ set a trap = utta-waiiawa or nlicma-- 
naiod = Piili uddayatk ' Prakrit has no separate sign for the 
palatal n, but employs the cerebral n instead. 

It is often difficult to see at once the origin of such a form as 
miiaaiiia paritapita (H. D., viii. 10), but recollecting Pali words 
like safinauieti from sain + yam, we can equate mmiattia with sam- 
yiU-ita, from the causal of the root yat. 

So sannamai (H. D., viii. 1 9), adriyate ” = sannamyiiat% from 
sam + yamyate, 

Pali does not, I think, tolerate such forms as maildi, Skt. inauli, 
but has only 7 nol% top-knot of hair. 
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Pkt. lias, ill addition, and a reduplicated mwru- 

miimdct^^ mndu-miicl^ In this sense we have nmkkuni(li = 

Skt. mukuta, a nest (see H. D., vi 1 17), 

Pali sometimes separates the conjunct consonants into cuj, as 
vijagga for vyagga, or = vyagra, bewildered ; but, on the 

other hand, we have a snake, for 

Pkt. has didla, a thief (H. I)., vii. 90) = Skt. 0 vydla^ which alsi) 
stands for eve , . 

In Pttli freq[uently contracted to 0 initially, appears as 0 in 
the body of a word, as ucldosita = udavasita, stable ; koea = kavoca, 
niaiL This enables us to explain m-olcc avigna (H. I)., vii. 63), 
It cannot be for vydkula or vihida, but must stand for vikola = 

viklava. To the root Mm I would also 
refer khavaUa^ kupita (H. D., ii. y2)=^kavaUta = ksliivitdL^IdaMJri^ 
The aspiration is due to Ij though the conjunct M is separated. 

Pkt. thdri, a loGm = thori, from Skt. *sthavari ; cf. sthavi, u 
weaver. 

Pkt. does not always separate conjunct consonants, as Pali. Thus, 
from root, trad (split, bore, break = trd), with nir, we get diitd'iradi, 
nirantara, and 

Skt. fpnasTib ap)pears in Pkt. as masurt (H. D., vi. 130), but we 
also get marttsu or massU'. 

Pdli has occasionally loss of aspiration, as ikka, a bear ; tikka == 
tiksna. Pali ikkhana, a fortune-teller, corresponds to Pkt. ikkaua, a 
thief (H. D.). 

Pdli shows us what letter is lost in Pkt. — thus, sickle, must 

be the equivalent of Pali asita, connected with Skt. asi and anra, 

Pkt. dhaniyam, strongly, much, is generally Sanskritised into 
dhanikctni, and referred to dhana, as if the original meaning were 
richly. 

But Pali dhanita^ strong, as opposed to sithila weak, shows that 
there is no connection with dhana. The Jaina Prakrit, too, has Jhanl- 
yakarfb for dhanitakam. 

The Pali dhanita has acquired a special sense as a grammatical 
term for the aspirated consonants of each class. The root is probably 

dkum. 

But Prfikrit has peculiarities altogether unknown to Pfdi, forms 
akin to those found in the modern Gaudian dialects. Probably 
most of the cruxes in the De(}infimamal 4 may he solved by those 
most conversant with those dialects related to Skt. 

Ollaria supta (H. D., i. 163) is explained by Hindi u-lur-na, to 
cause to sleep ; nlarnd^ to lie down, take seats. 
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In H. D. we have hmnmdm and hummdna in the sense of mldna^ 
fading, which must be referred to root onld. 

Just as amla becomes amUla in Pfili, so Hindi, with Jm for vi, 
makes from kii-mM a verb humhliildndjmmhldnd^ to fade QmmhMlmyt, 
fading), Immmdna^lmmmdna — Tcumllulna ^^ MmilMdna = humlmia 
= Imriirndna = Jcu 4 umdna = ku-muldna = humildna = htmMncL 

Marathi has dmduhum, swing, and dmdolmia, a swing, from root 
&iil. The Skt. andolaria chiefly rests on the authority of tire 
lexicographers, and is, I believe, a true Prakrit form. Benfey 
would refer it to dmidid, a frequentative of d%L But with Marfttlii 
mHliarnem scatter, and addana = we may con- 
sider to be a variant of = &-doIa. The Skt. 

seems to be either a curtailed ahindola ioi ahi-dola from dul + abhi, 
or represents an earlier sindola for sandola from dal + sam. 

Nirndini^ nidnia (H. D.) “ kutrnodharana,’’ may be compared 
with Pfili mcWdm, digging up weeds.^ 

Skt. %md%my a rat, with its variants inditra (M. muUra), imduni, 
undum, is probably a true Pkt. form for uddura from root d^ir (a 
variant of dar, dal), to rend, tear, a causal, of which we have in 
Pkt. mdurdi. Sanskrit has uddMna, mhdoia^ a fireplace, stove. 

Pfili uddhdnci, an oven, is perhaps a variant of iddhcma^ from indh, 
kindle. Pkt. udddna, an oven, may be for iidddna (like katt 3 .rl 
for kattari, shears) = iiddliana, through a fancied connection with 
ndddna from root bind. 

With andolana = addolana we may compare Pkt. aiiigutthi = 
a-gutthi, a veil, from gunth The curious form amgimdi^ to fill, 
a substitute for piiray, must be referred to aggumai = ^gumai, from 
gimia'i, to fill ; gumila, full. So aggliddm and agghdml (H. P., iv. 
169), to fill, to satiate, represent Skt. ^hrapayati ; the former with 
the Guadian causal suffix ada. Of. aggMna tripta (H. D., i. 19) = 
a-ghrana. 

Ahiremi, fill, may perhaps be from abhi + ram, through the 
causative remagati = rimniayatL 

Pkt. has interesting forms allied to Pali, as for instance ilia, a 
sickle, with which we may compare Pali, Hit, (Skt. iU), probably a 
wmodman or hunter’s knife. 

Marathi has ildyB, curved instrument for cutting grass ; ili, a kind 
of blade set in a stock for cutting vegetables. 

ella^ poor (if not for idra^ a curtailed daridm), must repre- 
sent ^iddra = ittm = ittara = Skt. itv§.ra, 

^ and 

^ Cf. Prakrit chiUa from cJiidra, 
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Tr does not often become Ir, but seems to be a frequen- 

tative ot cillai txom citryatiy & denominative from cite. Jaina 
Prakrit has eilliya dipyamdna. 

iZi'te grhadvdra may be connected with PMi eldka (? = illtika), 
a threshold. But we have formations in Prakrit altogether un- 
known to Pdli as causals in Ma, dla; the use of particles vm-, 
hIu-, iox lid- ; « da for ana ; the employment of the suffix ilia or 

iJM, ■ 

Prakrit has a fondness for reduplicated and frequentative forms 
like thwakhai, ImniJc/iirita (ranaranaka) badabadai vilapati, cnhmda'i 
ealuidai = spondati, with a host of others unknown to Pali. 

Some of these compounds are very puzzling. Thus in H. I)., vi. 
io6, or hliurudcwm^a. Of the last I 

can make nothing, but bhuruhumdia seems to be a corruption of 
uru-hiilia = uru-clMdia, where uru is the prefix %ni in uru-solla = 
prerita. It is more frequently written as in iilu-phunitia, from 
sphut ulu"hulia dissatisfied ulu-amdia ( = pralutldta) for ulu-godia 
a demon, from guda, a ball. 

It has also roots that have been lost in PMi. 

Sanskrit itself has no root to explain roman tha = rug-man-tha, 
from a root rug found in Prakrit, fi-roggia = {Wfigita, bhukta (H. 
1)., i. 69). 

Cf. Marathi drogna, eating. 

I. On the Buddlmt’-Sanshrit Bmiihdihct 

The Petersburg Dictionary, on the authority of Burnouf, registers 
a noun samkcdiM, but without any explanation. A reference to the 
''Introduction h rSistoire du Buddhisme Indien'' (p. 258, n. 3) 
shows us that the word occurs in the " Divyavadana (see Cowell and 
Neiirs edition, p. 43,1. 9) : — “Tat tatra samJmlikd curnain e§.vaqishtam 
tat pishtv^l tatraiva pralepo dattab = Les eclats de Santal . . . et 
ce qui restait de la poudre fut pile et donnd dans le Vihara pour 
servir d’onguent.'' 

Burnouf ’s rendering of samJcalikd by Mat is doubtless quite 
correct, though the word was altogether new to him. But sani’- 
kcdikd-mrncb is a compound which is. explained in the "Index of 
Words ” to the Divy4vad4na as "shavings.” The literal meaning would 
seem to be chip-dust, which almost answers to our English saw- 
dust 

We find samkalikd in the MahS.vastu (i. pp. 21, 22, 24): '‘Asthi 
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samkaliMh parivarjyanti nirmins^ snayusamyuktali."’^ Tliere are 
some various readings, as samkariMt, santarikali, sakalikah. Pro- 
fessor Senart takes the latter part of the compound to be a deri- 
vative of samhal^ and to mean a heap.” With it he compares 
the Vk\i (Jat., i. p. 433 )? which he regards as a 

false reading for attld-samhcdikd, and would amend the Jittaka test 
accordingly. 

But the word aUM-scmikhalikd (Sinhalese mta-scekilla) on 
very good authority, and is not to be lightly set aside or altered 
because of the later Buddhist-Sanskrit corrupt reading. The best 
manuscripts of the Satipatth^na-sutta {Majjhima-Nik^ya, i. p. 258) 
have (or atthika-) samklialikd^ which is confirmed by the read- 
ings of the Mahfisatipatthana-sutta (Digha ISTikaya). It occurs also 
in other well-known texts. The commentary on Petavatthu, ii. 12, 
II, explains it by aUhi-saonMialita-^natfd 

In Suttavibhahga, i. p. 105, atpiika-sanikhalikd corresponds to 
atthi-kamkala in Suttavibhahga, ii. p. 134: Idfiham addasam atthika- 
samkhalikam vehasam gacchantam, tarn enam gijjharpi kakapi 
kulalapi anupatitvfi anupatitv^ p^sulantarikahi vitudenti.” 

We have a parallel passage in Samyutta-Mkaya (xix. i, 9), where 
the printed text has phdsulantarihdhi, 

[The last word but one of this quotation is in the instrumental 
case, but must be translated as if it were the locative, in the ribs ” 
(see H. P., ii. 137, vol. ii. p. 121). Childers has === Skt. 

^parcukikd^ from pargukd^ pdrqukd, a rib, but not any similar 
form with cerebral/. The Pali probably had phdmld {lodsidd)^ or 
phdsiiU {pdsult). Compare Hindi and Marathi pasoli, phasoll, a 
rib.] 

Buddhagosa has the following note on the foregoing passage from 
the Suttavibhanga (Par. iv. 9, 2): '' Atpii’-samkhalikcva ti setam 
niminamsa-lohitaiii atpd-scmighdtikcmii” ^ But the skeleton is not 
always entirely fleshless and unarticulated, but sometimes ''samam- 
sasalohitfi naharusambandhanS, ” (see Majjhima Nikfiya, i. p. 458). 


It only becomes a mere heap of bones when it is '' apagatasani- 
bandhana.” 

[Buddhaghosa’s use of samghdtaka may he compared with Marathi 
samgada representing a Skt. ^samghata, the skeleton or frame of 
anything. J^ttf-samghata occurs in Dhammapada, p. 258, and 

^ Compare “Nothing is left but a bony skeleton ” in Nagarjuna’s Epistle (Journal 
P^Ii Text Soc., r8S6, p. 23) with Mahdvastu, i. p. 24. 

See Buddhaghosa's note on “ khtopatacchikam pi karonte’’ and “sunakkhelii 
pi khiidapente” (Augutara, II. i. i). 
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seems to mean the ribs. In Milindapahha we have navfi . . . 

where we ought perhaps to read sainghfitikfi = 
having its framework of various woods.] 

The term astlbi-stiralmlih^^^ as well as its Pali equivalent, does not 
mean hone-heap, but bone-chain (the bony column linked together 
as ill a chain), that is to say, a skeleton. 

■It seems somewhat unreasonable to affirm that -samkalika, which 
is only met with in Buddhist-Sanskrit texts, and is not quotable 
from the older literature, has become in Pali -samMialikil The 
reverse is no doubt true, as Eemacandra refers mmlnla, chain, to 
Skt. cmkhala, corresponding to Marathi samhala. 

The compiler of the Mahavastu was evidently perplexed by the, 
to him, unfamiliar and Sanskritised it by udhl-‘ 

mmloalilxL 

There is a Skt. asiM^hamhdla, a skeleton, which appears in Pali, 
probably through accent-shifting, as atthi-hamhdla. It is not in 
Childers’ Dictionary, but is now well known from the printed texts. 
Compare Theragathfi, v. 1149; Mnjjhima-Nikaya, i. p. 132 = 
Ahguttara, v. 76 == Theragatiul, v. 488 = Suttavibhauga, ii. p. 134. 
In Theragatha, v. 488, we have atthihvmhUa in the printed text, 
though four manuscripts read -hamhala. In Samyutta-Nikaya, xv. 
10, 3, we find atthi-kainkalo, atthi-puiljo, atthi-rasi, where one MS. 
has atthi-samJcalo, 

But to return to the use of samhiliM in the Divyavadana, with 
the meaning of splinter, lath, chip, shaving. The root kal + sam 
would not produce such a derivative in the sense of chip, &c. Here, 
again, Pali helps us to correct the Sanskrit and to supply the 
original term, which is sahaliM, a splinter or chip of wood or stone, 
&c. Childers has no mention of it; but compare the use of the 
■word in the following passages 

(i .) Bhagavato pado sahaliMya khato.” — The foot of the Blessed 
One ^vas wmunded by a potsherd (Milinda). 

(2.) 'ASo kira , . . ekain makkhikam gahetvil kovilara-.t?^c 7 tYJi- 
Mya side vijjhi.” — He, it is said, took and impaled a fly on a chip 
of Kovidara-wood (Jat., iv. 30). 

(3.) SaJcalikcm ca paticca aggi jalati t*eva saiukhara gacchati.’' — 
And so a fire made up of and consuming chips goes by the name of 
a chip-fire ” (Majjhima, i. p. 259). 

Lastly, we find sakalikam sakalikam haroti corresponding to San- 
skrit qcikali karoti, to reduce to chips, to reduce to fragments, in 
Samyutta-Nikaya, xii. 55, $ (see a parallel passage in Ahguttara- 
Nikaya, iv. 19S; P- ^ 99 )-— 
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So tam rukkliam. khan^khandikarp. chindeyya, khandakhandikam 
clietvl plialeyya, phftletva sctlmlikam 

cut that tree into (big) logs, and having cut them into logs, would 
split them np, and having split them np, would reduce them to chips. 

BHndath’ etam bhikkhave darupattam salmliJcmii sctkalikam 
katv 4 bhikkhunam ahjanupapisanam detha.’— Break that wooden 
bowl^ brethren, and having ground it to powder, give it as ointment 
perfume to the brethren (Cullavagga, v. 8, 2, p. 1 1 2). 

We have here two distinct uses of the Buddhist-Sanskrit . 
kalihd, one representing Pfili BokctUkd, Skt. the other 

corresponding to 'Ft\li samklialikd = grnkhalikd. 

It is evidently unsafe to attempt to correct Pali by a mere 
reference to the hforth- Buddhist texts, but we may often check the 
Buddhist-Sanskrit by comparison with established forms in Pfili 
documents. 

We find derivatives of sam + kal represented in PMi hj sarto-^ 
kalana (Sum., i. p. 95) and smjhkalita (Theragatha, v. 65, p. 10). 

IL Cula^ DlianvcL 

‘‘Aham ciidah paramaciido dhanmli paramadhanvab, ko mam 
pravrajayishyatiti ’’ (Divyavadana, pp. 488, 490). 

There are two cruxes in this passage — ciidah and dhanvah — both 
of which, the editors explain, doubtfully, as ‘‘ stupid.” But this can 
hardly be the exact meaning of both terms. If the compiler of the 
Divydvadana had the Pali before him, we can account for the two 
words ciidah and dhanvah^ : — 

“ Aham culo . * . dandho . . . ko mam pabbajessatiti.” 

The compiler probably took for granted that cerebral I always 
represented Skt. d (as it does in culS, = cuda, &c.). But Pali 
cfda = mlla = Skt. ksudm^ little, mean. This is the signification 
of mldah in the text ; and we know that Panthaka, who says, I 
am little and dulV,^ was called Cullapanthaka. 

The second puzzle to the compiler would be dandho^ slow, dull, 
blockish. 

Dandhd mayham gati fisi paribhuto jDure aham,” are words 
attributed to Cullapanthaka in the Theragathfi,, v. 556 (see also 
Jat., i. p. 1 16, 11. II, 30). 

“ Cullapanthako s^manero pabbajitvfi dandho ahosi.” “Culla- 
panthako nama dandho avirulhidhammo.” 

^ The Prakrit forms are culla, clmddha, khnd da. W e find khudciaka = Skt. ksiidraka 
in Mahavastn, i. p. 302. 
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I doubt whether any Sanskrit scholar could with certainty 
restore for us the original form of dandha} Childers refers it to 
Skt. tcmdm, weary, which ought to be represented in Pali by tanda 
(cf. atandita, unwearied). Trenckner connected it with Skt. ddfclhija, 
sloth, inertness, from drdha through ^daddha ; but dardhya ( = firm- 
ness, stability) would probably become in Pdli ddlhco, 

[There is a Prakrit dhamdha = lajjA with which might be 
connected a noun ^dhamdha, timid, hesitating, slow, from which 
Pali dmidha could be derived, though usually the second aspirate 
would be dropped, as in khud^ for khudhfi, Skt. hmdhd, Jaina-pkt. 
hlmlia. There is also Marathi dlmQidmnem^ to befool ; dliandri^d^ a 
blunderer. I believe that dmidha arises from a Skt. ^dddm, sleepy, 
slow, from the intensitive or frequentative of drd, to sleep. Com- 
pare daridra [dfidra], from drfi, to run, whence daridra, Pali dalidda, 
poor.] 

If dandha, as far as its etymology goes, is a crux to us, much 
more would it be to the Sanskrit compiler of the Divyavadana. 
He might imagine it meant ^'blockish/’ hence the restoration dhanmh, 
which he probably connected with dhanvan, &c. 

llh Kriddpanilcd, 

111 Divyfivadana, p. 3, (yi’ona Koti-karna has eight nurses as- 
signed to him — two to carry him, two to keep him clean, two to 
suckle him, and two are said to be hridanihd. But the Sanskrit 
kridanika is an adjective, and we need a substantive in the text to 
correspond to those in the other compounds, am^a- (aiika-) dhatri, 
maladhatri, and ksira-dhatri. 

On p. 475, one of Candaprabha’s nurses is called Krl Japan ika, 
which is doubtless the only correct reading, though the Sanskrit 
dictionaries have not registered this form. But in Pali we have, 
from ^krld, a causal verb hrildpeti (Jfit., ii, 129, 142), from 
which we obtain the nouns hrildpanaka (m.) and hHldjpanihd (f.). 
Compare Jaina-pkt. Mlavana (Spec, der N^ya, p, 117). Childers 
has neither the causal verb nor the nouns formed from it. In 
Majjhima-Mkaya, i. p. 384, we fmdi hrildpanaka, wdth its cor- 
responding feminine, in the sense of “ one who is to amuse another '' 
— that is to say, a playmate. This, of course, represents a Skt. 
hriddpaQiaka. 

The Buddha tells the following story to the brethren:— “A 

^ In Jat., iii. 141, we have the verbs dmdhati and danOMyati, to be slow, to 
dally ; cf. dandhayitta, Saipi., i p. 252. 
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certain old Brahman had a young wife who was about to become 
a mother. ^ Go/ said she to her husbandj ^to the bazaar, buy and 
bring me home a young male monkey, which shall be a play-fellow 
(kilapanaka) for the little boy (that's coming)/ ^ Wait, my dear,’ 
said the Bnlhman, ‘until you have been confined; if it turns out to 
be a little boy, I’ll buy and bring you a he-monkey as a playfellow 
for him ; and if it is a little girl, 111 buy and bring you a slie- 
monkey as a playmate (kiMpanikl) for her/ 

The infatuated husband was, however, obliged to give way to 
his wife’s whim, so he brought home a he-monkey. Then his wife 
bade him take the creature to the dyer and get its colour changed 
and made yellow. Its coat was to be made smooth aH over by 
some kind of polishing process (so that the animal would look like 
a proper Hindu baby). 

The dyer said he could manage to dye the monkey yellow, but 
would be unable to give it a smooth surface (like cloth) ^ by any 
process of rubbing up and down.” 

The Buddha applied this story to the doctrine of the Mganthas. 
It was capable of taking the colouring of fools, but could bear no 
inrpiiry (anuyoga) or discussion (vimajjana). 

IV. Amjjati. 

This use of timajjcma in the sense of “ discussion ” leads me to 
consider here the Pali and Buddhist-Sanskrit dvajjati and Cmtjjwm. 

Childers has no mention of mmajjcma, corresponds inform 

to Sanskrit vmarjanay'but in seme to vimarecmcL It is curious to 
note that the verb vimajjati is employed in its literal (physical), 
acceptation, while the substantive seems only used metaphorically 
In Sumahgala, i. p. 276, mimnajjati is explained by anumasatf to 
touch; but on p. cmimajjana has the metaphorical sense of 

consideration, investigation, or handling.” 

In PS,li it is somewhat remarkable that we have not as yet come 
across the words dmajjati and dmajjana in a physical or metaphori- 
cal sense. What we do find is dvajjati^ to meditate, consider; and 
dmjjana, meditation, consideration. 

In Buddhist-Sanskrit we find dvajjanto (Mahavastu, i. p. 377), 
for which some MSS. read avadhyanto^ as if it were connected with 
Pali avcvjjhydti from Skt. ava-dhyd. 

This has led E. Miiller to refer dvajjati to the root dhyd, in spite 

^ Compare nbbhatobhaga'vimattliam va,ttharp, clotli witb a nap on both sides 
(Parinibb^na*sutta, p. 29). 
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of considerable phonetic difficulties against it. Notwitlistandiiig its 
nieaning, Childers refers to Skt. dmrjate, to give, bestow. 

We must, I think, be guided by the hints afforded us in wnumaj- 
jj<(n.a, timet jjana, ^xidi dmjjciti from the root tm/tj, m that 

(Irajjati is merely a variant of cmajjati employed metaphorically. 
(Compare the use of Skt. mre and rtorf.) 

Clouglds Singhalese Dictionary has dvajjanay thought, reflection, 
considering, and dmanjam, meditating, thinking, also stroking with 
the hand as an act of fondling. 

In the Prakrit dialects we have several instances of the change 
of m to iJ : ^ (i.) Between two vowels, as Jaina-pkt. navala = namata, 
felt-cloth ; Pkt. nami = namati ; natmiya nammiki. Compare 
Marathi to stoop ; == acamana. (2,) Initially, as 

Marathi mmgida ^ Vhk nicmgidct^ bad, nasty (Pali maipku with 
suffix -la) ; Pali vimainsil = mimamsa ; Pkt. micra- 

yati (P. E. H. D., iv. 28 ; vi. 1 33) ; = vaingusa (H. D., 

vii. ^o), = Tfimngiim ; == mahjara, a cat (H, P., ii 132). 

Prakrit has sianaya = sivanaka (H. D,, viii. 5 5), a cemetery. This 
answers to Pali stmtMM. Both forms may be derived from Skt. 

= Pali susdna,^ Pkt. sosdna, susana^ (H. D., viii. 45). 
Sinhalese sona, sohona. Cmagana might become (by separation of 
conjunct consonants by i instead of -2^ or a) : (i) smmdna, (2) by 
change of accent through the suffix -ka si^mlianaha, (3) simanalea, (4) 
sivanctJea (sianaya). The Pali might turn simahcmahi into (i) 
(2) simliiM, (3) simtMM. Compare Prakrit Inlhoiccm^ 
hihloyema for Skt. hiriihopetdlidna^ViiXi himholimia. Here IVili 
keeps ltd for dim, while Pkt. rejects it. On the other hand, Pkt. 
retains the y?, which is lost in the Pfili, 

The Jaina-prakrit use of dvajjati, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, agrees in meaning exactly with its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent. But how is it with respect to the forms registered by Hema- 
candra? In the Deqinanulla, vii. 69, we find = apalokita. 

This of course agrees in meaning with the PMi dmjjita. 

The theory I Imve ventured to put forward of dmjjati for dmajjati 
is strongly supported by Pkt ''majjiyam apalokitam pitain caC' 
(H. D., vi. 144). In the first sense majjiya^ from the root mrj 
(cf. Pali majjciti, to rub) ; in the second from mad (r/. Pali mctjjciti, 
to be intoxicated). Thus Prakrit has. both tajjdi and majjcii, with 
the meaning of to consider ; while PMi employs dmjjati, and not 
dmojjati^ in this sense. 

^ Of, Sinhalese ^Lwunanawa and arannanaw^, to string, thread. 

“ Pra,krit has also sowidn.<»=cma9toa=:st4m4mit5Ji (H^ D., viii. 45). 

The various readings, mjjhiya, mjhhja, seem to point to a lujjMta from Vbudb. 
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We find in P&li the . causal verb dmjjeti ^ Skt. dvarjayati.io bend, 
incline ; and in one passage in the Jataka-book (ii. p/243) men- 
tion is made of "the spell for conquering the earth” (pathavi-jaya- 
manta), which is also called " avajjana-manta J' With this compare a 
phrase in the Divyavadana — " A^u prthag-jar 4 riddhili.” 

See also Lai. Vist., p. 315 1 . i; and compare "Tao KMagasiiri 
thio egassa sfihino samive dvajjio ya so mamtl-ihim ” (L. J). M. G., 
xxxiv. p. 262, § 37). 

Y. Ahhliidiyci. 

Bearing in mind the change of m to v (that of v to m is not more 
common we may perhaps be enabled to throw some light upon 
the origin of Pkt. aWiidiya (V, L., 190; H. D., i. 78 ; H. P., 
iv, 164), united, joined. 

Professor Pischel compares ablMdai with Marathi bhidnem, to 
come into contact ; Bangui! hhetite, to meet. 

In Prdkrit &A sometimes represents an older v or as Iham- 
gum = mamgusu (Hlla) ; Marathi hhisahmn = misalmrii (cf, Pkt. 
misiXlai and vis^lai, to mix ; hhimihala = Skt. vihvala (H. P., 
ii. 58).^ 

Sometimes hh springs from v, due to an older g), as in Jaina-pkt. 
thubha = PS.li tMqm, Skt. sthiipa ; Pali 'vitabM = Pkt. vitmi = Skt. 
vitapin,^ Perhaps uHblid-a = eanta (H. D., i. 96) is an instance of 
this change from v to bh, ubbhdta ~ umnldtct for ubb^ta = 

(see H. D., i. 100, and Index to Hala, s.v. va — mla). We also 
find ill H. D., i. 163, oonumndti which probably is another 

form of uru-md-i, for uru-vd-i.^ 

Taking into account these well-known changes, we may be justified 
in equating fJbMd with ,J mil (through m 7 ), "to meet,” so that 
cibbhidiyoj = d-bhidita = d-vilita = d-milita. 

The Pkt. nijielana^ " house,” is referred to by Professor Biihler to 
Skt. niketana (through, I suppose, the intermediate forms ’^'wlkedcma, 

^ Compare ^me?a=:avela=apida, a garland; = 4 valaya nipura {H. D, T., 

67 ). Hemacandra gives vd as a substitute for mid. This probably arises out of 
vld=^mld, ‘‘to fade,” by tbe loss of 1. 

® Beames connects Hindi “to be effaced,” met, “to efface,” with Skt. mr^. 
But these forms stand for mil and mel (cans.) ( = mil4, meM), Skt. mid, “ to fade,” 
Pali mildyatL 

^ OrummCtl may stand for o-dummdti, from dhma + apa, or ava. Marathi has 
dumdumnem, “to swell, storm, rage.” With this Pischel compares Pkt. ddmmal= 
d^vayati, and dummdvel (causal). 

G. Muller compares V^^dimdima with dundubhi, “a drum.” 
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^niyelami), but the Jaina-pkt. has nibhelana as well as niJulancL The 
former may have arisen out of ^nihhedmia = nimelana, “ a meeting- 
place,” The etymology is, however, very obscure. Compare nUa&m 
stlimia (H. D., iv. 37), where there is a various reading, ^ 

nibhelana.' 

“ VohMsano varakah (H. D., vii. 82) is a puzzle. I take varaka 
to mean “ adulterated, impure, low ; ” and so vobhisano to he formed 
from the verb "^vyavo-lMsai = Skt. ^vyam-mismyatL It can hardly 
represent ’^vyava-bhisaiia, fearful,” where the second part of the 
compound is from the causal of ^Jhldy ‘‘to fear.” 

VI. IDiatvd, Vdralca, Tapu, 

“ So ’parena samayena panaka-vdra[ka]ip. uddishtas tad vamkam 
liirmadayati | agantuka9 ca bhikshava figatCih | sa taih prishtal.i | 
cramaneraka kim samghassa panakam bhavishyati | sa kathayati 
nastiti I te nii^gibhatah prakrantah | snmghassa ca pfinakam sam- 
pannam | sa tasya karmano vipdkena tapvakarah samvrittah ” 
(Divyavadana, p. 343). 

The chief crux in this passage is the term tapvdhdraJh. On pp. 
338, 342, instead of tapvakarctn we have MiatvdMran, the former 
element of w’hich is translated “ vase ” by Burnouf. As the Skt. 
khat \4 is “ a bedstead,” I think this must be a blunder for huta, “ a 
waterpot” (Jd,t., i. 250,^ ii. 432 ^), 

Tapto is translated “ coupe ” by Burnouf, but the editors of the 
Divyavad‘S.na suggest “ caldron.” But I would venture to amend 
the text by reading turnbfikd^rah, since tumla is a well-known Pfili 
term for a mendicant's “ water-pot.” Compare udaka-turnba (Sum., 
i. p, 202) ; Andgatavamsa, v. 299, p. 44 ; J. P. T. S., 1886 (Jdt., iv. 

1 14). :ZWyi&(:6 = Skt. tumba, “a milk-pail,” with which compare 

Marathi tumba, “a bowl or vessel made of the white gourd;” 
tunihadi, “ a mendicant's bowl.” 

VCvraka = panaka, “ a water-pot,” is not found in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries; but there was probably, from vdT% “a water-pot,” the 
derivation QKirilca^ as rdri-a ( = varika) occurs in H. D., vii. 47, for 
napita, “ a barber.” 

Childers has, wrongly, mrdka, “a pot or jar;” but compare 
ddidLhi-vdmlca^ “a pot of curds” (Jat., ixi. p. S4); loh^-vdraka^ “an 

^ Ddrukuta shows that it was made of wood, ;and not of skin. 

Kuta is here used as a gloss to kumhha; cl Pkt, J hutat “‘a 

water- jar.” 
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iron-pot '* (Suttaviblianga/Par. i, 3, vol. i. p. 19b) ; udaka-'?;^^ra&. 
(Milinda, p. 260). 

We tlius see that hJiatm, Mraha, and ta^u signify “water- 
vessels ” of various kinds. 

Nirniddayati, with the meaning of to wash/' is curious. We 
should expect nirmdrjayati^ but probably it is a Pri^kritism due to 
the use of nimmaddeti, in the sense of (i) “to riibj wipe;" (2) 
“cleanse/scour, wash” 

VL Khalastoha. 

“ Pramaneraka dadasva me kuttayit \4 ” (Div., p. 343). 

In PS,li this would be “ samanera dadahi me khalathovam kottetva.” — 
The si^vaka asked the samana to pound and give him some few 
grains of rice gleaned from the threshing-floor. 

We see that the compound hhdlastoha husked rice, because 
it was to be put into a mortar and pounded. Compare khala-bhihm, 
food gleaned from the threshing-floor (H. D., vii. 89). Burnouf 
Micdastoka to mean a piece of oil-cake. The editors of the 
Divyavadana suggest “a small piece” as the meaning, but this is 
somewhat indefinite, and leaves out of sight the former part of the 
compound. Compare “ khalena khalam vicarit \4 vihim ^haritva 
kottetva,” &c. (Sum., i. p. 570). 

VII. Dlianita and Dhaniya. 

There are no end of puzzles to be solved in the curious terms 
registered by Prfikrit grammarians and lexicographers. Somethin; 
more, however, than a knowledge of Sanskrit seems required to 
eliminate their original form and meaning. Take, for instance, Pkt. 
dhaniyam == galham, drdham, “very much” (P. L. ; H. D., v. 58 
Hala, 357). Biihler and Weber would refer it to Skt. dlianilmri 
as if the original meaning were ‘^richly.” But Pali has dlianita, 

strong,” as opposed to sitliila, “ weak ; ” therefore Pkt. dhaniyam 
must be equated with a Pdli dhanitam, “ strongly, exceedingly 
much.” Jaina-pkt. has dhaniyamj “ very,” together with dhaniyham 
^ dhanitaham. See Z. D. M. G-., xxxiv. p. 282. Anudiyahain 
tapparo dhaniyam ” = day by day exceedingly intent upon that 
(Aus. Erz. in M^hd,i 4 shtrl, 69, 23). 

In PMi dhanita appears to have become a technical term among 
the grammarians for the aspirated consonants (aghosa and ghosa) of 
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each class (see Minayeff’s P^li Gr., p. 49, | 3, while sithila was used 
for the unaspirated consonants. 

Aham sitbila-dhanMdini ah^petvS, . . . pathainam kamina- 
vacam savemi” (Sima vivada vinicchayakatha in J. P. T. S., 1857, 
p. 26). 

With sithila dhanitadini we may compare sithila-r^towte- 
digha -rassa-garuka - laliu - kkhara - paricched - akusala ” (Milinda, 
p. 344); and the following passage from Buddhaghosa's Commen- 
tary Oil the Digha : — 

“ Bit\iild^-dlianitan ca digha-rassam 
Lalmka-garukaii ca niggahttam 
Sambaddhani vavatthitam virnuttaip 
Dasadha vyaujana-vuddhiylippahhedo,’^ 

—(Sum., i. p. 177.) 

That Pkt. dhaniyain = dhanitam = dalham is shown, too, by the 
following passage from Sum., i. p. 17: — “ == sithila- 

karana = ppayojanS,.’' Here we see plainly that dlicmita is opposed 
to sithila, and has the sense of dalha. It is probably to be referred 
to the root dhvan. 

VIII. Isa- a = Bojjha = Rohi-a. 

In P. L., 227, we find the unfamiliar word rojjha explained as 
in H. D., vii. 1 2, by vrsa. Professor Biihler suggests rat ” as its 
meaning. Hemacandra (Degi., viii. 61) has Atro viso fikhuriti vrm 
Qabdabhavah.” There is, however, no quotable authority in Skt. for 
vrsa in the sense of '' rat.” The P. W. shows that it is a coinage of 
the lexicographers out of the compound vrsa-dam^ia, '' having a strong 
bite, a cat.” The key to the explanation of rojjha is supplied by 
H. D., i. 84, w^here we find '^Isao rojjhakhyo mrgah.'’ Prom this 
meagre information we are enabled to equate isa{k)a with rojjha^ 
and if w’^e can explain the former w^e arrive at the exact meaning of 
its equivalent. 

But first of all what is isaQc)a? Taking the long i to be merely 
graphic for an omitted consonant (compare dsa = assa ~ ac^wa, misiya 
= micrita, ivisde = niqraya, 4 siya = ucchrita, &c.), we see that isaka 
stands for issaka. Without the aid of P 41 i we can get no further ; 
but Childers has issa (and isa ?, isa), a bear, so that issaka means 
a little bear, or simply bear, for the ending -te often adds no 
diminutive force to the stem to which it is suffixed. The Marathi 
has rtsa = rissa ^ for issa, a bear. But issaka goes back to ‘^icclmka 
^ M, has rina, riddhi, &c., for ina, iddha, &o. 
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or and these lead us up to Skt. ^rhsa-’ha, from rksa, a 

bear, or, better still, rsy a, antelope.” 

For, starting from rhsa ^Q could get riccha^ Ti]dcha (V^^^ iJvka = 
ikkha); and just as vrksa becomes ruMha and mediae m rksa may 
produce ^raccha ( = Pali accha^), ^mccha, ox nijjha. Tins last, by 
shortening of the vowel before the conjunct consonants (see Var., i. 
20), might become rojjlia. Compare the double forms fiiggala and 
l)oggcda^ lundi dJiA. hondi (body), luddliaka and loddkaka. 

The form rohi{k)a is also equated with rojjha in P. L. and H. D. 
Here the steps would be ^rks-ika, ’^mtJekhiha^ *rokkMlm, *rokhik.a, 
roMa, Compare diiliia = dukhia = dukkhia, from dukkhita. 

Thus we see that issetka^ o^ojjha, and roliika, alike as to form and 
meaning, might spring from the Skt. rksa. But it is more likely 
that rohia = Skt. rohita, and rojjha = S. rudhya. Compare Hindi 
rojA, white deer.” 

In Prakrit we find several variants of the same original. Thus 
Skt. ;pdtheya is represented by pfihijja, pfihejja, patthayana (P. L., 

1 55), patthenaya, pacchenaya, pecchenaya (H. D., iv. 24). 

IX. Vojjlia, Vojjhaka. 

We will take another of Hemacandra’s little equations — Vojjhao 
tattha ■vojjha-’melldh bh^rah” (H. D., vii. 80). 

Vojjliakct = vojjha-vaoMdi does not at first sight solve the difficulty. 
But recollecting that rojjha = rujjlia^ we may take wjjhaka to stand 
for mijjhaka, "We may get at the meaning of the Pkt. by a 
reference to PHL In Dlpavamsa, ix. 17, we find hujjhaka = vujj- 
haka, lighting,” from mtjjJiaj' which is another form of yijjha, from 
the stem of the verb yujjhati, we know that yijjka has the 

same meaning as Skt. y^cddhcc, so that vojjhamalla is merely a pra- 
kritism for malla-yuddha, wrestling, fighting,” and this must, oi 
course, he the meaning of vojjhaka as well as of vojjha. 

For vojjhaka^ in the sense of hlidra^ we must look for the etymo- 
logy in Skt. {r)iiyhaj' from to bear, carry. 

Compare Pdli vwyhati (TheragStha, i. 88)= Pkt. vullhal (see 
(Tatid., 341, 826, 1044; Spec, der Mya, f. 65 note). 

In Setabandha, iii. 54, we meet with duv-vojjlia. Hemacandra 
(Deci., vi. 122) has mada = vojjhS. = cibikii, a letter ; Hindi hojha = 
Marathi loja, a load. 

^ Cf. Sinhalese wal~aha (a bear) = zi>aZ-asa=waZ-«ssa, a wild bear. TfaZ is wild, as 
in wal-iira, hogs. 

Jaina-pht. has yujjhal and yujjhat forms that occur also in Seta. , ix. 63 ; xv. 47* 

Hy^jk 
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X. Vojjham. 

Vojjham atita (H. D., vii. 76) is perhaps to be referred to ■i.i/aiv- 
to pass away. Compare pa^hark/a (P. L., 186; H, P.j iv. 

(H* P*) iv. 20), tfjjhafia (H. D., i. 133), vjjiuira 
(Seta., p. 1 50, col. 2). 

In the sense of hhita, we might refer it to "^vyava-shlmL 

As a various reading for wjjai^ to be afraid, we have vojjlim. If 
the latter were quite assured, we might connect it with vyamdhyd. 
Compare Klli ujjlidyaM, 

XL Macolm. 

Majjhaha = (H. D., vi. 1 15) must be connected with the 

root mphs or mralcs, anoint, rub, to which we must refer xiin^n)acrlta 
(H. D., i. 125).^ Compare um- 7 nacchm vancati (H. D., i. 117; 
H. P., iv. 93). In H, D., i. 167, ummacchia (see mmiiacclmvia, 
H. D., i. 1 1 6) is explained by rusita and akala, probably from some 
confusion with ummucchia, from the root micrceh. In Seta., xi. 19, 
20, we find tmmaccha for = ^unmatsara. 

XII. Ayajjha. 

Ayajjlia vepate (H. D., i. 71 ; H. P., iv, 147) seems to stand for 
dvajjhati = Pilli vedhati, to tremble, from Skt. vyatt, through ^vyath- 
mti, ^vyadhyati. 

Ve-iddha (visamthula, H. D., vii. gs) = md-viddha ~ vi-^vedha, 
from vi + vycith, Ve-iddha, in the sense of dviddha == m-idddluf, 
from vi + vyadh, 

Nwahd% a substitute forpi,s* (H. P., iv. 185) = == nivya- 

dhati, while nivahdi (for na(;) = nivadhati (H. P., iv. 178). 

XIIL A-imchy SammucchanL 

Anaccha (?for anamcha = anvamch),<^^3/^^mc^ai‘( == s>Yeimch%d Amelia 
are among the substitutes for in H. D., iv. 1S7. 

In the first two we have the root amch^ (cf. amchia akrsta, 
H. D., i, 14), to draw, as in Jaina-pkt. c&mcM'yc? = akarsayati (Kal- 
pasutra, § 63), with the prepositions mm and ma (or apa). 

^ See H. P., vol. ii. p. 153. Pischel compares hojjat with MilratM hujnem, to 
startle. 

^ Ummacchatp asambaddham bhangt-bhanitaip krodha9ceti trayarthaip, ” 

® There is a variant reading, d^yamcha. 
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In H. D., i. 41, we have from the root dnch, drag, accUviaccM 
(v, L viyacchi), parasparam akarsana, ioi anchi-myancM\ the latter 
part of the compound may represent 

A-imchai must be referred to another root, most probably to 
wmcli, dmnchan^ (Cullavagga, v. 14, 3 ; vi. 2, i), 

as if from ^vrhch, to draw. In Suttavibhanga, i. p. 121, we have 
(winjancl e^^plained by akaddhana, and the verb dvifiji occurs on 
p. 127. In Jkt, V. p. 290, we find The conjunct 

consonants fij and mh are easily and often confounded in Pali (//. 
opunjito^ = opunchitoa5 Cullavagga, p. 322). 

There may have been two distinct roots, vrnj and vrneh. 

Anacchcd shows that rich passes into cch, and this is well illus- 
trated by the word sccmucchani, a brush or broom (H. D., viii. 27). 

Childers under sammajjcmi (Skt. sammarjani) quotes from the 
AbhidhS-napadipaka sammunjani^ as if it were merely a variant of 
the other, from the root marj» We ought no doubt to read samun- 
chani, from the root ^tnch, to clear up, glean. We have in Pilli 
samiinehaka, gleaning (J^t., iv. 66, 1 . 6), with the various readings, 
samwyaka, samucchaka. The Sinhalese musnd, a broom, represents 
an older ^sam-usnd, *hamusnd^ for samucclmd. Sinhalese s in mtisnd 
represents ncJi, cch^ but not nj or 7. 

[Compare Pdli 'p%incliaU} to sweep, wipe ; '^tidid.-punchant, a foot- 
towel (Theragfithd, 560). 

In Jaina-pkt. '^d.yt-y>'iinchana is a broom. 

In H. D., iv. 105, as substitutes for marj, we find puncha, pumsa, 
phusa, pusa. Cf, ava-pusia samghatita (H. D., i. 39). Sinhalese 
pisanawd = pusanawa, Marathi pus-nem show that punchai became 
(i) pucohal, (2) piissai^ and pusal. Compare Marfithi 

nem == Pali puccJiati.'] 

This tendency to assimilate nch to ccli is seen in the Jaina-pkt. 
verb sarmicclml = samunchati, to glean, sweep up. 

l^'o pihe nayava pamgune daram sunnagharassa sauijae ; 

Putthe na udahare v^yam ; samucche no samthare tanaip.” 

— (Sayagadamgasutta, I. ii. 3, 14, 129.) 

The ascetic should not close nor open the door of an empty house. 
Being asked (the way), he should not give a (misleading) reply. 
He should not sweep up grass (in order to take it away), nor spread 
it out (to make a bed). 

In Jaina-pkt. samucehe would also mean should cut up,’’ from the 


^ In Biv., p. 491, we find ponchate, to clean (sboes). 
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root diicl + samud, and the scholiasts thus explain the words, “ na 
6Y(OTMcc/ie tanam,” “ tathd na samucehindy§,t tmlni kacavaram ca 
pramarjanena ndpanayet.” 

The Jaina monks carried no instrument for cutting grass, and tlie 
reference in the lines quoted above is doubtless to the gleaning 
and sweeping-up of grass. It is also supported by the Pdli smnmt 
cJiaka, gleaning. 

Hemacandra (D., i. 49) has the curious form amrmmii-miici-am 
ahi paccuiam “ anugamanam.” . Does the first represent a Skt. 
’^alhh-anu-mnjitam (or -mjjitam), from the root mjl The second 
might come from ../i" with abhi-prati-ud, and represent an older 

ahlii^accfiiditcL 

There is an aU-paemai (H. D., i. 66 ) grhn^ti, agacchati, which 
Professor Pischel would refer to V^ + ^bhipra (H. D., iv. 163 ; 
iv* 209). 

But we should expect aliipacca-m = cihliipacccivai^ answering to 
if the root were cyii. 

Cyavati is in PMi and Jaina-prakrit cwvati (pp. ciita) ; ca-ai 
m^a; gex. ca-iUd = eyutvd), 

The root of ahipaccvai can only be cyu on the supposition that 
the verb is formed from the passive participle ahipaccu-a ^ alhi- 

pacmita. 

Lunch, ai^ Luko/L 

Sometimes mch {neh), represents an older kkh for k% Thus 
osimkhiya (H. D., i 1 59), explained by utpreksita, must be referred 
to the root sitrk% through *ava-sukkhita. 

In H. P.j iv. 105, hmicJim and hohm are given as substitutes for 
kars. The former goes back to Hueehai, Hukkhm, and ^luksati, 
from Skt. mks. 

In H. P., iv. 7I5 we find nilumchaij -zer-stampifen, which seems 
to be the same as nilluhchai in H. P., iv. 91. 

Liilmi = *lukhai = lukkJicti = luksati, from Skt. ruks. The adjec- 
tive Utlia (liiha), rough, is found in Buddhist- Sanskrit and Jaina-pkt. 
representing Skt, riiksa. As a verb, '' rubbed dry,” we find Mhiya = 
hlhdfa in Kalpasfitra, §61, explained in the commentary by htsita, 

Wehave dhomkhai (H. P., iv. 182), “touch/’ which appears to go 
back to dhikkhai, from dluks = tlrUk^ ; cf. ahilamkhai = abhilakkhati 
= abhilaksati. 

In P. L. we find mlaccJia, a eunuch, which Professor Blihler 
rightly refers to Skt. "^nairlaksa or ^nirlaksa, which are non-quotable 
forms. It represents nillacclia^ from the root lacch == lamh — lakMi = 
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laJcs, Pali lahklia and a mark In Theragiitlia, vers. 

437j 459, 44O5 we have nillacckati, to deprive of the marks of 
virilitv. The Com., p, 213, has Nillacchesi ti purisabh^vassa lac- 
chanabhut^ni bijakani niccha[re]si nihari.” 

Vami, to deceive (H. P.), is probably for vancai or mnchm, from 
Skt. 'vmiks or vCmcli^ wish, desire. 

In H. D.5 we find a-amkha (mib-sneh 4 ) = ; of. Skt. 

'vdnchd^ desire. 

XV. Karamart 

Karcmart (H. D., ii. 15) signifies a woman carried off by force. 
The plural, karcmari{y)o^ occurs in P. L., 106, and is referred by 
Professor Biihler to Skt. kammrgitd. This would produce kara- 
nii(y)ia or karamari(y)a. PcEi, however, has karamara^ a servant or 
slave taken in war (Jat., i. 155 ; iii. I47)* kas kami- 

marin} ‘'ein Gefangener.” The word is probably formed from 
kara, a gaol, with mar a, on the same principle as the modern Hindu 
formations kdra-hhdra^ business. 

Hala has a variant reading, kiri miri, 

XVI. Padi-ajjha-a. 

In Pali upajjha occurs for upajjhdya = u^ddliydya. H. D., vi. 3 1, 
has the curious form 'padi-agjlia{li)(i in the sense of upfidhyaya. 

U;pcijj]m would be represented in Pkt. by avajjha or mjjluL Com- 
pare for uposatha = upavastha. Padi-ajjhaka^ therefore, 

must be for an older ^pati-^vajjhaka = ^prati + upitdhyayaka. The 
Sanskrit ddliydyco becomes ajjlidya (Van, iii. 28), and not ajjha. 

We meet with avajjhdya (H. D., i. 39 (37) ) for upadhyaya, show- 
ing a confusion between ava and which we find elsewhere. 

Avi-ajjhd, navavadh^, paratantr^ (H. D., i. 77), cannot stand for 
d'-vi-ladhyd or dm-mdhyd, but for a-vi-ladhyd, not independent, 
tied, married,” or api-badhy^, connected, tied,” from the root Imidh, 
Pddi-ojjho yah pitrgrhat patigrham vadhum nayati ” (H. D., 
vi. 43). The first word is a puzzle ; does it represent pati-rajjha -- 
pati-paksa, the husband's friend ? 

XYll: Ahiddaya. 

Pl,iyalacch£, 190, has the very curious form aliiddctya, "tor- 
mented,” for which Professor Biihler offers no etymology. Its mean- 

^ It is given on the authority of Trik., 2, 8, 63, and is only a loan-word from, the 
Prakrit. 
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ing answers exactly to Skt. alliyardita, whicL oiiglit to be represented 
by ov (compare addita, and addita^ 

Imrt, from tixe root This migM become — (i) filiaddiya, 

(2) abiddaya. We find in H. D., i. 15, addanna, addana, akala, 
with wliicli we may compare Skt. 

XYlll, Aviya^ Ovipa. 

Where Pali has often i or % Pkt. has % as in dviya (P. L., 268), 
pierced^ stitched. Compare Plli dmda (llpnta), in dvuiasutfa 
(Diglia, ii. 84 ; Sum., i. p. 221). In P^li dvita and dvvta mean 
guarded, enclosed. There is a Marathi ov-nem, to stitch, thread, 
from the root The Jaina-pkt. has oviya, parikarmmita,” which 
looks as if it were connected with cmt-pri, with which would be 
related vyavata, v&vata, vfwada. But according to Hemacandra 
(P., i. 63) arpita becomes oppita, whence comes opiya, orAya (H. TX, 
i. 167) = fi,ropita. 

Compare Pali fastened, fixed, fitted. 

Arpita should also become in Pkt. appiya^ dpiya^ dviya. 

Professor Pischel compares Marathi op-nem, which is identical with 
Hindi opnfx, to polish.” As a noun, M. and H. have opa, polish, 
with which is connected Pkt. oppd^ polishing gems by means of 
a whetstone, &c. 

Compare Sinhalese opa-nagammd^ to polish ; opaya^ polish, opaivu, 
smooth. 

XIX. Oratta. 

OroMa (P. L., 198), split, torn, is referred doubtfully by 
Professor Biihler to the root rrase. But ava-wam would probably 
produce orihha ; compare virikka^ patita (H. D., vii. 64) ; rikhia, 
^atita (H. D., vii. 7); rittudia patita (H. D., vii. 8) = rikkiidia, a 
causal from the pp. of vrasc. 

PiMcrit has occasionally a for n and u for and it looks at 
first sight as if orntta w^ere a variant of onitta for orugga {ohtggn, 
orukka). 

Compare Pali vmtlcka and mutta. 

We also find uratta sphatita (H. D., i. 90), probably for oratta. 

We have tdlukka trutita (H. D., i. 92), which may be either 
from ^Imic or kip or Ivy {nij ) ; but 7 %kka and Htta, empty, are 
from ^rinCy as sikka and sitta are from fj sine* 

^ Compare mhlcaja = nikknjja (H. D., iv. 33), m^^am =: vallura ; »w» 7 mm. = nijjhara 
(H, B., iv. 26) ; blmmaiL = bhamai ; = (P. L., 201), undara, vndurn, 

for unduray a rat. 
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GompBsie ana-^rilcha, ava-rih^ = ksana-raHta, '^without leisure, 
busy ” (H. D., L 20), from rine, 

MkJca (H. D., vi. 6), sloka, is Sanskrit riJcsd, a mote ?. 

Omtta and umttab, bowever, seem regularly formed from the 
root rmryp ( ? a variant of rump, rup), cut, break. 

Rampdi (ramphai), taksnoti (H. D., vii. 3 ; E. P., iv. 1 94). This 
root exists in Marathi, omj?-nem, to strip off, scrape, scratch. We 
also find ommpiya in P. L., 198, with the meanings of nasta and 
akr&nta (H. D., i. 171). In the first sense orampiya is the causal 
of am^ramp^ but in the second mp = m6, and is perhaps to be 
referred to the root ramhh, to go. 

Compare vihimpia, from the root hibh. In H. D., i. 1714 
oddampia = odampia = ommpiya t 

Samrd-ia = nipista (H. D., viii. 10) stands for sam-Tctp-ia = 
sa'in-ramp-ia ? See H. P. 

This substitution of m in the place of a long vowel is seen in 
Sinhalese kunibct = Izuppct = Mipa ; Pali uliimpct — uluppa = udiipa ; 
Pkt. ndlampia = ndddpita = ^krandita (H. D.^ iv. 24). Compare 
too nmndia ^ nddita, simharuta (H. D., iv. 19). So viddamdia, 
^ippimdm (H. D., vii. 70) nasta, represent respectively m-dddia for 
viddlita ^ (or vidarita) ; vi-pidita or vipidclita. Ldlamma (akrandita 


H. D., vii. 2y')=^ldldpita, 

The cerebral d may, of course, represent I or 7\ Occasionally we 
find the dental d becoming r or L As for r and they are frequently 
interchanged. Compare P^li dldriJm = Skt. firalika, a cook. In 
'the Divyavadana, 285, L 25, uhlM-ayati, is rendered by *'to cook,” 
i This seems to point to a Pkt. root, rM (ral, IE), from J rdclh, MarMii 
' Tddli-nm% cook.” Compare Pkt. hcdi-dm for luiritdlcu 

A-radAa (vilapita) H. D., i. 7 4. = d-lcdita ; Pali veluriya = Pkt. 
\velulm (H. D., vii. 77) = Skt. vaidurya. 

Ava-ddh-ia (H. D., i. 47) iit-krusta may be connected with 
^ Hindi u 4 dhu% to reprove. 

UlkidJia^ H. D., i. 100 =^%id’-ruUm. Compare Tlddariya^ P. L, 
; 181; H. D., i. 78 with udddliya^ P, L., 178; H. P., iv. 125; 
:■ odddlai, H. D., i. 1 66. 

j; UlMria^ P. L., 117; H. P., iv. 116 =udddria. See vi(d)uria, 
;:H, D.j vii, 72 from [Probably H.’s Idra in nilliira,^ &c., is 

copied from the compounds]. 

5 In H. D.j i. 1 1 we find “amkiam tatha avarmndiam parirambhah.” 

^ Vi»1iria nasta (H. D., vii. 72)=vidUrita=(? yildrita) = vidarita, a causal of a root 

1 0wrj “ split.” We see I for d in Sinhalese molokt mcM, for Skt. nirdnka, PjUi mudiika. 
If ^ Of course Mrai might be a causative of 14 with suffix (causal) ra. 
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The root oi avar-nirridita is not tvom readh ov To/iiibh, but from 
Incl^ '' to adhere/’ so that ava-rumdia =5= ava-rnddm, ava-riuiia = ava- 
Indita. 

P. L., 1685 has embrace/ This interchange of 

r and I explains alamamjulay ?dasyavS,n (H, D, i 46). It seems to 
be equivalent to/^ana-lamj -Ilia = a 4 anjula, *a-rahj-uk, ^^disinclined 
(to work), idle/’ from the root mnj; compare the use of Bkt. vi-'raFiJ^ 
to be indifferent to.” Marathi has vi-rarnguldj play ; ” m^mmguU 
nem, to be idle.” 

Sinhalese tola springs from tnnda = tonda = toda. Old Sinhalese 
“ wood/’ is probably for 

Compare Pkt. hamdura—kd.Mux% Madia = (H. D.j ii. 8), 

t^ a crane.” The Skt. is karatu>:(i) ha/rahi, (2) hdnda, (3) Mdum, 

Pkt. Jmmida == kuruda = kurula = Skt. Mura (H. D. ii, 63). 

= khinna (H. D., i. 102), represents iit~tapita, while 
nttammia must be referred to %d4dmyati, (See P. L. 180.) 

XX. Osaddlia, 

Osaddlia (2, L., 194), thrown down,” appears correctly in II. D. 
as osuddha. See Setubandha. 

S. Goldschmidt refers it to the root siidh ; but sumWi is not 
uncommon in Pali, and is met with in Buddhist-Sanskrit. See 
Mahavastu, p. 14, 1 . 2; JiU., iii. p. 185; Petavattha, hi. i. 7, 8. 
The Dh^tupatha has qiobli^ qmnlh^ in the sense of “hurting, injuring:” 
“pubhati, pobhathe himsay 4 ca.” See P. W. s. v. pubh, 3,- J. P, T. 
Soc., 1884, p. 296. 

In Setabandha we find %i8uml)hm corresponding to Pali nisumNiati. 
Thendgatha, v. 302. 

The Com. explains “ bhumiyam nisumbheyyam ” by “ pathaviyam 
pS-tetvfi bddhana-vijjhan^dincl vibMhissfimi.” The Com. to Peta- 
vattha, p. 89, has the following note on “ bhumiyam patisumbhitii 
ti (iii. I, 8): Pupate patitS, vija jighacchadidukkhena thiUum 
asamattha - bhavena bhumiyam patita. Tattha va gatatthanam 
ghasadinam akbhena chinnasa hutvk kenaci patimukham sumhhitd 
patita viya bhumiyam patit^, ti attho.” It occurs, also in Jaina-pkt. : 
“Dhademti pahadeinti ca hanamti vadhamti taha nisumhharftti'^ 
(Snyag., ii. i, 5, p. 263). See Gatidavaho, 1 . 123, where nisimihanta 
is explained by ^hanyam^na. 

— prerayanti ; — bhramayanti. See H. D. 

i. 48 ; H. P. iv. 79. Compare md-dhddaviya in Aus. Erz. in 
Mfihfirashtri, iii. 4.] Paiyalacchi, 194, has nisyddha, “ thrown down.” 
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See H. P, ir. 268. The Com. to the Snyagadamga-sutta has the 
following note on the passage quoted ahoye : — - 

NisumhhamMti kuk^tiMyam grihitya bhuman patayamti ad- 
fa omukham.” 

We find siddha (H. D., yiii. 30), parip^tita. Is this for siiddlia 
or does it belong to the root srhli. We also find simda — sidda ? 
siddha = inotita in H. D., yii. 49. 


XXI, Appci]ici% AppdJm. 

Hemacandra (F., iy. 180) mentions apiodlia'i as a substitute for 
samdi<;i. Appdhiya, '' pointed out, shown/’ (P. L. See H. D,, i. 

39, i- 37 )-) 

AppdJm, “teach, show/’ is the causal form. See H 41 a, y. 634; 
Setl., X. 75 ; xi. 37. 

The Sanskrit scholiasts explain these terms in yarious ways — by 
adhyapay, abh^sh, &c. S. Goldschmidt considered appdJiiya to be. a 
reflex of the Skt. ‘^dvydhrta, through the intermediate steps "^apvdhia, 
^ahhCthia. Professor Weber rightly objects to this identification, 
and would refer it to Skt. ahliydhar^ which would giye dlhiJiia, 
dldliia, but not, I think, appdhia. 

Two etymologies of appdhei suggest themselyes ; one from Skt. 
^dspdgayati = '^dixissei = dpdlui = appdhei. Marathi has the verb 
pdh-mm, ‘^to look, see/’ from pIsa (H. D., iv. 18 1 ; cf. ava-pdsa'i^ 
passati, H. D., i. 59). 

[ Uppdhcda, “ longing,” in P. L., 242, is referred by Professor Bithler 
to Skt. *ut4-pac, to look for. But H. D., i. 136, has vxvdJialam, 
autsukyain, dvesyam. This would require a Skt. "^udA^dha-la from 
vAldlia^ having the arms raised either as in the act of imploring or 
of attacking.] 

The other and more likely source of the word may be found in 
Skt, dprdtliayaii^ to spread abroad, divulge, show. This would 
appear in Pkt. as appdhei without any phonetic difliculty, and with- 
out resorting to any hypothetical forms. This etymology is sug- 
gested by the somewhat rare P§;li noun vyappatha ( = Skt. ^mjdpratha), 
one of the synonyms of v^c&, gira, udirana, ghosa, in Dharmma- 
sangani, p. 143). Compare Skt. prathd^ fame, renown ; Sinhalese 
pd-nawd^ to show, display, which cannot be referred to pac. 

In Suttanip^ta, y. 158, we find khina->ryaf)pa^^ 7 ^^£K, which is ren- 
dered “harsh spoken” by Professor Pausboll, though “defamer” 
would perhaps be equally correct. 
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XXII. Uddiya-pdsa, 

There is a very difficult verse in H 41 a, 787, p. 428 

“ Uddiya-pasam tanachan 

(n)a kamdarain nihua-samthiyl vakkliam, 

Juhadiva parihara ^ 

mukaiaetta sariyam kala . . r 

Tlie editor says, Ich weis Hiermit gar nichts zii macken/’ 

The reading of the MS. is uncertain with i^egard to kamdarain, 
samthiya, and sariyam. With x^espect to 'iiddiya-'pdsam^ we see 
that it is an adjective compound, being an epithet of some neuter 
noun (nom.) in the first line of the verse. Uddiya-pdsa would be 
good Pali for '' beset with snares.’’ The verb udcleti or oddcti is used 
(with pasa and jffia) in the sense of to day a snare, set a trap, cast 
a net. Compare Anguttara, L xxiv. 4 ; JS.t., ii. 52, 153, 183, 238. 
The phrase “ luddo pS.sam iv’ oddiya ” (like a trapper setting a 
snare) occurs in TheragathS., v. 73. 

Taiihaya tiddito loko ” (the world is encased by lust), Samyutta, 
i 78, vol. i. p. 40). 

It would be good Pali to write in prose — Udditapfisam tinac- 
channamd ked^raxn = a paddy-field covered with herbage (and) 
beset with snares. 

Kamdara means a pit, cavern, glen, and would hardly be used to 
denote an elephant-pit or a paddy-field. 

Am-di-a ( = uddita), in H. D., i. 2 1 , is explained by khinna. It 
is from the root di^ to spend, waste. Compare Marathi iid-nein, to 
fiy, leap; ud-vinem, to scatter, waste. 

Avadi is properly to fly down, and in a causative sense might 
come to mean to scatter, spread (a net). The Mahavasta has ol'hfat% 
to fly down. The Sinhalese ata-wanawa goes back to “^^itta-wanawa 
or "^iilla-wanawa for Pali uddayati. 

Parihara muhamettam = P&ii parihara mukha-mattam = (parihara 
bhojanamattam), observe moderation of mouth, be moderate in 
regard to food.” This is the motto of the verse. 

For kala we ought perhaps to read Jcalahha. We are enabled 
by the aid of Pali to get some meaning out of Ilala’s difficult 
verse. The young elephant and leader of . the herd wants to leave 
his native haunts (the Vindhyas; see v. 788) and to gorge on 
the cultivated rice in the paddy-field. He is warned that the 
rice-field has snares laid in it, and the vicinity is guarded by 
those lying in wait for wild elephants. The leader of the herd 
i Compare tinaocliannakaba in “ Sakuntala,” ed. Williams, p. 208. 
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isj therefore, bidden to observe moderation in eating, and to be 
circumspect. 

Verse 790 contains an allusion to an elephant-liunt. Tlie caiipasa 
in this verse probably refer to the sides of the paddy-field in verse 

787. 

’XXlll. AvalidsiM. 

In Hala, V. 693, p. 349, amhdsini occurs for mahdsini (the 
nose-rope or bridle of a bullock). In H. D., i. 46, we amydsi-iyt 
== nasa-rajju. 

= llsa-rajju (sic) in S., is a crux which Professor Weber 
has to leave unsolved* It reminds one of MarS^thi vesana, the nose- 
bridle of a bullock. Can it be for avaseniki,, from si^ to bind? 
Compare avaydna (H. U., i. 24) == amcldna ( = fikarsana-rajju), from 
the root dd^to bind; MarS,thi, ddvana, a rope ; Skt., ddmani^ a rope 
for tying cattle. 

Professor Weber does not suggest any etymology for avaMsini^} 

As a long vowel is often used instead of a conjunct consonant, 
amhdsini is the same as avalcassini = avalmrsini, from the root kars, 
draw, drag. Compare Marathi hdsara^ bullock-reins ; hasani^ a tie, 
cord ; hasnem^ to bind tightly ; Hindi hasnd, to tie. 

The root krs or kars takes different forms in the various PrS,krit 
dialects. Prom the passive participle we have the well-known stem 
hacldli ; but from hrs we obtain has ; in Jaina-pkt. dha$a% uhhasdi, 
whhasaJi ; hus (kos) in Jaina-pkt. nhhosa, ukkosia. Compare ahlmsdi, 
tihhisai, as substitutes for gam in H. P., iv. 162. 

From hwrs we have hass in Pali oJchassa ^ and hanis in iihhdnmti 
= uhhasseti or uhhdseti — ut-fcarshayati. 

The root ghas has several forms : Pali gliamsati, Jaina-pkt gJiasat, 
ghamsai', gMsai (ef, Marathi glidsnem, ghains-nem ghasal-nem) j 
Pkt. glias^ gMis, gJiis in Pari-hattana, nihaUlia ; gliusalcvi (H. D,, 
ii. I lo [108]; ugghiisdi (H, P., iv. 108). Compare ’E.mdA gliasnd, 
to rob ; glmsd, a blow. Sinhalese gaha-nawd, to strike, beat. 

Kmvmdi^ “ to cntP 

The root hal<p^ originally to trim,” is represented in Pali by the 
causal haypeti^ to cut (J^t., ii. 99 ; iii. 298). Compare Marathi 
hdp-nemj Sinhalese kap-^anawd^ to cut. In Prakrit this root occurs 

^ Ava-ydsini might, of course, be for ava-p^sint, from to bind. See Ava-ydsai, 
to embrace, H. D., iv. 

2 Cf, Pkt. am-yaddhafiict^imdh^tSi, H. D., i. 43. Pali avakaddbati, to remove. 
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much disguised in Jcanwim, to cut. It is not easy, at first sight, to 
see how it has come from kalp ; but the root jalp appears in Pkt. 
as jamp for japp {cf, simpcvi = sippai = sificati), so kcdp might be- 
come (i) kapp, (2) kamp (3) kmnm. With this change we may 
compare the Punjabi stem limna = limla = lippa from ^lip. See 
Beames, iii. p. 59. We have, too, tlimipaiov thippa (li. D.jiv. 140) 
from ^ trp) (Var., viii. 12). 

In H. D., iv. 3, it is stated that for upa-f-bhuj kammavwi may be 
used. This is of course the causal of halp formed from the new 
stem, and answers to Skt. kalpayati, 

XXV. Khmnmaij to goy 

The Pkt. liammai (H. D., i. 74) corresponds to Pfili gJurmmaii ?, 
but we also find a root, jham, to go, in ujjhamcvnaj ojjkmnima 
pahiyana (H. D., i. 103), which may be connected with Skt. 
jhmnpa and jhampd, springing, leaping (see H. P., iv. 16 1). 
There is, too, a root khammia^ probably from kliainb^ which rests 
on the authority of the Dhatupatha, and occurs in the curious com- 
pound ada-khammm anuvajjai (K, D., i. 41), to follow, look after. 
The prefix ada is here the Marathi particle ada (half) used in the 
sense of sub, minor, like Skt. ami, as ada-kkmu^ a subordinate 
work ; ada-lxmu, half- worn ; ada-khaUnem, to stumble, falter. We 
find it in the Pkt. verb adci-itjjliia == pu-rvishkjii^ (H. D., i. 41), 
from ada-{v)iijjha/i, to play the hero. Compare mjiha — yajiha, 
fighting. 

We also find %mi in iirw-sollwi (H. D., i, 108); 

phiinUa = vinipjitita praganta and orwnmdti ? = mni-mdti udvati 
(^)?6«c& = praludthita (H. D., i. 117), ulu-kasia (H. D., i. 115). 
Urii’-, idu-, seem to have the force of ud, and may represent Skt. 
urdhvam, above. Compare Sinhalese uda, above, upper (ud in in- 
scriptions, as ud-galu, the upper hill). 

The prefix kii appears to have the force of m in hokkMia (PL D., 
35 ); ko{]c)dsai — kaMsdi vikasasi (H, D., ii, 50); kojjhana== 
hii-jjharia apurita (H. D., ii. 5 o) for m-jjliarita ?. 

Many nouns have this prefix, probably from old verbal compounds 
with vi. Of. Skt. kii-dddla — ku-ddla^ a spade or hoe, from 
dal, split; Imdigci, axe, from (ri^), tear; Pkt. ktidiinca^t — 

vid'iincdt 

^ The explanation (go-dtana, bhami-d^rana) given by the Hindu lexicographers 
shows that they probably connected it with the root dul or dar. 
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XXVL Vdcanaha. 

¥yntpatti has Y^ana, a kind of sweetmeat, and this is registered 
in the P. W., together with vdyanaka, a kind of pastry. These are 
no true Sanskrit forms, but loans from the Prakrit vdyanciy '^dyanaya^ 
a present of food = prahelaka, prahenaka. 

Childers has not any corresponding term, but we vdcanahi 
in Jfit. iii. 171, in the sense of present: — 

^^Ath' ekadivasam ekasm^ gam& manussa ^gantvi. brahmana- 
vdcanaka'tthkj^ 4 cariyam nimantayimsu. So Karandiyam mlnavam 
pakkositv^: tS.ta, aham na gacchimi, tYam ime pahcasate roanave 
gahetv£i tattha gantya vdcanahdni paticchitv^ amhfikam dinna-kottlia- 
sam ahfira ’ti pesesi.” 

We find soWii’Vdeaha in Milinda, p. 309. 

Professor Weber has a long note on these words in Hala, p. 120- 
1 2 1 . He is inclined to connect them either with fdmna or opdyana. 
The P^li shows us that the right reading is vdcanaka, and signifies 
(i) a present, (2) a present of food. 

For prahenaka and the lexicographers and scholiasts 

are the only authorities. Frahenika is no doubt the original form 
(see Divyavadana, p. 13, 1 . 26; 258, 19), and refers to some choice 
food ; hence the expression prfinitani prahenakani.’' See Childers, 
s.v. pahenaka. He has not registered the noun pahioia (not in Skt. 
dictionaries), which occurs in Sum., i. p. 78 : — 

PaAma-gamanam vuccati gharagharam pesitassa khuddaka-ga- 
inanam/' 

XXVI Sihca. 

Siha% one of the substitutes for kdnks^ to desire (H. P., iy. 192 ; 
see H. D., viii. 32), cannot be referred to sprli. S. 

Goldschmidt has shown that Pkt. dsamghwi comes from d^ams 
(cf, Pali dsimsdy wish, hope, with Pkt. asamghfi = icch^, H. D., i. 
76), through ^dsamJicti, In the same way ginis or gis would give 
siJia/t for sinhai. 

Ahcci, to desire, is probably a denom. from the noun dgd^ wish, 
desire. 

H for s is seen in hanai == pmoti (H. D., viii. 5 5, i. 62) ; hamja-a 
— samjaka (H. D., viii. 61); hallappa = salli,pa ; hakkocldha (H. D., 
vii. 60) = ^sakkhoddha = samkhuddha, from sam + ksubh. 

The form kahhutta (for sS.-khutta ?) == ut pfitita (H. D., viii. 60) 
= utksipta (H, D., iv. 144; P. L., 82), pulled out, thrown up, may 
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come. Hahlwddlia or sakkoddha is merely another way of writiiio- 
for samkhoddha or sa^m 

We find sA^aUm (P. E., 233 • H. P., iv. 82) for samghattita ; 
sdliarai{^. D., Yiii, 27) = samliarati. Of. J aina-pkt. sdhattu = sainli- 
ritya, not from nt + ksip, but from sam + ksip, or perhaps from 
khapp, the stem of the passive of kmhh (see H. D., viii. 64). 

S. Goldschmidt refers -khulta to khariy through the passive stem 
kJmpp. 

JdKNl, UddayUddJmmai, 

We can sometimes check the Pkt. forms by a comparison with 
the Pali and Jaina idioms. Thus udda in H. D., i. 123, is explained 
by jalam^nusa and kakiida. The former is evidently a blunder, 
as udda is not '^ mer-man/’ but is the equivalent of Pglli udda. Skt. 
%dm, by some authorities explained as a crab/' by others as an 
“ otter.” There is no doubt that the latter meaning, as in PS,Ii, is 
the true one— the otter frequenting in past times, as now, Iioles in 
the banks of rivers. 

The second use of = kakuda shows that it is for mlya^ from. 
Ski, %bdaya. 

Uddhamta^ in Kalpasutra, Jin., | 39, is explained in the Com- 
mentary by Uddhdmt, The correct meaning seems to be “ blowing 
up, arising,” from the root dhmd or dham. All the compounds in 
Pkt. but one are formed from the base dlumiy but ud+dJimd gives 
rise to uddhuonM^ always employed with the meaning of “to fill.” 
See P. L.; H. P., iv. 169 ; H. D., L, 1 17 ; "Var., viii, 32. Compare 
Marathi dumdumita, filled out, distended. 

In Pali uddhitmdta keeps the original signification of blown u|) 
(with air or wind), swollen.” 

In Setubandha, i. 8, the causal of luldhuma^i seems to mean “ ex- 
tinguish.” The commentator K. explains uddkumdia = uddhmdpiUf 
by purita. R. has the following note : — “ Uddhmdpita utdhamu- 
payitum nirvanikartum S,rabdhum.” 

I have already pointed out that in P41i and Biiddhist-Sanslmt 
niddMpita, “ expelled, put out, removed,” is, as shown by the various 
readings, confused with nihhdpita. But niddh^pita = niddhavit<a 
from nir + dh^v (cans.). In the case of Pkt. uddhumdvia there is 
no such confusion, and saliluddhumiia should be rendered “ filled 
with water.” If the quarters of the submarine fire were filled with 
water, the fire would be extinguished. 
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Reavdiy Ollwiddi, 

VoT miLC in H. P., iv. 91, we find the substitntes wmz., 

and dhamsdcla. The first may be compared with 'PkM from 

iissineati, to bale out, empty (J^t, i. 497; fi- 7 ^ ; iv. 16)} We 
find ussihlca given in H. D. with the meaning of titksipta. There 
must have been the intermediate steps of '^uk-kMpta^ '^"ulckhitta^ 
^ucehitta, 

Reavdi stands for recami = Tecayat% the causal of rinc. In P. L., 
193, we have reyaviya, emptied. In H. D., vii. 1 reavia is 
explained by ksinikrta. Compare Hindi u-licnct (u-ricna), to bale 
out. Dhams Mai is formed from dlimms, with the causal suffix 
-aVfe or -diet. See P. L., 192, with Professor BiihlePs remarks. 
Compare Marathi dhasalnem, to give way. There is a Marfithi ti-sap- 
nem, to bale out, which probably represents an older ussipp>nem {cf. 
simpai, sippa% for sincati, H. D., iv. 95). We find u-p)an‘-nem, to 
winnow, for avct-pH. Compare Pkt. upimniya^ winnowed (P. L., 
187), which is a variant of oppiiniya or opuniya^ usually referred to 
ut + pii. 

A for u is seen in Marathi u-dlial, bestrew = Skt. dMdctyati + ava. 
See note on Oratta. 

In H. P., iv. 265 olundai and %llunddi are given as substitutes 
for mrie. 

In the P. L. we find a root hmd, to plunder, a Pkt. variant lunt\ 
luth.^ Cf. Hindi lutn 4 , to be plundered ; M. lutnern, to plunder, strip. 

There is also a root land (which Benfey refers to ^yiad) in 
aland, oland, to throw up or out. Compare rmij and ranj, nmp 
and m^np, &c. 

Dhamkharasesa. 

Dliamhlmraseso vi hu mahu-arena mukko na malai-vidavo (H^la, 
75 5, P-41 1)- 

Professor Weber says, dhamkhara ist mir ganzlicli diinkel.” 
There is no such Pkt. word as dhamkhara. 

The meaning of the verse seems to be this : the bees frequent 
the malati branch, but abandon the dhamkarasa stalk, Dhamkha 
is the ordinary Pkt. for Skt. dhvdmksa, a crow (see P. L., 44 ; H. 
D., iv. 13); Pali dhaiika =: (Jat., ii. 208; TheragS,tha, v. 

IS, P-21). 

^ Compare Sinhalese i-hi-naw&, to bale out, scatter, for u-si-nawd. In H. D., 
i. 142, we have H-mlckia^umhhia vi-mukta. 

- In H. D., i. 119, pra^u?Aiia=virecita. 
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piiamkharasa seems to be the name of a plant like dhvdmksa — 
'iidsa (cf. our crowfoot). Dhamkharasa + isa = the stalk of the Dh° 
plant. Isa = issa (see H. D.), = P§,li M, related to Skt. Mka, stem, 

^stalk. 

Here there is evidently a strong contrast (i.) between the mean 
cmo-setp plant and the beautiful ; (2.) between the stalks of 
the former and the boughs or branches of the latter. The bees, of 
course, neglect the one and frequent the other. 

Bosdnat 

Bostmwi is one of the substitutes for marj^ rub, in H. P., iv. 150. 
We have roscmiya polished in P. L. 224. Eosdndi marsti, H. D., 
vii. 12. It appears to be a causal form, and is a variant of wsHiIa 
or wsdda, from the root r€% Ms, to adorn. It meant originally (i) 
to beat, pound ; (2) to hurt, kill Jaina-pkt. has lusai, to attack. 
(AyS;rahga-sutta, i. 8, 3, 3). 

liCisdldll, P, L., 237. 

Sam-d 7 ia,^ one of the substitutes for Ihioj, seems like a causal of 
9am in the sense of to appease (one’s appetite). 

Smn-drdi, H. P., iv., a substitute for smn + d + 7mc is also from 
the root of pam in the sense of to purify, cleanse. 

Pamgdi, 

Pamga is one of the substitutes for in H. P., iv. 9. Bearing 
in mind that pumscti pusdi pussdi, and aTiiguUhi, a veil, is for, 
a-gunthi, a veil, we see that pamgcd = pdgm = paggm, a short form 
of paggcmlidti, from pra + grab. 

¥ov p^amgm ~ paggal we may compare Sinhalese, udmigti, proud, 
haughty, with Skt. udagra; P^li udagga, high, elated. E. Mliller 
(Anc. Ins. in Ceylon) has tida^iga, height, with which he compares 
Maled. uchi, sky. 

Sinhalese, polangd, a terrible venomous snake = Skt, punoidga 
through "'^ponagga, *polagga; Pkt. silippa, from pitpa 

(H. D., viii. 26).^ 

Other consonants are occasionally nasalised in this way, as Sinha- 
lese, kiimla ( = Vmhha = ’^kioppa) = Skt. Mpa ; P 41 i idumpa = Skt. 
ndupa, a raft; Hindi, uncd — VLCK^, high.^ 

^ It may be for smi-anhai (from §am + a§i?^ti) samannai=samanaL 

^ Cf . Martthi kumpa = Skt. Mpa. 

® Skt. kalevra, a dead body = Pkt. haliip^a, for kaitwa, halibba. 
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Cilia. 

Cilia, Mia, H. D., iii. io = Skt. and P 41 i boy, slave. 
Cilia = cela = ceda. Compare old Sinhalese salaya = calaya = ‘^cetaha, 
a servant. 

Cimcai. 

Cimca-i-a (P. L., 85) mandita is probably from a cad or cand, to 
adorn, and represents a Skt. ^cancadita. 

See eimca-a% H. D., iv. 1 1 5. Cimcillai seems to be a frequenta- 
tive of a denominative verb cillai, from citra. Of. Skt. adorn, 
while cimcai = ciccwi = eittryati = citryati = ridai seems to represent 
an older lilai from a noun lild, grace. Gf. PS.li UUid ; Marathi Uld ; 
Skt. Uld, grace, skill. 

Oimca-ia calita (H. D., iii. 13) for original *eancadita = cancaMta. 
Compare Marathi c^car-nem, to reel, stagger ; Skt. cancala. 


Ciddavia. 

Giddavia ==mrnkgita (H. D., iii. 13; P. L., 188) represents an 
earlier "^cidapita ?, for ^ctrapita, the causal of a root cir, in Hindi 
circt, a crack ; Marathi cila, a sudden spurting forth (as of milk) ; 
ciraknem, to rend with a sound. 

Ciddavia would probably mean to tear up, destroy entirely, so as 
to leave nothing remaining. 


Pamta — Pranita. 


^‘Muni monam samMaya dhu^ie kammasariagam. 

Pamtam [ca] luham sevanti virS, sammatta-damsino.” 

(Ayaramga-sutta, i. 2, 5,^6; i. SSj^S)- 
Professor Jacobi gives the following rendering of the foregoing 


passage : — 

A sage adopting a life of wisdom should treat his gross body 
roughly. The heroes who have right distinction use Quean and 
rough food/* 

Dhune kamma-sariragam corresponds to PMi dhune kanima- 
sarirakam ” = should get rid of his body of Karma.” Compai 
Ayar., i. 4, 3, § i ; and Suyagadamga-sutta, L 15, 22, p. 55^ 
dhune purvakadam kammam, navam vk vi na kuvvati” (See A-jkr 
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i. 4, 2, where we have “ dhiune samassayam ”). Here d]mrie = 
dhiiniyat, apanayet. 

In Pali we find “ dhunati papake dhamine” = ]ie shakes off (0?* 
gets rid of) evil conditions (Theraglth^i, v. 2, p. i). 

With respect to the Jaina text quoted above, Professor Jacobi 
has the following remarks: “These words apparently form a 9loka, 
though the third pada is too short by a syllable ; but this can easily 
be corrected by inserting pamtarn luham ca sevainti. The 
commentators treat the passage as prose ” (Jaina SiitrS-s, S. B. E., vol. 
xxii. p. 26). 

The difficulty does not altogether consist in the omission of a 
syllable, but in the employment of pamta as here used in the sense 
of “ mean or poor,” a signification not found in classical or Bud- 
dhist Skt., Plili, the literary Prakrits of Mia, Setiibandha, &c., or 
in the modern Hindu dialects. 

Pcmiita represents, of course, Skt. pfdnta^ “ border,” whence Pali 
panta (i.) border; (2.) remote, distant. Compare “ Sevetha 
Mm senMni” (Samyutta, vi. 2, 3; Suttanipata, v. 72, p. ii ; 
Theragfi;thfi, v. 142, p. 20 ; Milinda, p. 402). “ PantamM ssi,jmPi- 

sane ” (J&t., iii. 524. See Anguttara, iv. 138,2). 

In Buddhist-Sanskrit, prdnta is not uncommon, and its use agrees 
closely with that of the Pali “ Prc^riM-cayanfisanabhakta ” 

(Divyfivad§.na, p, 188, 1 . 15; see i^ 2 , l. 2 i); ‘^prdnta-qa>jm'dsmvi>- 
sevin (ibid., p. 312, 1 . 8—9). “ Prant§,ni ^ayan^sanSni ” (ibid., p. 

344, 1. 10). 

In the above quotations we get no trace of the sense of mean ” 
or “ rude,” though, of course, the distant or remote seats and beds 
would be but poor affairs. In Jaina-prS.krit, as far as the commen- 
tators go, pamta seems to have the signification of “mean, poor: ” 
“ Amta caraga . , . pamta caraga luha caraga . . . amtaharfi 
pamtdhdfd . . . amtajivi pcmM jivi ” (Suyogad., ii. 2, 72, pp. 758™ 
7S9). Compare also Suyogad., i. 15, 15, p. 547, where the first 
amta is employed in the sense of “ a poor state : ” “ Amtfini dhira 
sevamti tena amtakara ih^t.” The DipikS. has the following 
note : — “ Amtan amta prdmtdMrdn sevamti virastena samstlrasycV 
mtakaraste.” The Tikfi is somewhat fuller : — “ Arntfin paryaratfin 
vigayakasayatrisnay^Is'tatparikarman§,rthara udyS,nMinam Hhaarasya 
vamta-pramt^dmi dhir^ mah^satv^ visayasukhanisprihah sevamti 
hhyasyamti tena c§,mta-pr^mt§,bhyasanenamta karfih samsfirasya 
ksayakarino bhavamti.” 

In Kalpasfitra (Jaina, | 17) we &n.&. papfita (and amta) applied to 
kula (family) : — 
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'‘ Jail naiii araliamtii va cakkavatti vi; . . . amta-knlesu va 
|)amjf(:*^-knlesu va daridda-kulesu va . . . ayaimsii vl ayaimti va 
ayMssamti va’’==For it never kas happened, nor does it happen, 
nor will it happen, that Arhats, Qakravartins . . . should be born 
in low families, mean families, poor families . . . (Sac. B. of the 
E., vol. xxii. p. 225). 

According to Buddhist authorities, a Buddha could not be born 
in an obscure or out-of-the-way place ; and a similar rule held good 
for the Jaina Arhats ; hence Mahavtra was born in the Brahmanical 
(and best) part of the town of Kundagntme. 

The epithet pamta therefore defines the iocality of the kula or 
family (and not the condition), so that it would be possible to take 
pamta here in its older sense of “border;^’ a border or frontier family 
being in reality equivalent to a mean or poor family. In fact, 
j^uui^n-kula has much the same meaning as Pali _pa6m%te-visaya ( = 
pratyanta-visaya) in Saddhammopfi-yana, v. xi. 

So much, then, for the original signification of pamta (in pamta- 
kula), which might have acquired the secondary meaning of " mean 
or rude.’* But while this is not at all unlikely with regard to its 
employment with kula, it is not so easy to see how it has, against 
older and widespread usage, become associated with lulm — (i) rough, 
coarse, as applied to food ; (2) used also substantively in the sense 
of coarse fare,” ‘‘hard life” (samyama), and even one who lives 
the hard life of a mendicant, bhikkha.” Compare the following 
passages, where Utlia ( = lukkha = rukkha) is employed in Jaina-pkt. 
in the senses above mentioned. 

Atha javittha, Wienam'' (Ayar., i. 8, 4, § 4) ; Aha, luJckha- 
desie bhatte” (ibid., i. 8. 3, § 3) ; Tamha, luhdo parivittasejja ” 
6, 5, § 3). 

“Suram mannati ..appanani yava Mhara na sevae” (Siiyagad., i, 

3, I, § 3, p. i6i). 

'^Virata carissaham mkhham'' (ibid., i. 4, i, § 25, p. 239). 

“ Nikkimcane bhikkhii su je garavam hoi salogaganii” 

(ibid., i. 13, 12, p. 497). 

The note in the DipikS, is as follows : — BS^hyarthena niskimcano 
hhiksuh su-ruksa-jivi valla-cana “kkdii-prdQntdkdTd eamhhuto pi 
kapcid gauravapriyo.” 

“Aham amsi bhikkha Ifihe” (ibid., ii. i, 10, p. 578. See also 
i. I, 60, p. 605-606 ; iL 2, 72, p. 75 S- 7 S 9 )- 

Here the Jaina lUha corresponds to Skt. ruksa or Hlcm^ and is 
common in P^li and Buddhist Sanskrit. (See Academy, August 
12, 1890.) 
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In Pali, however, luhha is never associated with pinta (as 
regards food), but with iKmita (dressed, cooked, delicate). Coin- 
pare the following uses of the term : — 

Jarasigalo bhojanam patilabhitva na vicinati Wcliam vii panitcuji 
viiti” (Milinda, p. 395). 

Fanitam yadi vfi hikham appani va yadi va bahnin.” 

“ Yapanattham abhunjimsu agiddha nadhimucchita ” (Theragutha, 
V. 923, p. 84 ; see also v. 436, p. 46 ; 579, p. 60). 

Panitami pi lukhami denti’' (Dhj)., p, 214). 

A?f/tAft-panitMisu yainkiilci dento” (ibid., p. 374). 

MliJiam denti no panitam” (Samgutta, xv. 4, 5). 

In Divyavadana, p. 425, we find blha-pranUa: — ‘LSa pra^yati 
ayushmato A^itagokasya pampukalam ca civaram inmmayain patrain 
yavad annabbaikshyam ZilAtsj-pranitam drishtva ca rajiiah padayor 
nipatya kritanjalir uvaca.” 

In the light of the foregoing illustrations of Ifiha and praiiUaj 
we would venture to amend the faulty lection in the third pada of 
the Ayfir., i. 2, 6, § 3, by reading (in deference to the older usages 
of the Skt. and Pali) “ panitam luliam ^ sevanti sainmattadainsino,’' 
which would correspond in Pilli to “ pfinita-lukham sevanti viru 
(dhirS.) sammattadassino.” But sammattadamdno was probably not 
in the oldest form of the Jaina text, and perhaps the true reading 
is smnattadamsino, as in Ayar., i. 5, 3, | S? p. 24), observing 
indifference” with respect to dainty and coarse fare. Compare 
the previous ploka, beginning ''naratim,” which has a parallel in 
Anguttara, iv. 283, and Pfili aratimtisaJia with Jaina arairaisaha. 

We must bear in mind that the language and traditions of both 
Buddhists and Jains were derived from the same source, and would, 
as a matter of course, have many points of similarity in common. 
It is true that the redaction of the Jaina canon was very much later 
than the settlement of the canonical books by the Buddhist I'edac- 
tors, and the latter may have kept the dialect of their sacred tooks 
in a less corrupt state than Jainas; but, on the other hand, as Dr. 
Jacobi has pointed out, the Jaina-pkt. is nearer to Pali than the 
literary prakrits, and the , earliest works of the Jaina canon are 
probably older than such Northern Buddhist texts as the Lalita- 
Vistara, Mahavastu, Divyavadana, &c. 

It is quite possible that the Jainas, although using many well- 
known Buddhist terms of a technical character, may have purposely 
altered their opponents’ phraseology, and changed phrases like 
panxta-luha into pmnta-WcJm. Or perhaps the later Jaina scribes, 
^ Or panitalnham, &c. 
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not understanding the older use of with reference to food, 

may have substituted the more familiar pamta, which originally 
denoted locality, and not state or condition. 

In one passage, however, of the Ayaramga-sutta (i. 8, 3, § 2, p. 43), 
we find pamta, as in P§.li, employed as an epithet of seyy a and 
asana, in the sense of remote, out-of-the-way: — 

“ Aha duccara-Ladhain ac§.ri 
Vajjhabhumim ca Siibbhabhinnim ca 
Pamtam seyyam sevimsu 
Asanagliim cAva 

“ He travelled in the pathless country of the Ladhas, in Vajjha- 
bhumi and Subbhabhumi; he used there rtiiseTcibh beds and misc- 
seats ” (Jacobi). 

The Jaina-pkt. viyatta-cliauma (Kalpasutra, Jin., | 16), an epithet 
of Arhats, is another form of the PS,li mvatta-ccliaclda, an epithet 
of the Buddha. According to Professor Jacobi, the Jaina epithet 
means ‘^who has got rid of unrighteousness the Pali signifies 
one by whom the veil (of human passion) is rolled away.'' Ac- 
cording to Buddhaghosa, it means also free from rebirth ” and 
“ free from illusion ; ” by virtue of being free from rebirth, Buddha 
is an Arhat, and by being free from illusion (or veils), he is 
samnmsambiiddha. 

SamitL 

Trenckner has pointed out in his Pali Miscellany how the Skt. 
smrti has been turned into sainmiitL Something like this has taken 
place in Jaina texts. In them we never find sai ( — sati = smrti), 
or sao (== sato = smrta)y used in a technical sense, as in Buddhist 
phraseology. In their place we hme samii ^ samitif and samiya=^ 
samita» Samiti in the P. W. is referred to the root samita to 
the causal of the root sam or gram. 

In the scholiast's explanations sainita and smiti are associated 
together as regards their meaning, but disconnected as to their ety- 
mology. But they ought strictly to be connected, just as sato^ sati^ 
and satimd are in Plli. In meaning, Pali sati answers to Jaina 
samiti and sato to samita} Strictly speaking samita ought to mean 
restrained, calm, but the exact sense is “ circumspect." The commen- 

^ In Pkt. smrt becomes sumarati and sarati. We find, however, visamia referred to 
vimnrti and to viasamita or vigrdmita» Skt. S7nrti could become mrtiiti or samiti in 
Prakrit, and smrta could give rise to sumita or samita. 
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tators are often in doubt as to the etymology of samita ; sometimes 
it is connected with smnatd, and at others with samyak. If we 
examine a few passages where smiia or samiya occurs in Jaina 
texts, we shall see that it answers in meaning to Skt. S'nirta, and 
not to samita or gramita : — 

“ Jae nam samane bhagavam MahS,vire anagdre jae iriya-mmw 
bliasa-m??we esana-.wn.ze, ayana-bhanda-matta-nikkhevana-s<xmi^^, 
uccara- pflsavana - khela - singhana - jalla-p*3,ritth§,vaniy4-saw?4(3, mana- 
sarnie, vaya-mm^e, 'kkj^-samu ” (Kalpashtra, Jin,, § 1 1 8 ; see also 
Samacari, § 5 3 “ 5 4 ). The scholiasts explain sarnie by samyai ]jmvrta. 

The following is, with some slight alteration, Dr, Jacobi's transla- 
tion of the foregoing extract : — '' Henceforth the venerable Mahavira 
was houseless, (l) circiimsjiect (samita) in his w^alking, (2) circimspeel 
in his speaking, (3) cirGums2)ect in his begging, (4) circumsiocct in 
his acceptance of anything, in the carrying of his outfit and drinking- 
vessel, (5) circumspect in relieving himself, (6) circumsipect in his 
thoughts, words, and acts.’' (See A. Sayagad., ii. 2, 23, p. 704 ; 
ii- 2, 73 , P- 758.) 

“ Tam ca bhikkhu parinnaya sabbate . . . samite^ care ” (Say., i. 

3 , P-3 14)- 

Suvratoh pobhanavrata yuktaih samitali ’pMam^samAtilhig caret 
samyamS-nusthhnam kary^t” (Com.). 

“ Pam ca mahavvayajutto pamca-sa??u’o tiguttigutto ya ” (Uttara- 
dhyayana, 19, 19, p. 606). 

Mrgaputro jpamcamahfivratayuktah Mrgaputra pamcamaha- 
vratasahita pamca-5nm^i^^ samitali triguptaguptah pamce samite, 
samato, trihiimgupto ” (Com.). 

^^Je khala bho vira . . , samitd sahit 4 saya jaya sainghada- 
damsino oovaraya uhataha logam uvehamhn^ iti saccamsi parivi- 
utthimsa” (AyS,r., i. 4, 4, § 1—4)* — “There are those who have 
established themselves in the truth, • . . heroes endowed with 
knowledge, always exerting themselves, full of equanimity, valuing 
the world (as it deserves).” 

[Here samita is left untranslated. Sahita is wise ; jaya, restrained. 
Samghadadamsino cannot mean full of equanimity (nirantaradarsinah 
c^ubh^pubhasya), but signifies having a right view of matter (and the 
impermanency of its forms, whether beautiful or otherwise). 

Samgliacla I take to be an error for sajnhhaya = Skt. samskrta, 
Pali safiikhata (see Suy., i. 2, 10, p. 150). P^iyalacchi has sam- 
(jhayana with the sense of “ samu saya.” Hemacandra (Dept, viii. 
14) has samghayana parira, with the v, 1. sapyMiai^aya^ ? for sara- 
khayana = samkhatan a, ] 
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Here tlie Com. connects samita with the five samitis mentioned 
in the quotation from the Kalpasutra According to Madhava’s 
Sarvadarpanasamgraha samiti is one of the divisions of samvara (the 
stepping of the apravas), and signifies the acting so as to avoid 
injury to all living beings/ or the keeping the attention properly 
alive (so as to see immediately if an insect is in the way).‘^ 

This beeping the attention alive is not the true meaning of Skt. 
samiti^ but of smrti^ and circnmsioect is snirta, and not samiia^ as far 
as the original signification of these words are concerned. 

"With the passage cited from the Kalpasutra we may compare a 
somewhat similar one from the Mahiiparinibbfina-sutta, p. 19 (see 
Buddhist Suttas, p. 29), where the Pali sampajanakari = sato sam- 
pajano, in full presence of mind, answers exactly to the Jaina samita. 

The Jainas seem to have been fond of the number Jim. The 
Buddhists had four satipatthdnas, and this technical term appears 
to have been turned by the Jainas into sainti paitthana = pramte- 
pratisthiina. 

Udclcma. 

Uili tatha uddana culli (H. D., i. 87). 

Udddna appears in the P. W., on the authority of the Hindu lexi- 
cographers, as meaning (i) oven, (2) the submarine fire. In the 
Depl it has the sense of fire-place, but in the verses quoted by 
Hemacandra it signifies the submarine fire : — 

'' Tali“0ggi-ulii-uv\4-saintatta nnhayala-'zJi:A?c>Zf. 

Kasadhua vaccai o ukkakacldhia-jalammi. 

Uddanam va samuddam lamghai yadmkn-aV-v/vvaram:' 

'Ka.ss-uvvdham na janai* ukkamdi-bhuo pai majjlia.” 

Udddna may be a variant of a form allied to Pali uddhana^^ 
Sinhalese %idnna (Old S. uddun), upon the etymology of which 
Skt. throws little or no light. 

But I think udddna maybe a contraction of an earlier lod-dalwMa.^ 
from dah^ to burn. Cf- Pkt. MVboyana ^ Ski. limhopadlidna, Pali 
himohana. 

Uddhana might even be referred to the same source; but I am 
inclined to regard it as another form of iddkana, from indh^ kindle. 

^ Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. i. p. 449. 

^ ‘Wilson’s Essays on the Keligion of the Hindus, i. p. 311. 

^ Compare uvvaria t0,pa, H. D., i. 132. 

^ Udddna may have originally been uddana for uddhana and altered so as to con- 
nect it with Skt. udddna from root dd, ** hind.” 
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We may compare Pali imdiira, a rat, witL the variant mdUiUj. 
preserved by Hindu lexicograpbers. The true form would seem to 
be ‘imclura^ from the root duT (a causal of which we have in Pkt. 
TMu f id)i to split, tear, a variant of dm\ 

In the verses quoted above, uwa, heat, may be the vSkt. nva, the 
submarine fire. Alarathi has, however, uba, heat ; uhmn^ to swelter ; 
Hindi iibha, excessive heat ; ubhnd^ to be oppressed with heat. 

Wchola = uh-holla = iQzhulla = from root Mid or kul, to 

burn. See note on oJtihidaL 

Ka-Uada^ hot ashes, probably comes from the same root. 

Andolcma, Hindola, 

These words, meaning a swing, rest chiefly on the authority of 
the lexicographers. The root appears to be did (? for lul)^ as in 
a swing. 

Andolana is referred by Benfey to dandid, an anomalous frequen- 
tative of dul, for dandid, swing. 

Bearing in mind, however, such forms as Marathi, amtharnein = 
aUliarnem = dAliarnem from ^^-fstr; aiiiddna =■ addana iov dddiia, 
and Pkt. am~gumai = aggiimai = d-gumcui^ &c., we may take andolana 
to be a PrS.kritism for ^dddolana = ^ddolana, 

Hindola may be referred either to a curtailed form of ^aM-ddola 
= ^alhi-dola or to ^sindola = ^sandola^ from dul + sam. 

Cf. Alarathi, Mmdolriem, joy, swing ; Mnduld, hindold, a swing- 
ing cradle ; Hindi hinduhl, hindola, a swing, cradle. 

Amlidi, Analiei, Avahdv&L 

In H. P., iv. 15 1, amhe% to compassionate. Kripam karoti, 
H. D., i, 48, represents Skt. ^ am + dMpayati (causal of avadha), 
to show consideration or care for. 

Amliea anukampya, H. D., i. 22, corresponds to Skt. amdheya, 

Avahei, H. D., i. 37, racayati may be compared with Pali odheii 
from ^am’^dhdyati (causal of -dhl). Avakdi, a substitute for rav 
(H. R, iv.), is the equivalent in form to Pali amdahati, but in 
meaning corresponds perhaps to Skt. upadhd. 

Ohdvdi = avahdmi, a substitute for tkvBm (H, P,, iv, 1 60) is to 
be referred to Skt. ava-dhdvati from ;,ydhaye> “run.’' 

Professor Pischel compares Marathi odhav^effi to drive, tend, a 
causal of odh-ii^em. There is, I venture to think, no real connection * 
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between and odhavnem.^ There would be with odMt’az, and 

with ddhavm. See H. D.^ iv. 155. 

UhbJidvm, 

Ulhhdva% one of the substitutes for ram (H. P., iv.), is probabk 
= uddMva% ^'to roam at large.” Compare Plli iMharana 
and tiddharana, 

Samkhuddai is also a substitute for m???.. H. B., ii. 75, has 
Mmddiax surata from khurd^ hop.” Oompai'e the Skt, 

ehudd, chilli^ '^dally,” which are evidently loan-words from the Prakrit 
dialects. 

Agglidna, Agghddai, Agghavai. 

Agglidna H. D., i. I9) = a-ghanaj Skt. a-ghntna from 

a + ghrli, to satiate, satisfy ; cf. d-gh 7 xUa^ satisfied ; liindi dgMnd. 

AggJidddi and agghavdi are causals and represent Skt. aghra- 
payatij /^to fill, satiate.” See H. P., iv. 169, where these verbs 
are given as substitutes tov pdmy, to fill (H. D., i. 37). 

Amgumdi = ^gumai, to fill. Compare amgtcUhi = %utthi (a veil). 

Ahmemdi = ahJiire^iidi, perhaps from ahlii + mm through the cans. 
^remayati = idramayatL 

An-’illay AnoUvgay Amidaviy A^malla, 

These words in H. D., i. 19 = prabh§.ta. 

Anilld = d^gelcL Compare Pi;li anelaAm == Skt. mi'-ma + ka^ fault- 
less, unspotted. The original meaning of seems to have been 
spotless, bright. 

Anolaya = ^avolaka = "^alonaka = ^alunaka == Skt. aruna + ka 

dawn.” 

Anu-aUa = ^aim-kalla from Skt. kfilya “ dawn.” 

Anu-dair = anu -f dair, from daviy probably connected with dam, 
or from the root d% ^^burn.” 

Uggahcviy Urahatthdi, 

Uggahdi, a substitute for D., iv. 94 = ug-gathai = uggrathati, 

from Skt. ud-f granth (grath). 

Hemacandra recognises ganth only as the representative of Skt. 
granth, but PMi has gathita = granthita as well as gmithita} 

^ ty. Hindi gatMn^ “tie gathn^, “to te tied gatpi^ “bundle ; ” ManttM. 
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Uva-hatthai, a substitute for smndrac, (R. iv, 95) = 
gliatthai from Skt. iipa + grautii, the aspiration being due to the 
following r, as Pkt. tckkhandm = Skt. ut + hrand. 

The Sinhalese verb ^<3E?jfa-lanaw4, “ to tie with a knot/’ and gmtaija, 
'' a knot/’ are from the root granth, and serve to explain Pkt. gen da 
and genthuha^ ^’^ a cloth tied in a knot over the breast.” 

Pa-risa% Padism, 

The above forms are given as substitutes for na^. 

The cerebral d = r or Y, and the root is probably ris, rip (lip), to 
hurt, kill. Compare res'i(t)a chinna (H. D., vii. 9). 

Pari-aUa-li-a (paricchinna, H. D., vi. 33) = a 

causal of fari-hatta% from root hrt^ cut. Cf. hattdri (H. D., ii. 4) = 
Pali hattari (J. iii. 298) = Skt. karttari, scissors, shears. 

Pari-mnta, Avaydsa/i. 

The above are substitutes for glis, embrace (H. D., iv.). 

Pari’amtai = pari’-attm = pari-vattai, from pari + vrt. Compare 
(Mhdyatto pratyagata (H, D., i. 31).^ 

Avaydscvi = ava-vdsai = avapasai, from ava-f-pap. 

In H. D., iv. 1 61 5 tcda-amt(i% a substitute for bhram, seems to 
stand for tala-atta = tala-dla = tala-tdla. Compare M. taradam, in 
a rapid manner, and Pkt. tiritillai = bhramati. 

On the root mld?‘ 

In P§,li and Pkt. we find mildyati = mlfiyati. With t for I we 
have in MaiYithi to subside ; Hindi mitnd, to be effaced ; 

metnd, to efface. Beames would connect these modern forms with 
Skt. mrsta, rubbed. 

M. has a causative m^lavnem corresponding to Skt. mldpayaii 
and vd^mneiu, to fade. Sinhalese has wSlenawd and mwlawenmvdj to 
wither ; Marathi has v for m in mtnem mitnem. In Pali amla 
becomes amhila^ which seems to explain Hindi Immhhil/mdj kum- 
hldnd^ to fade, wither; kumhldi, kumbhildni, fading, from mld+ku. 
In H. D. we have kummana and Jmrumdna = ml&na, fading. The 
former goes back to "^himmdna == ^kumhhdna =^kumhJddna == kum- 
hildna == ku-ml§.na. The latter represents kudumdna^ ku-muldna = 

1 Ct yadi-atnta-a (karmakara, H. D., vl ^2)=jpa4i~alia-i:a=:prati-varttal^a. 

2 As vd is a substitute for mid, there may have been a form vU, 
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kimildna M-mldna. ^ Benfey connects kti-^mala and hi-mcim with 
Jm- and wi4. 

3 iinTiasi{h)a^ Soma(t)i(Jc)e, 

Stmliasia and somam = swapnapila (H. D., viiL 39). The 
stmlia- in sunhasika seems to stand for '^si 6 mha- =^^subMa =='^Mtpm 
= swapna. Compare S. sumhcmu, to sleep ; somatiha = ^sovatika = 
*mvatika = ^siuapatika. Compare Pkt. sovcma^ sleep. 

Asia. 

Asia (dS-tra, a sickle ; H. D., i. 14) = asita^ as in Plli. It is pro- 
bably related to Skt. asi and asmc. 

AjjheUi for ^clajjhelli^* cladhy a + iUij from the intens. of dim, 
sack ; or for d-jhelli, from ^ + dhyS,, witk snffix AUt 

Avattwya (H. D., i. 34, visamsthula) = a-^injaJdaha. 

Rumda, Bmnjcd. 

Runda (vipala, mnkbara, H. D. = riidda, Skt. rudra, from rud. 
To this root must be referred rumjai* (H. D.) = nijjm for ndyaU. 

Compare onmijam nS^stiti bhanitagarbh^ kridi (H. D., i, 156). 

Klimji'pa (trnfidimaya, H. D.) = khuppa'^ = seems to be 

connected with Marfithi. Kumihd^ s. hush ; Skt. hsupa^ a bush. 

San ndmai, San n atte/L 

In H. P., iv. 83, for a-hdar the substitute sanndmcCi may be 
used. Here two roots are possible to which it may be referred : 
(i.) nam, bend/’ in which case sannamai* = sannammai^ Skt. sam + 
namyate ; (2.) yam, strive, reach.” Here scmnamm == sannd/iiidi — 
sanMmmai, Skt. sam + yamyaU ; cf. Pali sahhameti. In H. D., viii. 
19, we have sannamai ddriyate. 

Sannattia (parMpita, H. D., viii, 10) = sam-ydtia = sam-ydtita^ 
from the root yat (causal). 

Compare ammj^a = am-jna ; aniiatti = annatti = d+jnapti (H. D., 
i. 17). 

Rendam. 

Pendam% a substitute for pra+stha (H. P., iv. 37); —pmdava'i 
^ piddavai pilam% the causal of pid, press.” Compare vip- 
pindia = vipidita, H. D., vii. 70; and Vi\Xi pileti. Compare penda 
(for pincla) = khanda, valaya (H. D., vi. 81), 
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In H. D., iv. io6, the following are among the substitutes for 
llumg, '' break : — ha-ramjai, ni-ramjwi, pcuvi-mmjm. In H. D., 
V. 3 2, we find ;pacU-rcmjia bhagna. 

The radicle ranj, break/’ is not in the Sanskrit dictionaries, but 
mfijcu may be a nasalised form of rajjai^ for radyatif from root rad^ 
from which we have in Skt. vimcl Mx^prarad ; cf. nasta, H. 

a, iv. 30. 

Ye-adcii^ Yi-gcdati. 

Ve-ada% a substitute of Mac, H. P., iv. 89. Ve-yadiya, P. L., 
joined, studded; ve-adia^ pratyupta, H. D,, vii. 77. Ve-adai== 
vegadcvi = vi-galcdL Compare samgalcii = samghatate, PI. D., viii. 19. 
In H. P., iv. 1 13, galdi is a substitute for sam+ghat. 

MartUhi has sdmgadnem, to join, unite ; BCmi^gada, a float or raft ; 
Pfdi ni-gala = Skt. ni-gada, a chain. 

But m-adcti may also be for ve-jadai, for H. D., hi. 41, has jadiya 
= khacita. Cf. ghana-loha-/a(i%(X-moggura (Aus. Erz. in M., p. 22, 
1 . 8 ). 

■ Alampa, 

Alampa (kukkuta, H. D., i. 13) = allampa = dldpa = dldm ~ 
drdm} from t + rii, signifies a Grower.^’ Compare Marathi dramum 
and Hranem, to crow, dmmyi, cockcrowing. 

The interchange of I and v is seen in cti-rimpa == ^ati-limpa = 
"^atilipa (H. D., i., lipi). In the sense of dosa apabhrasta, ati-rimjm 
must be referred to ripm = rippa = rimpa. 

The Sanskrit dictionaries have alipakay a dog, bee; alimpaha, 
idimlaha, alimalm, Indian cuckoo, bee, frog, which seem to be from 
alampa, with suffix -ka, with an attempt upon the part of the lexi- 
cographers (upon whose authority only these words rest) to connect 
them with alL 

Nittiradi (nirantara, H. D.), must be connected with nil- 
tiradia trutita (H. D., i.), from %ir + trad { = trd^ split, bore). 
Trad would become, by separation of the conjunct consonants, 

tirad. 

Allatba palatta (p^r^va parivartana, H. D., i. 47). 

At first sight these forms seem to suggest a root, lat == lut (Skt. 
hwtyati, to roll upon the ground, which rests, however, only on the 

^ Crying, howling, humming (of bees). 
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authority of tlie Hindu grammarians), so that cdlcdta pdatta- 
pralatta. 

In P^li this would be dvatta parhcdta. In TJdana, ii. 6, p. 
we have dmttati paTimttat% to roll about on the ground (in 
pain): — So dukkh&hi tibbahi kharahi katukahi vedanahi phuttho 
dvattai pm^mUati CB>” 

Prakrit dllatta-palatta ( ^pallatta) ^ would represent an older 
d-mtta pari-mtta, the first being assimilated to the second through 
a false etymology. Hindi has tdat(a) pulat{a), topsy-turvy ; ulatnd 
pdatnd, to overturn. M. ulatnem, to turn over, upset. 

Pkt. has uUhala (otthala) pattlialla in the same sense. Cf. Hindi 
tithal(a) patlud{a)j topsy-turvy ; tdhalnd patlicdnd, to be overturned. 
M. uthalnem = ulatnem. 

Hemacandra, iv. 117, paludla'i (a substitute for ^7?4r7?.), whicli 
is merely a variant of p}dhalm = pra-thalati ?. Utthallai (H. D., 
i. 96) = parivartati. 

The same root is seen in the intensitive thamtharm, thamJiaraM ; 
Marathi, thar(a) tharnem ; BengS,li, th‘U7^(a) tJmmte ; Hindi, tJid(a) 
thcdndj tremble, shake, all of which seem to go back to Skt. toar, 
Prakritised into thur, thul ; tliar, tlicd ; cf. th%dla (H. D., v. 27) = 
parivartita. 

The u in Hindi udatnd and Pkt. %ct tlicdla is a corruption of aw.. 
We find in Pkt. o-alla^ pa-cdla^ paHcdla^ which might be referred 
to the root val, roll, but are, I venture to think, variants of cmt’Otta, 
pila-atta, &c. (through ava-adda^ pa-adda), from vrt. 

For other views of these forms see H§.la, 898 ; Pr§.crita, p. 1 1 ; 
Index to Setubandha, s.v. alia? 

In Kalpasutra (Jin., § 92) we have alUiia palihia — kAmd,-pm- 
Una, rendered by Professor Jacobi as ^'stiiff and motionless.’' 

Perhaps such modern Hindu form as Hindi lotn&, potna, to turn 
over and over, M. lat{a)^ '^vild, overflowing, are formed in 

imitation of the foregoing. 

= nilaya (H. D., v. 24). Compare Hindi, ilidiiga, a den of 
thieves ; M. thdmga, spot, place. 

Thagha = ihaga, from root sthag, hide, conceal. 

^ Pari-atta would become pallatta, just as pallattha, palhattha—paryasta, pallanka- 
'pari-\-anka, &c, 

^ H. D., i. 165, “paryasta;” and cf. d-ulla cancala. H. D., i. 75, d-allaxo%h~ 
akaila=akalya. 

^ Hindi anthaUnil, to swagger—? atthaldnd — \ d~tkaldnd. 
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Phcmisai, Ud-clhacckavi. 

Plmmsai} in H. D. iv,, is one of the substitutes for visam-vad 
Here the m is merely graphic, s>nd phamsm — phassm = phdstxd with 
which we may compare ilarathi phas-vmem, pMsdvi^em, to cheat ; 
pliasphasnmn, to fizz ; Skt. pMs, idle talk. 

With phas or evidently of onomatopoeic origin, we may 

compare p)hus in M. phusM^ hollow, worthless (used of persons and 
speech) ; phiisplim, phassa, spitting, hissing ; pMiddvinmriy to cajole. 

Hindi^;/2.^.s, sound, noise ; M.pJiusdQd bragging ; Skt. idle talk. 

In Pali we have p)ussahc, a large barn-cock (Ariguttara, iii, 64, 
6). For phussahct applied to a boaster compare pusa-(k)a, pusa, a 
parrot (P. L., H. D.). 

We have in Sanskrit pha, pM, idle talk, and in Pali sam-plia, 
useless speech. The Skt. phi means idle talk and a wicked man, 
perhaps upphdla, a wicked person; ttpphdlm'^ {uppdldi), to speak 
(H. P,, iv. 2; H. D., i. 117); samhhullaj a bad mBJi == sfm 2 )Jm 4 a 
(H.D.). 

Ud-dhaccham (visamv^dita, H. D., i. 1 1 4) = ud-bhacchavi, ? from 
ud-bhacchaia'i, the causal of hacch = hharts. 

See ^^ddhacchia — ud-bhacchita nisiddha, H. D., i. 1 1 1 . 

Villa = vilita = vridita, from vHd vidduna = ^viddna = ^vriduna 
veduna = veluna = ^villuna = vridiina mlanaya = ^villanaha = ^vri- 
danaha (H. D., vii. 67). In H. D,, vii. 61, rndda — vHcld, 

Guiitha (adhama-haya, H. D., ii. 9 i ) = gutha = Skt. ghiita. The 
loss of aspiration in the initial is due to the aspiration in the follow- 
ing syllable. 

GaradJielU (madhu maksikS., H. D., ii, 200), gandha + illl; c/. 
Skt. gandhdli^ gandlwU^ a wasp. In the sense of chaya gaindhelli 
= gddha+ilU from root gilh ?. 

Gutthamda (bhasa paksi, H. D., ii. 92) = ^gutthfida = ^guUhdla = 
"^gotthfila = gostha+ala. In Skt. bhfisa = gostha. 

Go-amtd (gocaranfih, H. D., ii. 98), either go-vatta or gO"vS,ta. 

Alaniba (H. D., i.), an dlappa^*ddappa — %%h^^ 

^dtapta = atapatra. The Skt. dlamha = asylum is not to the purpose. 

Ammhhi{k)a malak&,ra (H. D., i.) = dramUha - drdmika, Gom- 
]>are Sinhalese drdmba = drdma^ a grove ; Pali, himhkaka = uiniaka 
~ kilpaka, a mast. 

Amhetti miisti-dyuta, the game of odd or even (H. D.) 
? = d-wtU = d-vesfi from the closing of the hand or fist in the game. 

^ Compare -phaima^i-phassa in Pkt. snkha-phatpsa, P. L. 

2 In H. P. uppdlai and pisumi are mentioned together. 
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Anga-vaddliaiia (roga, H, B.j i. 47), anga-vardliana, ? swelling of 
the limbs, dropsy. Of, anga-marsa, rheumatism. 

Mja 4 ctrfhQm, cma-acdct (apaeita, mamsala, H. D., L 47), am-tamita 
or apcc-tancitcc, uncontracted, full, &c._, from the root tanc, to con- 
tract.' ' 

Anahctppcmaya (anasta, H. D., i. 48), ? ana-sapanata = ana-sam- 
pranata — a sampra + nata from nam» See note on li = c, 

A.m-acchca (hladate, hl^dayati, H. D., i. 59) = aYa-vacehati = ara- 
mnchaii^ from vcmch to desire ; in the sense of to see ; it stands 
for cmi'2^accltai. 

A-rnora-ja (vicesa-jha, H. D., i. 66). 

A-mu'ra-ja from the root mur in Qiivm'i (divide). See H. P. ; 
or it may mean one going to the root of the matter, in which case 
we should have read d-molaka for ka. 

Almdya (dkrdnta, H. D., i. 20) = abhi-sata == abhi4.9ranta. 

Ariimdi’-d (anumlirgagamini, H. D., i. 22) = 9 ,»n:iagika = u- 
inargika. 

Ava-gadla (vistima, H, D., i, 30) = ava-gala from amJ^gaL 
Compare ni~gal, to fall down. 

AncMjjlia (H. D., i. 30) cancala, ? a-nehujjha from nik'krudhyati 
Compare Pfili hujjhati, 

AixiHikMvict^ cma-aecMa^ ajjhamsia (H. D., i, 40) nivapitain 
iiiukham. The first two are from the root tccks, to cut ; the last is 
from adby -f ava 4- 9a. 

AecJiiAutfidla^ accM-glia^ridla^ acclviAiarilla^ dxicsga (H. D,, i. 41) 
= = aksi«kai*.uU^ from aksi-krura. The form kurtida, 

kurida, pitiless, cruel, occurs in H. D., ii. 63, kxiTulla ^^hTUTyak 
Acchigcmdla would seem to be a Prakritism from ganda<tccM~ 
krimKd:d. Compare krura-dri^, cruel. 

A-padicchara (jadamati, H. D., i. 43), ? ^a-yrmtiksa-ra, 

Anacchiara (a-cchinna, H. D., i. 44) = anacchidara = 

=:^accliulra. Of, ana-rS,n3a(k)a = (arabi, H. D., i. 45). 

Atiliuda (laghu, H* i, 9) = ^a-tfJiida = "^'adlmla = a-stMda^ not 
large, not coarse. 

Anayopa, (khadga, H, D., i. 1 2 i) ^ ^ an-m^va 'L 

Appajjha ( = &tma+Mhya) atma-va^a (H. D., i. 15). Compare 
Piili ayjhcdta ( = adhy&tman). 

Annai (tripta H. D,, i, ig) ^ aamiavifa from §,4-jnapita. 

Thmd (tantavS-yopakarana, H. D., v. 28) or ^tho 7 % from Skt. 
^sthmari. Cf. stham, a weaver. 

Th 4 na (apva, H. I)., v. 2 Z) — tMda — '^sthilm, Cf. Skt. stMiin, 
a pack-horse. 
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hwjhia (ghr 4 ta, H. D., i.), if not for mrigMa, may perliaps be for 
iggh{t)a=ji^ghUa. See H. D., iii. 46, and ci. d 4 gg}ua = <mghmh 
(ibid, i. 71) 

Ihhana {covQ,, H, D., i,) — ikhhana ^ ihsana-hx, a fortune- 
teller. For loss of aspiration compare P^i for iWia, a bear. 
Imm (gajja, H. D., i*) erdva =^*airdva fov 

Ilkh (lavitra, H. D., i. 82) = P 41 i ilU^ Skt. iUj probably a hunter's 
knife. ^ Marlthi lias ilk, a curved instrument for cutting grass, and 
'JJ, a kind of blade set in a stock for cutting vegetables. 

Illtt (daridra, H. D., i.) presupposes an older iddra (not a curtailed 
dariclra) for iUm = Skt. Uvd/ra = Pali Uta/ra, poor. 

Tllh \arsti cilia and vrsti-varana (H, X).^ may be compared to 
Marathi iralem, a sort of screen used in imny weather. 

IlUm grhadvfira may be connected with Pali d(i-]m ( = illa-ka) a 
threshold?. ■ ^ 

reddlia-i-a (carmakara, H. D.) = mcMar&e = %ardhTd^;pUv , 
fi om Skt, vctTdhfct / Pali l)(xddlici, vciddhct, 'vciddhcthcc, a leather strap ; 
mddha-maya, oi leddiliQv, 

Yd yctda (puka, H. D.) = Skt. vdcdta, talkative. Compare note on 
a parrot. 

Mi-minct (rodanapila, H. D.) = rimna or ri-mana, from root rt^ 
rfj howl. 

Mrita (lina, H. D.) is a frequentative of ri, melt, a variant 
of U, 

Villa (accha, H. D., vii. 88) = Pali viddlia, bright, clear, applied 
to the bright sky ; Skt. mdhra. 

The Pkt. villa = vela = mdha = vidclha = vidhra. We see that dh 
passes into I in vedhia = vellita = veslitita (H. D., vii. 96). 

Vi-olon (avigna, H. D., vii. 63) cannot stand for vijdkida or for 
vilada. It seems to be equal to vikola = *mkcdava ~ ^vikavala = 
Skt. viddava. To the root kkw I would refer khamlia = Vcavcdita 
= ^kalavita = Idavita, kupita, H. D., ii. 72. 

Vilmnka (virupa, H. D., vii, 6 i) = mdukka^mlmjya — mmg%ti L 
Cf. nirionka =: Qiirikka, See H. P,, iv. 116. 

Vi-ralha (vistarita, H. D., vii. 71)* vimlldi is given as 

one of the substitutes for tan. This seems to be connected with a 
causal vi-rdl = vildl, from vi + li. Of, Skt. vimla, then, and vimlita, 

Viggom (vyapala, H. D., vii. 64) looks, at first sight, as a variant 
of vikkogga = mkojga = vailmpa,’h\xt Jaina-pkt, has viggovitt^ = vigopya, 
from ^vigup, to reject. The adjective mggova is to be referred to 
root gup in the sense of to be confused, troubled/' and stands for 
mi-gopa. The double gg's are quite correct. 
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Vidla (com, H* D., vii. 90) = Pali Mia = Skt. vydla. In the sense 
of samdM vidla = vi-Mla. 

Vila-ia (adMjya, -H. D., vii. 92) = vilagita ; bnt vila-ia dena = 
vilavia, from m + IL Cf. o-lai = olagai = ava + lag. 

Vtmna (bliita, ndvigna, H. D., vii. 94) = from root vud, 

to sink, hence to be depressed. Uv-mmm udvigna (H. D., i, 123). 
With this is probably connected 'vdvonaya (vikirna, H. D., vii. 59) 
= vy-^-vunn-aka. It can hardly represent vy-‘d~{v)imiata, from 
nami. The form vud seems to be identical with the Skt. hu\ boh- 
gati, dip, dive, sink, in the DhMapatha. 

Sattlmm (H. D.) is iisnally referred to Skt. mxistam, and by 
some lexicographers connected with the root smms or sra$, from 
which it has not certainly derived its meaning of “layer, bed.'’ 
The Pali for bed, couch, scifiithara — samstarcL Cf, Hindi satham, 
a mattress. The form srastam ( = *sramstara) is probably an 
old dialectical variant oi samstam. The Pkt. sattham might, of 
course, be for sd-tliam = santhara^ as sd for sam is by no means 
uncommon. 

Arddty A-rddicu 

Ardd% drddita (vilapita, H. D., i. 75), probably for d-rdt-i, 
d>-rdt-itcc, from the causal of mt + d, yell, cry. Compare Marathi 
md-nem^ cry, bewail, aradmrii ( = aradnein), cry out, bawl ; Hindi 
rapid, call out ; rdM, rdri, a wrangler. 

A-moda (juta, H. D., i. 62), from d + maula. Compare Pali 
moli, top“knot of hair, crest; Skt. manlL In H. D., vi. 117, we 
find maud% moda, miminmmda} juta ; also muhhumcU == Skt. muhcta 
a crest. 

Ve-dlla (asamarthya, H. D., vii. 75) = Pali m-kalla, deficiency, 
Skt. xaihalya, 

Ve-alla (mrda, H. D., vii, 55), ? for mgalla from vi+gaL 

A-lamhia (khanjikrta, H. D., i. 68) = d 4 amgita, from lang, to 
limp. Cf, Marathi lamgada, lame; lamgadnem, to limp, halt; 
Hindi lamga, limping. 

A-roggia (bhukta, H. D., i. 69) = ^druggita = ^d-rdgita. Compare 
Marlthi d-rogncc, eating. We have here probably a causal of a root 
rug, chew. 

^ This seems to be a reduplicated form for mudu-muda=moda-moda. 
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PabhdlaL 

Pahhllai (H. D., vi. 73) has the double meaning of piavayati and 
ehldayati. 

The second meaning shows that pabbaiai = pra-val-ati from the 
root val, cover, but the first sense would point to ^plavati becoming 
— (i) palavati, (2) parvalati pabbalati. Of, Pali opildpeti^ from 
avapln, H. D., vi. 76, has pdlapfa (vipluta) ^paldpa = pldva. 


OJjha (acoksa, H. D., i. 148) is a difficult form to explain, and 
there is a v. 1. avoksa for acoksa. 

0 -jjha may be a curtailed form of o-lcklia-m = avashara^ unclean. 
Of, Skt. cvncwaskam, clean. 

If the reading awkm be the true meaning, then ojjlia would mean 
clean, as avoksa = ava+uksa. 

Pali has vokkha nimrnala, for which there is the variant cokMia = 
coksa. 


[Owing to the sad calamity which has befallen Dr. Morris, he has now 
become quite unable to use his eyes, and has not been able, therefore, to 
correct the proofs of this paper. This has kindly been done by Professor 
Rhys Davids, at the request of Dr. Morris.] 
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DEUX TBADUCTIONS CHIXOISES DU 
MILINDAPANHO. 

PAE 

EDOUARD SPECHT. 


INTRODUCTION PAR M. SYLVAIN LEYL 

Un dialogue socratiqiie sur les doctrines du buddhisme, a Tombre 
d’un portique grec, dans la capitale du Panjab, en presence de moines 
a la robe janne et d’hoplites dressds a la inacedonienne ; une con- 
troverse entre la dialectique des sopliistes et le dogmatisme subtil 
des^caryas; dTin cotd Menandre, im lointain h^ritier d’ Alexandre, 
souverain de la Bactriane, du Caboxil et de ITndus; d'autre part 
N^gasena, le docteur invincible; venu de la terre sainte pour 
defendre la religion ebranlee ; un siecle et demi avant Tfere 
chrdtienne, cent ans apres A^oka, Fdglise militante, deux cents 
avant Kaniska, Teglise triompbante : voila le Milindapaiihoj les 
Questions de Menandre,” livre unique que Thistoire des religions, 
Thistoire des litteratures, Fiiistoire des civilisations interrogent avec 
une curiosite fievreuse, impatientes d’dclairer Tepoque obscure oil 
ITnde en contact suivi avec Thelldnisme sent dans son sein Teveii 
d’activitds et de tendances nouvelles. La science ne connaissait 
jusqulci de cet ouvrage qiEun texte ecrit en p^li et incorpor^ 
dans le canon singbalaisj M. Trenckner en a donne une edition 
excellente, et M. Rhys Davids en a entrepris une traduction 
complete dont un volume a paru dans la collection des 

'' Sacred Books of the East.” Mais lYditeur et le traducteur ont 
du loyalement faire des rdserves sur la valeur des donnees fournies 
par leur texte. La composition, le style, aussi bien que le sujet en 
rendent Tauthenticite suspecte; le Milindapanho laisse apercevoir 
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comme par transparence un original Sanscrit ou sanscritisant, sur 
la nature duqnel les informations manquent. L'auteur de rirnita- 
tion a-t-il siiivi son module avec fiddlite, ou ne Ta-t-il pas traite 
plutot avec une liberty orientale ? La critique doit-elle tenir 
compte du sentiment littdraire, et eliminer a ce titre les trois 
quarts de rouvrage on le dialogue, commencd avec Tart consomme 
d’un Platon on d’un Xenophon, degenfere en con tro verse lourde et 
massive? Le Milindo p^li n’est-il plus qu’un fantome legendaire 
011 sort-il d’une tradition vivante? On s’arr^te Thistoire, oh com- 
mence le roman ? Des citations empruntdes aux textes sacres qui 
eiicombrent le texte, faut-il conclure a Fexistence fort aneienne 
d’un canon etendu ? Faut-il y reconnaitre an contraire Faveu 
maladroit on se trahit Fiige tardif du livre? Problem es qui 
semblaient desesperes, et dont la solution s’obtient ou s'entrevoit 
aujourdliui. Par un retour etrange et significatif, c’est la Chine 
qui fait ici jaillir la lumidre. Le catalogue du Tripitaka cliinois, 
compild par M. Bunyiu Nanjio, trdsor de documents encore inex- 
plores, classe sous le numdro 1398 un “Sutra du bhiksu Nuga- 
sena,” traduit entre 317 et 420 apres J.C., et dans lequel figure 
comme interlocuteur un roi Mi-lan. Le savant japonais en signale 
dubitativement Fanalogie avec le Milindapahho, car Fintroduction 
ne rdpond pas avec exactitude an ddbut du texte piili. Frappd de 
cette indication, je m'empressai de la communiquer k M. Specht, 
que ses connaissances speciales me ddsignaient autant que son 
indpuisable complaisance comme le plus sur des guides. M. 
Specht se mit aussitdt a Foeuvre. Son premier examen, tout 
superficiel qu'il dut dtre en portant sur Fensemble, a donnd des 
rdsultats trop prdcieux pour n'en point h^ter la publication. Qu^il 
me soit permis de rdunir et de rdsurner ces conclusions ; le memoire 
qui suit fournira les pieces justificatives. Les “Questions de 
Mdnandre ” appartiennent en principe la collection du Nord ; 
Fauteur residait Fextrdme nord-ouest de Flnde, alors que Fex- 
pansion indienne ddpassait les rives de FOxus et atteignait pour 
le moins Fincertain Chi-pi-i-eul, Flaxarte peut-etre : il est contern- 
porain des derniers Indo-Grecs ou des premiers Qakas. II connalt 
Mdnandre par une tradition encore fidMe, car la transcription chinoise 
conduit a un type plus voisin du grec Menandros que Faltdration 
pMi, le nom mdme des officiers grecs semble prdservd avec une 
certaine fiddlitd dans Foriginal. La rddaction primitive n’embrasse 
que Fintroduction et les deux premiers chapitres du texte p 4 ii, 
designds par excellence dans cette imitation mSme sous le titre de 
Milindapanho ; dans ces etroites limiteSj la recension mdridionale 
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suit roriginal avec ime fidelite suffisante ; luais tout le reste n est 
qtfune agglomeration de controTerses adventices couMes dans uu 
moule commode. Les deux recensions nord et sud du Milinda- 
pra^na primitif se ressemblent assez pour que la comparaison du 
chinois puisse resoudre certaines difficultes d’iiiterprdtation du pMi, 
que ces difficiiltds viennent des mots ou des idees. Enfin, rimiver- 
selle autorite de ce dialogue profane sur les questions de doctrine 
est affirmee par rexistenee de deux redactions paralleles dans ie 
canon des deux grandes eglises buddhiques, et sa popularite dans 
reglise du nord n’est point douteuse puisque les Chinois en ont 
connu et traduit deux recensions assuremerit concordantes dans 
Tensemblej mais tres-divergentes dans le detail. Fondee sur ces 
donnees essentielles, la critique n^hesitera plus ddsormais a tirer 
parti des riches materiaux du Milindapra^na pour Thistoire des 
doctrines et des dcritures buddhiques, si incertaine encore ; et tons 
les orientalistes seront d’aceord avec moi pour souhaiter que M. 
Specht poursuive et aclieve a bref delai les recherches dont il nous 
ofire aujourd'hui les primeurs. 


Le Milindapahho, par son importance, a attire depuis longtemps 
Tattention des savants europi^ens.^ Dans cet ouvrage philosophique 
le roi Menandre, souverain de la Bactriane, interroge N^gasena, 
docteur buddhique, sur les doutes qui se sont eieves dans son esprit, 
et sur la doctrine de ^akyamuni. Le roi, convaincu par les rdponses 
de son savant interlocuteur, finit par se convertir. 

M. Levi, mon ddvoue confrere de la Socidte Asiatique, a, dans sa 
remarquable these, Quid de Grsecis veterum Iiidorum monumenta 
tradiderint,” mis a profit les renseignements fournis par le Milinda- 
panho. II a attire mon attention sur la traduction chinoise de ce 
livre, et a bien voulu comparer le texte p^li avec les divers passages 
que j’ai traduits. 

Selon plusieurs auteurs, les ouvrages buddhiques se sont repandus 
dans le Celeste Empire des le siecle de iiotre ere. D’apres M. 

^ Parmi les auteurs qui se sont occupies du Miiindapauho nous citerons : — 
Tumour — “ Examination of some points of Buddhist chronology.” TheBoyal 
Asiatic Society, Sept. 1836. 

Burnouf— ZTur m 6 imire malheureuBement re$U inMit. 

Spence Hardy — ‘‘ A Manual of Buddhism and Eastern Monachism. ” 

Trenckner — “Pali Miscellany.” 

Le texte pM a < 5 te pubiid par Trenckner, et traduit par M. Rhys Davids, “The 
Questions of King Milinda,” dans “The Sacred Books of the East” (1890), 
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Vassilief ils se seraient propages au IV. sitele ; aussi nous troiivoiis 
beaucoup de livres sanscrits ou palis rendus dans la langue de Con- 
fucius sous la dynastie des T<;iin (317-420). 

Les deux traductions chinoises du Milindapaulio, iiititulees 
15 it £ M7 Na-sien-pi-kieou-king, ‘^Le livre du bldkslui 
Nagasena/’ datent de cette epoque. La premise fut inseree 
dans la collection de Coree que le roi de ce pays fit publier en 
1010 ; la seconde fut imprimee dans le grand recueil buddhiqiie, 
paru en 1239 sous les Soung, et r^imprimee dans les recueils des 
Yoiian et des Ming.^ Ces deux ouvrages ne comprennent que les 
trois premiers livres du texte paii. A partir du 4® livre de la 
recension pcUi, la conversation entre le roi Milinda et Xugasena 
prend uiie forme plus ample; les reponses du docteur buddhique 
sont aussi plus longues que dans le 2^® et le 3^^*^ livre, ksquels 
d’apres leur facture ferment un tout complet. Les traductions 
chinoises comprennent done Eintroduction, les deux parties intitulees: 
questions de definitions (lakkhanapanho), et questions de doutes 
a dissiper (vimaticchedanapanho) ; ces deux parties sont embrassces 
dans la table des matiferes du texte plli sous la rubrique speciale de 
MilindapanliOj ‘^Questions de Milinda.'' ^ 

Un simple examen suffit pour constater que nous avons trois 
redactions du meme ouvrage qui a etd successivement remaniA La 
premike nous a dte conserv( 5 e par la traduction chinbise qui a ke 
inseree dans la collection de Corde ; la seconde par celle du recueil 
des Soung; la troisidme est celle dont le texte pali est le seul 
representaiit. 

La premiere version (A) est la plus courte, et comprend 1 3,7 S 2 
caraetkes ou mots chinois; la seconde (B) a 22,657 caracteres, soit 
une augmentation de deux cinquiemes ; le second livre de la version 
amplifiee traite de Tame et de ses facultes, de la renaissance et de 
la transmigration ; toutes ces questions, qui n’existent pas dans la 

^ Ces deux traductions ont 6 t 6 de nouveau imprimdes dans la collection publi<5e au 
Japon en 1881 sous ie titre de Ta-ts’ang-king. Grace h la g^ndrositd de M. Ryauon 
Fujishima, la Soci^t^ Asiatique de Paris possdde un exemplaire de cet ouvrage. 

Nous d^signons la prerci^re redaction par A, la seconde par B ; elles ont dtd inserdes 
dans le troisieme fascicule de la xxiv, section ou boite. 

^ Yoici ce passage entier ; nous empruntons la traduction de M. Trenckner (Pali 
Miscellany, p. 30) : “ Here we must stop to relate the previous history of those two 
persons (Milinda and N%asena), which must be done by dividing the subject into 
six parts, viz., the Pubbayoga (or merits acquired in former existences), the Milinda 
questions, the discussion on definitions, the equivocal problems, the questions con- 
cerning inductions, and the discussion of similarities. The Milinda questions, 
again, are twofold : those turning on definitions, and those aiming at dispelling of 
doubt. The equivocal problems likewise are twofold : the great chapter, and the 
discussion on yogis.’ ” 
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premiere reaction, ferment dans le texte p&li la plus grande partie 
du chapitre 2 (Uos. 3 h 9), ainsi que le troisifeme chapitre. 

Quoique le developpement de Touvrage soit identique, les questions 
ne sent pas toujours placees dans le meme ordre ; le plli a plus de 
rapport avec la seconde version qn’avec la premike ; ainsi les para- 
graphes 8 a 15 du 7“® chapitre du texte pdli se suiveiit dgalemeiit 
dans la seconde rddaction/tandis que I’ordre en est tres alterddans la 
premike, on la correspondance s’etablit ainsi : ISTos. 8, 12, 13, 14, 
153 9, 10, II. Fous donnons comme specimen la traduction de 
ces passages : — 

''Le roi demanda a ITagasena : ^ 'Du sage qui fait le mal ou de 
rhomme ignorant lequel merite la plus grande punition ? ’ 

" Mgasenadit: ' L’homme ignorant qui fait le mal merite une 
grande punition ; lliomme sage qui est coupable doit avoir une 
punition moindre.’ 

" Le roi repondit : ' Je ne comprends pas ce que dit Ndgasena ; ' et 
il ajouta : ' Moi, je gouverne mon royaume par les lois ; si les grands 
ministres commettent une faute, ils sont grandement coupables ; si le 
petit peuple " commet une faute, il est moins coupable, C'est pour- 
quoi je pense que le sage qui commet une faute mdrite une grande 
punition, et que Tignorant qui en commet une doit avoir une puni- ' 
tion moindre.^ 

" Nagasena dit : ' 0 roi ! ecoutez cette comparaison ; du fer chauffe 
est sur la terre, un bomme sait que cela est du fer chauffd, Tautre 
ne sait rien; tons deux ensemble veulent prendre le fer chauffe. 
Quel est celui qui aura les mains abimdes ? ’ 

" Le roi repondit: ' Celui qui ne le savait pas aura les mains abimees.® 
“ Celui qui ne pent ddfendre son corps et sa bouche, ne pent 

^ Na-sien-pi-kieou-hinff^ A fol. 51 recto ^ B fol. 64 recto, texte pdli, p, 84. Voici 
la traduction de M. Ehys Davids, p. 129 : — 

“The king said: ‘Whose, Ndgasena, is the greater demerit — his who sins con- 
sciously, or his who sins inadvertently ? * 

“ ‘ He who sins inadvertently, O king, has the greater demerit.’ 

“ ‘ In that case, reverend Sir, we shall punish doubly any of our family or our 
court who do wrong unintentionally.’ 

“ ‘ But what do you think, 0 king? If one man were to seize hold intentionally 
of a fiery mass of metal glowing with heat, and another were to seize hold of it 
unintentionally, which would be more burnt ? ’ 

“ * The one who did not know what he was doing.’ 

“ ‘ Weil, it is just the same with the man who does wrong.’ 
a t Yeij good, Nllgasena I ’ ” 

® B: met “le peuple ignorant,” 

® A partir de ces mots, la seconde redaction diff^re completement ; voici la 
traduction de ce passage : — 

“ NS;gasena dit : ‘ LUgnorant qui commet une faute ne pent se repentir, a cause de 
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saisir les preceptes de la doctrine. C'est pourqnoi la multitude 
des liommes ne pent avoir la quietude du corps.’ Mgasena [ajoute 
et] dit : ' L’homme qui a la connaissance parfaite (Hio-tao) pent 
defendre son corps, pent defendre sa bouche ; il pent comprendre 
les preceptes de la doctrine. Son coeur peut entikement atteindre 
les quatre Dhyana.’ ^ 

''•Le roi dit : ^ Bien ! bien ! ’ 

Le roi demanda a Xagasena : ^ ‘ Qu’est-ce qu’on nomme mer ? 
est-ce I’eau que Ton appelle ainsi ou donne-t-on ce nom i autre chose ? ’ 
Mgasena repondit : ^ Ce que les liommes nomment mer, c’est de 
Teau qui se joint avec du sel par moitid; a cause de cela on dit la mer.’” 

On peut dire en general que les questions sont les memes ; les 
arguments et les exemples se ressemblent sans pourtant etre repro- 
duits textuellement. Ainsi le passage qui parle du niaitre d’ecriture 
est bien d’accord avec le texte pali. 

“ Le roi demanda ensuite a Xagasena : ^ ^ Peut-on savoir si le 
Buddha n’a pas de superieur ? ’ 


cela il merite une grande punition. Le sage qui commet une faute a du remords et 
dit, Je me repentirai de ma faute ; c’est pourquoi il merite une petite punition.’ 

“Le roi dit: ‘Bien.’ 

^ Xous nous sommes content(^ de mettre le terme Sanscrit toutes les fois que les 
caracteres chinois se trouvent dans Eitel, “ Handbook of Chinese Buddhism.” 

^ Na-nen-x>i-kieou-kingf Afol. 51 recto, B fol. 64 verso, texte p^li, p. 85, dont void 
la traduction de M. Rhys Davids, p. 131-12 : — 

“ The king said : ‘There is the expression ocean, . Mgasena. Why is the water 
called ocean ? ’ 

“The Elder replied: ‘Because there is just as much salt as water, 0 king, and 
just as much water as salt ; therefore it is called ocean.’ 

“ ‘ Very good, Mgasena I ’ ” 

[M. Rhys David n’a pas, semble-t-il, saisi le sel de ce passage. “ Il est difficile,” 
^crit-il en note, “de concilier la rdplique avec la question,” et il propose une sorte 
d’iiiterprdation desespdree. Le chinois eclaire heureusement ce passage. Il faiit 
traduire ainsi: — “Le roi dit: ‘Vdndrable Mgasena, on appelle Tocdan (samudda) 
ocean (samudda). Pourquoi done de Veau (iidaka) s’appelle-t-elle oo(^an (samudda) 2 ’ 
Le Venerable dit : ‘ Autant il y a d’eau, seigneur, autant il y a de sel ; autant il y a 
de sel, autant il y a d’eau. Et c’est pourquoi on dit : L’oedan (samudda).’ ” M(^nandre 
s etonne, parait-il, que de I’eau soit ddsignee par un nom sp^cifique au lieu du noni 
generxque. C’est ce que le chinois fait entendre clairement en posant la question 
dans ces termes : “ Est-ce I’eau qu’on appelle mer, ou donne-t-on ce nom h autre 
chose ? ” Hdgasena justifie le nom de samudda, samudra, par une interpretation dtymo- 
logiqiie : “ C’est de I’eau (uda) en combinaison avec (sam) un autre corps.”]— S. L. 

Na-sien-jpi-kieou-^Ung, A fol 48 verso, B fol. 6 1 verso, texte pMi, p, 71, dont void 
la traduction de M. Rhys Davids, p. 1 10-3 : — 

“ The king said : ‘ Is it possible, Mgasena, for others to know how incomparable 
the Buddha is ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes, they may know it.’ 

“ ‘ But how can they ? ’ 

“ ‘Long, long agOj'^O king, there was a master of writing, by name Tissa the 
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'' Mgasena demanda au roi : ■ ' Quel est le inaitre qui composa^ 
reeriture?’ 

“ Le roi repondit : ^ Le maitre qui composa Tecriture se nomme 
Tchi.®/'': 

Mgasena dit : " 0 roi, avez-vous vu Tchi ? ' 

Le roi rdpondit : ' Tchi est mort depuis longtemps ; je n'ai pu le 
voir/ 

'^ Nfigasena dit : '0 roi, si vous n’avez pas connu Tclii, comment 
peut-on sa voir qull composa Tecriture ? ’ 

''Le roi repondit: ^On se sert depuis longtemps de lettres, et cet 
enseignement s’est transmis de generation en gen&ation ; cette 
raison m’a fait connaitre le nom de Tchi/ 

" Mgasena r4pliqua : ' C’est parce que celui qui voit les preceptes 
de la doctrine du Buddha, voit le Buddha txhs admirable, lequel a 
enseigne aux hommes de bonne volont4 la doctrine tres profonde des 
sutras ; j'ai connu ainsi les prdceptes de la doctrine du Buddha, ils 
se sont perpetu4s jusqu'a present, c’est pourquoi je reconnais que le 
Buddha ne pent avoir de sup&ieur/ 

Cependant plusieurs questions des traductions chinoises ne se 
trouvent pas dans le texte pali ; nous n’avons pas rencontre les 
suivantes — 

"Le roi demanda ensuite a IsTS^gasena : ^ ‘ Le Buddha fit-il con- 
nattre enticement sa doctrine et les pr4ceptes des sutras?’ 

"IT^asena repondit: ' Buddha fit connaitre entiCement sa doc- 
trine et prescrivit les preceptes des sutras.’ 

"Le roi dit: ' De quel maitre Buddha re^ut-il les preceptes des 
sfitras ? ’ 

" Kagasena repondit : ' Buddha n’eut point de maitre. Dans le 

Elder, and many are the years gone by since he has died. How can people know 
of Mm 

*By his writing, sir.’ 

“ * Just so, great king, whosoever sees what the Truth is, he sees what the Blessed 
One was, for the Truth was preached by the Blessed One.’ 

‘‘ * Very good, N^lgasena ! ’ ” 

^ Le mot que nous tradiiisons par composer est ^ tsao^ c’est le meme caractere dont 
les auteurs chinois se servent lorsqu’ils ^crivent la phrase suivante : Eou-hi composa 
r^criture (voy. foL 13 ; le diet Khang-hi au mot ^ chon), 

^ D’aprfes le diet, de Ehang-hi, ce caractere se prononce aussi tehat (voy. Eitel, 
Chinese Diet, in the Cantonese Dialect, p, 50), il pourrait representer en Sanscrit 
la syliabe tcliat ou tchad, Le caractere chinois ne pent done rendre la 
prononciation de Tissa du teste pMi. [Le texte pali porte Tissatthero, qui suppose 
nn Sanscrit Tishyasthavira ; la seconde partie du nom semble rendre raison de la 
finale chinoise t ; quant au personnage ainsi ddsigne comme un tr^s ancien lekhfi- 
carya, maitre d’^oriture,” il est enti^rement inconnu jusquTci, k moins qu’on 
Tidentifie avec Tissatthero Moggaliputto, lequel est mentionne, p. 3.3—S. L. 

® J^a-sienpi-kicou-hing, A foi 49 verso, B fol. 62 verso. 
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temps qu'il obtint la Bodhi, Buddha fit connaitre alors entierement 
la doctrine des siitras; ne ponvant renseiguer a tons ses disciples 
il instruisit ses premiers adeptes, tons la requrent de ceux-ci/ ’’1 
Il est de toute probability que le texte primitif de uotre oiivracye a 
ete composd dans un pays on le roi grec M^nandre avait laisse des 
souvenirs directs. Les traductions chinoises ne font que confirmer 
cette hypothfese. Cinq fleuves sont mentionnys dans la seconds 
question du cinquieme chapitre du texte pfili; ce sont le Gano-e la 
Jumna, FAciravati, la Sarabhii, et la Maht Les traductions chinoises 
nomment le Gauge, le Sindhu, la Sita, FOxus, et le Chi-pi-i-eiil. 
Les auteurs des deux premikes redactions du Milinda ycrivaient 
done dans le nord de FInde, peut-etre dans la Bactriane ; nous en 
trouvons encore une preuve dans la question prycydente. Yoici du 

reste les traductions du texte chinois de ces deux questions 

“ Le roi demanda ensuite Xagasena : ‘ Avez-vous vu le Buddha? ’ 
'' Xfigasena repondit : * Xon, je ne Fai pas vuJ 
“ Le roi dit: ' Les maitres de Mgasena ont-ils vu le Buddha? ' 

" Mgasena rdpondit : FMes maitres aussi n’ont pas vu le Buddha/ 
''Le roi dit: 'Comment? si X^asena et ses maitres n’ont pas 
vu le Buddha, alors il Ay a pas de Buddha F 

" Xfigasena dit : '0 roi ! avez-vous vu les cinq cents fleuves qui 
convergent au meme point ? ’ 

" Le roi dit : ^ Moi je ne les ai pas vus/ 

1 B ajoute : “ Le roi dit : ‘ Bien. ’ 

“ Na-sien-pi-Jcieou-king^ A fol. 48 verso, B 61 verso, texte p^li, p. 70, dont void le 
traduction de M. Rhys Davids, p. 109 : — 

“The king said : ‘ Have you, Ndgasena, seen the Buddha ? ’ 

“ ‘ Ro, sire.’ 

“ ‘ Then have yonr teachers seen the Buddha ? ’ 

“‘No, sire.’ 

“ ‘ Then, venerable Njlgasena, there is no Buddha.’ 

“ ‘ But, great king, have you seen the river l&h^ in the HimjUaya mountains ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ Or has your father seen it ? ’ 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ 

“ ‘ Then, your majesty, is there therefore no such river 

“ ‘ It is there. Though n either I nor my father have seen it, it is neverthel ess there. ’ 

“ ‘ Just so, great king, though neither I nor my teachers have seen the Blessed 
One, nevertheless there was such a person.’ 

“ ‘ Very good, Ndgasena.’ ” 

[Ici encore la traduction chinoise suggde une meilleure explication du p^li. La 
Oh^nadl, sitnee dans THimS-laya, est inoonnue aussi bien h, la cosmographie bucl- 
dhique qu’k celle des brahmanes. Le mot uh& signifiant, en vertu de son dtymologie, 
groupement, reunion, ne serait-il pas naturel d’y reoonnatfere la nvid*e centrale “ oh 
convergent les cinq cents rivides.” Cette conception, connue des Pur^nas brah- 
maniques, rdalis^e sur les cartes chinoises de I’Inde, avait fait son chemin dans 
I’occident, car on la retrouve dans la cosmographie d’Honorius.]— S. L. 
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“ Me pke dm roij son grand'pere, ont-ils vm ces fiemves ? ’ 

Le roi dit : ‘ Us ne les ont pas ¥us/ 

Nagasena dit: Me roi, son pere, son grand'pere n’ont pas yu 
ces fleuves^ il n'est pas done certain que sur la terre ces cinq cents 
fiemves se reunissent am inline point/ 

‘^Leroi dit: ' Quoiqme mon pere, inoii gxand’pere et moi nous 
i/ayons pas vu ces fiemves, il est vrai cependant que ces fleuves 
existent/ 

'Mt1.gasena dit : ‘ Qmoique ni moi, ni mes maitres n’ayons pas vu 
le Buddha, il est cependant vrai que le Buddha a existe/’' ^ 

^Me roi demanda de nouveau:^ " Pourquoi le Buddha i/a-t-il 
pas de superieur V 

'' Mgasena repondit am roi : ' Comment riiomme qui n’a pas penetre 
dans la mer pourra-t-il savoir que les eaux de la mer sont grandes; 
quhl y a cinq fleuves, cinq cents petits fleuves qui pdnetrent dans 
ces grands fleuves, lesquels sont le Gauge, le Sindhu, la Sit(\ 
rOxus, et le Chi-pi-i-eul,^ et que les eaux de ces cinq fleuves coulent 
jour et nuit, et que Team de la mer n’augmente ni ne diminue/ 
Nagasena s’adressant au roi : ' 0 roi ! peut-on apprendre par oui“ 
dire?* 

“Le roi dit: ‘Vraiment oui, on pent apprendre ainsi/ 

Uagasena dit : ' Ceux qui confessent la voie (Tao), qui I’ont 
ohtenue, affirment que le Buddha n’a pas de superieur, c*est pour- 
quoi je le crois/ 

^ Entre les deux questions il y a : “ Le roi dit ; ‘ Bien ! * 

“ Le roi demanda : ‘ N’a-t-il pas de superieur ? ’ 

“ Nagasena repondit ; ‘ Non ! il n’y a pas de sup(5rieur au Buddha.’ ” 

- Voici ia traduction de SI. Ehys Davids de la seconde question : — 

“ The king said : ‘ Is the Buddiia, NEgasena, pre-euiinent ? ’ 

“ * Yes ; he is incomparable/ 

“ ‘ But how do you know of one you have never seen that he is pre-eminent ? ’ 

‘ Now what do you think, O king ? * They who have never seen the ocean would 
they know concerning it: *^Deep, unmeasurable, unfathomable is the mighty, 
ocean ! Into it do the five great rivers flow — the Ganges, the Jumna, the Akiravati, 
the Sarabhfi, and the Mahl — and yet is there in it no appearance of being more 
empty or more full 1 ? 

‘ Yes, they would know that/ 

“‘Just so, great king; when I think of the mighty disciples who have passed 
away, then do I know that the Buddha is incomparable/ 

“ ‘ Very good, Nagasena! ’ ” 

® fe heng (Gauge) fg ^ sin-t’a (Sindhou) ^ sse-fa (Sita) ® K po-tcii’a 
(Vaxus-Oxus) SS M M ® ohi-pi-i-eul. Nous reviendrons sur ces fleuves et 
nous donnerons la traduction du passage du Oommentaire du livre des eaux 
(Choui-king-tchou, qui mentionne les divers cours d’eau de ITnde et 

du centre de I’Asie. 
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“Leroidit: ‘Bien! bien!’” 

Les renseignements fournis sur Milinda par les traductions 
cMnoises sont semblables 4 ceux du texte paii. Ainsi, dans la s’"'-' 
question du 7 “® cbapitre Mgasena demande an roi : ^ “‘Dans 
quel royaume §tes-vous nd ? ’ 

“Le roi repondit : ‘ Moi je suis nd dans I’empire Ta-thsin,^ dans 

le royaume nommd Ho-li-san/ ” pg ^ ^ (Alasanda). 

Nous lisons dans I’introduction que le roi Milinda regna a 
^ Sg, Che-kie (Sagala), et gouverna son royaunie d’apres de 
justes lois.® Comme dernier extrait nous donnerons le passage 
suivant qui se rapporte S, la conversation entre le roi et un discipb 
du Buddha nomme lyup41a dans le texte p41i, et # ,|S P, Te- 
ho-lo/ dans les traductions chinoises. 

“ On rapporte qu’un honime du bord de la nier regna sur ce 
royaunie; son fils, nommd 5i li, Mi-lan (Milinda). dans sa 
jeunesse avait eu peu d’amour pour I’dtude des sutras, il professait 
la doctrine het^rodoxe et en connaissait entierement les nrecentes. 


’ Na-sieii-pi-Hoou-king, A fol, 50 verso, B fol. 63 verso, texte pilli, p. S3, dont voioi 
la traduction de M. Rhys Davids : — 

In what town, 0 king, were you born r 

“ ‘ There is a village called Kalasi ; it was there I was born.’ ” 

^ A partir du premier ou second si^cle de notre ^ire on ddsigne ainsi chez les 
auteurs chinois Tempire remain aussi bien cn Europe qiTen Asie {la Palestine ou la 
Syrie). Ta-thsin doit indiquer ici les successeurs d’ Alexandre. 

® A foL 44 verso, B fol. 53 recto. 

^ Le premier caract 5 re n’est pas dans la ]VI<ithode de St, Julien ; il rend la pre- 
miere syllabe de Kaus’eya (Eitel, Plandbook, p. 55 a), et aussi la premiere de Yavana 
(ibid., p. 174). Ho synonyme de ^ ho=va (St. Julien, Mdthode, Ho. 392), la tran- 
scription chinoise ne nous dclaire pas plus que le texte pM sur ce personnage ; on 
pent lire aussi bien Yavala ou Kahola, ce dernier a Favantage d’etre citd comme 
nom de docteur (voy. Weber, Hist, de la Litt. Indienne, p. 235 ; Ttondtha, p. 85 
(Kakola), 

® jya-sien-pi~Heoti-kinff, A foL 44 verso, 45 recto, B fol. 53 verso, texte pMi, p, 3 ; 
voir la traduction de M. Rhys Davids, p. 6 . 

® Dans le texte il y a ici la description de Sagala que nous n’avons pas traduite. 
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un cramana ties eclaire dans la doctrine, capable (d eclaircir) mes 
doiites et de ni'exposer la voie ’ (Tao). Thien-mi-li, WaDg-khiim/ 
^!l officiers de la suite da roi, dirent respectueuse- 

nient an roi : ' Oui, il y a le ci'amana, nomme Ye-ho-lo,’ Sf- gl 
Le roi envoya en mission Thien-mi-li et Wang-kliiim lesqnels 
allerent trouver Ye-ho-lo, et lui direrit : ' Le grand roi desire voir 
le grand maitre/ Ye-ho-lo repondit : ^ Le roi desire me voir, c’est 
tres bien. II pent venir, moi je ne puis aller vers lui/ Thien-mi-li 
et Wang-khiiin retournerent anssitot anpres du roi, lui rendirent 
reponse. Le roi monta dans nn char avec 500 Ki, et tons 
allh’ent an vihara pour voir Ye-hodo ; ils se saluerent reciproque- 
ment. Le sage les pria de s’approcher des sieges ; les cinq cents 
chevaliers acquiescerent et s’assirent. 

“ Le roi demanda alors a Ye-ho 4 o : ' Seigneur, pour quelle 
raison avez-vous qnitte votre maison, rejete la famille; ponrquoi 
avez-vons les clievenx de la tete rases, et etes-vons convert du 
Kachaya comrne nn cramana ? Seigneur, je desire savoir qn^est ce 
qne la doctrine (Tao).” 

“ Ye-ho-lo dit : ' Moi, je snis fiddle a Tenseignement du Buddha, 
a sa doctrine,^ qni dans cette vie pent donner le bonheur, et dans 
les autres vies pent nous rendre aussi heureux ; c’est pourquoi j'ai 
les cheveux de la tete rases; je snis convert du Kach^ya comme un 
qramana/ 

Le roi demanda ^ Ye-ho-lo : ^ Comment celui qni a Inhabit blanc, 
qni demeure dans sa maison, et suit les devoirs de la famille, ne 
peut-il done pas avoir le bonheur dans cette vie ainsi qne dans les 
autres vies ? ' 

“ Ye-ho-lo repondit : ‘ Celui qni a Thabit blanc, qni demeure 
dans sa maison, qni a femme et enfants, qni accomplit les devoirs 
de son etat, pent Stre heureux dans cette vie et dans les autres/ 

^ Nous avons considc^rd Thien-mi-li Wang-khiun comme le nom de deux des qnatre 
officiers mentionnds dans le texte pMi ; le caraetdre 3 SH wang^ se pronounce monfi 
dans le dialecte de Canton, [II est impossible de ne pas reconnaitre Thien-mi-li 
dans le personnage designd en p^li par Bevamantiya et on M. Trenckner n’hdsitait 
pas h reconnaitre le nom grec de Demetrios. La transcription ebinoise confirme 
cette opinion. Wang-kMu est sans doute identique an paii Manknra, nomme avec 
Bevamantiya et denx antres officiers. — S. L.] 

B : a la place de Ki, 1 ^ K’i terme, qne nons rendons par chevalier, V^ells Williams, 
(Bict. Chin. Lang.) le tradnit par cavalry, horsemen, a rider. Ce mot rentre en com- 
position dans les titres de la noblesse bdrdditaire de la Chine (voy. Mayer, “ The 
Chinese Government,” No. 455). 

3 Le texte porte ® SS- f} bio-Bo-tao-hing-tchong, mot h mot dtndier 
de Eo (Buddha), dans le cbemin de la voie. 
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“ Le roi dit : ^ ‘ Seigneur, c’est done inutile de quitter sa maison, 
de renoncer a la famille, de raser ses cheveux, de porter ie Kaclnlya 

comme un cramana.’ 

'' Ye-ho4o resta silencieux, ne trouvant pas de reponse. Le roi 
s’adressa aux officiers de sa suite et leur dit : ^ Ce cramaiia par 
sa grande et liimineuse intelligence est un sage. Est-il urgent de 
rinterroger da vantage ? ' 

'' Les ofidciers de la suite du roi le salu^rent en levant les mains, 
et dirent: ^0 roi victorieux 1 Te-ho-lo, rdduit au silence, est 
vaincu/ 

“ Le roi observa a droite et a gauche les Up4sakas qui n’etaient 
point deconcertes, et voyant la figure calme de ces XJp^sakas, il pensa 
qufil n’j avait qu’un cramana fort et intelligent qui pfit avec lui 
examiner tons ses doutes, Le roi dit h Thien-mi4i, officier de sa 
suite : ' Wj a-t-il pas un cramana sage et intelligent, capable avec 
rnoi [de dissiper] mes doutes sur la doctrine (King) et la voie (Tao)/ 

^ C'est N^gasena, maitre des cramanas, qui connait toute la 
doctrine, qui pent resoudre vos doutes.’ ” , . . 

Nous esperons que les quelques extraits que nous venous de 
donner des traductions chinoises suffisent pour faire saisir la diffe- 
rence qui existait entre les deux premieres redactions du Milinda- 
panho dont les originaux sont perdus et le texte p§;li qui nous a dte 
conserve. La premiere, la plus courte, avait dtd rddigee peut-etre 
dans la Bactriane ou au nord de ITnde, dans un pays ou TOxus, 
la Sitfi, le Gange et le Sindh etaient 6galement connus. La seconde 
avait ete remaniee eii maiiits endroits et compldtde ; mais elle 
conservait encore le caractere de la premiere, tandis que le texte 
pali entierement refoudu sur la seconde version a dtd dcrit probable- 
ment dans le centre de Flnde, loin de FOxus. Le Gauge et ses 
affluents avec le Mahi sont les seuls fleuves citds. Les norns 
propres sont changes ; Tissa a remplaee Tchad ; Ayupala, Te-ho-lo* 
II ne faut pas oublier qu’au IV® siecle de notre hxe les deux premieres 
versions existaient encore dans Unde ou au nord de ce pays : c’est 
alors qu’elles ont ete apportees en Chine et traduites; et c’est 
ainsi ©lies nous ont ete conservees. 

1 Selon B, '‘si celui qui a Iliabit blanc, qui demeure dans sa maison, ayant femme 
et enfants, accomplissant ses devoirs pent de meme dans cette vie et dans Fautre 
etre heureux, seigneur, c’est sans raison que vous avez quitt4 votre maison/* &c. , 
comme A. 
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IIotee den “wenigen Zeiclien des altpersischen Alpliabetes, liber 
deren eigentliclie Geltung Boch Zweifel bestelien, ist ^ hervor- 
ziiliebeB, welches SpiEGEii mit tr, Westeegaabd mit ]?f, Oppeet 
mit tlir^ HuBSCHMAisrH mit V, Lepsixjs in seiner Ahhandlnng „tjber 
das Lautsystem der altpersischen Keilschrift“ (Abhandlungen der 
Berliner Akademie 1863) p. 408 mit I iind Babtholo^iae mit b 
iimschreibt. Of. BABTHOiiOaiAE: B. B. 9, 126. Dabei muss bemerkt 
werden, dass zwischen den alteren und den neueren Umschreibungen 
eine betrachtliche Verschiedenheit hinsichtlich des zu erreichenden 
Zieles besteht. Die alteren Orientalisten und Sprachyergleicher 
betrachteten die Umschreibung orientalischer Worter in die heutige 
Schrift nur als KTothbelielf; es lag ilinen bios daran, ftir jedes 
Zeichen der einheimischen Schrift ein bestiinmtes Aequivalent zu 
finden, welches dein Leser es moglich machte, die Umschreibung 
in seinen Gedanken wieder in die urspiiingliche Schrift zurlickzu- 
versetzen, wie das betreffende Zeichen dieser Schrift auszuspreclien 
sei, musste der Leser aus anderen Quellen wissen. Die inoderne 
Umschreibung legt aber den grossten Wert darauf die genaue 
Aussprache zu geben, eine bessere und genaiiere als selbst die 
der urspriinglichen Schrift ist. Fiir sie wird es sich also vorziiglich 
darum bandeln festzustellen, welchen Laut das in Frage steliende 
Zeichen gehabt hat. 

Die Zahl der Worter, in welchen das Zeichen sich findet, 
ist eine ziemlich beschrankte, namlich: ArtakhsJiatrd; Mshatrcft, 
khshatrapdvan, AtHna^ AifiyMHyap tntiya, putfa^ hamitnya^ pitfa, 
CUfdtakhma^ niyatfdrayam. Die meisten dieser Worter sind be- 
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kannt und etymologiscli sicher; es kann kem Zweifel sein, dass 
in ilinen tf nrspriinglicli gestanden hat, und es ist nur die Frage, 
ob ziir Zeit des Darius noch so gesprocben wurde, wenn aucli 
vielleiclit in der Weise, dass der eine der beiden Laute starker 
hervortrat als der andere. Um dies zu ermitteln, mtissen wir 
suclien, ob wir verfolgen konnen, wie andere gleickzeitige Volker 
(lie betreffenden Worter wiedergeben. Es lassen sich verscbiedene 
Ansicbten aufstellen, fiir jede derselben siDricbt etwas, fur keine 
geniig, uni sie zur Gewisslieit zu erlieben. 

1) Flir die Ansicht, dass das Zeichen ^ die Aussprache tr 
gehabt babe und dass beide Laute nocli geliort worden sind, 
spriclit der IsTame Artalchshatra, der nocb auf den Inscliriften des 
ersten Sasaniden in der Form Arta^ietr erscbeint. Ferner spricht 
dafiir das Wort der anariscbe Text 

BL 2,80 und 3,22 mhsa 2 )avan MeM. Die Griecben scbreiben 
dafiir aarpanyjg und die spatern Blioher des Alten Testamentes 
In dein letzteren Beispiele erscbeint dr fiir tr, Lepsius 
will dieses Beispiel nicht gelten lassen und glanbt a. a. 0. p. 410, 
dass das Wort den Griecben durcb nicbt nalier nacbweisbare 
Vermittler zugekommen sei, bei welcben sich die alte Aiisspracbe 
erhalten babe oder dass die alte Aussprache in einigen eranischen 
Dialecten nocb fortdauerte. Die erste dieser Annalmen, welcbe 
durcb iiicbts bewiesen werden kann, scheint mir sehr zweifelbaft, 
melir Wabrscheinliclikeit hat die zweite, angesicbts des s^sanidiscben 
Artashetr jedoch, das uns in dieselbe Gegend weist, in welcher 
(las Altpersische gesprochen wiirde, diinkt mir auch diese zweite 
Annahme sebr ungewiss. Zwei Worter sind hier nocb zu beriick- 
sicbtigen: BdkJitrisJi = BaKrpid und Uvdkhshatara = Kva^dpyjg, 
in welcben beiden Wortern immer niemals ^ ge- 

schrieben wird, also tr mit zwei getrennten Zeichen ausgeclruckt 
wird. In dem ersten dieser Worter konnte der dem tr vorher- 
gebende Consonant den Ubergang in tf verhindert baben, denn 
dieser Laut erscbeint sonst nur im Anlaute oder im Inlaute 
zwischen Vocalen, wie die oben angeftihrten Worter zeigen. In 
Uvaklisliatara wollte man offenbar, dass beide Laute deutlich ge- 
hort werden sollten. Wenn also in tf beide Laute nocb gehort 
wurden, so lasst sich docb nicbt leugnen, dass einer der beiden 
llberwog und dass die Perser diese Verbindung fiir einen einfachen 
Laut bielten imd darum durcb ein besonderes Zeichen wiedergaben, 
um ihn vom thr zu unterscheiden. In letztere Buchstaben sollte 
das nrspriinglicbe tr eigentlicb libergehen, aber im Altpersischen 
wird dafiir nur tr in einem Zeichen ^ geschrieben. C£ Bab- 
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THOLOMAE : Handbuch der altiranischen Dialekte § 73 b, 105, 
Beu&manh: Grundriss der vergl. Gramm, d. indogerin. Sprachen 
Bd. I, § 261, 353. 473,2. 

2) Wenix aber eiiier der beiden urspriiiiglicheii Laute in if das 
{Jbergewicht erbalten liat, so fragt es sicb, welcher you beiden 
dieser sei. Mit Eecbt weist Lepsies die Aiisicbt Yon Lassen 
und Benebt zuriick, dass L der tiberwiegende Laut sein koiine, 
das wilrde eine Elickbildung sein. Lepsius sieht darin einen Zisch- 
laut, den er mit s umscbreibt und Yon dem er glanbt (p. 407), 
dass er dem sli nalie gekommen sei, t und r waren nattiiiich in 
cliesem Zisclilaute aufgegangem Es musste initliin tr bereits zn 
sr geworden sein, wie dies in den neiieren eranischen Spraclien 
mehrfacli der Fall ist, und s dann das r sicli assimiliert baben, 
cf. hmnitriya = avest. limnistd, iislm = tislitrcL Justi, Kurd. 
Worterbuch 4S8. Es ist mancbes, was fur diese Ansicbt zu 
spreclien sclieint, so der Umstand, dass das Wort tntiya im Neu- 
persischen zu sa oder si wird, ferner, dass in der aiiarisclien 
Ubersetzung Eigennamen wie Atfina, Oitfataklima durch Assim^ 
Cissantahna wiedergegeben werden; nicht unwahrsclieinlich wire! 
Yermutet, dass der Name Tissayhernes ursprlinglicli Citfdparna 
gelaiitet babe. Dagegen ist zu bemerken, dass auch thr im An- 
ariseben durch ss wiedergegeben wiirde, wie ilissa ftir MWira 
erweist, ferner dass neben das altpersiscbe niyatmrayam das 
avestisebe nisretraydo (Vd, XYIII, 109 ed. Sp- === 51 Westerg.) 
gestellt werden muss, neben puMu sogar das neiipersiscbe piisar, 

3) Eine weitere Mdglichkeit ware die, dass in den mit tf 

gescbriebeiien Wortern statt 6 t oder ss die spater auftretende 
Entartimg zu hr scboii eingetreten ware wie im Neiipersisclien. 
Darauf konnte die Sclireibung Kva^ckpyg ftir Uvakhshatara leiten. 
An pnitm batten wir dann das sasanidisebe inilir und neupers. 
pur anzuscbliessen, das neben jpzmr gleicbberecbtigt dastelit, und 
Ardasher ftir Artakhslmtfd ; klishatfa ware kJishahra zu spreclien. 
Ardaslier ist aus Artashahr oier vielmebr Ardaslielir bervorge- 
gangen, alinlicb wie im Neupersiseben shdr neben shaliry 
das sasanidisebe neben dem neupers. stebt. Cf. 

Mupo^ Mihr «= Mithray Bev. ling. IV, 225, Meherdates Tacit. Ann. 
XII, 43. Wabrend man im Deutseben in nelimen, maUen ein h 
zusetzte, das etymologiscb dem Worte niebt angebort, so bat man 
umgekebrt im Eranischen ein etymologiscb bereebtigtes h wegge- 
lassen, weil man es durch den langen Vocal gentigend bezeiclmet 
glaubte. Dies scheint die Ansicbt Yon Eb. MbliiEB zu sein, der 
ftir tf Yorziebt / zu sobreiben. 
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4) Eine fernere Moglichkeit, die ich noch nirgends angedeiitet 
gefunden habe, TOre die, dass t and r umgesetzt and r nach der 
Analogie des Neupersisclien in sh verwandelt worden ware. Eiir 
diese Ansspraclie wtirde die hebraiscbe Form des Namens Aria- 
xerxeSj namlicli sprechen, die nur auf diese "Weise 

entstanden sein kann. Dieser tlbergang des r vor t in sh ist im 
Neupersisclien ganz gewobnlicb. Will man einwenden, dass auf 
diese Weise nnser Zeicben wieder einem Doppellaute entspreclien 
wiirde, was ja vei'mieden werden soli, so darf man nur an das ^ s 
des Ayesta erinnern, das unter seinen mekrfacben Bestimmungen 
aucli die liat, rt zu ersetzen. Tiber dieses eigentiimliche 6* mogen 
bier nock einige Bemerkungen folgen. 


II 

Der Laat ^ i ist von jeher eine Verlegenlieit fur den Era- 
nisten, da er bios im Awesta vorkommt und in alien ubrigen 
eranischen Dialecten vollkommen feblt. Cf. Beugimakn, Grruiidriss 
der vergl. Gramm, etc. Bd. II, pag. VIII. Baetholomae, B. B. 7, 
188 — 193. Eragen wir nun, urn iiber die Ansspraclie ins Heine 
zu kommen, wie die Worter, welche dieses Zeicben enthalten, in 
andern Dialecten vertreten sind, so zeigt sicb bier eine sehr ver- 
scbiedene Vertretung. Eolgendes sind die verschiedenen Arten; 

1) Dass ^ s einem rt entsprecbe, bat zuerst Feiedeich Mullee 
geseben. Cf. Kuhn und Schleichee, Beitrage fur vergleichende 
Spracbforscbung V, 382. Eranica in den Wiener Sitzungsbe- 
richten 66, 369. Dies ist der Fall in folgenden Wbrtern: 

Menscb — altpers. martiyaf scr. martya, neupers. mesa, 
tot = scr. mrita, dem im Altpersiscben marta entspreclien wiirde, 
amesaf unsterblicb ==: scr, amrita, im Altpers. wiirde amarta ent- 
sprecben, asa, asavan, wabr, rein === scr. n^a, ritavan, altpers. 
arta^f pesana, Scblacbt — scr. pritand, im Altpers. moglicber 
Weise partand, pehu, Furt, wofiir man im Altpers. erwartet, 
parsi neupers. jm?. Wir ziehen ferner bierber: qasa, qd§aya 

Yd. Ill, 115 Sp. = 33 Westerg., qdsar qaretar, bdsar = haretar, 
fravasi — altpers. fravarti, welcbes als Eigenname in den Keil- 
scbriften vorkommt, asa-valiisMa « neupers, ardi-Uhisht, aucb die 
Zusammensetzimgen asisJi-vanulii, asemaogha sind Merberzuzieben, 
da letzterer Form im Altpersiscben artemaogha entsprechen wiirde. 
cf. Spiegel, Vergl. Gr. p. 25 fg. Es diirften dies wobl alle die 
Worter sein, in welcben s einem. rt entspricht, Dieser Ersatz 
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sclieint aber verscliieden gelesen wordeii zu sein. Ftir Masya und 
3Iasyana (welclie Worter sicher aiif das avestisclie masya zurilck- 
gelien, ■wenii sie auch in der Avestaspraclie selbst niclit vorkommen) 
findeii wir bei Bebuni niclit bios 100,5), 

sondern (p. 99,14) aiicli ^ nacli der Aiissprache 

von Qiiarezrn <^ob^ ^ Dagegen sclireibt Tauabi (I, 148) 

^ ^j,U. Im Pelilevi entspriclit (cf. Spiegel, Gramm, der 
Hiizyareslispraclie § 24, Amn. 4) ar oder alir in cliesen Wortern, 
wo sie vorkommen, es kann aber aiicli ash steheii. Das erstere 
entspriclit obigem melhi, das zweite dem meshi Man beaclite 
aiicli die Verlangermig des Yocals in hdlarp qdktr, clem die obige 
Sclireibiing mdri entspriclit. Die Frage ist nnr, ob wir 
als Ersatz ftir ft betracliten sollen oder als Ersatz fiir r, iiacli 
w^elcliem t abgefallen ware. Wir entsclieiden uns ftir letzteres aus 
Grunden, die mv imten angeben werden. 

2) Aiidrerseits giebt es auch Worter, die mit §' geschrieben 
werden, in welcben dasselbe niclit dem rt entspricbt, sondern 
dem khy, cy oder et^vas alinlicliem. So in ham, hase ftir scr. 
sakliyd) saUlnje, in tdsydo ftir takhydo, in aso fur akliyo von aka, 
hose. Ob im Avesta dem s ein y noch nacligelesen werden muss, 
wie Spiegel in seiner vergl. Gramm, p. 27 vermutet, ist durcli 
su = altpers. shiyii, sditi « shiydti doch noch nicht erwiesen, 
vielmelir zeigt sicli, wo das y erlialten bleiben soli, statt s ein 
shk wie in saoshkyds, varshkyamna^ shkiti, wo s in vielen Hand- 
scliriften stelit, aber entschieden spatere Ortliograpbie ist. Wie 
es sicli auch damit verlialteii mag, in diesem Falle ist I sicherlicli 
palatal und dem siiid auch noch Worter wie dasina, kasa beizii- 
zahlen, die also dem prakritischen dacchina, kaccha entspreclien 
(Var. 3,30 Lassen, Iiistit p. 263). 

In vielen Fallen, welche diesem alinlicli sind, ersclieint im 
Altpersischen sU an der Stelle des s oder Palatals, cf. cishciy, 
aniyashdy, avashdy =* avest. dt-dt, anyat-dt, avat-dt, wo t dem 
folgenden Palatalen assimiliert ist. Anlautend ist s = khsh in 
Wortern wie: siti, sudha, soithra im Avesta. Dass das Alt- 
persisclie khy in sh auflose, lasst sich nicht belegen, dagegen 
wird thy, das im Avesta unverselirt bleibt, zu shiy, was auch 
nichts anderes ist als die Verwandlung in den Palatalen, cf. altpers. 
hashiya av. haithya, uvdipashiya «= qaepaithya, marshiyu in 
uvdmarshiyush =« merethyiu Spiegel: Altpers. Keilinschriften. 
2. Aufl. p. 165, § 27. In der That ist der Zischlaut sh am meisten 
geeignet den Palatalen zu ersetzen, weim derselbe nicht vorhanden 
ist. So sehen wir im Arabischen, dem die Palatalen fehlen, das 
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neupersische ^ durch vertreten und aucli im Neupersischen 
selbst kommen Beispiele dieses Wechsels vor, cf. = >\)r 4 j^ 

(i. e. cithrem amta) und ^ imd 

3) Eine grosse Menge von Wortern — wohl die meisten — 
welche im Avesta niit s gesclirieben werden, entspreclien dem sli 
der tibrigen eranisclien Spracben. Dies zeigt besonders die Ver- 
gleichung mit dem Altpersiscben, cf. altpers. patiyaMishcmj und 
avest. akvyahhsayeintU gaiislia und gaom, khshatfa und khsatJira, 
khshapa und khsapan, fraishayam und frae§yMt% shaiy ^ §6, 
niyasliddayam und nisddhayat Dabei scheint man irn Avesta 
das J dem sh gegeniiber als aspiriert angesehen zu liaben, denn 
es tritt in Fallen ein, wo in andern Biichstabenreihen Aspirierung 
einzutreten pflegt, cf. Worter wie dsnushca, ihya (aber ishti), 
ukinli, itrvtkJisnaf khmtJira, khrvtsyantake, kMaodanh^ gusdUtim^ 
giisatd (aber guslita)^ cahnan, caBydn und viele andere. Aber 
sclion den Scbreibern unserer altesten Handschriften scheint das 
Be^vusstsein von einem Unterschiede zwisclien h und sh geschwunden 
zu sein, sie setzen bald den einen, bald den andern dieser Buch- . 
staben. Aus diesen Tliatsachen scheint mir nun folgendes hervor- 
zugehen. Als Sibilant ist s vollkommen iiberfliissig, wir mussen 
also auf die tibrigen Functionen dieses Lautes zuruckkommen. 
Am leichtesten ordnet sich derselbe in das alteranische Alphabet 
ein, wenn wir ihn als die Spirans von c fassen in Beispielen wie 
asyd fiir ursprungliches akhyd^ acliyd und weiter zugeben, dass 
hinter diesem ch ein y aucli verschwinden konnte. Auch die alt- 
persischen Worter wie hashiya^ sliiyu wtirden sich so erklaren 
lassen. In dem ersteren Woz'te ware der Dental unter Einfluss 
des folgenden y ziim Palatalen geworden. Thut man dies, so 
bleibt immer noch zu erklaren, in welcher Weise rt zu s umge- 
staltet wurde. Urn dies zu ergrunden, mussen wir, wie bereits 
bemerkt worden ist, vor allem wissen, ob s dem Doppellaute rt 
entspricht oder nur einem Teile desselben, so dass der andere 
Teil ?.bgefallen ware. Gewiss ist, dass man bei dem Vorkommen 
von s nicht den Zischlaut als den ursprunglichen ansehen darf, 
sondern r. Das zeigt die Etymologie nicht bios der oben unter 
1) aufgezahlten Worter mit s und ihrem Wechsel im Avesta, 
sondern auch die Pehleviworter, in welchen sh mit oder 
wechselt. Das Verhalten des r vor harten Consonanten ist ein 
doppeltes im Avesta, cf. kar apart, mraedd, e^ara^dditi, maraka (in 
maraka%cd Westebo. Geluneb yasna 31, 18); erethwo, garefs, 
carekarethra, carekere^naM, terefydt, tares, t^res, kerefs, narepi, 
narefs, pareq, peretata, peretente, peretha, harethra, berekhdha, 
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bereghnya. herejai marekMar, mareJchstar, mreea^ as-vareco^ varefha; 
farsu, tar§na^ iarhi, ;parsantaj parhiyaj M marsaonct, Da- 
gegen finclen w vehrka (in den Handsclir. aiicli kehrpem^ 

mahrka, Hier ist r oline Svarabhakti an den Guttural. nnd Labial 
getreten nnd die Folge daron war, dass r zn ningestaltet wnrde. 
Dies ist jetzt die allgemeine Ansiclit. Niir yor tfindet sicli meines 
Wissens kein r obne Svarabhakti, ebensowenig ein Jir, dafilr wechselt, 
wie wir bereits geselien haben, rt nnd s, Vergleichen wir nun das 
Neupersischej so finden wir, dass rt entweder zn rcl wird oder zu 
shty so dass nnter dein Scliutze des sli der dumpfe Dental erhalten 
bleibt. So stammt von dar nnd Beispiele der Art finden sicli 

viele. Bei manchen Wortern sind aucli Doppelformen vorliandeii, 
wie ™d Tennis sicli 

erhalten hat, da wiirde r in sh verwandelt, wo r erhalten blieb, 
hat sich auch die Erw^eichung des t in d ein gest edit Wie mir 
scheint, ist auch bei $ die Dmw^andlnng des r in sh die Hanpt- 
sache nnd der z-weite Consonant wnrde nnr sehr schwach gehort, 
was in dem Lantzeichen s durcli den Strich, wie ich glaiibe, 
angedeutet ist. Allerdings ist die Verwandlimg des rt in § ein 
Yorgang, welcher den Avestadialect nnter das ISTenpersische herab- 
drtickt. Man kann vielleicht den Yorgang anch so erkliiren, dass 
in Pehlevhvortern wde TTmsetzung 

des rt in hr (wie oben nnter 3) stattgefimden hat, aber der TJber-^ 
gang von rt in s lasst sich wohl nnr durch tJbergang des r in sh 
nnd die Assimiliernng des folgenden t erklaren. 

An dieser Stelle mag auch einer Erscheinnng gedacht werden, 
die eine gewisse Yerwandtschaft mit den vorher genannten Fallen 
hat, ich meine den Wechsel zwischen r nnd sh anf den indo- 
eranischen Mtinzen. Dort findet sich bekanntlich FAO Konig, 
was nenerlich Stein als identisch mit dem nenpersischen shah 
erweisen wollte. Danger bekannt nnd nnzweifelhaft sind die Doppel- 
formen OOSPKI == huvishkay KANHPKI «== kanishka nnd 
KOPANO = kushan. Die Foi'men hiivishka, kanishka sind mit 
den eranischen Lantgesetzen wohl vereinbar, sie sind nnr eine 
Ansdehnnng des Gesetzes, welches lehrt, dass r vor t in sh zu 
verwandeln sei, auch anf den Guttural k, Welche Form die 
nrsprtinglichere sei, die mit rk oder shk, lasst sich leider niclit 
bestimmen, da die beiden Namen, in welchen diese Lantverbindnng 
vorkommt, einer fremden, uns sonst nnbekannten Sprache ange- 
horen. Anders steht es mit KOPANO ~ kushan. Hier ist die 
Yertanschung der Laute r und sh nach den sonst geltenden 
eranischen Lantgesetzen nicht zulassig, aber anch hier haben wir 
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es mit einem Fremdworte zn thTin und wissen niclit, welche der 
beiden Formen die friihere ist. Anders verhMt es sich mit dem 
Worte PJ.0 == 2 slio. Hier haben wir ein acht eranisclies Wort 
und ohne Zweifel ist sh oder khsh der urspriingliche Laiit, der 
— und zwar im Anlaute des Wortes — in r tibergegangen sein 
miisste, wofiir eine weitere Analogie nicbt vorhanden ist. Sonst 
ist diese Erklarung sehr ansprecbend. Was micb verliindert, ihr 
zuzustimmen, ist der Umstand, dass mir PAONANO = JsUOALi 
sebr bedenHicli erscheint. Die Griinde, welche gegen diese Identi- 
ficierirag sprechen, hat schon Kieste in der Wiener Zeitschrift 
f. d. Kimde d. MorgenL II. Ed. p. 240 fig. aiisfiihrlich erortert. 
Kirstes eigner Deutung kann ich aber noch weniger beitreten. 

IIL 

Die Foemen aue aee und aresh im Avesta. 

Zu den noch nicht mit voller Sicherheit bestiminten gramma-* 
tischen Endungen in der Avestalitteratur gehoren die Formen, 
■welche auf are und ctresh endigen. Of. Bartholomae, Arische 
Forschungen I, 69. Es ist ein Unterschied, oh man diese Formen 
vom allgemeinen speachveegleichendef Standpuncte aus be- 
trachtet oder vom speciell eranischen. Auf den letzteren habe 
ich mich gestellt. 

Wer vom Sanskrit ausgeht, der wird von Anfang an geneigt 
sein, die Formen auf are und dresh dem Medium oder Passivum 
zuzuweisen, denn nur dort kennt das Sanskrit solche Formen. 
Ftir das Avesta ist indessen wohl allgemein zugestanden, dass 
die Formen auf are nicht dem Medium, sondern dem Activum 
zugehoren. Uber die Entstehung dieser Formen wollen wir uns 
nicht weiter aussern, sondern nur bemerken, dass wir imter den 
Nominibus Worter auf are finden, die mit solchen auf an wechseln. 
Dies vorausgeschickt wollen wir hier die Stellen verzeichnen, auf 
die es ankommt: 

Vd. XVII, 28 Sp. «= 9 Westerg.: imaose te srvao maregha 
ald-zushta hydre arshtayasca etc* 

Yt. Vin, 55: manayen ah^ yatha hazanrem naraim dyum 
narem adarezayoit yoi hydn asti aojanha aojishta. 

Ys. L, 4,2 Sp. = LI, 4,2 Westerg.: kuthra yaso qyen 
asem ku spehta armaitish. 

JusTi rechnet alle diese drei Formen zum Potentialis Activi. 

Die librigen Formen gehen auf d7*ish oder dresh aus. 
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Vd. VIll, 64 8p. 22 Westerg.: vaso pascaeta mazda- 

yasna alie nmanahe myazdem 

W. V, 36 Sp. = 10 Westerg.: tlirayo kata iizdaithyan 
aetalie yat iristahe. 

Vd. V, 4lSp. = 12 Westerg.: uzbaodliam taniim 

Ys. LIX, 2 Sp. = LX, 2 Westerg.; tao akini nmaiie 
jamydrisli (Sp.), jamyciresh (Westerg. Geldner). 

Ys. LIX, 7 Sp. = LX, 4 Westerg.: jamycin itlira asaonam 
Yaniiliisli surao speiitao fravasayo. 

X. Ill, 11: cithra VO hiiydresh masanao. 

Ys, LiV, 7 Sp. = LV, 2'Westerg.: tao no huyanhumizlvV \ 

Yt. XVI, 3: atka iia akhshta 

Yt. YIII, 56 : yat zi spitama zaratliuslitra airyao danhavo 
tislitryelie raevato qarenanliato aum-sacydresh daitim yasnemca 
vahmemca. 

Yd. YII, 141 Sp. =* 57 Westerg. : yatlia aetahmi aiilivd 
yat astvainti yiizhem yd (yoi Westerg.) masyaka qaretha 
qasta Jiiei/dmli gamca qastem qaraiti 
Icli kaiin Her iiirgends einen syntaktischen Unterschied finden, 
welclier die Formen anf -are, •cirish von denen an trennte 
iind uns notigte, dieselben als Medialformen aiifzufassen. Da nun 
aucli die Perfectformen auf -are dein Activ angehoren, so fasse 
ich diese Pormen auf -are, -arisli oder aresh ebenso und sehe, 
wie bei den Nominibus auf -are nur ein Hiniiberspielen der -ar 
Formen in die -an Formen. 

lY. 

Dee Pluealis majestaticus im Avesta. 

Es ist sclion die Frage aufgeworfen worden (von Williams 
Jackson), ob man nicht einen Pluralis majestaticus im Avesta 
annehmen solle. Icb stimme dem vollkommen zu und glaube 
folgeiide Stellen des jtingeren Avesta lassen sick fiir diese An- 
sickt anfukren. 

Ein grosser Teil des 2. Fargard des Yendidad kandelt be- 
kanntlich von der Einrichtung eines Yara durck Yima. Dass 
nur von einem einzigen Raume die Rede ist, kann nicht bezweifelt 
•werden. Dabei muss aber auffallen, dass Yd. II, 92. 127 Sp. H, 
30. 38 Westerg. die Form varefsva vorkomint und dass dies eine 
Pluralform sei, zeigt aetaSSm varefsva in II, 130 Sp. « II, 39 
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Westerg. Diese ganz alleinsteliende Pluralform hat sclion viele 
Scliwierigkeiten gemacht, mir scheint sie zu beweisen, class wir 
als Tliema cles "Wortes nicht vara anzusetzen haben, sondeiii vare^ 
welches als masc. nach Analogie von mre flectiert wurde. Ein 
Locativ pluralis eines auf r endigenden Wortes ist im Avesta bis 
jetzt nicht gefunden worden, es kann aber mit Sicherheit vemutet 
werden, dass die regelmassige Form desselben varesva gelantet 
babe. Dazii wiirde varefsva stimmen, nur dass der Endung noch 
ein f voraiisgeschickt ware wie in fshtdna^ ^ scr. stana. Diese 
Vorsetzimg eines f ist zwar bis jetzt nicht zu erklaren, steht aber 
als vorkoinmende Thatsache diirch dieses Beispiel fast. Die Aii- 
wendiing cles Plurals gegentiber dem Singular kann man nur als 
eineii Beweis der Hochachtung aiisehem 

Ganz ahnlich liegt der Pall mit varena* Mit diesem Namen 
bezeichiiet man bekanntlich das Land, wo Tliraetaona geboreu 
wurde, Der Name komint demgemass gewohnlich im Singular 
vor, so Vd. I, 68 Spieg. = I, 18 "Westerg. Yt, IX, 13; XV, 23. 
Aber an einer Stelle Yt. V, 33 heisst es: u 2 M varenaeki catlirih 
gaosaesit. Bei der sonstigen Gleichheit der Anschauungen ist eiu 
Grund fiir diesen Plural nicht gegeben, er diirfte auch bier nur 
fiir einen Beweis der Achtung gelten. 

1 Bartholomae: Indogerman. Pomhungeii I, S. 187, Anmerk. sagt: „Un“ 
klar ist mh- das Verhaltnis von np. pistdn zu av. fstana. In Ubereinstimmung 
mit Jju^md ware *fistaa zu erwarten.‘‘ Mir scheint in up. pistdn wegen Eiii- 
dringens des Vooales i die Aspiration unterblieben zu sein. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF ARMENIAN STUDIES. 

BY 

a A. SCHEUMPE, M.E.A.S., 

Delegate of the Philological Society of London, 

Inteobuctoey. 

The International Congress of Orientalists has already on several 
occasions given the Armenian language a place in its Aryan Section. 
Unfortunately, the papers presented on this subject generally dealt 
with special points, and could therefore only interest a few rare 
specialists. Now it seems to me that the main object of a Congress 
like ours ought to be to spread, and even, to a certain degree, popu- 
larise the studies with w’hich it purposes to deal. I would submit 
that we have met not so much to exhibit our individual knowledge, 
as to learn from one another, and thus widen the circle of our infor- 
mation. In the vast and ever-increasing field of Oriental philology 
and history there cannot be too many workers, and each of us ought 
to endeavour to enlist as many recruits as possible. This can, 
however, only be accomplished successfully if, instead of enshroud- 
ing ourselves in specialties inaccessible to outsiders, we allow any 
one ’who chooses to peep behind the scenes and judge for himself of 
w^hat has been done and of what yet remains to be done. Special 
researches will then follow in due course, and, it is to be hoped, 
meet with suitable encouragement. 

Among the Oriental languages to which these remarks apply, I 
beg leave to-day to call your kind attention to one which, consider- 
ing the peculiarities of its philological structure, the importance of 
its literary monuments, and the wonderful intellectual activity of 
the people who speak it, still awaits that justice to be done to it 
which has not been denied to its kindred. Shall the present cen- 
tury, which has achieved the glorious merit of erecting philology 
into a science, be allowed to end its course without having paid a 
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befitting tribute to of civilisation which St. Gregoiy 

kindled on Mount Ararat and the dauntless sons of Hayk ever 
since kept ablaze during the dark and troublous history of Western 
Asia ? Nay, is it not our bounden duty to testify our gratitude to 
that noble Armenian nation — for, in spite of political complications, 
it does remain a nation — when we consider how bravely it with- 
stood the brunt of every invasion which threatened to sweep away 
our European institutions, and how generously it saved our adven- 
turous Crusaders from utter annihilation ? And, gentlemen, who 
knows but that at no distant date the Armenians may be called 
upon to fulfil the mission apparently reserved for them by Provi- 
dence, of becoming an efficient regenerating factor in the develop- 
ment of Asia Minor ? 

Apart, however, from these purely sentimental considerations, 
which evoke in every student of Armenian history a feeling of just 
enthusiasm for the pursuit he has undertaken, we have here to 
consider chiefly the scientific value of Armenian studies. What 
claims has Armenian to our notice as regards philology and history? 
What help does it afford us in bridging over the gaps between 
certain branches of the Aryan family of languages ? What light 
are its archaeology and history calculated to throw on the past of 
Asia Minor, many a period of which is still concealed in obscurity ? 
To answer these questions, it will be necessary to examine what 
has been achieved hitherto, in order to solve the problems involved ; 
and should the importance of Armenian thus be placed beyond a 
doubt, what remains to be done to make it available for the inves- 
tigations of modern science ? It is my intention to develop these 
two points in the course of this paper, and I propose to discuss — 

(i.) The imiooftcmce of Armenian for the science of language or 
comioarative philology, 

(2.) The historical valm of Armenian archmology and literature. 

In each of these two chapters I shall first attempt to review the 
existing materials and describe how they were obtained ; secondly, 
I shall endeavour to indicate what we have still to do in order to 
give these materials their proper value, and to add to them as many 
new ones as possible. 

I. 

First, then, as to the philological importance of Armenian, Some 
forty or fifty years ago the place of Armenian in the classification 
of languages was still unsettled, and when, through the researches 
of Petermann, Windischmann, Gosche, and Lagarde, it was at last 
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placed beyond a doubt that Armenian belongs to the Aryan (Indo- 
European) family of languages, there still remained the question as 
to its proper position among these languages. Lagarde and Dr. 
Friedrich Muller, for instance, held the view that it was merely a 
branch dialect of Eranian until Professor Hiibschmann demonstrated 
in 1877, by an article in Kuhn's Zeitsclirift, '' Die Stelhmg des 
armemscJien im Kreise der indogerrnanisehcn Sprachen," that it is 
entitled to an independent place, and shares certain features com- 
mon to Slavo-Lithuanian on the one hand and Eranic on the other. 
Lagarde died unconvinced, but Dr. P. Mtlller now on the whole 
adopts the conclusions of Hiibschmann, while he considers Armenian 
a descendant of the Thracian group of dialects. Dr. Sophus Biigge 
of Christiania has recently called attention to some striking resem- 
blances between Armenian and Etruscan, and we are still awaiting 
the further results of his patient and ingenious investigations. To 
every unprejudiced person, however, who is acquainted with the 
present condition of Armenian philology, it must be clear that we 
should not be too hasty in arriving at conclusions. In spite of the 
etymological and linguistic discoveries of Hiibschmann, Lagarde, 
F. Muller, Biigge, Barth olomae, Meillet, &c., there is still so much 
to be accomplished before a final judgment can be passed that it 
would be more advisable to reserve any decided opinion until we 
have collected the necessary linguistic materials. 

Among these materials we must, of course, first and foremost 
rank the dialects, both literary and popular ; and, moreover, under 
their historical as well as under their topographical aspects, that is, 
both as regards time and as regards locality, A brief review of the 
work that has already been done in this respect, as well by native 
Armenians as by other scholars, may perhaps be opportune at this 
moment. To make everything perfectly clear, I wmuld preface, how- 
ever, that Armenian presents itself to us in two principal forms : 
(1) liierarg, aiii {2) popular. Tlie literary, again, has its various 
historical periods ; from the fifth to the twelfth centuries it appears 
purest, and bears the name of Gralar^ or '' book-language/' which, 
like classical Latin, was probably never spoken by the people at 
large. During and after the thirteenth century this Gralar was 
unable to maintain its purity, but was forced to submit to an inva- 
sion of popular, and even foreign elements, until about the beginning 
of the present century there emerged a modern literary dialect, 
accepted as normal by Western Armenian writers, and having its 
centre at Constantinople, Some time later, thanks especially to 
the Lazareff Institute of Moscow, a similar literary dialect sprang 
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up among the Armenians of Russia, with Tifiis at present for its 
intellectual centre. These two modern literary dialects, the Western 
and the Eastern, are getting more and more polished every day, 
through numerous books, papers, and reviews; but it is to be 
desired that they may some day coalesce into one single form. 

By the side of the literary dialects we have to consider the 
numerous popular dialects {dixarhahaf), not only in Armenia proper, 
but also among the Armenian emigrant colonies, as in Poland, 
Persia, and India; these are often very interesting, because, like 
Canadian French, they have preserved old relics of the speech of 
the mother country. Unfortunately, as a rule, we can only study 
the popular dialects in their contemporary form, since, with a few 
rare exceptions, all records of their past forms have vanished. Nor 
can we say as yet what dialect, if any, the ancient literary or 
Gmbar was founded on. Was it a court language in the sense of 
Luther's Sochdeutsch, or the language of a capital {Ostanic) ? As far 
as we can go back it appears to us fully developed and polished, 
and it remains to be seen whether inscriptions will some day reveal 
a prior state ; at any rate, along with the invention of the national 
alphabet attributed to Mesrob there springs into existence the Grahar 
as the sole literary form of the Armenian written language. Was 
Armenian employed for literary purposes before that period ? This 
does not seem probable, and it is much more likely that the three 
great neighbouring languages, Greek, Persian, and Syriac, were the 
only written and cultivated languages in the respective portions of 
Armenia bordering upon them. In a paper read by Dr. Adalbert 
Mera at the fourth session of our Congress (Florence, 1878), it was 
remarked that there must have existed an Armenian translation of 
the Bible from the Syriac previous to the one which was made from 
the Greek. No doubt it is possible to conceive that Armenian may 
have been used sometimes for local administrative purposes and 
then written in a Semitic alphabet without the vowels, for Mesrob's 
invention seems to have chiefly consisted in the introduction of 
vowel signs based on the Greek model. These are, however, merely 
conjectures, and we have no clear facts. 

Although the origin and early development of the Gndar are 
plunged in obscurity, it is fortunate that there exists a large number 
of popular dialects which require to be investigated scientifically ; 
but since, as a rule, until very recently, they had no written litera- 
ture, we cannot trace their history any more than that of the pro- 
totype of the Grahar, We can, however, gain a good deal of valuable 
information by comparing their vocabularies and phonology, and, as 
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a considerable amount of popular literature has been preserved by 
oral tradition, we need not despair of obtaining good results yet. 
The great point, of course, is to study these dialects by the scientific 
niethod. This has scarcely been done hitherto, but a good deal of 
preliminary material has been collected which may enable us to make 
a fair start. With your kind permission, I will now enumerate the 
chief books published in the Armenian dialects. 

A good beginning was made by the late Professor IC Patkanian, 
of the University of St. Petersburg, who issued various works on the 
subject. A few of the dialects he wrote on have, however, received 
more attention since. Thus in the dialect (not the Eastern 

literary, but the spoken dialect of the people) we have of last 
century the charming lyric poems of the weaver-poet Saydth-hTowa, 
carefully edited with a grammar and commentary by Achwerdoff, 
Moscow, 1852, on which edition Petennann based his interesting 
papers on the Tiflis dialect in the transactions of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences for 1866. Then we possess the excellent comedies of 
Gabriel Soundoukiaritz, where the Tifiis dialect is so profusely 
introduced that they are well-nigh unintelligible to a stranger, 
though he be an Armenian, One of them, ''The Euined Family,” 
has been translated into German by Dr. Arthur Leist in the 
Armenuche published by W. Friedrich of Leipzig. A 

valuable store of information is Georg Ter Alexandrian’s Tifiisecoc 
7 ntmor (masn a), Tifiis, 1886, pp. 451. The author began 

to collect as early as 18593 and gives us in eighteen sections a large 
number of popular songs, tales, proverbs, &e. Only last year Mr. 
Alexander Thomson of St. Petersburg compiled from these various 
materials a Historical Grammar of the Tifiis dialect, which is a most 
valuable contribution to comparative philology. The Van dialect 
is exhibited, for instance, in the Vanay Saz, a collection of songs 
and tales edited by Georg G. Serene, gathered from the people of 
the vilayet of Van in the old province of Vaspourakan. The dialect 
of Kmuhaghf the black garden, so called on account of the fertile 
soil of its valleys, between the Kur and the Arax, now in the 
government of Elisavethpol, has been exhibited by Mr. Vardan 
Barxoudareanc in his Pele^Povji (the fool Paul), Tiflis, 1883, a 
collection of the jests of the fool of Sahnazar, one of those Meliks 
or chieftains who long maintained their independence against the 
Turks, in the village of Avetaranc, in the province of Verand. 
Povyi is supposed to have died about 1810, and the jests were 
gathered by the editor from the reminiscences of the old people of 
the locality. There axe also va.rious sketches of village life published 
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in the Xarabagli dialect by Awsabeantss and others. The dialect of 
Jf/ 07 Jw (OT Zok) in the 'fGolden Valley;* the district of Golden, in 
the old province of Vasponrakan, the land of mire and soiny the 
gay province of Armenia, where Moses of Khoren still heard the 
Pagan hymns, and which, with Davith Beg, defied the Osmanli at the 
beginning of last century. This dialect forms the subject of a 
brilliant work by a native of the province, Professor Sargis Sargsiau 
of the Dazaieff Institute, who has just been snatched away by death 
at the age of thirty-*seven, when so much good work was still expected 
from his pen. It was once thought that, the Zok dialect was merely 
a conventional language used by the population of Agoulis, chiefly 
silk-merchants and money speculators ; but this is now disproved, 
and Zok, which Petermann failed to explain, is probably a nick- 
name derived from a demonstrative pronoun peculiar to the people 
of Agoulis. The dialect ot Achalzik, d. town on the road between 
Tiflis and Batoum, was studied by Mr. Alexander Thomson in his 
“Linguistic Eesearches,” St. Petersburg, 1 877. Owing to immigrations 
from Erzeroum, it much resembles the dialect of the latter town, but 
seems to have preserved older forms than the G^xibar, The dialect 
of ZeyQoun, the ancient Ulnia, a highland town in Cilicia, where the 
Armenians once founded a flourishing kingdom during the Middle 
Ages, can be studied in Oulnia Ahm by Yakob Y. Allawer- 

tian, Constantinople, 1884. The dialect of Hew 

Nakhitchevan on the Don) is exhibited by Patkanian in the first 
part of his Dialectical Researches,** SL Petersburg, 1875, a work 
which contains three tales by the celebrated national poet, Raphael 
Patkanian, cousin of the late Professor, translated by Dr. Arthur 
Leist in the ArmeniscM BiUiotJich, The second part of K. Patka- 
nian’s “Dialectical Researches ** treats of the dialect of Mousli, The 
dialect of Bjulfa, the Armenian suburb of Ispahan in Persia, much 
resembles that of India, I know of no work describing it, but I 
fancy some manuscripts — as, for instance, in the British Museum — 
might help us in determining some of its older forms. The Polish 
Armenian dialect was carefully studied by the late Dr. Jan Hanusz 
of Vienna University in the Vienna Oriental Joitrnal for 1887, after 
the publication in 1886 of a vocabulary of the words collected at 
a place named Kiity. It is known that many Armenians are settled 
in Poland and Hungary (they even have a montUy review in 
Hungarian), as may be seen in Demeter Dan*s recent brochure. Pie 
orientalischen Armenier in der Pukowina, reprinted from the Czernowitz 
Zeitung, 

With the study of the dialects is intimately connected that of 
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the folklore. Here some valuable collections have already been 
made. First and foremost, the Grog ou Broc Pen and Spade '’), by 
Bishop Sruantztianz, who collected near Van and Moush, besides 
other similar works by the same writer, and the Ma/relmi luul Sagen., 
published in the Armenische Bihliotluh by Professor G-. Khalatianz 
of the Lazareff Institute, and collected in the circle of Alexandro- 
pol, while the folklore of the x 4 rmenians settled in Transylvania 
and Galicia was collected and translated into German by Heinrich 
von Wlisloeki, Mchrclun %nd Sagen der Bukowmaer mid Sieienhmgt'r 
Armem&r, Hamburg, 1892.. Last May, Professor Tcheraz of. King’s 
College read a paper before the Folklore Society which greatly 
interested and entertained a large and attentive audience, and I 
understand he has promised a similar lecture for the autumn session. 
Only yesterday he read a similar paper in our Anthropological 
Section. 

Already as early as 1850 the late Professor Mgrditch Emin of 
the Lazareff Institute called attention to the old Pagan songs and 
mythology of Armenia. Dulaurier criticised Emin’s essay in the 
Jotirnal Asicdiqm of 1852, and partly reproduced it in the Bevtie 
des Beum Monies of the same year. Since then little was done until 
the time of Sruantztianz, who in his Groc ou Broc, published the 
fragmentary remains of a popular heroic legend, Semirngi Daxith Kmn 
Mhcri dom\ Constantinoj)le, 1874, reproduced by Patkanian in the 
second part of his '' Dialectical Studies,” 1875, with a brief graminar 
and vocabulary, translated into German by Professor Khalatianz in 
his Mclrclwn imd Sagen. This is evidently a reminiscence of a 
lost Armenian popular epic, for how should the old mythology (so 
ably described by Emin in an article translated into French by 
Stadler in the Eevue de V Orient for 1864) have perished without 
leaving any traces whatsoever. Have the songs which Moses 
Khoreiiaci still heard, accompanied by the pampirn, vanished with- 
out leaving an echo behind them ? Is there no recollection of 
Vahakn, the dragon-slayer (wi^paka^^, ^paKOvroirviKTY}^), the Her- 
acles of Armenia, and the other diucazu or demi-gods ? Is there no 
longer a reflection left of that magnificent temple of Astixat in the 
province of Daron, the richest in Armenia, and the sacrificial place 
of its sovereigns ? Surely the discovery of David of Sassoon raises 
the hope that something else may be discovered soon, and that 
Armenia, as recently Finland, will some day yield its Kalevala. 
This hope is still further encouraged by the fact that in 1889 Mr. 
M. Abeghean was able to publish at Sousi, Bavid ev Mker, where he 
even restores the metrical form, based on accentuation, of the greater 
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number of the passages. The story was told him at Etchmiadzin 
by an old man named Nahapet of the vdlage of Ginekanc in the 
district of Moks. On this publication a clever writer under the 
pseudonym of Ldo based a searching critique, published in 1891 at 
Tiflis (a reprint from the Mosmo literary and Historical Hemew) 
in which he endeavours to show that David of Sassoon is a personi- 
fication of beneficial strength, while David Mher, by way of contrast, 
impersonates destructive, and therefore useless' strength. A short 
time ago, the Nw-Bar of Tiflis announced that the Tiflis Society 
for the publication of old Armenian texts had just received for the 
press a manuscript from Deacon Karekin of Etchmiadzin, containing 
numerous variants and additions to David Mher.'^ Mr. Abe^heanl 
in fact, had already been told by this informant, Nahapet, thaUhere 
were people who knew more passages than he (the narrator) did, and 
it now appears that these people have been discovered by Father 
Karekin. 

I hope that this somewhat lengthy enumeration has at any rate 
made one thing clear, namely, that it is worth while in the interests 
of science to turn our attention to the dialects and folklore of 
Armenia. The hindrances for such a study are great, as Armenia 
is now under the sway of powers who are equally jealous of any 
movement that might awaken national aspirations among their 
Armenian subjects ; it will not be an easy matter to collect materials 
on the spot, not to mention that the natives are themselves very 
suspicious when asked to give information respecting themselves. 
However, a start must be made, and as this is a case for applying 
the proverb Vunion fait la force, I shall presently venture to propose 
to your kind consideration a scheme for the formation of an 
Armenian Dialect and Folklore Society, but I defer the details of this 
proposal till the conclusion of my paper. 

II 

Meanwhile I pass on to the second portion of my programme, 
viz., the Imtorical value of Armenian arclmology and literatim. . 

This opens a vast field for investigation. In archaeology we have 
already a huge mass of preliminary material collected on the anti- 
quities of Armenia by Father Lucas Indjijian and the greater works 
of Father Ghevond Alishan of the St. Lazarus Congregation of 
Mkhitharists at Venice (Ai'rarat, Siunik, Sisakan, &c.). Excellent 
directions for the study of the details are given by Brosset in his , c, 
^ It has since been published. 
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Buines d’ Afd md similar works, whereas quite recently Prof. Joseph 
Strzygowski of the Vienna University has shown by hh Mtchmiadzin 
Emngeliary what light the study of even minor art may throw on 
the solution of important problems. With regard to the inscriptions, 
those ill the cuneiform, so-called Vannic, writing, have been shown 
by Patkanian and Professor A. H. Sayce not to be in Armenian, but 
time may yet reveal to us some ancient records engraved on rocks 
in some Armenian dialect anterior to the Gralm^ The Eussian 
Government fully appreciates the importance of Armenian archaeo- 
logy, for only a few weeks ago Mr. N. Marr, Patkanian’s siiccessor at 
the University of St. Petersburg, wms sent to Ani to make researches, 
and he has already been fortunate enough to discover an old buried 
chapel of architectural value. 

Turning to the history of Armenia, there is a very comprehensive 
Armenian history by Tchamitch, which reaches to the end of last 
century ; but the author did not know many of the sources which 
have been made known since his time. A modern work on the 
subject was begun by Garaga&an, but, after the publication of the 
first volume in 1880, it was stopped by the Turkish Government. 
There are, of course, many smaller histories. As to the older 
historians of Armenia, the late Professor Patkanian published in 
the “ Transactions of the International Congress of Orientalists,” 
third session, St. Petersburg, 1876 (pp. 45 5-5 1 1 ), a “ Bibliography of 
Armenian Historical Literature.'* This list, unfortunately somewhat 
faulty and incomplete, requires to be revised and republished in a 
second edition, for many texts have been edited since its appearance, 
more especially through the exertions of the Armenian Text Society 
of Tifiis. Among the best of these are the histories of Ghevond and 
Asoyik, edited by His Excellency Councillor G. A. Esoff of the 
Eussian Ministry of Public Education at St. Petersburg, who read 
a paper on Armenian studies at the Stockholm Congress. 

A detailed bibliography of the whole Armenian literature is 
supplied in the works of Father Karekin of Venice, which are 
indispensable to every student of Armenian literature. I will not 
try your patience with a lengthy enumeration of titles of works ; it 
will suffice to remark that Armenian literature affords abundant 
material towards extending our knowledge of ecclesiastical as well 
as of political history. This very year Dr. Arsak T^r Mikelian, 
who studied theology at Jena, published a brief and readable account 
of the history of the Armenian Church in its relations with the 
Greek Empire. A perusal of the copious notes appended to this 
work, quoting the testimony of Armenian, usually contemporary, 
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writers, amply demonstrates the value of Armenian literature in this 
respect, and its importance is not less in matters concernincv the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, the lives of saints, the liturgy and 
ritual, &c. 

Then Armenian literature is most valuable to us, inasmuch as it 
has preserved many translations of Greek, Syriac, and other writers, 
whose original works are either lost, or, if still extant, can have 
their accuracy tested by the aid of the Armenian versions. Father 
Karekiii’s work on the translation from the Greek alone is a stout 
closely printed volume, and enables us to judge of the abundance of 
the material, much of which is still impublished. Mr. E. C. Oony- 
beare of Oxford is at present making researches in this direction, his 
last production on the subject being an article ‘‘On the Armenian 
Yersion of Plato’s Laws ” in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xii pp. 399-413. 

Besides the importance of Armenian for the study of ancient 
Greek literature and for the history of the Byzantine Empire, it 
affords great aid to the reconstitution of the apocryphal books. M. 
Carriere has already given us some specimens, and in the last 
number of the Vienna Oriental Journal Father Kalemkiar of the 
Vienna Mkhitharist Congregation has an article on the so-called 
Seventh Vision of Daniel, of which he prints the Armenian version 
according to a manuscript in the Lambeth Palace Library. I may 
add that the vexed question of the pseudo-Oallisthenes also derives 
much light from the Armenian translation, as has been shown by 
Zacher, and quite recently by Father J. Dashian of Vienna. 

As to the value of Armenian with regard to political history, I 
may be permitted to select at least one instance. In 1866 Pro- 
fessor Patkanian published a memoir on the history of the Sassanian 
dynasty according to Armenian sources. This essay was translated 
into French by Evariste Prud’homme, and inserted in the Journal 
Asiatique for 1 866. Among the historians who throw most light on 
this obscure period of Persian history, the most prominent no doubt 
is Sebeos, who is supposed to have been a bishop in the seventh 
century, and therefore a contemporary, perhaps even an eye-witness, 
of the events which led to the fall of the Sassanian kings and to the 
earlier invasions of the Arabs in Persia, and a manuscript of Sebdos, 
entitled the “History of Heraclius/’ but preceded by two long 
chronological summaries, which, at first sight, do not appear to 
belong to the work at all, was preserved in the Etchmiadzin Library, 
and in 1851 Mihrdatian published a printed edition, while eleven 
years later (1862) Patkanian issued a Eussian translation. In 1879 
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the same scholar also edited the text, bat lie had to rely on the 
Gonstantinople edition of 1851, as the Etchniiadzin manuscript 
was no longer to be found, and on a modern copy of it preserved in 
the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg. The text is therefore still 
in a very unsatisfactory condition, and, in virtue of its importance, 
demands a critical edition^ M. Neandre de Byzance (Norayr) of 
Stockholm, already distinguished by Ms Prench- Armenian Diction- 
ary, based on Littre, has prepared a number of emendations, and 
restored misplaced folios, passages, and words to their proper places 
both of Sebeos and of other writers. He offers here amended texts 
at prices varying from 800 to 3000 francs, and it is to be hoped 
that some learned Society will purchase them for publication. 
Meanwhile M. Caniere, of the iScole des Langues Orientales, has 
nearly completed a Prench translation of Sebeos, and judging from 
his previous performances, among which I need only mention liis 
pamphlet on the “Patriarchal Genealogies in Moses of Khoren/' 
there is every reason to hope that his work on Sebeos will be a 
success.- '' 

What I have said of the importance of Sebaos applies more or 
less to at least fifty or sixty other Armenian historians, and there 
exists ample material to sift and study for a number of years to 
come. We want critical editions, and good translations based upon 
them, and such editions can only be obtained if we search for 
reliable manuscripts. A good beginning has been made by the 
Mkhitharists of Yienna and the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and 
careful lists of MSS. have already been compiled and published for 
the libraries of Berlin, Yienna, the Vatican, Munich, St. Petersburg, 
&c. The Eev. S. Baronian of Manchester has promised the Vienna 
Mkhitharists to describe the manuscripts in the British Museum, 
while Mr. P. 0 . Conybeare is attending to those in the Bodleian. 
What is meant by critical editions may be gathered from Gut- 
schmidt's essays on “ Agathangelos and Moses of Khoren/’ as well 
as from Prof, A. Baumgartner’s essay on the “ Ehetoric Attributed to 
Moses Khorenaci/’ published in the Zdtmlirift der Deutsehen Morgen- 
Idndischen Gesellsidiaft, vol. xh I may add that Dr. Baumgartner is 
preparing a complete edition of Moses’s works, and I believe Mr. 
Conybeare is engaged on one of David Anhaght, one of the old 
translators of Plato, Porphyry, Aristotle, and other Greek writers. 

^ The Etchmiadzin MS. used by the editor of the Constantinople edition could not 
be found Patkanian, but Father Galoust of Btchmiadzin told me a few days ago 
at Paris that it has again been discovered. 
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Conclusion. 

How, when I look back on what has been done (and I have 
published a fairly complete account of it in Prof. Tchdraz’s Armenia, 
which has been translated into Armenian and published in tlie 
Movstch of Tiflis, as well as in the BasmavSp of Venice, in each 
case with notes by the respective translators, while the Mkhitharists 
of Vienna have asked me to print a revised edition in German, which 
they will also issue in Armenian), when I look back upon all these 
volumes which it took rne some three years to peruse in a cursory 
way only, and to give a mere superficial description of them, I can- 
not help feeling very sanguine indeed as to the future of Arme- 
nian studies,. We have now reached a period when the abundant 
inaterial which has been gathered requires patient and careful sift- 
ing, when new material must be collected and utilised;, and when 
we are called upon as Orientalists to see that all the advantages 
which Armenian presents shall be obtained from it to their utmost 
value. Surely it is high time that the philological study of Armenian 
should be placed on a sound scientific footing, and I submit that this 
result would be best achieved through the united efforts of both Arme- 
nian and non-Armenian scholars. On the other hand, the archaeology 
and history of Armenia urge similar claims, and the natural conclusion 
that suggests itself to me is that there ought to be formed an Interna- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Armenian Studies, consisting of 
two sections: (i) one for the Armenian dialects and folklore, as I 
mentioned before ; ( 2 ) the other for the archaeology and history of 
Armenia. The subscriptions might be devoted to the publication 
of suitable Transactions and to the awarding of prizes for meritorious 
essays (there already exist certain funds for such prizes), and the 
Society might solicit donations for sending out competent scholars 
to make researches in Armenia. If we consider that the French, 
Prussian, and Russian Governments have repeatedly sent out scientific 
missions to explore Armenia, surely it is not a xxtopian idea to 
hope for similar aid. If the pecuniary resources of the Society 
were not sufficient for the publication of critical editions of the 
Armenian authors or for scholarly translations in the European 
languages, an appeal might be made to sinailar Oriental Societies 
interested in the work, in order to induce them to accept essays 
recommended by the Armenian Society for insertion in their J ournals 
or publication in their Series. 

The task of promoting Armenian studies . is indeed not one for 


mere indmdual capacities, but requires tlie efforts of a number of 
Bien working in the same direction and with a common object. If 
I rightly understand the significance and usefulness of such gather- 
ings as the International Congress of Orientalists, it is to bring 
together such men. I therefore venture to move the followiiicr 
resolution:— 

The ninth International Congress of Orientalists, held in London 
in September 1 892, recognising the great scientific importance of 
Armenian pliilologyj archaeology, and history, recommends the forma- 
tion of an International Association for the Promotion of Armenian 
Studies/' 

The object of this Society should be similar to that of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies^ with wdiich it 'would have a 
natural .connection, namely— '■ ^ 

(i.) To advance the study of the Armenian language, literature, 
archaeology, and history. ■■ ■■ ■ ■ , , 

(2.) To issue a periodical journal for the publication of suitable 
memoirs, and acquainting members with the progress of the work. 

(3.) To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcriptions, plans, photo- 
graphs of inscriptions, manuscripts, works of art, ancient sites and 
remains, and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to 
the Society notes and sketches of archaeological and topographical 
interest. 

(4.) To oi'ganise means by which members of the Society and 
its deputies may have increased facilities for visiting ancient sites 
and pursuing archaeological researches in both Turkish and Eussian 
Armenia, or for studying the dialects and folklore of these pro- 
vinces. 

(5.) To keep up constant relations with philological, arclneologi- 
cal, and historical societies, and to contribute suitable information 
to the journals and publications of such societies. 

I must apologise to the Hellenic Society for having borrowed 
some of the above almost verbatim from their bye-laws; but I 
could not have expressed my meaning so well otherwise. 

I shall be glad to receive the names and addresses of persons 
willing to accept my views in general, and to lend their aid to the 
formation of such a Society. We might then discuss the matter by 
correspondence, and fix upon the character of a preliminary pro- 
spectus to be circulated among likely members. 

I now beg to repeat my resolution, viz. — 

That the ninth International Congress of Orientalists, held in 
London in September 1892, recognising the great scientific import- 
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ance of Armenian philology, archseology, and history, recommends 
the formation of an International Association for the Promotion of 
Armenian Studies.”, , ' ; ; ' ; ^ 

'' Le Gongres International des Orientalistes, assemble ii Londres 
eii septenibie 1892, reconnaissant la haute importance scientifique 
de la philologie, de Tareheologie et de Thistoire armdniennes, recom- 
inande la formation d'une Association Internationale pour Tavance- 
ment des etudes armeniennes.” 

©er m ©eptemkr 1892 tn Soubon ^erfammeWe 9te Sntentattoualc 
Gongitf belt Drientaittlen erfennt bte grofe n>tf[enf(|aft{td;e SStcfjttcg^ 
feit Ut aiuitemfd)eit @|)rad;e, unb 

bte ©{{bintg emint ^Jntentatto ®eforbevmtg bcr 

armemfd^en : , , 

lS 92 ^’Xr I n%mn%{i t^ni-srtJupnLtJu& fiVhlrpnprf. 

[uount.pki£ib k tyuimJttiLpiiwli t/h& ^lupkt^npni-ppVlt , lip 

ju/b^mpmpk nt-udui%p ^lutfatp ^wifwtpfwjpj pjI^kpaLpba/h 

Jp ^tMJHfiInL.pfiL.Vb i 

This resolution was seconded by Professor Minas Tcheraz 
and^'carried. Professor Cowell, the President of the Aryan section, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the author of the paper, which was 
likewise carried* 


XIII. 

EIN WORT 

■ ■ i'BEK DIE- 

VERWAXDTSCHAFTSVERHALTNISSE INXERHALB 
DEE INDOGERMAXISCHEN FAMILIE. 

VON 

CVRAZIADIO' ASCOLI, Senat. ix Konig. It. 

Es sei mir gegonnt, ein Wort iiber die Frage der Verwandtschafts- 
verlialtnisse zwisclieu den versclxiedenen Sprachen tmd Volkern der 
sogenanuten indogermanischen Faiiiilie, keineswegs als Kritik oder 
Widerlegung der Ansicliten die vorgestern an diesem Orte von so 
competenter Seite ausgesprociien wurden, sondern gewissermassen 
als einen pfiiclitniassigen Ansdrncb meines wissenschaftlichen Ge- 
wissens, liier einzusehalteii, Audi habe ich niclit die Absiclit eine 
wirklicbe Discussion liervorzurufen imd vrerde micb so kurz wie 
mbglich fassen. 

Die Frage, woriim es sich bandelt, bestimmte idi gefiissentlich 
als eine solche, die zugleieh die Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der 
Sprachen and der Volker umfasst. Die verscliiedenen Zustiinde 
des spraclilichen Organismiis innerhalb einer Sprachfamilie hangen 
namlich, meiner alien und imnaer festeren Ueberzeugung naeh, 
ganz besonders von den verschiedenen Blutsverhaltnissen ab, die 
den einzelnen Volkerschaften eigen waren oder wurden. Vergegeii- 
wartigen wir uns zum Beispiel den Unterscliied zwischen italienischer 
und franzosisdier Sprache. Beide Sprachen haben das Vulgarlatein 
zu Grunde ; das Italienische ist aber noch jetzt die fast iinversehrte 
Volksspradie des alten Eoms ; im Franzosischen hingegen ist die alte 
Lautform duroh und dutch zerrllttet, und zwar ganz besonders 
desswegen, weil das franzosische Volk ein gallisches ist, dem die 
lateinische Sprache aufgedrangt wurde und das sie seiner eigenen 
Lautdisposition angepasst hat. Zwei Glieder indogermanischer 
Zunge fiiessen hier einigermassen, nach langem Sonderleben, zu- 
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sammen. Anderswo, nnd in sehr verscMedenen Epochen, stosst 
auch Indogermanisclies mit N ichtindogermanischem zusammen uiid 
die wechselseitige Wirkung kann natiirlich verschieden ausfalleii, je 
iiacli den Proportion en der zusammentreffenden Volkerscliichten 
nnd der kesonderen Anlagen der unterliegenden Spraclien. Der 
alte Organismus derjeiiigen Sprache, die im Ganzen nnd Grosseii 
den Sieg davon tragt, liegt uns immer mehr oder weniger verun- 
staltet vor, je nach der Menge nnd der Natnr der ethnologischen 
Vermiscliungen, wodurch das nene Volk entsteht. 

Die heutzutage in solcherlei Betrachtungen waltende kSkepsis 
scheint mir insbesondere aus eineni Missbranche der Analyse bervor- 
ziigelien, der nns die syntbetischen Begriffe, d. h. solcbe Begriffe, die 
aus einem vollkommenen Bewusstsein nnd einer vollen Vergegen- 
wartigimg der Gesammtzustande entstammen, erscbwert nnd hindert. 

Die Skepsis bat nns sogar dazn gefilbrt, iiber die Stellnng des 
Griechiscben, den librigen enropaiscben nnd den asiatischen Sprachen 
gegenltber, sonderbare Zweifel zu begen. Mit den alteii Sprachen 
Asiens bildet aber das Griechische durch nnd dnrch eine einbeit- 
licbe Griippe, d. h. im Griechiscben, Alteranischen nnd Altindiscben 
dauert im allgemeinen der nrspriingliche Organismns der indoger- 
nianiscben Spracbe in solchen Proportionen nnversebrt fort, die 
anderswo durchaus nicht zu treffen sind nnd die keineswegs in deni 
besonderen Alter der betreffenden literariscben Monnmente eine 
geniigende Begriindnng erbalten. Ja es darf sogar behauptet werden, 
dass mancbe besondere Entwickelungen des sprachlichen Organismus 
erst dann stattgefnnden baben, als die graekoarische Einheit (um 
mich so anszndrnckeii) nocb fortdanerte, d. b. nachdem sich die 
iibrigen Indogermanen davon getrennt batten. Icb erinnere z. B. 
an die besondere grammatikalische Ennction solcber Elemente, die 
zwar auch in den iibrigen Sprachen vorkommen, daselbst aber nicht 
die bestimmte und feste Verwendung zeigen, zn der sie im Grie- 
chiscben nnd Ariscben gelangen. So ist -Uro als wirklicbes Com- 
parationssnffix, wie icb in einer Abhandlung zn zeigen gesncbt babe, 
die nnserem Congresse bereits gedruckt vorliegt, ansscbliesslich dein 
Griechiscben nnd Ariscben eigen ; ebenso die Erscheinung dass 
~meno nnd --to zngleich nnd bei sammen als Exponenten eines part, 
peri pass, gelten. Und vieles andere solcber Art liesse sich nocb 
anfiihren. 

Griecbisch nnd Altariscli sind also am nachsten oder reinsten 
imter einander verwandt, nnd das beisst, mit anderen Worten, der 
Spracb organismns ist bei diesen Pbasen der Sprachfamilie nnver- 
sehrter, weil dieselben die Blutsverhffltnisse des indog. Stammes 
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Bocli ziemlicli iinverselirt vorstellen oder Yoraussetzen. Kommt 
aber das altarische Wort nach dem grossen mdischen Coiitinente, 
d. li.j mit aEderea Worten, vermischt sich das arisclie Blut mit dem 
einlieimisclieii Biute Indians and eiieidet folgiicli das arisclie Wort 
den Emflnss der sprachliclien Anlagen iind Iveigungen der '.eia-,. 
lieimiscben Volker Indiens, so zerfallt rascli der iiidogerinanisclie 
Orgaiiismus, iingemein rasclier und tiefgreifender, in Indien als in 
Griechenland. 

Bass in Italien abnliclie CTrtinde der Entartiing einen besondereii 
Abstand Yom Griechischen vorgebraclit liabeii mogeiij babe ich 
anderswo angedeiitet and meine Ansiclit hat sicli ansehaliclier 
Eeistimmnngen erfreut Aelinliches lasst sich tiber die DijOfereiizi- 
ruEgen anderer Spraehen mutlimassenj und auf semitiscliem Felde 
sind die Entartuiigen nicht zu vergesseii die der alte Organismus in 
udSthiopien erleidet Bocli ist hier der Ort niclitj weiteres tiber dies 
alles Yorzutragen ; es lag mir nur ob, das Priiizip zu walirein 



XIV. 

THE ORIGIK AND CRADLE-LAND 
OP THE ARYANS. 

' ■ BY 

J. S. STUxiET-GLEX^SriE, M.A. 

The problem of the origin and cradle-land of the Aryans was 
treated in this paper from the new point of view which seems to 
be necessitated, not only by the later results of research with 
respect to Aryan origins, but even still more by the later results 
of research with respect to Egyptian and Chaldean origins. As to 
the latter, I must refer to my paper in the Semitic Section on the 
“ Origin of the Primary Civilisations/’ merely noting here that from 
the facts pointed out in that paper it would appear to result that, 
in the origin of what, so far as we know, must be reckoned as the 
primary civilisations of Egypt and Chaldea, the chief determining 
condition was a conflict of higher White, and lower Coloured and 
Black Paces. If so, however, the question of the origin and cradle- 
land of the White Eace cannot be treated, as generally hitherto, as 
if it were identical with that of the origin and cradle-land of the 
Aryan Eace. If, many thousand years before the Aryans appeared 
on the arena of history — an event which seems now to be brought 
down so late as the third millennium B.O. — an elder White Race 
had founded, and had for millenniums maintained, great civilisa- 
tions in the Nile and Euphrates Valleys, it is evident that the 
origin of the Aryans can be regarded as but the origin, under 
adequate physical and other conditions, of a new variety of this 
elder White Eace, and in a cradle-land, therefore, probably quite 
different from that in which the White Eace was originally formed. 
And the question as to the cradle-land of the Aryans becomes now, 
therefore, the question (i) as to the locality where such conditions 
of racial intermixture probably prevailed as w’ould naturally result 
in the formation of a White Eace distinguished from the Archaian 
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White Eace (that to which the higher classes of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans belonged), as the Aryans are distinguished, not in their 
physical featnre only, but in the characteristics of their languages; 
the question (2) as to the locality suited, at the saiiie time, to such 
a manner of life, and to such knowledges and ignorances as are 
indicated by those words common to the Aryan languages from 
which the Aryan Vr^pTmlie i^ conjectured ; and the question ( 3 ) as to 
the locality from wEich the Aryan dispersion most probably took 
place— the division of the Aryans into two great western and 
eastern branches, and the formation, at the same time, of two great 
families of speech, distinguished from, yet related to, each other in 
such a way as are the two great families of the Aryan languages 
and the members of each of these families. 

Now, approaching this problem from a consideration of the 
localities — Thrace and Trausoxiana—in which we have our first 
historic knowledge of the appearance of Aryans — tall, high-nosed, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired, warlike men, speaking inflected languages — 
we ask whether, in the region equally distant from these secondary 
Aryan cradle-lands, namely, in the many-rivered plains of what is 
now Southern Eussia, north of the Euxine, the Caucasus, and the 
Caspian, the primary Aryan cradle-land may not probably be 
found ? Tlie writer then endeavoured to show, and especially from 
the facts collected by 0. Schrader in his Ursprache and TJrgmhidiU, 
that the region thus defined, and which approximates closely to that 
defined by Schrader about the same time as that just indicated was 
first defined by the writer, was more probably, perhaps, than any other 
region the primary centre of dispersion of the Aryans. Tims the 
cradle-land of the Aryans is, in accordance with the general drift 
of recent scientific opinion, placed in Europe. But the very basis 
of the writer's argument for an Aryan cradle-land in Europe leads 
to a justification, so far at least, of the former theory of an Aryan 
cradle-land in Asia, This theory, so far as the Aryans are con- 
cerned, would now appear to be false, seeing that 'we seem now 
hound to regard the Aryans as a special variety — the Semites being 
regarded as another earlier variety — of that White Species of man- 
kind to which the founders of the Egyptian and Chaldean civilisations 
belonged. But this former theory, so far as the primitive stock of 
the White Eaces is concerned, may still probably be justified, and the 
cradle-land of the White Species, though not of its Aryan Variety, 
may be probably still placed in Central, or rather, perhaps, Northern 
Asia. 

The writer further endeavoured to strengthen his position with 
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reference to the primitive Aryan cradle-land by arguments based ' 

on the facts of the former existence, and comparatively recent ^ 

drying"Up, of a great inland sea separating Asia from Europe^ and 1 

termed by him the Eurasian Mediterranean.” Of this great inland \ 

sea he exhibited a map, in which he had endeavoured to combine ! 

the most recent results of research with respect to Eurasian areas ■ 

formerly covered by the sea, though it must always, perhaps, be : 

more or less uncertain how many of these conterminous areas were J 

contemporaneously under water. And, setting forth a view similar ^ 

to that of Stiss in his Antlitz der Urde, the writer made certain | 

7 suggestions with reference to the not improbably verifiable character ; 

■ of the ancient Chaldean deluge-traditions, and their Hebrew variants. : 
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I. INDEXES AND GLOSSARIES OF WORDS IN SANSKRIT AND 
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REMAEKS. 


The Sauskrifc Glossaw refers maiiil}* to the papers of Mr. K. E. Pathak, 
Dr. P. E. Payolixi, Dr. Morris. The Pali, Prakrit, and other Indexes of 
WDixls in Indian Dialects refer eliiefly to Dr. Morris’ paper. The Indexes 
of Old Persian and Zend words refer to Prof. E. Wilhelm’s paper. 

Titles of Indian Works and Wames of Authors are given in tlic General 
Index. 

The order of letters in the arrangement of the Pali, Pnlkiit, Hindi, &c., 
Indexes is the same as in iSanskrit. 

A uniform transliteration of the Sanskrit Alphabet has been used in 
the Index : — 


cli == 

dill = W 

j = ’ST 

1) 

h = -sr 

n ■= ^ 

n = 

rii = Anusviira 

t == ■3' 

th = 

d == 

dll = 

S = "SC 

sli = ¥ 

h == Yisarga 

I == o6 


The papers may, therefore, sometimes have s for sli in the Index, q for s, 
c for cli, ch for chh, t (italic) fur t, Ac. 

In the Index of Prakrit Words, words beginning with n should he 
looked for under dental n. 

The List of Errata ” contains such errors as I have come across in 
compiling the Indexes. I am, however, not responsible for the correctness 
of the volume. 
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SANSKRIT. 


Akiihcliitkaratva, the having no effecf} Aniimana, inference, 189, 198; anu- 
at ali, 202, 206. maiiatisaya, eminent inferential 

Aksha, organ of sense, 202, 207, 212. knowledge, 203. 

Agochara, incognisable, 201, 205. Annmeya = prameya, 197, note 46. 

Agrahayani, Mrigasiras, 377. Anuineyatva, cognisahility, 187. 

Aiiga-marsha, rheumatism, 514. Aniiyoga, inquiry, 478. 

AhgahgiU, belonging to one and the AnuvMa (explanatory) repetition of 
same person, 194. a Yedic passage, 189. 

Achitta, unintelligent being, 422. Antarita, past, 187, 195, 196, 198, 212. 

Achchha, bear, 466. Andolana, the swinging, a swing, 472, 

Achchha-bhalla, a wild bear, 466. 507. 

Ajha, ignorant, 207. Apasabda, incorrect word, 203. 

Ajhatva, ignorance, 205. Apahastita, lost, 469. 

Ajnasvabh^va, devoid of the natural Apilrva, the Unknovvn, 203. 
capacity for knowing everything, A mala, Emblica officinalis, 455. 

206. Amrita, immortal, 533, 

Afijana, magic ointment (for the eyes), Ayana, passage of the sun, 378. 

202, 206, 207. Arthapary^ya, 206, 208, 

Atithi, guest, 439, Arthc^patti (the proof called) presump- 

Atiianghana, transgression, going be- tion, 19 1. 

yond, 203. Arhat, Jina, 196 seq, 

Atisaya, excellence, intensity, 203. Alipaka, a dog, a bee, 511. 

Atisayana, pre-eminence, 187. Aiiniaka or alimpaka, or alimhaka, 

Atlta, past, 206, 210, 212. Indian cuckoo, bee, frog, 511. 

Aiindriya, imperceptible to the senses, Avaskara, unclean, 517. 

203 ] “darsana, 203 ; ”pratyaksha- Avachya, a harsh word, 43^* 
disambhavana, possibility of super- Avirodha, consistency, 187. ^ 
human perception, 204; “pratyaksha- Avirodhin, being in conformity with, 
bhaj, endowed with superhuman 187. 

perception, 189. Avyakta, indifferentiated matter, 160, 

Adhyayanaikadesasparsin, having only 161. , 

a smattering of a part of the sacred Avyavasthiti,thebeingoutofplace,i96. 
lore, 413 note. Asmatara (?), 432. ^ ^ ^ 

Adhyatmam, internal, 187. Asvini ‘Ua splendour asvinienne, 

Ananumeya, not to be inferred, 203. 401. ^ 

Ananta, endless, 206. A^ht^hg^laihkara, adormnents for the 

Anavaskara, clean, 517. body, 434. 

An^gata, future, 206. Asat, non-bemg, 1 61, 164. , 

Aiiadi, having no beginning, 189, 190, Asi, sword, 471, 510. , , . - . 
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Asira, missile, 471, 510. (Should it 
be asida?) 

Astitva, 4 a, existence, 190, 201. 
Asthi-kaililvala, a skeleton, 47 5* 
Asthbsaihkalik^, a skeleton, 475. , 
Akasa, ether, 160. 

Akhyana = iit 1 >taka, 310, 3T1, 

Agania nitya, the eternal Scripture 
(Yeda), 189; ^gamavidhih nityah, 
a Yedic injunction, 190 ; agama- 
satyatva, authority of the J aina 
Scriptures, 193 ; igama, Jaina 
Scripture, 201, 212; agamMyati- 
4 saya, excellence in Yedic lore, 203. 
Igrayana, 379. 

Agrahayana, Margasirsha, 379. 
Agrahayanika, Mrigasiras, 378, 
Aghrana, satisfaction, 508, 

Aghr^ta, satisfied, 508, 

Ajiiapatra, rescript of a king, 255. 
Atman, soul, 198, 205, 206. 

Adimat, having a beginning, 189, 190. 
Apida, garland, 480 note i. 

Aptatd, trustworthiness, 187. 
Aprathayati, to spread abroad, divulge, 
show, 492. 

Ayagapat-a, ^Hablet of homage,’’ 219. 
Arama, a grove, 4 6 8. 

Araniika, a fiorist, 468. 

Araiika, a cook, 490, 

Alamba, asylum, 513. 

Alekha, letter, 440. 

Avajjati, to meditate, consider, 478 

Avajjana, meditation, consideration, 
478 seg. 

Avarana, obstruction of knowledge, 
187, 188 note 14. 

Avirbhava, display, 209. 

Avriti, obstruction of knowledge, 209* 
Asil, wish, desire, 496. 
Asirnamaskriyavastu, rule about bene- 
dictions. &c., 300. 

AsirvMa, benediction, 433. 
xAsrava (for toava), the influence of 
the outside world, 506. 

Ikshudanda, sugar-cane, 431. 

Itih^sa, epics, 203, 

Itvara, low, vile, 472, 515. 

Indfira, a rat, 472, 507. 

Ishta, tenet, 187. 

Ikshanaka, a fortune-teller, 515. 


Irshyfivat, jealous, 434. 

tli, a hunter’s knife (?), 472, 515. 

Isa, lord Siva, 440. 
tshik^, stem, stalk, 499. 

Ujjayini, Ujjein, 439, 443. 

Udupa, a raft, 468, 499. 

Udagra, high, elevated, 499. 
Udavasita, stable, 471. 

Udd^na, fire-place, the submarine fire, 
506. 

Uddhava, joy, 470. 

Uddbana, fireplace, stove, 472. 
Uddhi^pita, expelled, 497. 

Ddra, otter, 497. 

Udvlna, a fireplace, stove, 472. 
Undura, a rat, 472, 507. 

Unduru, a rat, 472. 

Dpamitna, comparison, 190. 

Upa visa, fasting, 438. 

Upaveda, accessory or secondary Yeda, 

431- 

Upahasana, qnib, taunt, 210, 212. 
IJlladayati, to cook, 490. 

Urva, the submarine fire, 507. 

Iliksha, bear, 484. 

Rinahantaka, destroying the debts, 
463. 

Rinahartri, taking away the debts, 463. 
Rita, Ritavaii, true, 533. 

Rishya, antelope, 484. 

Ekadesa, a part, 189. 

Ek^ (rik), 416 seqq. 

Airavana, Indra’s elephant, 515. 
Oliyati, to fiy down, 470, 493. 
Kaiiisari, Krishna, 432. 

Kachchhapa, tortoise, 426, 467, 
Ka(n)chulikt\ a bodice, 433. 
Kanthahina, having no voice (for 
singing), 434. 

Kandarpasamjivini, life restorer of the 
^ god of love, 433. 

Kabaiidha, a headless trunk, 445. 
Karatu, a crane, 491. 

Karana, organ of sense, 202. 
Karanajnana, knowledge obtained 
through the senses, 198, 199, 200. 
Karamarin, a prisoner, 488. 

Ivarttart, scissors, 509. 

Karmakshaya, destruction of actions, 
210 note. 

EarmaU, -tayjt = as the object of cogni- 
tion, 198. 
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Kalabaj quarrel, 431; 

KaM, art, 433. 

KaleTara, a dead body, 499 note 3. 
Kalldn.,. Avati,ra of: Visliiiu, 425. 
^kalp, trim,” 494. 

Ivalpadruma, wisli-fui filling tree, 423. 
Kavoclia, mail,' 471. . . 
liatylyana, Yararuchi, 203. 

Ivapeya, nionkeyisiii, 422. 
Ivarnakaiidala, i!»[. of a dancer, 432, 
433 * 

Ivamaseiia, "N. of a king, - 432, 438, 

443 * . . ■ 

KaiMrta, love-sick, 431. 

Kamavati, iST. of a town, 432, 443, 
Karyanumeya, inferred by action, 199. 
Kaliya, X. of a dragon, 432. 

Kalya, dawm, 508, 

Kimiiari, female demon, 433. 
Kiiapanaka, fern, -nika, playmate, 478. 
Kn- = vi-, 495. 

Knta, a water-pot, 481. 

Knddala, a spade, hoe, 495. 

Knla, noble descent, 43 4. 

Kulisa, axe, 495. 

Knsbtliin, affected wdth leprosy, 442. 
Knsiimesbu, having flow'er-arrows, ep. 

of Kama, 436. 

Kiipaka, a mast, 46S, 513. 

Kilrma, tortoise, 425. 

Kritarthatva, satisfaction, 442. 
Kritrima (agama), (a scripture) made 
by men, 1 90. 

Kevalaiii jiianam, supreme knowledge, 
210, 212, 

Kosbthahgani, the navel, the heart, 
and the rest, 458. 

Kridanikd, playmate, 477. 
Kridapanika, K. of a nnrse, 477. 
Kliba, eunuch, 426 seq. 

Kshiranidhi, the sea of milk, 435, 
Kshudra, little, mean, 476. 

Kshnpa, a buvsh, 468, 510. 

Kliatva, water- vessel, 481 seq. 
Kbatv 4 , bedstead, 481. 

^/khamb, to go, 495. 
ivhalabliiksha, food gleaned from tlie 
threshing-floor, 482. 

Khalastoka, husked rice, 482. 

«ykhiird (khflrd), to leap, 470, 508. 
Ganga, 442, 

Gandhali, or gandholt, a wasp, 513. 
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Gutika, a small ball, 434. 

Gupta, N. of S'iva, 440. 

Guru, teacher (of mankind), 187; 
spiritual teacher, or any other vene- 
rable person, 443, 

Gomityu, a kind of frog, 445. 
Gomedha, cow-sacrifice, 132. 
Govindachanda, K. of a king, 430, 
^/granth, to tie, 508 seq. 

Grahana, eclipse, 203. 

Gliuta, ancle, 513. 

Chakori, a kind of bird, 439. 
Chandanamaya, made of sandal wmod, 
433 - ^ 

Cliandrarkagrahana, lunar and solar 
eclipses, 203. 

Chamara, a chaiirie, 187. 

Chittavat, intelligent, 422. 

.^chitr, to adorn, 500. 

Chitrint, a particular class of women 
(see padminijati), 430. 
j^chudd, to dally, 508. 

Chuluka, a handful, 439. 

^chull, to dally, 508. 

ChMa, little, mean, 476. 

Chefa, boy, slave, 469. 

Chetana, soul, 2 qi, 206. 

Chetana, a sentient being, 431. 
Chetas, consciousness, sense, 436. 
Chaitanya, consciousness, 202. 
Chodan^, Vedic injunction, 196, igS; 

205, 206, 209. 

Jaiigama, movable things, 460. 
Janmlintariya, belonging to another 
life, 432. 

Jdngala, arid, 459. 

Jinendradharma, the religion of the 
Jinendra, 425. 

Jine^in, Lord Jina, 196. 

Jiva, soul, 206. 

Jaimini, 203. 

Jna, knowing, 207. 

Jfiasvabhava, Tvhose very nature is 
knowing, 201, 205. 

Jiiana, knowledge (oftheAtma), 160, 
164. 

Jilaiiavarana, hindrance to knowledge, 

206. 

Jfieya, knowahle, 207, 

Jyotirvid, an astronomer, 203. 

Jhampa and jhamp^, springing, leap- 
495 * 
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to contract, 514. 
Tattvartlias^stra, 195^ 

Tandra, weary, 477. 

Tapasvini, female ascetic, 438. 

Tapii, cup (?), caldron (?), 481 seq, 
Tanias, darkness, 165. 

Taruni, a yontliful woman, 430. 
T^pasagama, Scriptures of the recluses, 
426. 

Tara, high (voice in music), 43 1. 

Tala, time (in music) j talas trutati, 
the time is broken, 433; 

Talaraksha, observing of time, 434. 
Tithi, lunar day, 203. 

Tirthakrit, founder of a religious sect, 
187. 

Tumba, a milk-pail,’^ 48 n 
Trid, to split, break, 471. 

Tauryatrika, the triad of music, song 
and dance (read tauryatrikapurusha- 
nam ('?)), 433. 

Trayivid, follower of the Yeda, 191. 
Trasnrenu, atom of dust in a sunbeam, 
460. 

Triparnavitika, pieces of the areca-niit 
and other spices rolled up in three 
betel-leaves (?), 432. 

Tristbanaka, of tiie three modulations 
of the voice (mandra, madhya, tara), 
431 - 

Dakslia, intelligence, 406. 

Ddmanf, a rope for tying cattle, 494. 
Dardhya, sloth, 477, 

Divaukas, celestial being, 187. 

Bivya, heavenly, 187. 

^/di, to spend, waste, 493. 

^/dul, to swing, 507. 

Dilra, distant, 187, 195, 196, 198, 
203, 212. 

Devakula, temple, 440. 

I)evata, gods, 203. 

Devagama, the attendance of the gods, 
187. 

Bo] a, a swing, 507. 

Bosha, defect, 187. 

Bnlksiu^ grape, 443. 

Bvijati, a Brahman, 443. 

Bvricha, pair of verses, 417. 

Bhanva, dull, 476, 

^dhar, to weigh, 468. 
BharraMharma, virtue and vice, 191. 
;s/dhm% to blow, 497* 


.ydhvams, 49 8 ; dhvams with apa, 
469. 

Bhvaihksha, a crow, 498. 
JJTaktaihchara, animal moving at night 
(such as cats, owds, and rats), 202, 
203/ 

E'akshatra, constellation, 203. 
Yakshatradarsa, astronomer, 299. 
ISTabhoyana, moving in the air, 187.' 
hTayanatliraka, pupil in the eye, 206. 
Earakesariii, man-lion (Yishnu-Ava- 
tara), 426. 

iSTartaki, a female dancer, 432. 

Yada, music, 431, 432. 

Yarasiiiiha, man-lion (Yislinu), 425. 
YmAcha, an iron arrow, 445. 
Yasaputa, nostril, 434, 

Yiketana, house, 480. 

Yigada, a chain, 511. 

Yigal, to fall dowm, 514. 

Yiddana, digging up weeds, 472. 
Yinada, sound, 433. 

Yir^itaiika, free from fear, 430, 
Yiramaya, healthy, 430. 

Yirdoslia, free from defects, 187. 
YirmMayati, to wash, 48 2. 

Yivesa, putting in of a word, 417. 
Yira, water, 434. 

Yilakantha, Siva, 440. 

Ydpura, anklet, 432. 

Yrighataka, a murderer, 439. 
YrityagitavAlyasilpavidya, the line 
arts, 299. 

Pakshavyapaka, inherent in the minor 
premise, 198. 

Pakshikrita, made the subject of the 
iiiinor premise, 196. 

Pahka, pond, 436. 

Pahchatvarii gam, to die, 444. 
Patahaghosha, ].)ublic announcement 
by the sound of a kettledrum, 441. 
Panyavithika, a shop, 439. 

Patita, fallen away from caste, 426 
seq. 

Padmavati, Y. of a queen, 430. 
Padminijati, a woman of the Padmini 
class (first of the four classes into 
which women are divided in Hindu 
erotical science), 430. 

Paramanu, atom, 196, 460. 
Paramayus, long-lived, 430. 
Parichchhitti, definite knowledge, 198. 
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Pariii^mav^da, theory ot evolution 
(from Brahma), 163. (Should it 
not be inayavada '?) 

Paribhava, insidt, 432. 

Parokshatva, the being imperceptible 
to the senses, 199. 

Paschattapa, repentance, 444, 

Pittava, acuteness, 202. 

PadaghMa, a ki(dv, 443. 

Panaka, water-})ot, 48 1. 

Pisnna, caliinii 1 i ato r, 431. 

Punnaga, 499. 

Pur, fortresse, 405. 

Puruslia, the Person, the unchangeable 
divine essence, 158, 160, 161, 162, 
163. 

Piishpabatuka, a gallant, 431. 
Pushpavati, K of a town, 430, 431. 
Pritana, battle, 533. 

Prithu, boar, 425. 

PrajM, intelligence, 203, 209. 

Pranita, see luha-pranita. 
PratijMmatra, a gratuitous assertion, 

193- 

PrativMin, the Mlmtosaka, 199. . '■ 
Pratihara, janitor, 433. 

Pratyaksha, directly perceived, 187, 

195, 196. 

Pratyakslm, perception, 189, 196, 

198, 202. 

Pratyahga, (hfty-six) secondary mem- 
bers of the body, 458. 
Pratyfisividhura, suffering hopeless 
separation from a lover, 436. 
Ihatyasatti, proximity, 202, 206. 
Pratyiittara, answer, reply, 440. 

Prath, with, vya, 470 ; see aprathayati. 
Pratha, fame, renown, 492. 

Pranavshta, lost, 426 serj. 
Prahhakaradarsana, the teaching of 
Prablifiknra, 198. 

Pramana (shat), six kinds of proof, 

196, 198, 202. 

Prami-tri, the knowing subject, 198. 
Prainada, carelessness, 436. 
Pramiti-(kriya)5 action of cognition, 
198, 199. 

Prameyatva, cognisahility, 195, 196, 
198. 

Pra}Asa, effort, 432. 

Pravrajita, one who has renounced 
the world, 426 seq. 


Prasiddha, evidence, 1B7. 

Prahenaka, a present of food, 496. 

Prahelaka, a present of food, 496. 

Pi'^nta, border, 501. 

Praitdh^, a bold woman, advanced in 
youth, 430. 

Pha, idle talk, 469, 513, 

Phalajiiana, knowledge obtained 
through the result of perception, 
198, 199, 200. 

Ph 4 (Norn, phas), idle talk, 469, 513. 

Phi, idle talk, a wicked person, 469, 

513- 

Phu, idle talk, 513. 

Balaka, 431. 

]i>ahirantarmalakshaya, removal of ex- 
ternal and internal dross, 187. 

Bahis, external, 187. 

Baiabhdsha, language of ordinary 
characters ill the drama, 310. 

Bal^, a young girl, 430. 

Biiddhi, intellect, 160. 

,^bul, bolayati, to dip, dive, sink, 

Brihaspati, teacher of the gods, 431. 

Braliman, the highest immortal, 163. 

Brahmanahaty^, murder of a Erali- 
man, 444. 

Bhagavak the Lord (Jina), 189. 

Bhatta, Kumtola, 199, 210, 212. 

Bharataputrah, sons of Bharata, i,e,, 
actors, 305. 

Bharat^isastravettri, a knower of the 
science of dramatic art, 433, 

Ehalia, bear, 466. 

Bhava, IN’, of S'iva, 440. 

Bhavabhrit, an ordinary person, 189 ; 
bhavabhritam prablmh, Lord of 
men (Arban), 205. 

Bliavabhrits^manya, generality of 
mankind, 189. 

Bhavani, wife of S'iva, 440. 

Bhavitavyat^, inevitable necessity, 
fate, 435. 

Bhag^siddliam, partly improved, 198. 

Bhava, bhdvaka, Bhav^yas (actors), 
305. 

Bh^shyakara, author of the Mimlmsa- 
bhashya, 198. 

Bh^sa = goshtha, 513. 

Bhishaj, physician, 299. 

Bhima, Siva, 440. 
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I>hilmisayana, lying on the gronntlj 
438. _ ^ ^ 

Bhogavilasini, 441. 

Bliogindra, lord of tb.e serpents, 423, 
Eliraiiis with apa, 469. 

Bhrashta, fallen off from Bi 4 hmanical 
religion, 257. 

jMakaradhvaja, epithet of the god of 
love, 431, 435. 

Mandanakara, adorning, 423. 

Mata, tenet, 206. 

Matsya, fish (Avatara), 426. 

Madira, wine, 202, 206. 
jMadyapa, a drunkard, 442. 

Madhya, middle (voice, in music), 
431 * 

Maiitrarthavada, explanatory passage 
in the Veda, 190. 

IMaiidajfiana, of dull intellect, 209. 
Mandabhfigya, unfortunate, 435. 
Mandara, Mount Mandara, 1 96, 
Mandra, deep (voice), 431. 

Mamnatha, god of love, 431. 

Martya, mortal, 533. 

Malayaja, sandal, 434. 

Mallayuddhn, a pugilistic encounter, 
467. 

Mastaka, head, 434. 

MahMeva, N. of Siva, 440. 

Mahesa, Siva, 43?. 

Mahodaya, excellence, 187. 

Magadha, bard, 299. 

^lAilhavimala, N. of a sage, 431 
Mayavin, juggler, 187* 
i\fithyaikanta, heretical doctrine, 196. 
IMina, fish, 425. 

idimaiiisaka, the ]\rimaiiisaka (Kiima- 
riia), 204, 206. 

IMukuta, a crest, 471, 516, 
i\[ushtidyuta, the game of odd or even, 
5 ^ 3 * 

i\Iula, foundation (of an argument), 
190, 201, 

^fillavarjita, unfounded, 190. 

Mrimtla, lotus-fibre, 432. 

Mrita, dead, 533. 

Alridanga, a drum, 433. 

MekhaE, girdle, 380. 

Medh 4 , memory, 203, 209- 
Moksha, deliverance, 165. 

Moha, stupor, 201 206. 

Mauli, top-knot of hair, 470, 516.' 


^/mla, to fade, 509 seq, 

Mlana, fading, 472. 

Yajfiopavita, sacred thread, 380. 
Yavanamaya, perverted to Miiham- 
• inedanism, 257. 

Ytoinf, night, 431s. 

Yiikti, reason, 18 7» 

Yogyata, fitness, 206. 

Eajas, passion, 165, 

Eati, goddess of Jove, 432. 

Eatnakara, jew’-el-miiie, ocean, 432. 
^rad, 51 1. ■' 

Eambh^j a plantain tree, ,4 3 2.', ,.'. 
Eambhoru, having thighs as full as a 
plantain tree, 43 B/ ' 

Easayana,’ life elixir, 442. 

EagMimat, endowed with love and 
other passions, 187. 

^/rish, to hurt, kill, 509. 

.^/ri, to howl, 51,5. . 

.^ri = li, to melt, 5 15, 

Eudra, 440, 
yh'fiksh, 468. 

Eiiksha, rough, 502. 

^/rlish, to adorn, 499. 

Eomantha, ruminating, 473. 

^/lahg, to limp, 516, 

Lahghana, transgressing, 209. 
Lavanyanidluhiamiirti, the embodi- 
ment of the treasure-house of love- 
liness, 433. 

Lihga, sign, 1S9. 

Lila, grace, skill, 500. 

,,^/lud, to adhere, 491, 
ydunth, to plunder, 498. 

Liiksha, see riiksha. 
y/iilsh, to adorn, 499. 

Luba, rough, coarse, 503. 
Luha-pranita, coarse and dainty food, 

503- 

Lekliana, a letter, 439. 

Yhrrfika, adulterated, impure, low, 481. 
Yarjanakari riddliih, 480. 

Yartamana, prcvsent, 206. 

Yardhra, leather, 467, 515. 

Yallabha, beloved, 431. 

Yasudeva, Siva, 440. 

Yilchata, talkative, 469, 515. 

Yadin, the speaker (Jaina), 199. 
Yanara, monkey, 422. 

Y^mana, dwarf, 425, 426. 

Yayana, a kind of sweetmeat, 496. 
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Vayanaka, a kind of pastry, 496. 
Yarakay a water-pot, 48 1 seq. 

Yari, a ivater-pot, 481. 

Yfiliika, sand, 442. 

Yasava, Indra, 432. 

Yikalpa, option, 416. 

Yikalpajnuna, uncertain knowledge, 


SAbara, S'abarasv^min, 198 seq, 
S'ambflka, a bivalve shell, 432. 
S'astra, Jaina scriptures, 187; sciences, 
203. 

Sdva, 440. 

S''ivalaya, house of Siva, 440. 
vysu(in)bh, to hurt, to injure, 491. 
S'rihkhala, chain, 475. 

S'aildsha, actor, 299. 

S'masana, cemetery, 479, 

S'masru, beard, 471. 

Sveta vesha, a white garment, 4.38. 
Saiiivara, the stopping of the Asravas, 
506. 

Saihvedana, manifestation, 199. 
Samsaras^ara, the ocean of worldly 
^ life, 432. 

SaihsMjana, ordinary mortals, 189, 
Saiiiskritavach, Sanskrit language, 434. 
Saiiikalika, chain, 473 seqq, 
Saiiikalika-churna, ‘^shavings,” 473. 
Saiiigita, singing accompanied by 
music and dancing, 434. 

Sachitta, intelligent, 422. 
Sachchid-ananda, the true, the intelli- 
gent, the happy, 161, 163. 

Sat, being, 161. 

Satalain, observing time (in dancing), 
434 - 

Sattva, goodness, 165. 

Satya, real, 187. 

Satyam,, the true, 164. 

Sabh^, council, 431. 

Sabh^cham, gambler (?), 299. 
Samaksha, samakshata, perception, 
196. 

Samaya, teachings (of various schools), 

187. 

Sarnasy^, part of a stanza to be com- 
p)ieted by another person, 438 seq. 
Samanadhikaranya, relation of cause 
and effect, 194. 

Samiti, the five Sainitis in Jaina ter- 
minology, 504 seqq, 
Sambhavyavyabhicharita, exception to 
the rule, 204. 

Sarvajha, omniscient being, 189, 190, 
193, 201, 205. 

Sarvajnat^, 4va, omniscience, 193, 
207. 

Sarvajnasathsthiti, existence of air 
omniscient being, 187. 


Yikala, evening, 471, 516. 
Yikranuidit-ya, 438 443 446. 

Yiklava, agitated, 471, 515. 

Augraha, body, 1S7. 

Ahdyadhari, a demi-goddess, 433. 
Yinoda, diversion, 431. 

;Yiprakarsba, remoteness, 202, 206. 
AYbbuti, sign of glory, 187. 

Aumaj j an a, discussioi i , 4 7 8. 

A%ala, thin, 515. 

Aurabiiii, a woman separateil from lier 
lover, 440. 

Alrodha, dilfereiice, 187. 

Abiahgbana, transgression, ont-doing, 
209. 

Arivara, a (mere) hole, 434. 

Yind, lute, 431. 

A^idhra, clear, bright, 467, 515. 
Alrydntaraya, hindrance to power, 209. 
Yriddha, an old woman, 430. 

Yrisha, a rat, 483. 

AYishahhanka, ep. of Siva, 440. 
A^etdla, a kind of ghost, 444. 

A^eda, the A’ edas, 203. 

Yecllias, Brahman, 436 ; Siva, 440. 
^vell, to roil about, 470. 

A^esya, a courtezan, 441. 

Abiikaiya, deficiency, 516. 

AAaisvadeva, the offering to the A'isve 
Devas, 439. 

Awahjanaparyaya (?), 206, 20S. 
A^yatireka, negative judgment, 196. 
Yyavasthita vikalpa, an option where 
one course is to be followed by one 
class of men and the other by 
another, 416, 418. 

A'yakarana, grammar, 203. 

Awamoba, delusion, iqt ; stupor, 206 


Vyaia, a thief, a snake, 471, 516. 
A^yoman, heaven, 209, 

S'akalikri, to reduce to chips, 475 seq, 
S'ankhinl, a particular class of women 
(see padminijati), 430. 
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Srniinipatika, diseases coming from 
a complicated state of tlie three 
humors of the body, 460. 

Saliajika, inborn, natural, 439, 
Sahasaiika, epithet of YikramMitya, 
441. 

Srdiitya, literary composition, 434. 

Bin dll ra, N. of a tree, 467. 

Siidlia, nectar, 443. 

A^/siimbh, 491. 

Bilkara, boar, 425 seq. 

Sukshma, minute, 187, 195, 196, 198, 
203, 210, 212. 

Siita, chai'ioteer, 299. 

Saiira’hha, fragrance, 434. 

Striloka, womankind, 442. 

Strihatya, murder of a woman, 444. 
Bthavi, a weaver, 471, 514, 

Stlia with upa, to adore, 422. 

Btliana == pratyahgn, 458. 


Achchha, bear, 466. 

Achchbabhalia, wild bear, 466. 
Ajjhatta = adhyatmam, 514. 
xAtthi-kaiiikala, and -kaiiikala, skeleton, 
474j ' d-zo* . 

Atthi-samklialika, skeleton, 474 stq. 
Attlii-saiiighata, ribs, 474 seq, 
Attlrbsanigbatika, a heap of bones, 
474. 

Addita, hurt, 4S9, 

Ataiulita, unwearied, 477. 

Alikaiiima, the outdoing, 348. 
AttiiakathA story of an episode, in 
explanation of a gitthit, ,344 seq, 
Addita, hurt, 4S9. 

Anagariya, homeless life, 347. 
Aniimajjati, to touch, 47S. 
Auumajjaiia, consideration, investiga- 
tion, or handling, 478. 

Anussarati, to remember, 342. 
Aiielaka, faultless, unspotted, 508. 
Appita, fastened, fixed, fitted, 489. 
Ambila = amia, 472, 509, , 
Axatiratisaha, 503. 

Avakaddhati, to remove, 494 note 2, 
Avajjhyi,ti«a?a-dh34, 478,,, ' , 


Stbavara, immovable things, 460. 
Sthurin, a pack-horse, 467, 514. 
Smrita, '^circumspect,’’ 506. 

Smriti, 504 seqq, 

Srastara, a couch, 516. 

Bvabliava, one’s own nature, 209. 
Svarga, heaven, 203. 

Svastlia, consistent, 206. 

Bvabhavika, natural, 209, 

Haiiisa, flamingo, 438. 
liarina, antelope, 431. 

Hari-Hara, Yishnu and Siva, 441. 
Hastini, a particular class of women 
(see padiniiiijati), 430. 

Hindoia, a swing, 472, 507. 
Himakaramauli, wearing the moon- 
diadem, 7 .C., Siva, 432. 
li iranyagarl )]i a, 1 89. 

Hetn, svalietubliYuh, by proper means, 
187. 


:a. 

Avijjayoga, bond of ignorance, 355 
note 2, 

Asita, sickle, 471, 510. 

Akhyana, story in mixed prose and 
^ verse, 345. 

Ainajjati, 478 seq, 

Araddliaviri}'o, strenuous in effort, 
. 342. 

Arammanam, a liasic idea, 359. 
Alarika, a cook, 490, 

Avajjati, to meditate, consider, 478 

Avajjana, metlitation, consideration, 
478 seq. 

Ava.jjana-manta, “ tlie spell for con- 
quering the earth,” 480. 

Avajjeti, to bend, 480. 

Avattati parivattati, to roll about on 
the ground, 512. 

Avihchhana-rajjn, 4S6. 

A v ihjana-raj j n, 4S6. 

Aviujana, dragging, 486. 

Avita, see avuta. 

Avuta, guarded, enclosed, 489. 
Asirnsti, wish, hope, 496. 

Ikka = ikkha, bear, 466, 471, 515. 
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Ikkhana, a fortune-teller, 471. 
Ichcliliita, 467. 

Ittara, poor, 472, 515. 

IJdhimaiita, gifted with the higher 
po\Yers, 342. 

nil, a woodman or huntePs knife (?), 
472, 5 ^ 5 - 

Issa, bear, 466, 48 3. 

Isa, stalk, 499. 

Ukkamseti = iit-karshayati, 494. . 
Uddeti, to lay a trap, set a snare, cast 
a net, 470, 493. 

ITliimpa, a raft, 468, 490, 499. 
Udaka-tuinha, “ water-pot, 4S1. 
Udagga, high, elated, 499. 

Udda, otter, 497. 

Uddosita, stable, 471. 

Uddlia for uhhha, 469. 

IJddhaiia, an oven, 472, 506. 
Uddhiiinata, blown up, swollen, 497. 
IJndiira, a rat, 507. 

Upajjha== upadhyaya, 4S8. 

Uposatha, a fast, 48S, 

IJbbharana = iiddliarana, 508. 

Ussitta, emptied, 498. 

E]aka, a threslioid, 473, 515. 

0 = ava, 471. 

Okkassa, 494. 

Oddeti, see nddeti. 

Odheti .-= avudhayati, 507. 

Opilapeti from avaplu, 517, 

^kams ~ karsh, 494. 

Kattari, scissors, shears, 509. 

Kappeti, to cut, 46S, 494. 
Ivammattliana, subject of meditation, 


Khina-vyappatha, “harsh spoken” or 
“defamer,” 492. 

Khud^ = kshudh a, 477. 

Gi,tha, verse, psalm, 344, 345. 
Ghamsati, 494. 

Ghammati, 495. 

Chavati = chyu, 487. 

Chuliapanthaka, 476. 

Chlila, little, mean, 476. 

C beta, boy, slave, 469, 500. 

Chokkha, see vokkha. 

Jamma, vile, 421. 

Jh^na, trance, 364. 

Jhayin, practised in meditation, 342, 
jRatapariMa, “analytical knowledge,” 

.365- 

Tikka, sharp, tikshna, 471. 
Tiranapariml^, discriminating know- 
ledge,” 365. 

Tumba, a mendicant’s waterpot, 481. 
Thhpa, sthupa, 480. 

Dandha, dull, 476 seq. 

Dandhati, dandhayati, to be slow, 
477 note. 

Dalidda, poor, 477. 

Ditthiyoga, bond of wrong views, 355 
note 2. 

Dindima, a drum, 480 note 4. 
Dibbachakkhuka, having the gift of 
the higher insight, 342. 

Dukkbam, sorrow, 348. 
DukkhasamuppMo, uprising of sorrow, 
348. 

Dhahka = dhaiikha, a crow, 49S. 
Dhanita, strong • aspirated consonants, 
471, 482 seq. 

Bhammakathika, preaching, 342. 
Bhun^ti, to shake off, 501. 

Kigala, a chain, 511. 

JSTiddh^pita, expelled, put out, re- 
moved, 497. 

I^ibhapita, 497. 

Hirodhasamapatti, “trance of cessa- 
tion,” 365.^ 

Mliaciichhati, to deprive of the marks 
of virility, 488. 
jSrisumbhati, 491. 

Pachchantavisaya, 502. 

Panlta, dressed, cooked, delicate, 503 

Panta, (i) border, (2) remote, distant, 


Karamara, a servant or slave taken in 
war, 4SS. 

Kalyilnamitta, precious friend, 353. 
;^/kass = karsh, 494. 

Ivassapa, tortoise, 467. 

Kamayoga, bond of lust, 355 note 2. 
Kujjhati, krudhj^ati, 514. 

Kumbhaka, a mast, 468, 513. 

Kurtira, cruel, 467. 

Koclia, mail, 471. 

Krilapeti, causal verb from krid, 
^ 477 - 

Krilapaoaka, fern, -nika, playmate, 
^ 477 - 

Khippfibhififio, swift to gain insight, 
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Parivattati, see avattati. 

Pahina, 496. 

Pahenaka, 496. 

Pacla-pmichhani, a foot-towel, 486. 
Pileti, to press, 510. 

Pniichhati, to sweep, wipe, 486, 
Pubbenivasa, former state of existence, 
342. 

Pussaka, a big barn cock, a bragger, 

469. 513* 

PMsuM, rib, 474. 

Phasnlika, rib, 474. 

Paddha, leather, 467, 515. 

Babblia = vardhra, 469. 

Rala = vyala, 516. 

Bimboliana = bimbopadhana, 479, 506. 
Bujjhaka = viijjhaka, fighting, 484. 
Bhavayoga, bond of, v>., desire of 
future existence, 355 note 2. 
Maiiikii, bad, 479. 

Majjati, to be intoxicated, 479. 
IMaiia-vujjha, a pugilistic encounter, 
467. 

Mahapaiifio, great in wisdom, 342. 
Mababhihijapatto, having attained to 
the five great gifts, 342. 
kliiayati, to fade, 480 note 2, 509. 
INIukka = mukta, released, 489. 

Mutta, see Mukka. 

Mndiika = mriduka, 491 note i. 

IMoli, top-knot of hair, 470, 516. 
Rattahuu, being of great experience, 
342. 

Lakkba, mark, 488. 

Lakkhanapafiha, question regarding 
definitions, 521. 

Jjaiicba, mark, 488. 

Lilbd, grace, 500. 

Lhkha, rough, coarse, 503. 
Lfikhachivaradhara, \vearing the rough 
garment, 342. 

Lfiha, rough, coarse (food), 502. 
Lokiya-saiaadhi, w^orldly meditation, 

364- 

Lokuttara-sainadhi, supernatural medi- 
tation, 364, 

Vagga, bewildered, 471. 

Taddha, vaddhaka, a leather strap, 

467, 5 ^ 5 - 

Vaddhamaya, of leather, 515. 

Varaka, see vdraka. 


Yachanaka, a present, 496. 

Yala, a snake, 471, 

Yiraka, a pot, 481. 

Yiddha, bright, clear (sky), 467, 515. 
Yinayadhara, carrying on the tradition 
of the canon law, 342. 

Anmajjana, discussion, 478. 
Yimatichelihedanapafiha, question aim- 
ing at dispelling of doubt, 521. 
Yiyagga, bewildered, 471, 
Yivatta-chchhadda, epithet of Buddha, 

504- 

Y imarhsa = m iinaiiisa, 479. 

Yujjhaka, fighting, 467, 484, 
Yutthanagamini patijjada, turning 
away procedure,” 365. 

Yuyhati, to bear, carry, 48 4. 

Yekalla, deficiency, 516. 

Yedhati, to tremble, 485. 

Yeluriya = vaidurya, 490. 

Yokkha, clean, 517. 

Yyappatba, a w^ord, fame, 470, 492, 
Sakalika, a splinter, or chip of w’ood 
or stone, 475. 

Saihkalana, 476. 

Sariikalita, 476. 

Saiiikhata ~ samskrita, 505. 
Samkhalika, chain, 476. 

BarJighatakn, frame, skeleton, 474 mj, 
Bahhameti, from sain 4 - yam, 470. 

Sata = smrita, 504. 
fSati = smriti, 504. 

Satipattbana, 506, 

Batima, 504. 

Saddhadhimiitto, earnest in faith, 342. 
Banthara, bed, couch, 516. 
Samuhebhaka, gleaning, 468, 4S6. 
Bamiihchhani, a broom, 467, 486. 
Bampajanakarin, in full presence of 
mind, 506. 

Bam-plia, idle talk, 469, 5 1 3. 
Bammnjjani, 486. 

Bamniuhjani, a broom, 467, 486. 
Bammuti ~ smriti, 504. 

Bakhiimiga, monkey, 421. 

Sithila, weak, 471, 482 ; unaspirated 
consonants, 483. 

Bivathika, 479. 

JsxLmhh, 491. 

Busan a, cemetery, 479. 
Sotthi-vachaka, 496. 
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A-aiiiklia, without love or desire, 48S. 
A^rnnakuvia, in anger without reason, 

Ai-riilipa = atili pa, 5 1 1 . 

Aisisira, very cold, 436. 

Akitti, bad fame, 442. 

Akkusai, to go, 494. 

Akkbai, to praise, 433, 452. 

Agghavai, to fill, satiate, 472, 508. 
Agghadai, to fill, satiate, 472, 508. 
Aggh^na, satisfied, 472, 508. 
Aiiiga-vaddhaiia, dropsy, 514. 
Aihgiittlii, a veil, 472, 499, 508. 
Arhgumai*, to fill, 472, 507, 508. 
Achchha, bear, 466. 

Achchhigharnlla, hateful, 467, 514. 
Achchhi-vi(y)achchhi, mutual attrac- 
tion, 468, 486. 

Achchhi-harulla, and -barilla, hateful, 

514. 

Achchuiiha, very hot, 436. 

Ajjhavasia, nivapitam mukham, 514; 
Ajjh^ya = Mhyaya, 488. 

Ajjhelli, from dlni, to suck, 5 1 o. 
Amch, to drag. 468, 485 seq. 
Aiiichhave’i = akarshayati, 485. 
Ailichhia, akrishta, 468, 485. 

Ada-, sub, minor, 473, 495. 
Ada-ujjhai, to play the hero, 495. 
ilda-khammai, to follow, look after, 
495 * 

Anachchhai’, to drag, 468, 485 my. 
Anaclichhiara, achchhinna, 514. 
Anappa, khadga, 514. 

Ana-rama(k)ii, 5 14. 

Ana-rikka, busy, 490. 

Anahappanaya, anashta, 514. 

Anilia, daybreak, 508. 

Anualla, dawn, 508. 

Aniidavi, dawn, 508. 

Anolaya, dawn, 508. 

Annaia, tripta, 514. 

Annatti ~ ilap ti, 510. 

Ati-rimpa, see ai-riiiipa. 

Atthuda, light (asthlila), 467, 514. 
Addana, and addanna, 4 kuia, 489. 
Anuvajjai, to follow, 495. 

Anekajjha, chanchala, 514, 


Aiiita, a poor state, 501. ' 

Apadichchhara, stupid, 514. 

Appajjha, ^tniavasa, 514. 

Appati, to give, 435. 

Appahai = saihdi^ 492. 

App^hiya, pointed out, showm, 492. 
Appahei, to teach, to show, 470, 492. 
Abbh%atta == praty%ata, 509. 
Ahhhidiya, united, joined, 480. 
Aiiihettt, the game of odd or even, 

513- 

Ammanu-aiiichi-arii, following, 48 7. 
Ammai 4 , anum^rgagttmlnt, 514. 
Ayataiiichia, apachita, m^rhsala, 514. 
Arairaisaha, 503; 

Arasia, a man without taste, 433. 
Arasenia - nose-rope 1 494. 
Alamariijula, idle:, 491. 

Alampa, a cock, 468, 511. 
Allatta-palatta, parhmparivartana, 5 1 1 
seg. 

Alli-ai, altyati, 470. 

Allina pallina, ‘‘ stiff and motionless,” 

Ava-akkhia, nivapitaiia mukham, 514. 
Ava-achchhai, hlMate, hladayati, 514. 
Ava-achchia, see ayataiiichia, and ava- 
akkhia. 

Avakasint, nose-rope of a bullock, 
494. 

Avagada, vistirna, 514. 

Avajjhaya for upMhyiya, 488. 
Avadahia =■ utkrushta, 490. 

Avadia, khinna, 470, 493. 

Avadt, to fiy down, 493. 

A vanna = ava-jila, 510. 
xlvattaya, unsteady, 510. 

Ava-pasai “ passati, 492. 

Avapusia, saiiighatita, 486. 

Avay^na — avadana = akarshana -rajju, 

I 494 - 

I Ava-yasai, to embrace, 494 note i, 

509* 

Avayasint, nose-rope (of a bullock), 

494 * 

Ava-rikka, busy, 490. 

AvaruiSidaaa, embrace, 491. 
Avaruiiidia, parirambha, 490 seq. 
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Avahai^rach, 507. 

Ava-hattliia, abandoned, 469, 
ATabavai, see oh^va’i. 

Avaliavei, to compassionate, 507. 
Avahasiiii, nose-rope of a bullock, 494. 
Avahea, to be jDitied, 507. 

A vahei = rachayati, 507. 

Asia, sickle, 471, 510. 

Ahiddaya, tormented, 488 seq. 
Abiiieiiiai = abhiremai, 50S. 
Ahi-pacbclmai, to take, to come, 487. 
Aliipachciiuiam, following, 487. 
Aliixemai, to fill, 472. 

Aliilaiiildiai, to desire, 48 7. 

Aliisiiya, fdcranta, 514. 

A alia, roga, 512 note 2. 

A-iggiiai - ujiglnuti, 515. 

A-iiiiclihai, karsli, 485 sf^q, 

Aka3ai== iikarshati, 494. 

A^-guttbi, a veil, 472. 

-Ada, -ala, causals in, 473. 

Amfiraja, ^‘one going to tbe root of 
tlie matter’^ (1), 514. 

Amela, a garland, 480 note i. 

Ainoda, matted liair, 471, 516. 
Amoraja, visesliajna, 514. 

AyaiiichliaY, karsli, 485, 

Ayajjhai, to tremble, 485. 

Araclia, crying, 469, 490, 516. 
Araiiibhi(k)a, a florist, 46S, 513. 
Aradt, crying, 469, 516. 

A-roggia, blink ta, 473, 516. 

Alailikia, khafijikrita, 516. 

Alaiiiba, an umbrella, 513. 

Aliyai = adiyati, 470. 

Aiuiiikhai, to touch, 48 7. 

Avi-ajjha, a newly married woman, 

, 488. 

Aviya, pierced, vstitcbed, 489. 

Avela, a garland, 480 note 1. 
Asaiiigha’i, to desire (asaiiis), 496. 
Asaiiiglia, wish, 496. 

Asd, hope, 444. 

Abai, to desire, 496. 

Ikkana, a thief, 471, 515. 

Iiiigliia, ghrata, 515, 
lii, a kind of blade set in a stock for 
cutting vegetables, 515. 

Irava, elepbant, 515. 

Ilia, poor, 472, 5x5. 

Ilia, a sickle, or a liunteFs knife (?), 
472, 515. 


-Ilia, -illi, Prakrit suffixes, 473. 

Ilii, an umbrella. 5,15. 

Illira, an umbrella, 515. 

Ultra, house door, 473, 515. 

Issa==tsa, stalk, 499. 

Isa, stalk, 499. 

Isa-a = issaka, hear, 483. 

Isia, vasayita, 467. 

Uaitra, benefit, 434. 

Ukkasai = utkarshati, 494. 

Ukkusai, to go, 494. 

Ukkola, 507.' 

Ukkosa, 494. 

Ukkosia, 494.^ 

Ukkhaiidai, utkrand, 509. 

IJggabai, racli, 508. 

Fggiiusai, 494. 

Ujjhamana, flight, 495. 

Uddiya-pasa, beset with snares, 470, 

493 - ■ ■ ■ 

TJnha, hot season, 436. 

Uttariipia = kliinna, 491. 

IJttammia, 491. 

ITttliala patthaila, topsy-turvy, 512. 
Ftthalla, 512. 

IJ tthallai = parivartati, 5 1 2. 

Udda, (i) jalamdrmsha, {2) kakuda, 
497* 

IJtldariya, 490. 

IJddana, oven, fire-place, 472, 506. 
IJddaliya, 490. 

IJddhachchhia, nisliiddlia, 469, 513. 
Uddhachchhavi, visaiiivadita, 469, 
^ 5 ^ 3 - 

Uddliaiiita, Ifiowiag up, arising, 497. 
Uddhrivai, to roam at large, 469 seq. 
Uddhumai, to fill, 497. 

IJddliUinaia, extinguished (1), 497, 
IJpprilai, see tipphalai. 

IJppahala, longing, 492. 

Flppnnija, winnowed, 498, 

Upphala, a wicked person, 469, 513. 
Upphiilai, to speak foolishly, 469, 513. 
Ubbha-a = Santa, 480. 

UbbliEva’i, ram, 469, 508. 

Ubhhavia, surata, 470. 

Ubharala, hair, 437. 

ITmhhavia, surata, 470. 
Dm-machcliha, 485. 

Uin-macliclihai, vailchati, 485. 
Um-machchhia, rushita, fikuia, 485, 
Uratta, split open, 489 seq. 
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Uru- for ud-5 473, 495. 

Uru-millai, 495. 

Urusolia, prerita, 473, 

Urn-sollai, 495. 

Urii-hulia, 473. 

Uiand, to throw up or out, 4 98. 

Ulu- ‘for lid-, 473, 495. 

Ulu-iimdia, a demon, 473. 

Uiu-kasia, 495. 

Uiii-(g)nndia, praliitliita, 495. 
IJlu-gddia, a demon, 473. 

Uiii-pluiihtia, viuipatita, prasanta,473, 

495 - 

Uin-liiiiia, dissatisfied, 473. 

Uliukka, broken, 489. 

Ulliindai = viricb, 498. 

Ulludha == ud-rulha, 490. 

Ullitria, 490. 

Uvahatthai ^ samlracli, 509. 
Uvabatth.ia = sajjita, 469. 
heat, 507. 

Uvvahalarii 5= autsnkyam, dveshyam, 
492. 

Uvvunna, iidvigna, 516. 

XJssikka = utkshipta, 498. 

ITssikkai, to loosen, to free, 498. 

Ella, poor, 472. 

0-alla, 512. 

Ojjha, avoksha, clean (?;, 5 1 7. 
Ojjhamana, flight, 495. 

Oddampia, 490. 

Oddalai', 490. 

Opiya = aropita, 489. 

Opnniya, see iippiiniya. 

Oppa, polishing gems, 4S9, 

Oppita — arpita, 489. 

Oppuniya, see uppuniya. 

Oratta, split, torn, 489 t<eq. 

Orarapiya, (i) naphta, (2) tlkrauta, 
49 <^- 

0-ruriija, nastiti bhaiiitagarbha krida, 
469, 510. 

Ornmmai = udvati, 480, 495. 

01ai = avalag, 516. 

Oland, see uiand. 

Oiundai == virich, 498. 

Ollaria, asleep, 471. 

Oviya ~ aropita, 489. 

Oviya, ‘^^parikarramita,” 489. 
Osaddha, thrown down, 491. 
Osnmkhi(y)a, ntprekshita, 468, 487. 
Osuddha, thrown down, 491. 


Oh^mia, weighed, 468. 

Oh^vai = akraui, 507. 

Kakasai, vikasati, 495. 

Kakkutta, ntp^tita, utkshipta, 496. 
Kakkula, hot ashes, 507. 
Kaiiichanareha, KMchanalekli^, 437. 
jy/kaddh == kr ish ,49 4, 

Kadhiiia, hard, 437. 

Kamdiira = kaddura, 49 1 . 

Ivanna, karna, 435. 

Kanha, krishna, 435. 

KattAfi, shears, 472, 509. 

Ivariidara, a pit, cavern, glen. 493. 
Ivammai, to cut, -468, 494 seg. 
Kammavai = upabhiij, 468, 495. 
Kammasariagam, ‘‘body of Karma,” 
^500. 

Ka-raihjai, to break, 511. 

Karamaii, a woman carried off by force, 

Karavlrakusuma, Karavira flower, 
^ 441 * 

Kaliiiiba, a dead body, 499 note 3. 
Kas = krish, 494. 

KMlia, a crane, 491. 

Kaga, crow, 443. 

Kadulla, a crane, 491. 

KMindl, K. of a river, 435. 

Kiriiniri, see karamari. 

Kilavana, playmate, 477. 

Ku= vi, 495. 

Kujjharia, full, 495. 

Kuhdakali, jessamine-flower, 437. 
Kunimana, fading, 472, 509. 
Kurangan^ho, ]jrince of gazelles, 
435 « 

Kurukurita, 473. 

Kuruda, cruel, 467, 491, 514. 
Kurum^na, fading, 472, 509, 
Kulunchai, vilunchati, 495. 

Kus = krish, 494. 

KM or kill, to burn, 507. 

Koiiarava, having a voice ns sweet as 
that of a nightingale, 437. 
Ko(k)asai, vikasati, 495, 

Kokkasia, 495. 

Kojjhafia, full, 495. 

Khaa, destruction, 442. 

Khammai, to go, 495. 

Khala, rascal, 431. 

Khavalia, angry, 471, 515. 

Khuddai, tp sport (rani), 470. 
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Ivlmddia “ snrata, 508. 

Ivhutta, from khan, 497. 

Ivliumpa, trinadimaya, 4685 510. 
Kimka = kshudha, 477. 

KkUpa, see khmiipa. 

Ilkeliai, to play, 467. 

Gathita = granthita, 508. 

^/ganth = gran til, 5 08 . 

Gantliita = granthita, 508. 

Gamdlieiii, madhumakshik^, 
Gabbiionnaa, having a flexible body, 
441-' . 

Galai, saiiighat, ,511. 

Giiyia, song, 433. 

GMia, g^tlut, 431 seqq, 

Giya, song, 434. 

Giintlia, adliama-haya, 469, 513. 
Giittliaiiida, the bird bb^sa, 468, 513. 
Gumai, to fill, 472. 

Giimiia, full, 472. 

Genthnka, a cloth tied in a knot over 
the breast, 509. 

Genda, see genthuka. 

GSthignhipliia, wound up in a knot 
(gethi = granthi), 440, 452; 
Go-amta, gocliaranah, 513. 

Ghaiiisa'i, 494. 

Ghara, house, 431. 

Ghasai, 494. 

Ghasai, 494. 

Ghis, form of .^/ghas, 494. 

Glmnaa, worm, 433* 

Ghus, form of *^/ghas, 494. 

Ghusaiai, 494. 

Cha-ai = chyu, 487. 

Chailla, clever (vidagdha), 436, 452. 
Chatipasa, 494. 

Chajjai, to give up, to lose, 435, 452. 
Chandiii, shining, 434. 
Chappayavasanivasa, water, Hi. tlie 
dwelling-place of the abode of the 
bees, i.e. of the lotus, 437. 
Chaluulai, spandati, 473, 

Chimcha-ai, 500. 

Chiiiichai, 500. 

Chinacha-i-a, adorned, 500. 
Chimcha-ia, chalita, 500. 

Chiiiichillai, 473, 500. 

Chiddavia = nirnMita, 500. 

Chilla, boy, slave, 469, 500. 

Chiliiya, shining (dtpyamana), 473. 
Chuttai, to give up, to lose, 435, 452. 


j Chuluchulai, 473, 

I Chuhai, to kiss, 443, 452. 

Cheda, hoy, slave, 469, 500, 

J adiya = kbachita, 5 1 1. 

I Janaya, father, 435. 

I v'Jamp=ialp, 495- 
j Jaya, restrained, ,505. 

I Jasa,,iame, 440. 

i Jigghi»; ghi'ata, 515. 

I Jlh^, tongue, 440. 

! ^/jbam, to go, 405. 

I Tiritillai, to roam about, 509. 

I piiaiiiklsa, a crow, 49 S. 

I piiainkharasesa, name of a plant (?) 
498 seq. 

Mmena, sthaiia, 481. 

Tala-ailitai, to roam about, 509. 
Thagba = thaga, 512, 

Jthar, 512. 

TharakhaiV 473; 

Tharatharai, to tremble, shake, 512. 
Tharaharai, see tharatharai. 

Jthal, 512. 

! Pialia = nilaya, 512. 

I Thiiiipa = thippa from ^^/trip, 495. 

I ;s,/thlU% 512. 

] ^thui, 512. 
j Thulla, parivartita. 512. 

I Thflna, horse, 467, 514. 

I Thiihha = sthiipaj 480. 

I Thiiri. a loom, 471, 514. 

Thori, see tluiri. 

Dittht, sight, 440. 

Dinaara, sun, 434. 

I Dujjana, bad man, 432. 

I Diiv-vojjha, 484. 

! Dumai -* davayati, 480 iiott* 3. 

I DhaiiisMai == Bkt. much, 498. 
i Dhaniyaiii, strongly, much, 471, 482. 
; Dhaniyhafn, very, 482. 

I Dhaniyakam for dhanitakani, 471. 
j Dhaiiidha = lajja, 477. 

I Dbanna, rich, 435. 

Bhammasila, a virtuous man, 442. 
Dhackrnti = prerayanti, 49 1 . 

Dliunai, to remove, 500 seq, 

Dhunl, sound, 437. 

hTaitidia, the roaring of a lion, 490. 

ISTavai = namati, 479. 

ISTavaja, freshly produced, 433, 447. 
Navata^namata, felt-cloth, 479. 
Kavaneha, new love, 437. 
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Is avasiya = namasita, 479. 

Nalanipia = akranditaj 490. 

JSFianicl digging up weeds, 472. 
IN'it-liradia, tnitita, 471, 511. 

Kit-tiradi, nirantara, 471, 511. 
Kid"dbadaviya, 491. 

Ighiidini, digging up weeds, 472. 
Kibheiana, house, 481. 

ISfimelana = niblielana, 48 1 . 

Igi-rada, nashta, 511. 

I^irasaa, hopeless. 444. 
bTiriilika = nirikka, 515. 

Is'illuhchhai, to trample (?), 487. 
iSFivahai, (i) pish, (2) nas, 485. 
Nisuddha, thrown down, 491. 
Isisumbhai, 491 seij. 

Niheiana, house, 480. 
bfi-railijai, to break. 511. 

Mluiiichhai, to trample, 487. 
Nelachchha, a eunuch, 487, 

Neha, love, 441, 444. 

Pa-all a, 512. 

Paggai, and pariigai, to seize (grab), 
499. 

Pachchhdt^vo, repentance, 437. 
Pachchhenaya = patlieya, 484. 

Pattana, town, 431. 

Padi - ajjha - a = prati -f upMliyayaka, 
488. 

Padi-rahjia, broken, 51 1. 

Padisai, na^ 509. 

Patthayana = patheya, 484. 

Patthenaya ~ patheya, 484. 

Panita = prantta, 500 seq. ; mean, poor, 
501 ; remote, out-of-the-way, 504. 
Paihta-kula, border family,^' z.e. 

‘^mean family,’^ 502, 

Pabhalai, (i) plavayati, (2) chhadayati, 

5 ^ 7 ' 

Pamma, day lotus, 443. 
Pay^-puhcbhana, a broom, 486. 
Parahuavania, female of the cuckoo, 

443 - . i 

Pari-atta-lia, parichehMnna, 509. 
Pari-aiiitai, to embrace, 509. 

Pari-alla, 512. 

Parisai, na^, 509. 

Palatta, see ailatta-palatta. 

Pavi-rainjai, to break, 511, 

Pahallai, gMrn, 5x2. 

PahMemti = bhramayanti, ,49 1* 

Pahiya, traveller, 437. ■ “ ; < 


Padi-ajjha (1), 488. 

Palappa, vipluta, 5 1 7. 

P 4 sai pasyati, 492. 

Pahijja = patheya, 484. 

P^hejja = pMheya, 484. 

Piamaiiusa, beloved one, 438. 

Piaara, kindness, 443. 

Puitsai, to rub, 467, 486, 499. 
Puhcbhai, to rub, 486. 

Pusai, to rub, 486. 

Pussai. 467, 499. 

Puhavt, earth, 432. 

Pusa, pusaka, a parrot, 469, 513. 
Peclichhenaya = patheya, 484. 

Penda for j)mda, 5T0. 

I Pendavai, jwastha, 468, 510. 
i Pemma, love, 435, 444. 

: Posotha, a fast, 488. 

: Phaiiisai = phassai ~ phasai, visamvad, 

' 469, 513- 

: Phiisai, to rub, 486. 

; Badabadai, vilapati, 473. 

I Bappuda, base, 433. 

Bibbovana, bibboyana = bimbopa- 
dh^na, 479, 506. 

Bhakkha, food, 435. 

Bhaihgusa = maihgiisa, 480. 

Bhajj^, wife, 436. 

Bhania, speech, 433. 

Bhiiiibhala ~ vihvala, 480. 

Bhuafiga, a serpent, 43 7. 
Bhuru-kumdia, 473. 

Bhuruhumdia = iiddhhlita, 473. 
Mai&su, beard, 471. 

Malidt, top-knot of hair, 470, 5x6. 
Maiiigula, bad, nasty, 479. 

Maitigusa = bhairigusa, 479, 480. 
Majjai, to consider, 479. 

Majji(y)a = avalokitaiii pitaiii cha, 479. 
Majjhaka, barber, 48 5. 

Madavojjli^, a litter, 484. 

Mayanaraja, King Madana, the god of 
love, 436. 

Mas^na, cemetery, 441. 

Massu, beard, 471. 

Mtort, beard, 471, 

Mahammya, power, 434. 

Mil^ya(t)i, to fade, 509. 

Mts^lax “ vis^lai, to mix, 480. 
Muhkiutidl, a crest, 471, 516. 
Mudumuda, matted hair, 471. 
^Murumixnida, matted hair, 471. 


' , ' ^ » I ■ I ' . 
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]Muha-kamaIa, lotus-face. 437, 439. j 
Muhamettaiii, moderation of moutlij | 
t.e, in regard to food, 493. 

Moda, matted hair, 471, 516, 

Yiijjhai, to iight, 484 note 2, 

Yovvana, youth, 436, 

Eamjai', to break, 469,511. 

Jvad, to cry, 469. 

Rattakamhala, a red cloth, 435. 

Eamp ('?}, to cut, break, 490. | 

Eaihpai, takshnoti, 490. I 

Eayani, night, 440. ! 

Easavirasaiii, ■\vhat is tasteful and not ! 

tasteful, 433. 

EasalM, 499. 

Haaliailisa, hamingo, 442. 

Eaiilam, palace, 431. 
to cook, 490. 

Eikka, empty, 489, | 

Eikka, stoka, 490. | 

Eikkia, satita, 48 9. | 

Eitta, empty, 489. | 

Eittiidia, #tita, 489. i 

Eimina, rodanasiia, 51:5. i 

Eirita, lina,. 515. 

Rukkha — lhha, 502. 

473 - 

Euiiijai == riidyati, 469, 510. 

Euihda, vipula, mukhara, 469, 510, 
Eeavai = rechayati, 498. 

Eeavia — kshanlkrita, 498. 

Eeyayiya, emptied, 498. 

Resi(t)a = chhinn^, 509. 

Bojjha = vrisha (?), 4S3. (But II. I"), 
Tii. 12 explains rojj ha not by vrisha, 
but by risya, a '^diite-footed he- 
autelope.) 

EosMa, 499. 

Eosanai, to rub, polish, 467, 499. 
Eos%iya, polished, 499. 

Rosala, 499. 

Eohi-a = rojjha, 484. 

^]at = lut, to roll upon the ground (?), 
51 1 seq, 

^iand, 498. 

Laiampia, akrandita, 490. 

Li}ai, 500. 

to plunder, 498. 

Lukkha, rough, coarse, 502. 

Luiiichhai, karsh, 468, 487. . 

Luha, rough, 487. 

Luhal,; karsh, 487^/’ 


j LAsai, to attack, 499. 

Luha, rough, coarse, 502. 

Litihiya, rubbed dry, 487. 

Yakkala, bark, 433, 

Vaggo-a, iclineumon, 479. 

Yachcba'i, to deceive, 488. 

Yajja, (i) tliimderbolt, (2) diamond, 
. 137 - 

Yajjai, to consider, 479, 

Yajjia = avalokita, 479. 

Yamjara, a cat, 479. 

Yadakarmia, benevolence, 437. 
Yaddha-i-a, shoemrdver, 467. 

Yappura, see bappiida, 447. 

Ya = mla, to fade, 480 note i. 
Yayana, a present of food, 496. 
Yayanaya, a present of food, 496. | 
Yiiyada, a parrot, 469, 515. 

Yari-a, a barber, 481. 

Y avonaya, viki rna, 5 1 6. 

Yaha, hunter, 435. 

Viala, thief, 471, 516. 

Viala, evening twilight, 471, 516. 
Yi-uria, nashta, 490 and note i. 
Yi-ola, avigna, 471, 515. 

Yiggova, vyakulabliava, 515. 

Yiggo vitt^ = vigopya, 515. 

Yidda = vridtt, 513. 

Yitabhi™ vitapin, 480. 

Yitavt = vitapin, 480. 

Yidurai, 472. 

Yiddaiiidia, nashta, 490. 

Yiddfiiia = vriduna, 513. 

Yippiitidia — vipidita, 468, 490, 510. 
Yiyatta-chhauma, epitliet of Arhats, 

504- 

Yirallai, tan, 515. 

Yirallia, vistarita, 515, 

Yidkka, torn up, 489. 

Yila-ia, (j) adhijya, (2) dina, 516. 
Yilia = vrklita, 513. 

Yiiumka, virhpa, 515, 

Yiluriipia, 490. 

Yilla, clear, 467, 515. 

Yisa, food, 442. 

Yisamia = vismrita, 504 note. 

Yihi, destiny', 437. 

Yisaiai, to mix, 479, 480. 

Yujiha = yujiha, %hting. 495. 

Jvxxd, to sink, to be depressed, 516. 
Yunna, frightened, 516. 

Yubbhai, to bear, to carry, 484. 
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Ye-adai, kbacli, 511. 

Ye-adia, pratyupta, 511. 

Yealla, mridu, 516. 

Yealla, unfitness, deficiency, 516, 
Ye-iddlia, visaiiistbula, 485. 

Yedhia == veslitita, 467, 51 5. 
Yeddba-i-a, a shoemaker, 515. 
Yelanaya = Yiidanaka, 513. 

Yelulia = vaidurya, 490. 

Yella, sport (vilfisa), 470. 

Yellai, to sport (ram), 470. 

Yellia = veshtita, 467. 

Yeyadiya, joined, studded, 511. 

Yes^, Tessa, courtesan, 441 mi, 
Vokkasai, 494. 

Yojjai^TojjluVi, to be afraid, 485, 
Vojjha-a, fighting, 467, 484. 
Vojjha-malia, wrestling, fighting, 467, 
484. 

Vojjhara, atita, 485. 

Vobhisana, adulterated, impure, low, 
481. 

Saiiira-ia ~ nipisbta, 490. 

Saiixlil^, sporting, 442. 

Saiiikala, chain, 475. 

Saiiikhay a = sariiskr i ta, 505. 
SaiUkhuddai, to sport (ram), 470, 508. 
Sariikhuddha, from saiiikshubh, 496 
&eq, 

Saiiigalai - sanighatate, 5 1 1. 
Saiiighadadaihsin, having a right view 
of matter, 505. 

Sariighayana, body, 505. 

Sannattia, paritapita, 470, 510, 
Sanndmai, Mriyate, 470, 510, 
Satthara, layer, bed, 516. 
Saratipaitthi^na, 506. 

Sann^mai, see sann^raai. 

Sappa, serpent, 442. 

Samattadaiiisin, observing indifference, 

503* 

Samanai', to eat, 499. 

Samurai, to purify, cleanse, 499, 
Sarnia, see sarniya. 

Samii = samiti, keeping tbe attention 
alive,” 504 %eqg, 

Bamita, circumspect, 504 Beqq, 

Samiti, see samii. 

Sarniya = samita, or smrita, 504 


Samuchchhai, to sweep up, 468, 486 
Beq, 

Samuchchhani, a broom, 467, 486. 
Sambhulla, a bad man, 513. 
Sammatta-dariisin, having right dis- 
tinction, 500, 503. 

Sarati ~ smarati, 504 note. 

Sarichchha, similar to, 435. 
Saliluddhumaia, filled with water, 

497- 

Savana, ear, 440. 

Sahita, wise, 505. 

Sartigada, a float or raft, 511. 
Sarichchha, likeness, 438. 

Sahattiya = sarnghattita, 497. 

Sahattu = saihbritya, 497, 

S aharai = sarnharati, 497. 

Sikka == sitta, 489. 

Sinida = motita, 492. 

Sitta = sikka, 489, 

Siddha, paripatita, 492. 

Siiiidola, N. of a tree, 467. 

Siiiipai = sippai = sinciiati, 495. 

Silippa = silpa, 499. 

Silimha, see silippa. 

Sihai, to desire, 496. 

Sianaya, a cemetery, 479. 

Sivap.aka, a cemetery, 479. 

Suana, good man, 432. 

Sukkha, dry, 433. 

Sunna, empty, 439. 

Sunhasia, svapnasila, 510. 

Sumarati = smarati, 504 note. 

Sum^na, a cemetery, 479, note 2. 
Suraya, pleasure of love, 433, 436. 
Sus%a, a cemetery, 479. 

Suhaphaihsa, 469. 

Sokkha, pleasure, 435. 

Somaia, svapnasila, 510. 

Som^na, a cemetery, 479 note 2. 
Sovana, sleep, 510. 

Sosana, cemetery, 479. 

Hakkoddha = saiiikhuddha, 496 Beq, 
Haihja-a = sarnjaka, 496. 

Hanai, to hear (snnoti), 496. 

Hamtnai, to go, 495. 

Hali-^ra = harMla, 490, 

Hallappa = saMpa, 496. 

Hiaa, heart, 436, 437. 
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Tlmr(a) thurite, 512. 


BENGALI. 

I Bhetite, to nieet, 480. 


HINDI 


Antlialana, to swagger, 512 note 3. 
Aghana, 508. 

ITiicha, high, 499. 

Uthal(a) patlial(a), topsy-turvy, 5x2. 
Uthalna pathaiua, to be ovextiirned, 

lllat(a) piilat(a), topsy-turvy, 512. 
Ulatna palatua, to overturn, 512. 
Ularna, to lie down, take seats, 471. 
Ulurni,, to cause to sleep, 471. 
UMhn^, to reprove, 490. 

Ulichna, to bale out, 498. 

Ublia, excessive heat, 507. 

Ubhria, to be oppressed with heat, 507. 
Opa, polish, 489. 

Opna, to polish, 489. 

Kasn^, to tie, 494. 

Kumbhilaiii, fading, 472, 509. 
Kumbhilana, to fade, 472, 509. 
Kumhliti, fading, 509. 

Kumlilana, to fade, 472, 509, 

Gatth^, bundle, 508 note. 

( 3 rathana, to tie, 508 note. 

Gathnil, to be tied, 508 note. 


Ghasni, to rob, 494. 

Ghusa, a blow, 494. 

Chira, a crack, 500. 

Thai (a) thaina, to tremble, shake, 
,"512. ' 

Thahga, a den of thieves, 512. 

Pasoli, rib, 474. 

Phas, sound, noise, 469. 

Phus, sound, noise, 513. 

Bojha, a load, 484. 

Mitna, to be effaced, 480 note 2, 509. 
Metna, to efface, 480 note 2, 509. 
Ratna, to call out, 469, 516. 

Radi, see idri. 

Rail, a wrangler, 516, 

Rojli, white deer, 484. 

Lailiga, limping, 516. 

Lutna, to be plundered, 49S. 

Lotixa, potna, to turn over and over, 
512. 

Sathara, a mattress, 516, 

Bimpa, snake, 46 8. 

Hindula, a swing, cradle, 507. 
Himiola, see hiiidiihl 


MARlTHI. 


Aiiicliavana = achamana, 479. 

Ada, half, 495. 

Ada-kdma, a subordinate work, 495. 
Ada-khal-nerii, to stumble, falter, 495. 
Ada-jtlna, half- worn, 495. 

Ad dana = Mana, 472. 

Amtharnem, to scatter, 472, 507. 
Amdaiia=ddana, 507. 
Andhala-pangala, a blind and lame 
man, xoi. 

Abhang, a certain metre, 285, 295. 
A-radnem, to cry out, 469, 516, 
Ardoshi-pardoshi, neighbours collec- 
tively, 10 1. 


Asa-val, bear, 466. 

Aiiidulneiii, to swing, 472. 

^idolana, a swing, 472. 

Araneiii, to crow, 511. 

A-ravni, cock-crowing, 46S, 511. 

Aravnem, to crow, 468, 511. 

irogna, eating, 473, 516. 

Ild, a curved instrument for cutting 
grass, 472, 515. 

Ill, a kind of blade set in a stock for 
cutting vegetables, 472. 

Iralem, a sort of screen used in rainy 
weather, 5x5. 

Udneih, to fiy, 470, 493. 


MAEATHt. 


f TJclvineih, to scatter, waste, 470, 493. 

' llthalnemj to upset, 512. 

Udlial, bestrew, 498. 

Undira, a rat, 472. 

Upannem, to winnow, 498, 

Ubneiii, to swelter, 507. 

Ulatnerii, to turn over, to upset, 512. 
TJsapnem, to bale out, 498. 

Uba, beat, 507. 

Odbavneili, to drive, tend, 507. 
Onavneiii, to stoop, 479. 

Opa, polish, 489. 

Op-neiii, to polish, 489. 

Orap-iiem, to strip off, scrape, scratch, 
490. 

Ov-iiem, to stitch, 489. 

Kasani, a tie, 494. 
l^asiierh, to bind tightly, 494. 
Kaiiisava, tortoise, 467. 

Kap-nem, to cut, 494. 

Kasara, bullock-rein, 494. 

Ivumpa, well, 499 note 2. 

Kuril bliA a bush, 468, 510.. 

Kffinba, a well, 468. 

Gbasal-nem, 494. 

Ghaiiisnem, 494. 

GhSiSneiii, 494. 

Chachar-nerii, to reel, stagger, 500, 
Chila, a sudden siiiirting forth, 500. 
Chirakneffi, to rend with a sound, 500, 
Jat-pat, quickly, 101. 

Taratara, in a rapid manner, 509, 
Tumbadi, mendicant’s bowl,” 481. 
Turnba, bowl or vessel made of the 
white gourd,” 481. 

Thar(a)thurneni, 10 tremble, shake, 
512.' 

Tliamga, spot, place, 512. 
Dagad-gigad, a stone, loi. 

Bavana, a rope, 494. 

Buiiidumita, filled out, distended, 497. 
Biuiidumneiii, “to swell, storm, rage,” 
480 note 3. 

Bhandraneiii, to befool, 477. 
Dhandryd, a blunderer, 477. 
Dhisalneiii, to give way, 498. 
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Padri-widri, a missionary, loi. 

P 4 h-nem, to look, 492. 

Puta, see lata, i 

Pus-neih, to rub, 486. | 

Phas-ka, worthless, 469. 

Phasphasneiii, to fizz, 513. 

Phasvineiii, to cheat, 469, 513. 

Phassa, spitting, hissing, 513. 

Phas^vineiii, to cheat, 513. 

Phisoll, rib, 474. 

Ph^svineib, to cheat, 469. 

Phusari, bragging, 469, 513. ; 

PhuskA hollow, worthless, 513. 

Phusphus, spitting, hissing, 513. 

Phuskvinem, to brag, to cajole, 469, 

513- 

Bandhuk-enduk, a gun, loi. 

Boja, a load, 484. 

Bhidneiix, to come into contact, 480, 

Bhisalnem = misalnem, 480. 5 

MMavneijQL = ml^payati, 509. | 

Mitnem, to subside, 509. I 

Misalneiii = bhisalneiii,. 480. | 

Kad-iieiii, to cry, bewail, 469, 516, 

Eadh-neiii, to cook, 490. 

Eisa, bear, 466, 483, 

Lagbag, close by, loi. 

Laingada, lame, 516. 

Lamgadneiii, to limp, halt, 516. 

Lat(a) put(a), wild, overflowing, 512. 

Levant, lovesoiig, 283. 

Lt]% grace, 500. 

Lutneiii, to plunder, strip, 498. 

Vamgula, bad, nasty, 479* 

Yavanem, to fade, 509. 

Yitnem = mitneiii, 509. 

Yiramgulil, play, 491. 

Yirariigul-neiii, to be idle, 491. 

Yesana, nose-bridle (of a bullock), 

494. 

Samkala, chain, 475. 

Samgadnein, to join, unite, 511. 

Samgad^, skeleton, frame, 474. 

Hindui^, and hindola, a swinging 
cradle, 507. 

Hiffidolnem, joy, swing, 507, 


PUNJABI. 

Limma = limba = lippa from ^lip, 495- 
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Kumba, a well, 468? 490, 499. 
Gaha-naw^i, to strike, beat, 494. 
Goetaja, a knot^ 509. 

Goeta-laiiawa, to tie with a knot, 509, 
Tola from tmida, 491. 

Dandu, wood, 491. 

Panawit, to show, display, 470, 492. 
Pisanaw 4 = pusanavra, 4S6. 

Polahgl, a terrible venomous snake. 


Ata-wanawa, to set a trap, 470, 493. 
Amuiianawa, to string, thread, 479. 
Aramba, a grove, 468. 

Awunanawc\ to string, thread, 4’}' 9 
note. 

Amahjana, meditating, 479. 

Anteba, a grove, 513. 

Avajjana, thought, reflection, 479. 
^Eta-soskilla, “ skeleton/’ 474, 
Ihinawnl, to bale ouk scatter, 498 
note I. 

XJtta-wanawa, see ata-wanawa. 

Uda, above, upper, 495. 

TJdanga, height, 499. 

IJdgalu, the upper hill, 495. 

ITdangu, proud, haughty, 499. 

Udima, uddun, 506*. 

Ullawanaw^, see ata-w^anaw^. 
Opa-naganawa, to polish, 489. 

Opaya, polish, 489, 

Opawfl, smooth, 4S9. 

Xap-anawa, to cut, 494. 


Moeiaweiiawd, to wither, 509. 
Musna, broom, 467, 486. ■ 

Melek, see molok, 

Molok = mriduka, 490 note i. 

Wal, wild, 484 note I. 

Waiaba, a wild bear, 466, 484 note 
Walflrd, hogs, 484 note i. 
Welenawa, to wither, 509. 

Saiaya, boy, slave, 469, 500. 
Sumbanu, to sleep, 510. 

Sona, cemetery, 479. 

Soliona, cemetery, 479. 
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Marshiyu, 534. 

Martija, man, 533. 

Mithia, 532. 

NiyasMdayam, 535. 

JSriyatfaTayam, 530, 532. 

Partana(?), battle, 533. 
Patiyakhshaiy, 535. 

Pitra, 530. 

Putra, 530, 532. 

Shaiy, 535. 

Shiyati, 534. 

Sbiyu, 534- 

Tf, the old-Persian letter, 530 seqq. 
Tritiya, 530, 532. 

Usba = ushtra, 532. 

XJvaipasbiya, 534. 

Uvakhsliatara= Kua^daijf, 531, 532. 
, Uvamarshiyu, 534. 


Aniyasbchiy, 534. 

Arta-, true, pure, 533. 
ArtakbsbatJa, 530, 531, 53*. 
Atriua, 530, 532. 

Atriyad'iya, 530. 

Avashobiy, 534. 

Bakbtrish = bactria, 531. 
Cbisbcbiy, 534. 

Chitraparna = Tissaplisrnes, 532, 
Chitfatakbma, 530, 532. 
Praisbayam, 535. 

Pravarti, 533. 

Gausha, 535. 

Hamitriya, 530, 532. 

Hashiya, 534. 

Kbsbapa, 535. 

Kbsbatra, 530, 535. 
Khsbatfapavan, 530, 531. 
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Aiwyakhsayeinti, 535. 

Ainesa, immortal, 533. 

Anyat-chit, 534. 

-Ire, -aresli, verbal endings, 537 seq. 
Asa, asavan, true, pure, 533. 
Asa-vahislita, 533. 

Asemaoglia, 533. 

Asisli-vaimhi, 533. 

Aso, 534- 
Avat-cliit, 534. 

Basar, 533 , S 34- 
Chit-chit, 534. 

Dasiiia, 534. 

Frae-iveiti, 535. 

Fravasi, 533. 

Fshtaiui = stana, 539. 

Gaosa, 535. 

Haithya, 534. 

HamistO, 532. 

Hak, Base, 534. 

Kasa, 534. 

Khsapan, 535. 

Khsathra, 535. 

Masya, man, 533. 


Merethyu, 534. 

Mesa, dead, 533. 

Nisadhayat, 535. 

Pesaria, battle, 533. 

Pesn, ford, 533. 

Qagpaithya, 534. 

Qasa, qfisaya, 533. 

Qasar, 533, 534. 

535 \ 

S, the sound s in Avesta, 533 sacyf/. 

Saiti, 534. 

Saoshkyas, 534. 

^^, 535 - 
Siikiii, 534. 

^iti) 534. 

Sdithra, 534. 

534- 

Sudha, 534. 

Tasyao, 534. 

Yara, 538 mj. 

Yarena, 539. 

Yarshkyamnaj 534. 
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Abegheax, 546 seq-, 

Abliang, Maratlii verses in A. metre, 
285, 295. 

Abliijitday, 381. 

Abliiiiava-Dliarmabliiishaiia, 208 note. 
Abliira, language of the, loi. 
Abliisheka, see installation. 

Accadiaris, 23, 24. 

Achalzik dialect (Armenian), 545. 
Achara, rules of conduct, 254. 
Achiravati, river mentioned in the 
Milindapafilio, 525 seq. 

Achundow, A., 454 seq. 
xAchwerdoif, 544. 

Ac worth, H. A, i\raratlii scholar, 298, 

30^* 

Aden, 94, 95, 123. 

Adi-Bharata, 299. 

Adipurana, 213. 

Aditi, 381 ; the original character of 
A., 396-410 ; etymology of A., 396 
409 86 ( 2 , ; Dy axis- Aditi, 403 
seqq.i 407 ; Aditi-Daksha, 404 8 eq, 
Adityas, 396, 403 seqq,, 408, 464. ^ 
Adoption, laxity of Hindu priests with 
reganl to, 275 note 3. 
xAduitery, punisiinient for, 264. 
Adwaita sect, 157. 

Afghanistan, 87, 121, 122. 

Agama, Jaina Scripture, 200 serj,^ 21 1, 
212. 

Agami Karma, 172, 

Agglutination, 91. 

Agglutinative languages, 91. 

Agrii, 129, 161, 353, 406, 463. 
Agoulis dialect (Anuenian), 545. 
A^a-ahajani, 377, 378, 379. 

Ahirdni dialect, loi. 

Ahirs, 385. 

Ah 5 m of Upper Assam, 119. 

Ahura Mazd^, 398, 408. 


Ahurani, 39S seq.^ 400 seq., 403, 40S. 

Aitons, 120. 

Aiwyaonghana of the Parsees, 3S0. 

Ajatasatru, 170. 

Ajndpatra, rescript, 255. 

Aka tribe, 115. 

Akalaiiikadeva, Jaina author, iS 6 seq,y 
189, 197 note, 200 8 eq.j 202, 205, 
209, 21 1 seqq, 

Akbar, 306. 

Akbyana, for Kataka, 310, 311, 313. 

xXkrura, 322. 

xUa-ud<lin, 285. 

xYlandi, village north of Poona, 284, 
286. 

Ajara Kalaina, 364. 

A 1 Berimi, 226, 227, 232. 

Alexander the Great, 31, 32, 139. 

Alexandria, centre of gravitation of 
the ancient world, 33, 

Alexandrian period, 31. 

Alexandrian, Georg Ter, collector of 
Armenian folklore, 544. 

zUigarb, college at, 62. 

Alislian, Father Glievond, 547. 

Allawertian, Yakob Y., 545. 

Alphabets : Arabic, 20, 109; Armenian, 
543; Aryan, 132 ; ^Burmese, 118; 
Chinese, 23 ; Cuneiform, 22, 23, 24, 
530, 548; Cypriote, 22 ; iJravidian, 
J08 ; Egyptian, 21, 22, 23, 34 note ; 
(Greek, 20 ; Indian, 20, 29 ; Phen- 
ician, 20, 22; Scytho-Greek, 235, 
238, 242 i>eq, ; Uriya, 103 3 Yannic, 
548 ; Yengi, 375. 

Amalananda, 423 seqq. 

Aroba BhaVtUii, goddess, 307. 

Amenophis III., King of Egypt, 25. 

Amherst, dialect spoken in, 119. 

Amitagati, Jaina author, 425. 

Amoghavarsha I, 213. 
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Amrita, 399. 

Aiiagainin, one who is not re-born, 

350- 

Aiiam, 94, 1x9. 

Aiianda, author of the Madhav^nala- 
^ Katlia, 447. 

! Ananda, Buddhist friar, 346. 

I Ananda Eaghimandana, 302. 

i Allan t Cliaturdasi, 149. 

r] Anatomy of the Hindus, 457 seq, 

j Ancestor worship, 149, 177, ijB mj, 

I Andhraldiritya inscriptions, 328. 

j Arigami Xagas, 116. 

^ Aiiguttara Xikuya, 341 seq. 

Animal sacriiices, 131, 132, 139, 161, 

181. 

Anoaratha of Pagan, 373, 374. 
Anopamil, 349 

Anukimiianikadhinidhu, 41 1. 
Anukramanis, 418 
Anuraddha, see Anoaratht. 
Anuradhapura, 363. 
Anuvfikaimkrainan!, 412. 
d’Anville, 366, 367, 368. 

Ao Nagas, 116. 

Apabhransha, xor, 31S. 

Apabhrashta Gira, 322. 

Apadima, Yitae Sanctorum, 345, ^35 2. 
Apastamba Erahmans, 258 ; Apas- 
tamba Sutra, 419. 

Appa, Ohimaj i, 2 7 5 . 

Appana, the higher grade of Lokiya- 
Bamadhi, 364. 

Aptamimajlisa, see Devrigamastotra. 
Aptamimaiiisfiiaiiikriti, 188 note i i, 
189. 

Aptapariksha of Yidy ananda, 195, 
196, 198, 203 note, 21 X. 

Arabian travellers, 366 seq, 

Arabic, spoken in Aden, 94, 123. 
Aracan, city of, 370. 

Amliat, 348, 349, 352, 354, 359, 361. 
Arahatsliip, 346, 350, 354, 355. 
Architecture in India, 221, 245 seqq. 
Ardvi Bhra Anahita, 398 seq, 

Aihan, omniscience of, 187, 188 seq., 
194, 196, 200 seq,, 202, 205, 208 
seqq,, 21 1 seq, ; worship of A., 219. 
Armenia, home of the Semites, 1 2, 
Armenian alphabet, 24; language in 
parts of India, 122; on the progress 
of A. studies, 540-553 } philological 
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importance of A, 541-547 ; literary 
and popular forms of A., 542 seq. ; 
A. Bible translation, 543; A, folk- 
lore, 544, 546 seq.; A. popular 
epic, 546; proposals of an A. Dia- 
lect and Folklore Society, 547, 
seq. ; A. archaeology and literature, 
seqq.; A. Text Society, 548; 
A. versions of Greek and Syriac 
writers, 549 ; importance of A, 
literature for theology, 548 seq.' 
A. MSS., 550. 

Arrakan, 105, 1 1 7, 1 1 8. 

Arrakanese, 118. 

Artaxerxes, 533,. 

Arya metre, 304. 

Aryan; home of the Aryans in the 
East, II, 12, 128; Aryans and 
Semites, 12, 15, 20; date of A. 
separation, 12 seqq. ; A. civilisation, 
16; A. mythology, 19, 398, 400 
seqq., 407 seq . ; A. immigration in 
India, 84 seqq., 129 ; disintegration 
of the A. language in India, 86 seq. ; 
intercourse of the Aryans with the 
black race of Southern India, 88; 
A. languages in India, 92, 95 seqq . ; 
reading and. writing known to the 
Aryans (!!), 132; A. calendar, 382; 
the mutual relations between the A. 
languages and peoples, 554-556; 
origin and cradle-land of the Aryans, 
557-559; Armenian an A. lan- 
guage, 541 seq. 

Arya Somaj, 142, 156. 

AsMta, 305. 

Asarh, Hindu festival in the month 
of, 149. 

Ascoli, Graziadio, on Aryan languages 
and peoples, 554-55^* 

Ashtangahridaya, 455. 

Ashta Pradbana, ‘‘eight ministers,” 

254* 

Ashtasahasri, 188 notes, 189, 196, 
197 notes, 210 note, 21X seqq. 

Ashta^tt, commentary on Dev^gama- 
stotra, 187,188 notes, 189,201, 211. 

Asia, home of the Aryas, ii, 12, 558; 
home of the Semites, 12 ; Western 
Asia and Egypt, 26. 

Asia Minor, 8, 541. 

Asoka, no evidence of writing before, 
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29 ; Buddhist council under A., 30 ; 
Asoka inscriptions, loS, 328; A.’s 
temple at MaMbodlii, 246, 250; 
A/s son Mahinda, 363 ; A/s capi- 
tal of Pataliputra, 384-387 ; A. 
image, 386; Miliiidapaiilio a century 
after A., 518. 

Asoka-balla, 241. 

Assam, 85, 90, 93, 94, 99, 105, 1D9, 
no, 112, II4> II5, I16, I20j 
Upper Assam, 119. 

Assamese, 105. 

Astrology in modern India, 141 seq. 

Astronomical facts, and the antiquity 
of tlie Yeda, 376 382 mq. 

Astronomy, Chinese and Indian, 28. 

Asura, 129; gods and Asuras, 158. 

Asvaghoslia, 394 mq, 

Asvalayana ; the relations between 
the Sutras of A. and Saukhayana, 
41 1-420 3 A. Grill ya Karikh, 413 
m.i,\ A. Grihya Biltra, 413, 414 
miq.\ A. Shauta Biitra, 415. 

Asvina, ancestral worship in the 
month of, 142 ; year begins with 
1., 429. 

Asvint, lunar mansion, 38^. 

Asviiit ntj, 401, 407. 

As V ins, 40 r* 

Atharva-Veda, 130; YIj X2o, 3, 402. 

Atma, 152, 157 %eqq., 171, 172, 1773 
Yishuu is A, 152; nature of A, 
157, miq.^ A. is God, 1593 how 
the A. is known, 160 mq.\ A. is 
one and the same for all, 170* 

Atmanepada, use of the, 422. 

Aufrecht, Prof. Th.j 215 8eq. 

Auktika “grammar,’’ 317. 

Aurangzeb, 267, 306. 

Avaclitlris, 216. 

Avattos, see Incarnations. 

Avesta, Ahurani and Ahura Magda 
in the, 398 seg'., 400, 408 3 Purani- 
dhi in the A., 406 ; the sound s in 
the A, 533 seqq. \ r in the A, 535 
mq, 3 forms in are, and wre&h in the 
A., 537 3 the pluralis majesta- 

ticus in the A., 538 seq. 

Avitakka sphere (Buddhist term), 35 5. 

Avyakta, 160, i6x. 

Ay^gapata, “ tablet of homage,** 2 19, 

Ayana, passage of the sun, 37S. 


Ayaraiiiga-sutta, passage from the, 
500 seqq. 

Aymonier, 40. 

Ayodhya, 147, 148,, 

Ayupitia, 527, 529. 

Babylon, i8, 19, 24, 27; B. astro- 
iiorny, 28. 

Bactria, Buddhist friars in, 31, 

Eadaga tribe, 107. 

Badshah, B. R, on divine incariuv 
tions, 128 seqq, 

Bagbeli dialect, 95. 

Bagri dialect, 97. 

Bahmana (a town), 234, 238. 

Bahmanwasi, 2 38. 

Baliiichai aj i, 307. 

Baiga tribe, in. 

Baijndth, Lala, on modern Hindu re- 
ligion and philosophy, 14 1 seqq, 

BaineSj J. A., on the Language Census 
of India, 80 seqq, 

Baisakh, month of, sacred for gifts to 
the Bnllimans, 1423 festival in B., 


Baiswari dialect, 95, 

Bak haras, Maratha chronicles, 252, 
282, 297,^302. 

Bala Bliasha, 3x0, 311* 

Baladitya, King of 3 Iagadha, 225, 229, 
^232. 

Balaji BajMD, 255 seq,^ 258, 2703 his 
marriage with a Mussalman woman, 
258 seq,, 273. 

Balarania, 425. 

Bali, a king, 136, 149, 447. 

Ballads, Marathi, 283. 

Baldch, no, 122. 

Baloclhstiui, no. 

Baltistan, language of, 89. 

Ba^i^ 2t3, 304, 320, 325, 

Baiijatra, 144. 

Barabar, cave temples in, 221. 

Bai‘a Pahari, 386. 

Barhut sculptures, 387. 

Baroda, 99, 102. 

Barth, 40. 

Barxoudareanc, Yardau, 544. 
Bashkala S'^khH, 41 1-420 3 B. Saiii- 
hit 4x2, 414. ,v 

Baudb 4 yan,a, 419. 

Baumgartner, A., 550. 
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Bava, 306. 

Bi.yabai, Patwarclliaii's daughter, 276. 

Behar, see Bihar. 

Benares, Sanskrit department of the 
college at, 52, 64, 65 ; Anglp-Sans- 
krit department, 65 ; Brahmins 
teaching Sanskrit in B., 65 ; Eama 
worship in B., 14S ; Sivaratri festi- 
val in B., 150; Brahmin students 
in B., 153 ; Ikindits of B., 262. 

Benfey, 12, 16, 17. 

Bengal, colleges in, 62 ; the languages 
and the races of B,, 104, 105, 114, 
115, 119, 121, X22 : Kolarian lan- 
guages in Western B., 92 ; Hindi 
spoken in SoutliAYest Bengal, 96 ; 
Thibetan spoken in B. Himalaya, 
113 ; black races of Lower B., lio ; 
Santhals in B., no ; Chutia Hag- 
piir division of B., in p Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of B., 298. 

Bengali, 96, 104 seq,, 115, 117, 3243 
B. drama, 301. 

Berar, 99, 102, 108, in. 

Bergaigne, 40^ 396, 397, 398, 407. 

Bezoldj 26. 

Bghdi dialect, 121. 

liihadda Kachchana, 342-. 

Bhadda Kapilani, 342. 

Bhadda Kundalakesa, 342. 

Bhadra, see Bbadrapada. 

Bhadrapada, festival in the month of, 
149 ; dark half of Bh. the fortnight 
of the manes, 378 ; Ivalachuri era 
not beginning with Bh., 428 seq, 

Biiadun, Gavesh Chaturthi festival in 
the month of, 149. 

Bhagavat, god, 162. 

Bhagavat-Gita, 157, 158, 164, 165, 
168 ; on Karma, 172 ; Marathi 
paraphrase of Bh., 285, 288, 289, 
294. 

Bhagavata Parana, 145 seq,) 153, 261. 

Bhagirath, king of the solar race, 149. 

Ebairava, god of the mantras, 142, 

153* 

Bhakti, faith, 145. 

Bhaiaiia, 303, 320, 323, 325, 330, 

Bh^mati of Y^chaspatimisra, 424. 

Bhamini Yilas, 152. 

Bhinddrkar, R. G,, 76, 299, 300,316, 
330, 41 1 $eqq., 421 segq. 
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Bh^nu Gupta, 228. 

Bh^nu H^tha Jha, 302. 

Bharant, the constellation, 382. 
Bharat, step-brother of Rama, 137. 
Bharata, author of the Katya S'astra, 

299 > 300. 305- 
Bhargavadatta, 454. 

Bhartrihari, 186, 213 seq. 

Bhasa Kavi, 300. 

Bhdsarvajna, author of Nyayasl,ra,424. 
Bh^skaiAch^rya, 330. 

Bhaskaranand Saras wati, Yatindra,’' 
i6t seq* 

Bhatta, 200. 

Bhava, title of the Sdtradhara, 305. 
Bhavabhhti, 303. 

Bhav^i Sangraha, 307. 

Bhav^is (plays), 305, 307, 311, 312. 
Bhavaprak^sa, 460. 

Bhavtoh-dtpika, 285. 

Bhav%^s, a professional class of actors, 
304^ 305? 3od, 307. 

Bhawalpur, 98. 

Ehikkhun!, Buddhist nun, 348. 
Bhikna Kuhwar, 385. 

Bhikna PaMri, 385. 

Ehikshukas (Brihunans), 274. 

Bhfi dialect, in. 

Bhtma-Kavi, 320, 323, 325, 330. 
Bhinjwa, see Baiga. 

Bhishma, 151. 

Bhitari inscription, 222. 

Bhoja Bhakta, 306. 

Bhoja of DhaiA, 424. 

Bhoja Raja, commentator of the Yoga 
Sutras, 292. 

Bliojpuri dialect, 95. 

Bhotdn, 113, 1 1 4. 

BhoUni language, 113 seq. 
Bhhminandana, delight of the earth,’’ 
ep. of Mangala, 463* 

Bhiinjia, see Baiga. 

Bih^r, dialects spoken in, 95, 96, 97 ; 
the drama in B., 302 ; B. deserted, 
3 ^ 5 ’ 

Bimbisltra, 349, .351. 

Birth, ceremonies at, 178. 

Bithal, see Yithoba. 

Black races, 557 seq. 

Bode, Mabel, 341 seqq. 

Bodhi tree, 245, 246, 

Bodo dialect, 114. 
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Bombay, Sanskrit College at, 53; B. 
Sanskrit Series, 76 ; dialects spoken 
in B. and B. Presidency, 99, 122, 
123, 1245 B. Karnatic, 108; Lit- 
erary Society of B., 252 ; B. Branch 
of the E,A.S., 252 seq,, 282. 

Bopdeva, 145. 

Bopp, 16, 17, 35. 

Borishka, families in the Punjab, 98, 

Bower MS., 455. 

Bradke, 403 8eq, 

Brahma’-Maya, 407. 

Brahman, the god, 130, 146, 402 ; 
the highest inimortai, 161, 162, 
163, 164, 1723 B. in the Zodiacal 
signs, 381. 

Brahniaiias, 129, 131, 382 seq. 

Brahmanaspati, 402, 463. 

Brahman Cbach, 233, 241 seq.^ 243 seq, 

Brahmanemidatta, 213. 

Brahmans, the white caste, 293 B.. 
title of honour in Buddhism, 31 ; 
Brahminical education, 48, 49 3 B. 
learning, 503 Brahmans refuse in- 
struction to the lower castes, 86 ; 
B. and Buddhism, 87 ; B. in South- 
ern India, 88 ; Bralimanical honours 
claimed by Saurashtri priests, 1003 
Brahmans of AVesteni India, loi ; 
B. invasion in Manipur, 117 3 B. 
and animal sacrifice, 132, 139 3 B. 
protectors of the Veda, 1363 B. as 
astrologers, 14 1 seq,^ 180 3 vy or- 

ship of B., 142 seq. 3 gifts to B., 
142 seq.^ 1493 B. as readers, 152 
seq. ; B. students maintained, 1533 
B. only entitled to Moksha, 168, 
1703 Jainas and Buddhists borrow 
from the B., 2213 B. patronised l)y 
Mihirgul, 230 ; B. ministers of 
Maratha kings, 255 ; B, and Pra- 
bhus, 256 seq., 262 seq. 3 B. excom- 
municated, 257^3 dispute between 
Yajurvedi and Apa>stamba B., 258 3 
B. opposed to marriage with Mussal- 
inan women, 258 seq. 3 B. and 
SAdras are the only castes, 261 ; B. 
and Mussalmen, 2633 B. not put 
to death, 263 note 4, 435 3 no mean 
employment given to „B., 266 3 B. 
Feshwas, 260, 268,. 270 note, 4; 
B* warriors, 268, 2693 B. politi- 


cians, 269 seq, 3 B. eat wdtli non-B., 

271 3 “'fish-eating B.,’’ 271 note 2 ; 
ignorance of B., 2743 Bhav^^s 
originally 11 , 3063 B, perform 
plays, 307 3 B. learning in Gujerat, 

3183 Biiddhaghosa a B., 362; B. 
order human sacrifices, 3713 B. of 
the A^valfiyana S'akha, 419. 

Brahmapfitra valley, 84, 91, 115. 

Brahma' Tidy a, 17 1. 

Brahniayajna, 418.. „ 

Brahmo Soinaj, 156. 

Brahui, 92, no. 

Brajbasi-dasa, 302,, , 

Breal, 403. 

Brihaspati, 463. 

Brihat Kavyadohanas, 323. 

Eriiijaras, 93, 112. 

Buddha, 29, 32, 132, 523 seqq., 527 
seq . ; B. a god, 33, 139, 426 ; wor- 
ship of B. in Burma, 1783 E. and 
other teachers, 188, 193, 194, 1953 
tooth of B., 182 ; B. under the 
Bodlii tree, 245 ; footsteps of B., 

247, 386 3 marks of perfection of 
B., 248, 25 1 3 biography of B., 345 3 
B. and the nnns, 346, 350, 3563 
B. works miracles, 351 seq,, 3583 
B. on the Xiganthas, 478 3 B. can- 
not be born in an ol^scure family, 

■ 502. 

Buddlui-Avatar (Buddha-god), 139, 

' 425 

Buddha-charita, 394 seq. 

Biiddhaghosa, 34 1, 343, 345, 362-365, 

Biiddhapaksha, Raja of Benares, 225. 

Buddhism and Brabmauism, 30, 87, 

1343 B. ill China, 303 B. and the 
Upanisluids, 155 3 B. in Burma, 174 
seq., 177, 178, 1S13 consolations 
L., 354; doctrines of B. dis- 
cussed in the Mlliikiapanlio, 518, 

Buddhist monuments, 33, 220, 221, 

2503 B, sculpture, 246, 386 seq.] 

11 influence in Burmese festivals, 

I So 3 B. literature, 288; B. canon, 

344 seq., 362, 503 3 11 features in 
the neighbourhood of Patna, 3853 
Is^orfchem B. texts, 503 3 B. San- 1 ii; 
skrifc, 473 seqq. 

Buddhists persecuted by the Hunas, ; 
225, 230, 2373 B. addicted to, 
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symbolism , 246 ; Tliatbn founded 
by B., 373 ; B. missionaries in 
Bactria, 31; in Burma, 183; B. 
and Jainas, 503. 

Buddhivardhalva Sablia, 298. 

Budge, 26. 

Budba Gupta, 228, 229. 

Bugge, Soplius, 542. 

Biihler, G., 30, 37 100 note, 219 

mqci,, 320, 394, 395, 455, 466. 

Biindeli dialect, 95. 

Burma, 87, 90, 91, 94, 99, 106, 108, 
iro, 116-121 ; Upper B., 119, 120, 
178; Lower B., 119, 122, 178; 
ArchaBologicai survey of B., 370. 

Burmese language, 1 18 spiritual 
world of the B,, 174-185; B. 
ethnology, 174; B. pantheon, 180 
seq. 

Burnoiif, 17, 35. 


Chanda Kavi, 312. 

Chandra Sbkhara, 317. 

Chandrayana Vrata, fasting regulated 
by the moon, 142 seq. 

Chandrodaya of Prabhachandra, 213. 
Chanyu, see Tsanyu. 

Chap^, Buddhist nun, 353. 

Chaplin, founder of Sanskrit College 
at Poona, 52. 

Charaka, 456, 457, 458. 
Charanavyilha, 412,415,417,419, 420. 
Charity of Hindus, 153. 

Chartography of India, 366-369. 
Charvakas, 156, 28S. 

Ghaulukyas, 329. 

Chaungtha dialect, 118. 

Chentsu dialect, 108. 

Chhandogya Upanishad, 299. 
Chhelu-Bat^, play of, 306. 

Chhota Pahari, 386. 


Calcutta Sanskrit College, 45 ; Finns 
in Calcutta, 122. 

Cambodia, languages in, 94, 119. 

Campbell, Sir G., on education in 
India, 54, 

Canis Major and Canis Minor, 378, 

379. 380. 

Canning College at Lucknow, 64, 65, 

Carriere, M., 549, 550. 

Caste ; instructions refused to the 
lower castes, 86 ; existence of any 
c. other than Brahmans and S'ddras 
denied, 260 seq . ; Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, 268 note 2. 

Ceded Districts, 106, 108. 

Census of India, 80, 125 seqq. 

Centaurs, 220. 

Ceylon, 87, 137 mi, 225, 363. 

Chach-jSTama, History of Sindh, 226, 
230, 241. 

Cliah, see Brahman Chah. 

Chaitanya, Bengali poet and reformer, 

Chaitra, year beginning in, 381, 382. 

Chaitya trees, 219. 

Cbaldaean origins, 557 seq. ; Ch. de- 
luge-traditions, 559. 

Champa, Indian conquests to, 40, 

Champoilion, 35. 

Chanbas Chaturvedis), 143. 

Chanda and Pat^chlr% 359 seq. 


China, 19, 28, 30 ; immigration from 


South-Western China into India, 
^3^ ^77 9^, 91- 

Chinese language, 94, 119, 120; Ch. 
translations of the Milindapahho, 
518-529. 

Ching-pan, see Sing-pho, 116. 

Chins, 174, 176, 177. 

Chin vat bridge, 378. 

Chipi-i-eul, river mentioned in the 
Milindapanho, 525 

Chitnis, Khando Balial, 271. 

Chitnis, Malhas Rnmrao, 254, 265, 
266, 271. 

Chitra, full moon, 381, 382. 

Chitol tribes, 87, 98. 

Chittagong, 118, 119. 

Chitpavan, see Konkanastba. 

Chitragupta, biographer of Shivaji, 
265. 

Christianity, 33, 166. 

Chronological limits for the growth of 
Proto-Aryan language, 12-14. 

Chronology of Sanskrit literature, 393. 

Ghiillavagga, 346. 

Chllrni commentaries, 216. 

Cochin, Jews in, 123. 

Coins of Indo-Scythian kings, 223- 
244 * 

Colebrooke, 17, 35; C.'s MSS. in 
Gottingen, 429; C. on weights and 
measures, 460. 
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Colinet, PL, 396 seq^ri 
Colleges, close of the sessions of Hiiidii 
c. celebrated, 149. 

Columbus, Christopher, 43. 
Constellations, unlucky, 279 note i. 
Coxiybeare, F, C., 549 v 550 ‘ 

Coorg, Malay alani in, 107. 

Cosmin, town of, 372. 

Cow-sacrifice, 132 ; the sky a cow, 
401 seq, 

Cowell, E. B., 391 seqq., 394 seq. 
Cradle-songs, Marathi, 283. 
Cunningham, General, 30, 222 spqq.^ 

245 3 ^ 6 ' 

Curtins, 17. 

Cyrus, 27. 

Dadc, Hindu reformer, 155. 

Delhi r, Raja, 241. 

Duignet dialect, 1 1 8. 

Daily life of the Hindu, 150 seqq. 
Daksha, god, 404 seqq., 408. 

Dakshi ('?) hiinguage^, 336. 

Dalpatram Dayabhai, 298. 

Dantika becomes an Arahat, 359, 
Daiui language, 118. 

Daphla Abor tribes, 115. 

Darius, 27, 29. 

Darjiling, dialect of, 114. 

Darmesteter, 399. 

Dasarath, King of Ayodhya, 137. 
Dasavatara, 313 seq. 

Dashian, Father J., 549. 

Dassehra festival, 149 seq, 

Diiutidurga, Raja, 186. 

David Mher, 546 seq, 

David of Sassoon, 546 seq. 

Davids, Rhys, 518. 

Death anniversary^ 142. 

Deb, Hindi poet, 302. 

Deb Alaya Prapancha, 302. 

Deccan, dialects of the, 100, 102, 
112. 

Deccani dialect, 90, 96. 

Decharme, 399 seq. 

Dehli Hindi, 89, 96. 

Delhi, Rama worship in, 148. 
Desastha Brahmans, 273. 
Desinamamala of Hemachandra, 466, 
471, &c. 

Dev%amastotra, 187, T95, 196, 200, 

tit Seqq, , . 


Devaki, Kansas sister, 138, 
Devaloka, 378. 

Devainantiya “ Demetrios, 5 28 note i. 
Devananda,'2i9.' 

Devas, gods, id 1. 

Deva-Shalii, ..title .of, 237. ^ 
Devasuudara, 31S. 

Devayana = iittarayana, 380, 
Dhamma, 348, 3 58, 359 ; Dli. of the 
Therjs, 360. 

Dhaminadinna, Biiddhist nun, 342, 
343. i 

, Pliamniaptlla, 342 .teq., 344. 345 ggqq. 

I Dharainsalas, works of public utility, 
^ I 53 -. ■ 

Dharinachakro,, 221. 

Dhannachandra, King of Magadha, 
225, 230.^ 

Dhannakirti, 213 spq. 
Dharmaparikshfi, 425. 

I) hannasas tra, 254. 

Dh^vadasi, Swarni of, 269, 274. 
Dhedas, the lowest classes, 306, 307. 
Dhimal language, 114. 

Dhinda — parade on a donkey’s back 
as punishment, 264. 

Dhira Bhakta, 306. 

Dhruva, H, li., 297 seqq,, 315 seqq. 
Dhruva, K, FL, 317, 320 seq, 

Dhyina (Buddhist term), 523. 
Diamond Throne, 245 mq. 

Dibong river, 83. 

Digambara Jaina Literature, iS 5 ; 1). 
Jains, 220. 

Diksha, initiatory rites, 161. 

Dikshit, 428. 

Dina, a Jaina lady, 220. 

Diu-naga, 394. 

Dioue, 399 seqq., 403. 
l)i Villi, “great feast of the lamps,” 
_i3o. 

Divaspati, 463. 

Diwtiij IL, 240. 

Dizabul, emperor, 234, 243, 

Djulfa dialect (Armenian), 545. 
Dnyanesvar (I)nyaudev, Dnyaoha), 
284-295, 329, 335- : 

Diiyuuesvarl, 285 seqq. 

Dog at the gate of hell, 378 seq . ; <iog 
star, 379, 380. 

Dog-days, 379. ' , ; 

Dogri dialect, 97. 
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Doiiati, G., 463. 

DosMhs, 385. 

DoTeton Coiiege, 62, 

Drama, in the Modern Yernaciilars of 
India, 297-314; Hindi D., 302 
seq . ; Giijerati 1 )., i 

atlii D., 313 seq. 

Dravidians, 88, 91, 92; Dravidian 
Languages, 102, 103, 105 seqq.'^ D. 
and Koiarian, no. 

Duania in Assam, 1 1 6. 

Duncan, Jonathan, 52. 

Diirga, worship of, 149. 

Durgapatha, 153. 

I)iirga-pftji\ 149, 153. 

Duriabharam, 306. 

Diirvasas, philosopher, 130, 

Dussera plays, 314. 

Dwaita sect, 157. 

Dyans, 402 seqq., 410; Dyaus-Aditi, 
403 seqq,, 407 seq. 

D/ko dialect, 112. 

EASTERiiT Turkestan, 91. 

Eating, a test of caste, 267; rules 
regarding E. violated, 27a seqq., 
278 note 5, 281. 

Education in India, 47-79 ; Brah- 
minical R, 49 seqq . ; higher £,,51 
seqq^l state E., 51 seqq., 55, 58; 
opinions on R. in India, 54 seq. ; 
elementary E., 55, 56 ; E. of girls, 
55; expenditure on E., 52, 56, 59, 
61 seq., 63, 66, 73 ; Government 
versus private E., 57; missionary 
colleges, 57, 59, 62; European E,. 
50, 53, 64, 78 ; Oriental E, 66 ; 
technical E., 71, 72, 75; English 
E., 67, 69, 298. 

Educational Commission, 57, 58. 

Egypt, 18, 19, 24, 25. 

Egyptian and Semitic, 15 ; E. origins, 

557 

Eight, the number 8 in Buddhism, 
247 seq., 250 seq. 

Ekadsi Mahatama, 149. 

Eknath of Paithan, 294. 

Elphinstone, Moimtstuart, 52, 53. 

Elphinstone Coliege, 53. 

Emin, Mgrditch, on Armenian songs, 

546' 

Empe-o, see K 4 cha. 
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English spoken in India, 124. 

Ephthalites, 222 seqq.; see White 
Huns. 

Erinic- Aryan languages, 94, 12 1 seq.; 
E. philology, 530-539 ; Armenian 
a branch dialect of E., 542 ; E., 
Indian, and Greek, 555. 

Eras, Indian, 227 seq. 

; Ermaii, Prof., on the relationship 
between Semitic and Egyptian, 15. 

Esoff, G. A., 548. 

Esoteric Hinduism, 141, 155, 1 7 1, 1 73. 

Ethnology and philology, 554 seqq. 

Etruscan and Armenian, 542. 

Eurasians, 124, 125; Eurasian Medi- 
terranean, 559, 

Europe and Asia, 33; home of the 
Aryans in Europe, 558. 

European languages in India, 95, 124 
seq, 

Ewald, 18. 

Exorcism, 184. 

FA'HIAN, 384, 

Earal, a dinner with fewer ceremonials 
than ordinary, 271, 273. 

Far East, Indian civilisation spread to 
the, 39. 

Fargavadat, 454. 

Fasts in India, 148 seqq. 

Fatalism, 171 seq. 

Fergusson, on Vikram era, 228. 

Fergusson College at Poona, 62. 

Feroz, see Firoz. 

Festivals, Hindu, 148 ; Burmese, 178, 
179. 

Fetish-worship, 153 seq. 

Finn language, 122. 

Firoz, Sassanian king, 233, 240, 243. 

Fleet, 428. 

Foley, C. A, 344 seqq. 

Forbes, Sir A. K., 298. 

Forbes Gujerati Sabhii, 298. 

Forchhammer, 370, 374 seq. 

Four Paths, 365, 

Fravashis, 378. 

Fiihrer, Dr., 219 seqq. 

Funeral rites, Burmese, 176; Hindu, 
274. 275, 449. 

Further India, Indian influence in, 40. 

GaPaba dialect, III. 
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Gag^bliatta, Pandit of Benares, 265, 
266. 

Gakal, Krishna worshipped at, 149. 
Ganapati, 305. 

Gandhara (Gach^ra), 29 ; Ephtlialite 
kings in G., 224, 225, 230, 
Gandliavailisa, 345. 

Ganesa, 288, 462 setjcy^ festivals of G., 

Ganesh Chatiirtlii, 149 ; in Pons, 150. 
Ganga Lahri, poem in praise of tiie 
Ganges, 152. 

Ganges valley, ^3? ^7? 9^ \ celebration 
in honour of G*, 149 ; poem in 
praise of G., 152 ; G. mentioned in 
the Milindapailho, 525 seq.. 529. 
Gahgesa, father of YarJhaniuna, 424. 
Garagasean, 548. 

Garbi, or song, 306, 323. 

Gargi, 168. 

Gdrgya'Karayana, 4 1 5. 

Garhwdl valley, 113. 

Garhw^li dialect, 96. 

Garlic, legend regarding tlie origin of, 
455 * 

Garo language, 115. 

Garudhammas, 346. 

GMias of Buddhist Theras and Theris, 
344 

Gaud, Brahmans of, 87. 

Gaudian dialects. 466, 471- 
Gauri Tij festival, 148. 

Gautama, in A vesta, 31* 

Gayatrt ^fantra, 263, 266 note 7* 
Geldner, 407. 

Gentoo, 108. 

Geography of India, 366 seqq, 
Gesenius, 18, 

Ghats, 106, 107, 108. 

Ghorpades, claim to be Kshatriyas, 
266. 

Gilgit, tribes of, 87, 98. 

Gipsy, see Gypsy. 

Giri sect, 258. 

Giridhar Das, see Gopalchandra. 
Gita-Govinda, 145, 

Goa, loi. 

Goalas, 385. 

Goanese, 102. 

God, X59, 161, 162, 177. 

Gokhale, B§tpu, 275 saq. 

Gokhale, Dhondopant, 275 Bcq. 


Goja people, 372. 

Goldschmidt, 466, 470. 

Gollas, Ephtlialite king, 222, 225; 
==Mihirgul, 230. 

Gond tribes, 109. 

G-opalciiandrn, 297, 302. 

Gopatha Brabmana, 377. 

Gopikabai, gramlmotlier of Savai 
Madliavrao, 270. 

Gosavls, 270 note i. 

Gosche, 541. 

Goshains, priests of Krislina worslup, 

:: 145 seq, ,, , 

Govinda Gamana, 322. 

Grabar, jVrmeriian book-language,” 
542 n&j., 545, 548. 

Gralias (planets), worship of the, 141. 

Grant Duff, Captain James, 252 .seg., 

, 282. 

Granth, sacred book of the Sikhs, 

295- 

Greek, its place in the Indo-European 
family of speech, 555. 

Grierson, 2 98, 302, 330. 

GrilivapaTisishta, 41 8. 

Grotefend, 35. 

Griippe, on tlie relation between re- 
ligions of India, Egypt, and Baby- 
lon, 29. 

Gubernatis, Count cle, 41 seqq,^ 215 
seq., 462 Bt-‘qq, 

Guidi, Prof., 12. 

Gujardthi language, 89, 99 scg., 102, 
^ 05 » 303^ 30^5 ; G. prose, 298, 299 ; 
G. dramas, 298, 299 -svvyg., 312 seq , ; 
“Giirjara Girfi,” 309, 310, 311 .sey,, 
318; G. literature, 314, 315; G. 
language of the i4tli & 15th cent., 
315-340 ; G. grammar ^^Mugdlifiva- 
bodha Auktika,”' 315 seqq,; name 
of G. language, 318 ; Apabhraslita 
G-irl, 322 ; C'k inscriptions, 324 .nw/,, 
331 Beifq. ; speciinen of old G., 340. 

Gujerat Vernacular Boeiety, 298. 

Gujerati, see GnjanUhi, 

Gum be Ata, 3 1 3. 

Gunaratna, 318. 

Gupta era, 392, 429, 

Gupta- Yalabhi era, 428. 

Guptas, 226, 229, 247. 

Gurkhdli language, 114* 

Gdrkhas, language of the, 96, 
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Guru, spiritual guide, 145, 15 1, 291 
seq. 

Giirung language, 114/ 

Gusainji, see Tulsidas, 

Gutscliinidt, 550. 

Giizerat, Yailabh sect in, 145. 

Gypsy dialects, 93, 106, 108, 112; 
\he word gypsy, 97 note, 112; G. 
tribes, 305. 

Haas, on Hindu medical literature, 
454,457“ 

Habshi (Abyssinian), 124. 

Hades of tbe Bumiese, 176. 

Hajong dialect, 115. 

Hala, difficult %^erse in, 493. 

Halabi languages, 102. 

Haniitic language, 95. 

Hanuman, god of the mantras, 142. 
Hanusz, Jan, 545. 

H^ra Hfina, Wldte Huns, 222. 

H4ra Mala, 321, 322* 

Hari Siia Shodasa Kala, 320, 323, 

325* 

Harinegaraesi, see Xemesa. 
Harischandra, 297, 302. 

Harivaiiisa, 153. 

Harkh Hath Jlu% 302. 

Harpies, 220. 

Ilarsha — Yikrainaditya, 227. 
Harsbacliarita, 393. 

Hastings, Yhirren, 52. 

Heaven and Hell, 37 8 ^ Heaven-Father, 
402 seq, 

Hebrew language, 123 ; IT deluge 
traditions, 559, 

Hell, 37S. 

Hemacbandra, 318, 4^6. 

Henuicbarya, 310, 311, 313? 
liemadri, 424. 

Hera, 400 seq,, 403. 

Hessler, on Hindu medical literature, 

454. 

Ilidda Tope coins, 235, 236, 243. 
Hillebraiidt, 396, 397, 398, 401? 402 

seq, 

Himalaya, 83, 84, 91, 9^? 1 ^ 3 ? 'tiS ; 

Southern Himalayan valleys, 87. 

Hi neks, Br., 22. 

Hindi language, 89, 93 , 95 99 , 

102, III, 300, 329, 330 ; H. drama, 
297, 302, 451 ; H. prose, 297. 




Hinduism, 141, 154 ; future of H.,, 
155 * Esoteric H., 156 ; H. criticised 
by Dnyaneivar, 291 ; development 
of H., 291, 294. 

Hindu-Kdsh, 81, 83, 84, 97. 

Hindustan, 93, 95, 97 ; vernacular 
literature of H., 298. 

Hindustani, 95, 306. 

Hiouen-Thsang, see Hwen Thsang. 

Hiranyagarbha, 162, 192. 

Hiranyakasipu, 135. 

Hiranyakesin, 419. 

Hiranya-kula, 237. 

Hiriwi language, 233. 

HR, goddess of the Chins, 176 seq, 

HminzI, Burmese spirits of children, 
185. 

Hodgson, Mr. Brian, 81, 114. 

Hojai dialect, 115. 

Holi festival, 150. 

Ho-iBsan, 527. 

Horn, 399, 

Hommel, Prof., 12. 

Honorius, 367. 

Hooghley College, 62. 

Hbrnle, 455, 466. 

HUi language, 120. 

Htibschmann, 542. 

Hukairya, 399. 

Human sacrifice, 109, 13 1, 132, 179, 
279 note 2, 371. 

Humboldt, 17. 

Hfinas, White Huns, 222, 226, 230. 

Hunimanta, Xing of Persia, 225, 230. 

Huns, 222 ; see White Huns. 

Hunza, 98. 

Hwen Thsang, 222, 225, 227, 229, 
234, 242, 251, 277 note I, 367, 
384, 386. 

Hydrabad, Turki speakers in, 122, 
123. 

Plygieology in Hindu legal and medi- 
cal literature, 459. 

Idol-worship, 385 seq. 

Imphdl, language of, 117. 

Incarnations, Aryan tlieory of divine, 
128-140; the ten Avataras ex- 
pounded, 1 34-140; royal princes 
worshipped as Avataras, ijo; the 
ten Avataras acted on the stage, 
313 the latest limit of the 
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date of tlie origin of the conception 
of the ten Avataras, 425 seq. 

India, 18, 19, 28; India and Babylon, 

28 ; travellers from I. seen in Persia, 

. 29 ; higher education in I., 47 seqq. ; 
Islam in I, 49 ; State education in 
r, 52 > 5 S> 58, 67, 68, 70 ; Ian- 
guage census of L. So seqq , ; immi- 
grations into I, 83; chartography 
of L, 366-369 ; maps of L, 367 < 
b‘eqq. ; dialects of Central L, 81, 90, 
92, 97, 99, 102, 103, 108-1 1 1, 126 ; 
Eaina invades C. I, 137 j inscrip- 
tions in C. L, 428 ; Eastern I., 85 : 
languages of Upper I., 96 ; North- 
West Ih’uvinces of L, 95, 97 ; West- 
ern L, 99; Northern!., 99, 112, 
147, 222, 230; Sontliern L, 106, ; 

Indian civilisation spread to the Far 
East, 39, 40; I, old Eranie, and 
Greek languages, 555 seq. 

Indian xWchipelago, Indian influence 
in the, 40. 

Indie-Ary an, see Aryan. 

Indjijian, Father Lucas, 547. 

Indo-European, see Aryan. 

Indo-Scythiaii conquerors, 224, 234. 

Inclra, 130, 15S, 346, 379, 3S0, 403, 
407, 462 seqq. 

Indram, 379, 401. 

Iiidra Sahha, 301. 

Indus Yalley, 83, 84, 91, 97. 

Infant marriage, 461. 

Infiectioiial languages, 91. 

Inscriptions, Gujarathi, 324 .se//., 331 
seqq . ; Asoka, Kshattrapa, and An- 
dlirahliritya I., 328; importance of 
Indian I., 394 ; I. in Central India, 
428. 

Installation ceremonies, 265, 266, 

Iran, connection of India with, 121, 

Irawaddi, 83, 91, 116, 370 aeq. 

Imlir dialect, 106. 

Isdegerd IL of Persia, 223, 233. 

Islam in India, 49, 50. 

Italian languages, 556. 

I-tsing, x86, 214, 395. 

Jabula, see Jatvia. 

Jabula Diwalj, 233. 

Jacobi, Prof., 428, 466. 

Jagadu-Charita, 316. 1 


Jagannath Tirsuli, author of the 
Ganga Lahri, 152. 

Jagj ivanrao, 256. 

Jaidev, see Jayadeva. 

laimini, 204, 376. 

Jaina, Kumarila in Uigambara J. lite- 
rature, 186-214; J. scriptures, 194, 
200, 503 ; J. manusci'ipts in Ylo- 
rence, 215-218 : J. sculptures, 219- 
221; J. religion in Gujerat. 303; 
J. Sanskrit, 316; J. Prakrit, 466, 
503 ; J. monk should not make a 
bed of grass, 4S6 seq, ; J. Arhat 
cannot be born in an obscure family, 
502 ; J. fond of the number five, 
506. 

Juinuslokavfirtika. 19S note, 209, 
2 1 1 spq. 

Jaintia Hills, language of the, 93. 

Jaitra, or Jaitrapala, or Jayatpaia, 
Iviiig of Bevagiri, 283, 423 m/. 

Jamadagni, father of Ikirasurama, 136. 

Jammu westward, Hill dialect of, 97. 

Janaka, 170. 

Janmaslitami festival, 149. 

Japanese in India, 94, 120. 

Jara, name of Jara (incomplete?) on 
coins, 237. 

Jataka stories, 374, 421 seqq. 

Jatlrak-IIindi, Indian work on na- 
tivity, 454. 

Jatki dialect, 97. 

Jaiivla, or .Iabu(v)la, title of Tora- 
mfina, 226, 228, 233, 236 seq. 

Java, 40, 87. 

Jayadeva, autlior of Gitagovimla, 145. 

Jayukumari Yijaya Nataka, 29S. 

JayauaiKhq 317,318. 

Jayanta, 413 seq., 415. 

Jayatprd, see Jaitra. 

Jeith Djisselim festival, 149. 

Jetavana grove, 353, 

Jets, Getae, 97 note. 

Jews, 19; wanderings of the J., 27; 
Scriptures of the J, and Aryan 
thought, 33 ; Jews in India, 123. 

Jhanas, four trances, 364. 

JijibM, 268. 

Jina, .194, 197, 219. 

Jina Kusala Suri Btavana, 324, 333 
seqq, 

Jinasena^ 186, 213* 
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Jfianesvarj see Dnyanesvar. 
Jilanodaya Xataka, 303, 304, 312. 
Jolly, 454 
Jones, Sii* William, 17, 35. 

Jiuliig language, 1 1 1. 

Jumna, mentioned in the Miliiida- 
pafiho, 525 m;i. 

Juno and Aditi, 403, 

Jupiter, 403, 408. 

Jiitliana, 306. 

Jyotirvidabbarana, 227. 

Jyotislia (Yedfinga), 382. 

Kabih, Hindu reformer, 155. 

Kabo, 306. 

Kaclia Kagas, 116. 

Kacliari, see Bodo. 

Kachli, Sindh spoken in, 98. 

Kachhi dialect, 89, 98. 

Kachiris, 174, 176, 177. 

Kadambari of Eana, 213, 304, 320, 

325- 

Kadu dialect. 118. 

Kafiristan, tribes of, 87, 98. 

Kaikadi dialect, 108. 

Kaikeyi, mother of Bharat, 137. 
Kakhyin tribe, 116, 

Kalacluiri era, 428 aeq. 

Kala Sutri, mimic doll-plays, 313. 
Kalemkiar, Father, 549. 

Kali, worship of, 153. 

Kalidasa, 300, 303, 394, 395. 

Kalika Mat A 325. 

Kaliiika, people from, 373. 

Kaliyuga era, 428. 

Kaiki-Avatar (god of art and inven- 
tions), 139. 

Kalpa, tlie world the same as in a 
former, 172. 

Kaluslia, Maratha poet, 255. 
Kamalamartanda, 213. 

Kamasena, 432, 438, 443. 

Kamhodja, Indian conquests to, 40. 
Kammatthanas, 364. 

Kanarese, loi, 102, 107, 313. 
Kan^wari language, 113. 

Kandaliof S'ridhara, 424. 

Kandh, of the hills of Orissa, 109. 
KMihadade-Prabandha, 318, 320, 325. 
Kanishka, 518. 

Kankali Tiia, finds of Dr. Fuhrer in 
the, 219, 220. 


Kansa, King of Mathura, 138 seq, 
Kansfi,ro, coppersmith,’' 306. 

Kapila, 188. 

Karabagh dialect (Armenian), 544 
seq, 

Karana, King of Gujerat, 306. 
Karekiii of Etchmiadzin, 547. 
Karekiii, Father, on Armenian hiblio- 
graphy, 548, 549* 

Karen tribes, 91, 94, 174, 176, 177 ; 

K. language, 120, 12 1. 

K 4 ren-ni, see Bghai. 

Karhada Brahmans, 273. 

KarikA 412 

Karma, doctrine of, 171 mq.. 177. 
Karmavipaka, 459. 

Karna, Bali and, 447. 

Karna, last king of Gujerat, 330. 
Karnak, temple of, 2,5. 

Karptlra Manjari, 313. 

Kfirttikeya, Pleiades, 462 i^eqq, 
Kashgar, traces of Buddhism in, 31. 
Kashmir, dialects of, 81, 87, 89, 97 ; 

Ephthalite kings in K., 225, 229, 
^ 235, 236 seq. 

Kashmeri, 97. 

Kasipant, 267. 

Kasyapa, Buddhist missionary, 30. 
Katak, cave temples in, 221. 
Kathasarits 4 gara, 451. 

Katha Upanhshad, 157, 166. 

Kath 4 dialect, 117. 

Katyayana, grammarian, 429. 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukrama, 41 1. 
Kauravas, 139. 

Kavyadohaiias, 323. 

Kavya Prakasa, 3 1 1, 

Ka vy etih^sasaiigraha, 253. 

Kayagaum, priests of, 269, 275 note i. 
Kayastha Prabhfinchi Bakhar, 262. 
KAyastha Prabhunchya Itihasicliin 
SMhanen, 253. 

Kern, H., 40, 

Kezhdraa Ndgas, 116. 

Kliak^n, title of Eplithalite kings, 
242. 

Khalatianz, G., collector of Armenian 
folklore, 546. 

Kh 4 mti dialect, 120. 

Kharoti tribes, 122. 

Kharria language, iii. 

Kharw^r dialect, no. 
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Ivlias dialectj 96. 

Klidsi dialects, 1 1 2 seti. 

IvMsia hills, 93. 

Khelat desert, 1 1 o. 

Khema, 342, 351 seq. 

Ivhila of the Kigveda, 412. 
Khingkhila or Kliinggila, Raja of 
Kasmir, 237, 243. 

Khmer, race in, 94. 

Khond, see Kandh. 

Kliorasaii, 222, 234, 240. 

Ivhotalan, 23S. 

Khoten, traces of Buddhism in, 31. 
Kimsru II., Parvez of Persia, 239, 
240, 241. ^ 

Kh^ve-lui dialect, 118. 

Khyin tribes, 116, 117. 

Khyindwyin river, 116. 

Kidara Kiisluins, 231, 234, 

Kielhorn, F., 394, 428 429. 

Kiko Kavi, 303. 

King, qiiasi'divine character of a, 261, 
Kiniiaras, 220. 

Kipin (Kophene, Arakhosia), 224, 
^238. 

Kiranavali, 424. 

Kiranti languages, 1 14. 

Kirste on PAOXAXO, 537. 

Kisa Gotami, 342, 353, 356. 

Kistna river, 107. 

Kling tribes, 108. 

Kdcli language, 1 15. 

Kodagu, dialect of Coorg, 107, 
Kolarian languages, 92, no 
Kolavitda sermon, 346. 

Konkanastha Brahmans, 273. 
.Konkani dialect, loi, 102. 

Kdrwa, see Kiir. 

Kosinas Indicopleustes, 222, 225. 
Kota tribe, 109. 

Kridantas ^^participles,” 317. 

Krishna, son of Yasmieva, 138 
K.-Avatar, 1 38, 1 70 : K’s. adven- 
tures, 144; K. worship, 145 mjq, 
147, 149; K = Vishnu, 151,^.425, 
463 ; Yithoha, a manifestation of 
K,, 295; K. or Govinda, 322; 
Radha and K., 322 ; K. Yamuna- 
bind, 448. 

Krishna, MJ 4 , 423 
Krishnagur College, 62. 

Kpshnarija P, 186, 213, , 


Krittikas, 376, 377, 3S1, 382,462 
Kri}A-ratiia-Samiichchaya, 318. 
Kshatriyas, 136 seq., 261 seq., 262 
seq., 264 seqq., 268. 

Kshattrapa inscriptions, 328. 

Kuim, 16, 17, 399. 

Kiiki tribes, 1 1 6, 1 1 7. 

Kuniaon, 113. 

Kumaoni dialect, 96. 
j Kumarasambbava, 395. 
j Kuiaariia, 186 seqq., 191 t^eqq.^ 198, 
200 205, 209 Si'q.^ 211 

^393, 394.1 413* 

Kumliho Rano, 323, . 

Kur, Kui’wa or Kurku dialect, in. 
Kurma- Avatar (Tortoise-gud), 134. 
Kurukshetra, battle of, 139. 
Kiiriimbar dialect, 106. 

Kushans, 222, 231, 234, 243. 
Kyouk-koo Monastery, 370. 

Lacoadiv Islands, 89. 

Lachhinan vSinglg author of Hindi 
dramas, 297, 

Lae-lib, king of the Yliite Huns, 223, 

228, 232. 

Lagarde, 541. 542, 

Laghusamantabliadm, 188 note, 191 
note, 194 note, 197 notes. 

Lahore Oriental College, 64, 65 ; King 
of Persia rules in L., 225. 
Laksbnian, younger brother of Rama, 
^ 37 . 

Lakshnianasena era. 428* 

Lakshmi, 150; on coins, 231, 237, 
Lakshrnibai, widow of Bhoiidopant 
Gokhaie, 276. 

Lakslimi Bvayaiiivara Kab^ka, 300, 
Laiita-uiihklia-darsak Kataka, 298. 
Lai Jha (Kabi Lai), 302* 

Lalji Maniar, 306. 

Laliuji Lai, 297. 

Lalsbankar, see Narmadasliankar. 
lAiiing dialect, 115. 

Lamb 4 ni, dialect of the, 93, 112. 
Language, science of, lo, 17 ; origin 
of 1 ., 15 ; Language. Census of India, 
80-127 ; objects of it, 80 ; scope of 
it, 81 Beq , ; number of languages 
returned, 82 ; geographical condi- 
tions, 82 seqq, : political iniluences 
on the distribution of the 1. , 84 seqq . ; 
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classification of tlie L, 91 ; the 

statistics of I., 95 Beqci , ; families of 
language and ethnological relations, 
554 

Lao, or Siamese, 119, 120. 

Laria dialect, 95. 

Lassen, 17, 35, 366. 

Lavani, love-songs, 283. 

Law-books, see Smritis. 

Leikpya (Burmese), ‘‘ butterfly ^spirit,” 

176, 177- 

Lepclialanguage, 113. 

Lepsius, 22. 

Leumarm, Prof., 215 seqji,^ 452 mq. 

Levi, Sjivain, 366 518 miq. 

Llio-td (X'agas), 116. 

Lilavati, 420. 

Limbu dialect, 114. 

Lokiya-Sainadhi, 364. 

Lokuttara-SaniMhi, 364. 

Liiri of Persia, 112. 

Lxisbai tribes, 116. 

Lyall, Sir A., on education in India, 
54 * 

Lyngdm dialect, 1 1 2. 

Macaulay, on education in India, 53, 
59 seq. 

Madliav^nala “K toakaxiidala-Nataka, 
a Hindi drama, 451. 

Mklhavanala-Katha, text of, 430-447 ; 
translation of the Gahas, 447-450 ; 
MSS. of it, 450 %eq. : popularity of 
it, 45 1 ; gahas contained in it, 45 1 
seq. 

Madhavrao, 254, 256, 267 note 3. 

Madhavrao Ballal, 268, 269. 

Madhuchhaiidas, Rishi, 13 1. 

IHadhyama, Buddhist missionary, 30. 

Madras, schools in, 60, 62 ; dialects 
spoken in M., 100, 102, 103, 106, 
107, 108, III. 

Madresa, a Mahomedan college in 
Calcutta, 52, 65. 

Magadha, Hunimaiita invades, 225. 

MAgadha, a bard, 299. 

Mdgadhi form of Prakrit. 87. 

Magb, language, 1 18 ; Maglis of Chitta- 
gong, 1 19. 

Magha, month of M. sacred for gifts to 
Brahmans, 142 ; year beginning in 
M., ZI6, 377, 381. 


Magyar langu age, 122. 

Mal]§,bhtota, in the Far East, 40; 
incarnations in the M., 134 ; heroes 
of the M., 139; pilgrimages men- 
tioned in the M., 143; Yishnu 
Sahasra Naina from the M., 15 1 ; 
readers of the M., 153 ; in praise of 
the M., 288 seq . ; M. in Gujerati, 
309; scenes from the M. enacted, 

Mab abhashya. 422. 

Mahabodhi, Buddhist temple at, 245 
seqq, 

MahMeva, brother of Raja Krishna, 
423 

Mahagiri Nat, 180. 

Mah§,kala, Siva established as M. in 
440. 

Mah amoggalana, 355. 

Mah^ Muni Pagoda, 370. 

Mahapajapati Gotami, 342, 346. 

Maharaja, title of, 242. 

Maharaj Khan da, 387. 

Mahavarhsa, 362. 

Maba-Yihara, Great Monastery of 
Ceylon, 363. 

Mahitvira, 220, 502. 

Mahendra’s hermitage-hill, 385 seq. 

Mahendra, see Mahinda. 

MaM, river mentioned in the Milinda- 
pafiho, 525 seq., 529. 

Mahid^sa, 420. 

Mahimana, a poem in praise of Siva; 
152. 

Mahinda, 362 seq., 385. 

Mahipati, biographer of Tukaram, 

29s- 

M 4 hl language, 92, 109. 

Maithila, Brahmans of, 87. 

Maithili dialect, 95. 

Majjha, father of Anopaina, 350. 

Makr^nis, 122. 

Malabar, 89, 106 seq. 

Malah^ri — Tamil, 107. 

MMati-Madhava, 303. 

Mi-lava Era, 227, 392. 

MMavik%nimitra, 300, 303. 

Malaydlam, 106 seq. 

Malayan languages, 94, 120. 

Mal^r language, 1 1 1 . 

Malukdas, saying of, 144. 

M^lwa, 227, 22^ 232, 236. 
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Mamniata, 311. | 

AIan 4 (Babylonian), a certain weight ] 
of gold, 28. I 

Akiidalay, colony of prisoners in, 117. [ 
Mandalika-Prablni, 325, 332. | 

2'^Iandapakausika, 426. 

Mandaiarock, 135, 197.. 

IMandfiki Saklia, 414, 420. 

Manes, month of the, 378. 

Mahgala, the god, 462-465. 

Mangalore, dialects spoken in, loi. j 
Mangar language, 114. i 

Maniach, prince of the Sogdoites, 234, ; 
242 seq, 

iMhnikyala Btilpa, 239. 1 

]\ranikyanaiidi, 2 1 3 note. 
iManipur, 81, 117. , 

Manipur i, 117. i 

iS[ankiira = Wang-Khiiin, 528 note i. j 
Manohari, see i\fanuha. i 

Manoratha Puranl, 341. | 

IMantras, Yedic, 129; — charms, 141 1 
seq, ; prayers, 1 51, 274. | 

]S[anu, the Aryan patriarch, 133, 134 ; I 
the sayings of M. based on the i 
Yeda, 193 ; M. on the sale of a j 
daughter, 259 note 3 ; M. quoted s 
hy a Mussaimaii against Brahmans, ! 
268 note 2; M. on widow marriage, ; 
426; M. on hermaphrodites, 457,* : 
on menstruation and conception, 
458 ; on philosophical tenets, 460. t 
Mauuha, a king of the Kalinka, 373. ! 
Mara, 34S 352. j 

iMaratha, expeditions of the iMaratlias, | 
89 seq.; ^laratha chronicles, 252- * 
281, 284 ; history of the same, 252 i 
seq. ; light thrown by them on the | 
relation between State and religion ! 
in India, 254 seqq. ; on violations 
of religious rules by Brahmans, ; 
267 seqq. ; history of the Marathas, 
252 seq^ ; iNL Rajis nmddle in . 
religious matters, 260, 264 5 are ' 
considered as Kshatriyas, 264 ; the ■ 
chief M. poets, 282-296 ; Dnya- i 
nesvar, 284 seqq. ; Namdev and 
Tiikiram, 295 seq. ; M. people, 
282 ; M. Brirhmans, 282. 

Marathi language, 90, 93, 100 seqq.<i 
112, 123, 294, 300,323, 329, 335; 
M. prose literature, 297 5 M. drama, • 


301, 304, 313 poem, 336 

seqq. 

MarcO'Poio, 43, ■■367. 

Marr, N.,:548. , 

AEarriage rites, 1783 111. with a dagger, 

■ 259; no money to be accepted' for 
giving a girl in 111., 259 seq. : mar- 

■ riage festivals, 273, 278; in, be- 

tween subdivisions of Brahmans, 
273; marriages, 277, 461; 

re-in. after the death of first wife, 
277 seq.; m. songs, 283 ; ni. hy 
purchase, 347, 350. 

Murats, 464. 

Al'arwadi dialect, 96, 97, 99. 306. 

]\[astairi, Mussalinuii wife of Bajirao, 
258 seq., 273. 

Mathura, 138 seq., 144 seq., 149; 
Jaiiia sculptures from M., 219 seqq. 

!Matri statue, 3S7. 

iMatsya- Avatar (fisli-god), 134. 

!Maung Tin Burmese god, ,180 seq. 

i\[aya, illusion, 146, 163. 

Mech dialect, 115. 

IMedia, iq. 

I^ledical Literature of India, 454-461 ; 
of Arabia, 454 ; of 454 

medical thet)ries of the Smritis, 456 
seqq. ; Hindu medical works on 
enihryoiogy, 456 seq., 460 ; on ana- 
tomy, 457 seq. ; on pliysi(dogy, 458 
seq.; o-ii im potency, 459; on the 
influence ol tiie six seasons on the 
system, 459 ; on diseases and poi- 
sons, 0]i hygieology, 459 ; on philo- 
sophy, 460 ; antiquity of medical 
literature, 461. 

^Medicines, prejudice about English, 
275 note i. 

i\rediterranean, the, S, 32. 

Megasthenes, 367, 386. 

Meghaddta, 394. 

Mcheta, Naraiiiiha, 318, 321, 322, 

323 » 32 S» 326, 329^ 330. 335 - 

Mekong valley, 83, 119. 

Melanis or Melavanis, 304, 

Menander, 518 seqq., 525. 

Mera, Adalbert, 543. 

Mergui Archipelago, 94, 120. 

Merutunga, 316, 

Mesrob, 543. 

Mihirakuia, see Mihirkiih 
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Miliirku], 223, 224, 225, 226, 229 
.seqq., 237, 242, 243. 

Mikeiian, A. T., on Armenian history, 
54S. 

Mikir Hills, 115, 

jMi-lan, i,e., Atiliiula,, 519, 527. 

MRinda, 518 seqq.^ 527. 

Aliiindapailho, Chinese translations 
of it, 518-529 ; Pali text of it, 518 
seqq^ 522 seq, ; a northern and 
southern recension of it, 519 seq. i 
three versions of it, 521 ; Chinese 
translation explains the Pali text, 
523 note 2, 525 note 2. 

Milky Way, 378, 379. 

Mirnaiiisa, 393. 

Mirntosd-Slokavartika, t 86. 198, 203 
note, 212 seqq. 

Mimic doll-plays, 313 seq. 

Mingti, Emperor of China, 30. 

Minikoi, island of, 92, 109. 

Mi“Ourig-zin, 371. 

Mir4nhai, Gujerati poetess, 323, 325, 

330*. 

Miri tribes, 1 1 5. 

Mishrni tribes, 115. 

Mitchell, J. M., on the chief Marathi 
poets, 282 seqq. 

Mitra-Y aruna, 405 . 

Miyaii Bibt, 306. 

Miecchas (Himas), 230. 

Modern Hindu religion and philo- 
sophy, 141-173 ; astrology, 141 
seq . ; worship of Brahmans, 142 
seq. ; pilgrimages, 143 seq. ; Krish- 
na worship, ; Ramaworship, 

147 seq . ; fasisand feasts, 14886^^4 
the Hindif s daily life, 150 seqq. ; 
reading of Puranas, 15 1 seq . ; fetish 
worship, 153 seq. ; Hinduism, 154 
seqq. ; Upanishads, 155 seqq. ; Atma, 
160 seq. ; Maya, 163 seq . ; Moksha, 
169 seqq. ; fatalism, 171 seqq. 

Mogoung, centre of theK4khyin, 116. 

Mohamedan influence on the languages 
of India, 88 seq., 100, loi, 121 ; 
M. saints, 153,- M. mosques sup- 
ported by Shiv4j!, 262 ; M. sove- 
reigns deal with Ihahmanical quar- 
rels, 262 ; M. eat with Brahmans, 
273 ; M. influence on Brahmanism, 
278 note 5 ; M. conquests, 233, 


241, 285, 294, 329 ; M. influence 
on dramatic literature in India, 
301 ; disorder of M. times, 306. 
Mohtna Rani, 306. 

Moksha, 165, 166, 168, 171. 

M6n (Taking) race, 90, 91, 94, 119. 
Monasteries, 360 note i. 

Mongoloid race, 84, no, 113; As- 
samese Mongoloids, 1 1 8 ; Burmese, 
174 - 

Monkey adoring the sun, 42 1 seqq. 
Months, special in. favourable for gifts, 

■ 142. . 

Moon worship, 135, 

Mopgha dialect, 121. 

Moropant, Maratha poet, 302. 

Morris, Rev. R., 466 seqq. 

Moses Khorenaci, 550. 

Mourning, 272, 279 note i. 

Moush, dialect of, 545. 

Mriga, Orion, 380. 

Mrigasiras (Orion), 377, 379, 380 
seqq. 

Mrd language, 118. 

Mudr^-RM^shasa, 303. 
Mugdh^vabodha Auktika, Gujerati 
Grammar, 315-320, 322, 324, 325, 
326, 329 seq. 

Muhan Khan, 242. 

Muhflrta Chintamani, work on astro- 
logy, 141. 

Mukundraj, 283 seq. 

Mulji, Karsandas, 297. 

Muller, August, 454. 

Muller, E., 345, 466. 

Muller, Eriedrich, 533, 542. 

Muller, Max, i seqq., 38, 39, 42 seq., 
128, 396, 403. 

Multan, 225, 226, 230, 232, 234, 239, 
240. 

Multani ( = Jatki), 97. 

Mundd language, in. 

Mundaka Upanisliad, 16 1. 

Munja, see Thread ceremony. 

Mun language, 372, 375. 

Miirmi language, 3 14. 

Musalman, see Mohamedan. 
Musalmdni = Deccani, 96. 

Mutt§;, 3^1. 

Muwaffak, Abu Mansur, 454. 

Mysore, 100, 102, 106, 107, 108. 
Mythology, see Aryan m. 
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Naga language, 115, 116. 

Xdgaram, Sanskrit, 105. 

X§,garas, higli-class Brahmans, 307. 
Nagari Giijerati, 324. 

Xagarjiuia, cave temples in, 221. 
Xagasena, 518 seqci.^ 529. 

Xagpur Blionsles, 266. 
Xaidliriivi'Narayana, 414 
Xaigamesliin, see Xemesa. 
jSTaigameya, Brahmanicai deity, 219. 
Xakliitchevan dialect (Armenian), 
545 - 

Xakshatras, 28, 38 1. 

Nalakhyana^ 304, 325. 

Xama, see Xamdev. 

Xtodev, 2S5, 290, 295. 

Xamrichi, 379. 

Xana Fadanavis,' 263, 271, 280. ■ 
Xanak, Hindu reformer, 155. 

Nanda, a Buddhist Theri, 342. 
NandakovMa sermon, 346. 

Nandas, the last of the Kshatriyas, 
261. 

Nandi^varta Arliat, 220. 

Handi Bharata, 299. 

Hanjio, Buiiyiii, 519. 
jRanodaya of Euddhagliosn, 363. 
Haorojji, Dadabhai, 297. 

H^rada, Rishi, 152, 299. 

Harada Sniriti, 426, 459, 

Harasiiilia- Avatar, 135. 

Harasinha Gupta, 229, 

Hirayana, 413 mq. 
iSf^rayana (Yishnu), 152. 

H aray aiirao, 2 5 6. 
jS[ arendrad i tya, 237. 

Harmadashankiir Lalshankar, 297, 
298, 320. 

Harma Gadya, 298. 
Xa-sieii-phkieoii-king, ^^fche book of 
the Bhikslm X^gasena,” 521. 

Hat worship, 174 family Kat, 

17S. 

Xata, actor, 305, 

HItaka, drama, 305, 310, 311, 312* 
Hatapariilna, analytical knowledge,” 

Hata Sutras, 299, 

Hatigay, a Burmese god, 175. 
Hatkadaws, mediums in Barmaj^ 180, 
183 mq. 

Ffltya S^tra, 299, 300, 305, 


Hava Durga, nine days for worshippimr 
Durga, 149. ^ 

Havva * Ivshettra Samasa - Avachdri 
318. 

Heandre de Byzance, 550. 

Hebo, the god, 27. 

Hegamesi, see Hemesa. 

Hegro dialects, 123. 

Heniesa, a Jaina deity, 219. 

Hepathya, (intrascenic) passages of a 
I dicima, 304. 

I He war era, 4 28. 

Hewdri language, 114. 

Hga Theiii of the Ciiius, 176. 
Xnddesa, 363. 

Higantlias, 4 78. 

Hikobari, 94. 

Hilgiris, 107, xo8, 109. , ; 

Himadi dialect, 95. 

Hineteeii, the number, in Buddhism, 

" 247 mq. ■ , 

Hipai, languages of, 8 t, 91, 96, 114, 
1 15 ; Brahmans in H., 87. 

Hipali, 96, 114. 

Hirjala-ekadsi hist, 149. 

Hirinalas of the »Sikh sect, 169. 

H irodhasainaputti, 365. 

Hirvaiia, 358, 359, 364 se.q, 
Hisithachririii, 216. 

Hiwaj, 302. 

Hiznm’s dominions, 102, 107, loS ; 
H, force, 123 ; H.'s daughter married 
to Bajirao, 259. 

Hdideke, 12. 

Horris, 24. 

Huns, Bmblhist order of, 346 ; lius- 
bumFs consent needed for wives 
who join the order, 352. 

Hyaya, 156. 

Hjayadipika of Abhinava'Iiharma- 
bliushana, 20S note, 

Hyayakumuda Chandroilaya, 2 1 3. 
Hyayasara, 424. 

Gi> (Waddar) tribe, 93. 

Ollerings to the Hats, 178; 0. to 
M.ahendiVs hermitage-hill, 385. 
Oktazaung, Burmese female spirits* 

iSs- 

OM-Aryan (Altarisch), 555. 
OMenberg, 412, 415. 

Old Persian, tr in 0 ,P,, 530 mqq* 
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Ongcor, mins of, 374. 

Oraon dialect, no. 

Oracle spirits, 182. 

Orion, principal facts and arguments 
in the, 376-383 ; vernal equinox in 
Knttikas, 376 vernal equinox 
in Mrigasiras, Zll > Pi^e-Oriou 
period, 381 seqq , ; 0. period, 382. 

Orissa, 90, 103, 104, 108, 109. 

0 tarn a, 305. 

Oudh, 95. 

Ovi metre, 285, 294. 

Oxiana, 87. 

Oxus, 223, 233, 234, 525 seq., 529. 

Paddhati (manual), regarded as more 
useful than a IvarikA 413. 

Padmanabha, 318, 320, 323, 325, 
330 - 

Pagodas, 178, 182, 374. 

Pahari (liiil-tongiie), 96, 97. 

Pahlavi, 233, 235, 238 seqq, 

Pakhtn, see Pashtu. 

Palaung language, 119. 

Pali, 87, 109, 328, 341, 345, 362; 
P 41 i“ Sanskrit, and Prakrit etymo- 
logy, 466-517; peculiarities of P., 
not in Pr§,krit, 471, 473; P. and 
Buddhist-Sanskrit, 476; Jaina Pra- 
krit and Pali, 503. 

Pam pa, 186. 

Panch, board of arbitrators, 263. 

Panconia, town in Pegu, 371, 

Pandas, priests of sacred places, 143. 

Pandavas, 139. 

Pandit, E. B, Shankar, 76, 313 seq, 

Panditrao, 254, 255. 

Pdni-K6ch language, 1 1 5. 

P%ini, 299, 429. 

Panjab, 83, 89 ; P. colleges, 62, 66 ; 
dialects sp>okeii in P., 97, 98, 121, 
122 ; P. Himalaya, 113 ; Lower P., 
122 : White Huns in P, 224, 230, 
231, 236 ; P. called Takan or Taki, 
239 seq, 

Panjabi, 89, 90, 96, 97 ; no drama in 
P, 300. 

PafiM (Buddhist), 364 seq. 

Papyrus Erzherzog Eainer, 4. 

Parabhu, 255 note, 

Para Brahma, 155. 

Paramattha Dipani, 343, 345. 
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Parasara Smriti, 426 seq, 

Parasmaipada, 422 

Parasuram- Avatar, 136,425. 

Parbatia (Khas) dialect, 96. 

P§,rijAt, Haran, 302. 

Paiikshamukha, 2 ox. 

Parjanya (rain), i6x. 

Parsavanatha, 219. 

Parsis, 100 ; P theatre, 301 ; P 
language, 336; P. traditions about 
heaven and hell, 378; P aiwya- 
onghana, 380. 

Parvati, festival in honour of, 149. 

P^rvati-Parinaya, 302. 

Pashtu language, 122. 

Patachara, Buddhist Tberi 342, 353 
seq., 358 seqq. 

Patai Eaval, 320, 324, 325, 332. 

Pataliputra, 3S4-387. 

Pataiijali, author of the Yoga Siltras, 
292. ■■ 

Patahjali, author of the Mahabhashya, 
421 seqq., 429. 

Pathak, K. B., on KumM'ila in Digam- 
bara Jaina literature, 186 seqq. 

Patisambhidamagga, 363. 

Patkanian, Prof. K., 544, 545, 546, 

54 ^» 549 - 

Patkanian, Eaphael, 545. 

Patna, see Pataliputra. 

Patnuli dialect, 100. 

Patua, see Judug. 

Patwardhan, Parasuram Bh^u, 271 
seq., 274, 276 seq, 

Pavolini, P. E., 430 seqq, 

Payekhi, King of the Hiiuignu, 223. 

Pegu, dialects spoken in, 119; old 
towns in P., 369-375. 

Peguan, see Mun language. 

Persia, 19, 24, 121. 

Persians more advanced in civilisation 
than the Greeks, 8 ; P influence 
in India, 121, 301 ; P history from 
Armenian sources, 549. 

Peta-vattbu, 345. 

Petermann, 541, 544. 

PhakiAl language, 120. 

Ph^lguna (Eebruary-March), 144, 150, 
381. 

PhAlguni full-moon, 377, 378, 380 

seq, 

Phenicians, more advanced in civilisa- 
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tion than the Greeks, 8 ; intercourse 
between Greeks and Ph., 20, 21. 

Philosophy, Hindu, 156 seqq., 164 
seqq,^ 460. 

Pilgrimages in modem India, 143, 
148 ; p. of Jainas, 220. 

Pinches, 24. 

Pincott, F., on the Yajrasan at Maha- 
bodhi, 245 seqq, 

Pinclanir}T.ikti, 215. 

Pischel, 397, 466. 

Pitri-paksha, fortnight of tine Pitris, 
149 ; ayana of the P., 378. 

Pleiades, see Krittikas. 

Plinins, 366. 

Polish Armenian dialect, 545. 

Polygamy among Yedic Aryans, 133. 

Fonnii, see Manipiiri. 

Poona, colleges at, 52, 53, 62 ; Poona 
College of Science, 63. 

PVp’o, a certain Xat, 183. 

Portuguese in India, 102. 

Pott and the science of language, 17. 

Povgi (Pele-Povgi, *Uhe fool Ihiui”), 
544 - 

Powade, Marathi historical ballads, 
283. 

Prabandha Chintamani, 316. 

Prabandiia Ratna l\rala, 316. 

Prabliachandra, 186, 200, 213 seq, 

Prabhakara, 200, 203 note, 393. 

Prabbavati, 302. 

Prablm caste, 255 mj., 262 seq. 

Prabodlia Chaiidrodaya, 302, 303, 

Prachina Gujarati Sabitya - Ilatna^ 
Mala, 315. 

Prachina Kavya Mala, 309, 312, 321, 

Prabasanas, burlesques, 303. 

Prablad, son of Hiranyakasipu, 135. 

Prajapati, 158, 379, 381, 382, 401. 

Prakatartba, 425. 

Prakrit, its modern olTshoots, 87, 99 ; 
P. manuscripts in Florence, 216; 
P. in the drama, 300, 313; P- 
literatiire, 313 ; P., Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars, 318, 327 ; P. in the 
MMbavanala-Katba,452 ; Ih metres, 
452; R etymology, 466-517; P. 
and Pali, 471, 473, 503; several 
equivalents in P. of one original, 
484. 

Pr 4 krita Prabhikara, 310, 313, 


Prakriti, 163. 

Pramanasastra, Logic, 186. 
Prameyakamalarnartanda, 1 90 notes, 
19 1 note, 194, 195 note, 213. 
Prarabdba Karma, 171 
Prasastis, 394. 

Prastavana, prelude of a <lrama, 304. 
Pratapasila = Yik raimiditya., 227. 
Pravarasena, 227, 231. 

Prayascbitta, penances, 254, 255. 
Pre-Ibiddbistic period, 382, 
Prehistoric, 9, 16, 17. 

Premananda,' 299, 308 seqq.. 313, 318, 
, 322, 329, 340. 

Prema-sagara, 146, 297. 

Pre-Orion period, 381 
Pritbi Raja Eiisaii of Giiamia Bardai, 
32S, 

Pronouns in Giijerati, 327 
Prothetic vo'wels, 409. 

Proto-Aryan language, [3, 14, 16, 555. 
Pseudo-Callistlienes, 549. 

Ptolornaeus, 366 368. 

Pugan, 370, 373. 

Pulakesi 11 ., 213. 

Piilie, F, L., on the Florentine Jaina 
MBS., 215 segq, . 

Pulucbirn King of Ylnte Huns, 223. 
Punarvasu, year beginning in, 381, 
382. 

Pmiisbments in India, 264 note 2. 
Puranidlii, the goddess, 406, 407. 
Puranas, in the Far East, 40 ; gods of 
the P., 128 SC77., 133 139 ; im- 

portance of the P. in liimluism, 145 
seq. ; P, read l)y the Rrahmans, 153, 
30S ; geography of the P., 366. 
Puraiiis, 30k 
Puri sect, 2 58. 

Purusha, 158, 160 mqq. 
Purushamedha, 299. 

Purusha-prakriti , 407. 

Pilrvvaditja, title of Scythian kings, 

237* 

Pushpdant, author of *Mahimana, 152. 
Pw6 dialect, 12 1. 

Quadrilingual poem from an old 
MS., 336. 

Eabha dialect, 1 15. 

Iladlii, 322. 
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EadliabM, 273. 

Eaghavabhattaj 424. 

Eaghuvaiiisa, 395, 

Eainayo, 305. 

Eajaram, son of Shivitjl, 262. 

Eajas, Tamas and Sattva, 165. 
Eajasekliara, 313. 

Eajasliaha Coilegej 62. 

Eaja Tarangini, 225, 227, 230. 
Eajavarttika, 424. 

Edjmahal, language of the bills of, 1 10. 
Edjputdna, languages of, 81, 99; old 
names of E,, 241. 

Eakshabandhan day, 149. 
liama- Avatar, 136 seqq,j 170, 425 ; 
Kama worsbip, 147, 149 ; thi?ee 
Ramas, 425 

Eamadds, Maiitha poet, 261. 
Eamananda, 423 seqq. 

Eama-rajya, ‘British Government,’ 139. 
Eam^yana of Tulsidas, 147. 

E^mayana of Yalmiki, in the Fan 
East, 40 • readers of E., 1533 scenes 
from the E. enacted, 314. 

Earn Joshi, Maratha poet, 283. 
Eamlila festival, 148, 

Eamnaumi festival, 148. 

Eamshastri, 268, 276, 277. 

Edngadi dialect, 95. 

Eangoon, 120, 12 1, 122, 370.. 
Easa-dharis, 314. 

Eashis (Easis, signs of the Zodiac), 

381. 

Eashtrakutas, 329. 

Eas Mala of Sir A. Iv. Forbes, 298. 
Eatairiyo, 305. 

Eatimanjaii, 451. 

Eatnaprabha, 425. 

Eatnes vara, 308. 

Eavana, demon king of Ceylon, 137 
149. 

Eawlinson, 24. 

Eeay, Lord, 63. 

Religion, modern Hindu, 141-173; 
r. and state in Maratha, 254 seq,^ 
260, 264. 

Religions disputes settled by the king, 
255 257, 258; r. rules vio- 

lated, 267, 268 seq.^ 270. 

Eeng-m 4 JSTdgas, 116. 

Eevata, a Buddhist elder, 363. 

Eevati, the constellation, 378. 


Revenge for bloodshed, 275 seq. 
Ribhus, 464. 

Eig-Veda Saiiihita, Siva and Brahman 
not in the, 130; astronomical facts 
and the date of the E., 377, 380 
> 3^31 Aditi in the E. , 3 9 6 seqq , , 
399 (Ev, I, 164, 22), 402 (Rv. I, 
24, 1-2), 403 (Ev. I, 136, 3), 404 
(Rv. X, 63, 3 ; V, 59, 8), 405 (Rv. 

^ 7 j ^ J ^ 9 ? 3 j 4) 3 

SAkh^s of the E., 411--420. 

Paks, recited in the Far East, 40 ; E. 

come from Brahma, 16 1. 

Eimmon, Babylonian god, 27. 

Eishis worshipped, 149. 

Ritusaiiihara, 394. 

Rivers, five r. mentioned in the Miliii- 
dapanho, 525 seq, 

Rohini, the constellation, 382. 

Rom (gypsy), H2. 

Rong, see Lepclia. 

Rosen, E. A., 429. 

Roshadarsika Saty abh aniakhy ana, 
299, 309 seq,, 329, 340. 

Rotb, 396, 397, 398, 403. 

Roug4 Vicomte de, 21, 22. 

Roy, Raja Rama Mohan, 297. 

Rudra, 162, 382. 

Rukmin! Svayaiiivara, 302. 

Euma country, 227, 232. 

SAbarasvImust, 199, 200. 

Sabha, assembly of Pandits, 262. 
Sabhachara, 299. 

Sabhasad, Krishnaji Anant, his Life 
of Shivaji, 261 seq,, 265, 266, 
Shchl, the goddess, 407. 

De Sacy, 18, 35. 

Saddhamma JST agara, 373. 

Sadhra Jeshngi, 306. 

Sadhyas, genii, 161. 

Sfihasi, King of Sindh, 241, 242, 243. 
Sahnazar, 544. 

S'aiiushas, actors, 299. 

SWites, 156. 

Shka era, 227, 428. 

S'fikala S'akha, 411-420. 

Sfikala (She-kiedo), 225, 229, 240. 
Sakh^ram B^pu, 269. 

S'fikh^^s of the Riksaiiihita, 411-420, 

414- 

Saktas, 153, 156. 
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S^aktis, 407. 

Sakuia, a Buddhist Theri, 342. 

S^akmitala, 302, 303. 

vSakyasinh (Buddha), 139. 

Sakzi language, 233. 

S'aligramavaisya, 451. 

Salon (sea-gyjDsies), 94, 120. 

SamMhi, meditation, 364, 

vSamal Kavi, 309, 

Samaiis, sung in the Ear East, 40 ; 
S. come from Brahman, 161. 

vSaiiianas (Samaiiaioi), Buddhist friaiu 
3 ~* 

Samantahhiadra, 187 seqq,,.ig:^, 197 
note, 1 98, 200, 21 1 seq. 

Samhhaji, 267. 

BaiiijfiAiia hymn, 417 seq.y 419. 

San chita -Karma, 171 seq, 

Bandhja-Vandana, 27c, 418, 419. 

Sahkaracliarya, 152, 163, 168, 170, 
213 seq,, 394. 424. 

Safikhayana Brahinana, 377 j S'. 
Sakha, 4 11-420; S". Grihyasiitra, 
412, 415 

B^nkhya, 156, 460. 

Bankliya-tattva-Kaumiidi, 424. 

Sannyasi, ceremony at the death of a, 
274. 

Sanskrit, official language in the Far 
East, 40 ; study of S. in India, 60. 
63, 64, 65. 66 seq., 74, 77, 145; 
study of S- in England, 73 ; off- 
shoots of S., 87 ; S. and Marathi, 
100, 10 1 ; S. and Bengali, 104 ; 
B. spoken, 105 ; S* manuscripts in 
Florence, 215. 216 ; 8. literature 
compared ^vith Gaiiesa, 288; B. 
drama, 300, 303. 304, 313 ; verna- 
culars inhuenced by B., 302 8 eq, ; 
S. = “ Deva-Gira/’ 309, 310, 31 1 
Beq, ; S. of the Jains, 316; S. 
grammar in Gujerati, 317 seq. ; S* 
and Gojerati, 327 ; poem in S.jPiirsi, 
I)akshi, and Turk! languages, 336 ; 
S. literature, 392 $eqq . ; S. lexicogra- 
phical works, 429 ; B. grammarians, 
429 ; B. medical works, 454 seqq,^ 
461; earliest B. MS. 455; Paii,. 
S., and Prakrit etymology, 466- 
517 ; Buddliist-Sanskrlt, 473, 476. 

Banfeh4l language, no. 

S&nlis, expiatory rites, 254* 


Sanyasi, 156, 167, 16 S seq., 170. 
Sapaclalaksha, old name of Eajputana, 
240, 241. 

Sarablrd, mentioned in the l^Iilinda- 
pafilio, 525 seq, 

Sarama, 379. 

Baraswati, see Tharawadi. 

Sardars, 271. 

Sargsian, Sargis, 545. 

Sdriraka Sutras, 157. 

Sarvadarsana Saihgraha, 190 notes, 
191 note. 

Sarvajina Badharaiia Stavana of Jayfi- 
nanda, 317, 31 8. 

Sarvamikraina, 41 1 setj.^ 419. 
Sasanka, llimlu king, 3S6. 

Sassaniau king^, 549. 

Sassetti, 43. 

Satapatha Brahmana, 376, 377. 
Satara Eiijas, 266. 

Sati, 2 6 8, 278, 

Satlaj, valley of the, 113. 
Batsanga-Vijaya, 303- 
Sattva (goodness), 165. 

Batya Xarayana, 152. 

Shiinaka, 415. 

Saunaka, a great householder, 171. 
Saurasdiii, Prakrit, 87. 

Baurashtri dialect, 100. 

Bavai l^Iadhavrao, Pesliwa, 270; mar- 
riage of S, M., 272 ; widow of S. M,, 
275 note 2* 

Bawalik, (Eajputana), 240, 241. 
Sa^van-Bhaduu (July-August), 144. 
Sawara kngoage, in, 

Sayath-Xowa, Artneiiian poet, 544. 
Sayee, Professor, 24, 548. 

Scidegel, 17. 

Schliemanii, 26. 

Schmidt, Prof., on Be mites and Ary as, 
12. 

Schrader, 0 ., 12, 13, 16, 558. 
Schriimpf, G. A,, cm the progo’esa 0! 

Armenian Btiidies, 540-553. 
Scythian kings see White Huns; 
coins of Iiido-Seythian kings, 223- 
244 ; 

Scythic race, 84 ; S. language, 95, 
122 seq. 

Scytho-Greek alphabet, 235, 238, 
242 seq* 

Seytho-Sassaiiians, 235, 
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Sebeos, 549 seq. 

Serna Nagas, 116. 

Semites, home ^of the, in Asia, 12; 

Semites and Ary as, 12, 558. 
Semitic and ICgyptian, 15 ; S. speech, 
18 ; S. languages in India, 94, 123. 
Senart, 40, 328. 

§erenc, Georg G., 544. 

SgAu dialect, 121. 

Shaddarsana-samuchchayavritti, 318. 
ShaMjt, 268. 

Shahi, title of, 234, 237, 239, 242. 
Shahn, Maratha king, 255 seq., 271, 
Shahu Khan, 243. 

Sham,anism, 177, 183. 

Shamans, 181. 

Shambhu Chhatrapati, Raja of Kolha- 
255. 

BliAii languages, 90, 91, 94, 115, 119 
seq, 

Shaown "Wen, 234. 

Shapelo, see Dizabul. 

Shastris, their opinions on castes, 260 
seq, ; laxity of S., 275 note 2 ; S. 
of Benares on re-marriage of widows, 
276 seq, 

Shebun, 223. 

Shendh = Liishai tribes, 116. 

Shenvis, 271. 

Slier Shah, 384 seq. 

Shin Ne Mi, Burmese goddess, iSo. 
Shiv 4 jt, 254, 256, 260, 261 seq.^ 264 
seqq.<^ 267, 268, 283. 

Shu-to-lo, see Sudra. 

Sliwe Daghn Pagoda, 370. 

Shwe Myet Hna, Burmese goddess, 
180. 

Shwe Na Be, Burmese goddess, 180. 
Shwep’yinnyinaung, certain Nats, 182. 
Siam, Shins in, 94. 

Siamese, 119. 

Siddharaja Jayasinha, 306. 

Sidi, see Habslii. 

SigilaMata, 342. 

Sigrabodli, work on astrology, 141. 
Siharas of Sindh, ruler of Multin, 
240. 

Sihiras, Scythian king, 230. 

Sikhism, 156. 

Sikhs, 89, 169, 293. 

Sikkim, languages of, 113. 

SilMitya = YikramMitya, 2 
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Silas, precepts of holy conduct, 359, 
364. 

Simhasanadvatriiiisika, 451. 

I Siiiibastha year, 258. 

Sin, Babylonian god, 27. 

Sindh, dialects spoken in, 89, 97, 100, 
122; Scythian kings of S., 227, 
230, 231, 234, 236, 238; early 
history of S., 241 seq. 

Sindhi, 97, 98 ; no drama in 8., 300. 

Sindhu, in Babylonian inscriptions, 
28, 29 ; mentioned in tlie Milinda- 
pafiho, 525 seq., 529. 

Sihghana, 424. 

Sing-pho tribe, 116. 

Sinhalese, 92, 109 ; S. translations of 
PMi commentaries, 362 seq, 

Sinitic languages, 120. 

Sita, wife of Rama, 137 seq, 

Sita, river mentioned in the Milinda- 
pahho, 525 seq., 529. 

Shva, worship of, 130, 150, 153; 
prayers to S'., 152, 440 ; worshipped 
by childless people, 142 ; worshipped 
in S'r^vana, 149 ; in Phalguna, 150; 
S', is omnipresent, 162 ; bull of S', 
on Scythian coins, 230, 236, 237 ; 
S', as Yirhpi,ksha, 305 ; S'.'s S'akti, 
407 ; S'. Mah^kala in Ujjayini, 
440 ; twelve names of S'., 440 ; 
sons of S'., 462 seqq. 

Sivaratri festival, 150. 

Skanda Gupta, 222 seq, 

Slokav^rtiki/lariikara, 210. 

Smritis on medicine, 456 seqq., 461. 

Solar worship, 225, 226, 228, 229, 
230; sun wheel on coins, 237 ; 
“sun-god’’ of Multan, 238, 241. 

Soma, 135 ; S. juice, 132, 135 ; 8. 
the moon, i6r. 

Soma, Buddhist Tlieri, 348 seq, 

Somadeva, 186, 451. 

Somdli tribes, 123. 

Somatilaka, 318. 

Son^, Buddhist Tiierl, 342. 

Soul, see Atm a. 

Soimdoukiantz, Gabriel, 544. 

Specht, Edouard, on two Chinese 
Translations of the Milindapahlio, 
518--5.29. 

Spirits in Burma, 174 seqq.; classes 
of s,, 177 ; guardian s,, 178 ; family ; 
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s,, 178; evil s., 178; s. of people 
who died violent deaths, 179. 

Sprenger, on the Semitic cradle-land, 

" ■' r2. ' ■■■ ' 

S'nnldhas, 271. 

S ravana (Sravan), S'iva worshipped in 
the month of, 142, 149. 

Shavaiii ceremony, 412. 

Sh'idhara, 424. 

S'ripalachari tra .324. 

Srnantztianz, Bishop, collector of Ar- 
menian folklore, 546. 

Sruti, 157. 

Stein, A lire], on PAOXAXO, 536 seq. 

St. John, E. E. Bt. A., on old towns 
in Pegu, 370 spqq, 

St. Martin, Tivien de. 366. 

Stone of the foot-print of Buddha, 
386. 

Strzygowski, Joseph, 54S. 

Stiiart-Glennie, J. S.. on the origin 
and cradle-land of the Aryans, 557- 
559 - 

Stupas, 219, 220, 386 ; ^ Oilva Btfipa, 
221. . ^ ■ 

Siibhashitaratnasaiiuloha, 425. 

Substantive case forms in Giijerati, 
326 spq. 

Siiddhodana, Buddha’s father, 139, 
346. 

Sudras, may attain l^Iokvsha, 170; 
Sudra = shu-to-lo, 227, 22 S, 242; 
S', and Brahmans the only castes, 
261 ; ceremonies for S'., 263 note i. 

Bughdi language. 233. 

Sugriva, ally of Bfima, 138. 

Siijata, a Biiddlust Theri, 351. 

Siikka, a Buddhist Theri, 360 seq. 

Sulainian tribes, 122. 

Sumangala’s mother, 351. 

Sumatra, Indian conquests in, 40. 

Sumerians, 23. 

Sunasirau in Eigveda, 379. 

Sundart, a Buddhist Theri, 356 seq, 

Sung-yiin, Chinese pilgrim, 222 seqq,, 
232. 

Sun worsliip, see Solar worship. 

Supan^ias, 220- 

Supreme Being, see God. 

Supreme soul, 155, 158, 166. 

Suradis, Hindi poet 146, 130, 330, 

Surl Slm|A 306. 


Surata-Sariigrama, 321, 322. 

Buratis, a class of domestic servants, 
100. 

Suresvara, 214. 

Suryaram Tripathi, ]\I. E., 2 9 8. 

Siirya Siddhanta, 382. 

Susruta, 454, 455 . Jdo. 

Siiss, ‘‘ Antlitz der ErdeJ’ 559. 

Silta, 299. 

Biitra, period of the Sutras, 382 ; 

Sutra Sakhas, 419. 

Sfitradhara, stage-rnunager, 304, 305, 
3 ^ 3 - . 

Sutta Pihika, 345. 

Svar, 400, 401. 

Svasiikas, 219. 

S'vetambara Jains, 219 srq. 
S'vetasvataru Fpanisliad, 163. 

Swahili tribes, 123. 

Svnteng dialect, 112. 

Syriac, 123. 

Tai, see Shdii. 

Taittiriya Brahmaiui, 299, 377, 3S1. 
Taittiriya Saiiiliita, 376, 377, 380, 
381,382. 

Taittiriyu-Upanishad, 154. 

Tiikan or Tdki — Pan jab, 239 seq, 
Taldnabad, city of, 240. 

Takkala, name of a place, 372 ,^eq, 
Talaing (Mon), 90, 178, 179. 

Talmud, compared with the Purva Mi- 
mfiiiisa, 393. 

Tanias, Eajas, Suttva, &c., 165. 

Tamil, 106. 

Tanjore, 90, 102. 

Tantravai'tika, 186. 

Tapti valley, 100, 

Taragala, actors, 305, 307. 

Tarai, trilies and languages of the, 
^^85, 91, 113, 1 1 5. 

Taranath, 225, 230. 

Tarokinaw, name of a jdace, 370 
Tas^ Burmese disembodied spirits, 

184* 

Tdtdn, Kiirgof White Huns, 223. 
Ta-thsin, 527. 

Tattvas (twenty-four), 460. 
Tatvdrthasiltra, 196, 210 note. 
Taungthd dialect, 121:. 

Taufcitita=5: Kumdrik, 190 note. 
Tavoyi, dialect of Tenasserim, 1 1 S. 
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Taw Sein Ko, on tlie spiritual world 
of the Burmese, 174 seqq. 

Taxi la, 239 seq, 

Tcliainitch, on Armenian history, 

548. 

Tclieraz, Prof., 546. 

Tchi or Tchad, a Buddhist teacher, 
524, 529. 

Telang, K. T., 2$2 seqq, ^ 

Tel-el-Amariia, tablets, 25, 27, 28. 

Tehei-Hesy, tablets, 27. 

Telugu, 93, 100, 102, 107 seg. ; T. 
character, 108. 

Temples in India, 144, 148, 153; 
built in honour of living saints, 
167 ; t. in Burma, 182 ; Jain a t., 
219; Brahnianical t. , 221,262 ; 
t. of the sun, 225, 226, 228, 230; 
Buddhist t., 245 seq, ; consecration 
of a t, in Trimba-keswara, 258; 
Mussulman t, 262. 

Tenasserim, dialect of, 118. 

Terrien de Lacoiiperie, 23. 

Thabet, Burmese evil spirits, 185. 

Thakur, Bidy^pati, 302. 

Tharawadi, town in Pegu, 371. 

Thatbii, town in Pegu, 373 aeqq, 

Thaye, Burmese spirits of people who 
died violent deaths, 185. 

Theosophical Society, 293. 

Thera-Gath^, 344, 345. 

Theri, 342, 343> 346 seqq., 360 seq. 

Therigatha, 343 seqq,, 346 seqq. 

Thibaut, 76. 

Thibet, 87, 94. 

Thibetan, 113. 

Thibeto-Burman group of languages, 
94, 

Thien-mi-li, 528, 529. 

Thomson, Alexander, 544, 545. 

Thread ceremony, 25S, 265, 266 note 
7, 267 seq,, 275 note 2, 379. 

Thunderbolt, 246, 250. 

Thunderbolt Seat, see Vajrasan. 

Tiflis dialect, 544. 

Tigin, name of a king, 239. 

Tilak, B, G., on facts and arguments 
in the Orion, 376 seqq. 

Tipperah language, 115. 

Tiranaparihha. 365. 

TirthaiikaraMahMra, 220, 221, 

Tirthas, sacred places, 143, 148. 


'Sof: 

Tissatthero, 523 note 3, 524 note 2, 

529- 

T6da of the Nilgiris, 108 seq. 
Tolerance in India, 262 note. 

Tonic languages, 91, 93, 113. 
Toramana, 223, 224, 226, 228, 233, 
236 seq., 242, 243 ; T. of Eran, and 
T. of Kashmir, 231 seq. 

Toraiia, fragment of a T. in Mathura, 

: 220. ■ ■ ' ' 

Torture, 263 seq., and note 5. 

Tragdld, see Taragiila. 

Transliteration of Oriental words, 530. 
T ransmigration, 172. 

Tree of forgetfulness, 176. 

Trenckner, 341, 518. 

Trinibak, Pratinidhi Parasuram, 271. 
Trimurti, 130. 

Tripitaka, 362, 373. 

Tripura-Daha, 300. 

Trisal^, 219, 220. 

Trishla, 219. 

Tsangdev, 284. 

Tsanyu, ancient title of Ephthalite 
kings, 242. 

Tuhfat al Kiifim, 241. 

Tiik^rdm (or Tuka), 285, 290, 295 seq. 
Tukhlra, traces of Buddhism in, 31. 
Tulsidas, 147 seq., 330. 

Tulsi plant, offering the leaves of the, 
■■.■270. 

Tulu, lox, 102, 107. 

Tnmen, Grand Shahu ” of the Turks, 
223. 233. 

Turanic (Scythic) languages, 95, 122 

seq. 

Turki, traces of it in Urdu, 89 j T. 
speakers from Turkestan, 122; 
poem in T., 336. 

IJniNA, 345. 

Udasis of the Sikh sect, 169. 
UdayMitya, 228, 237, 243. 

Udayana, date of the, 423 seq. 
IJdayapur Rajputs, 265. 

IJdayaram, Rimchhodahhai, 298, 

307- 

Uddaka Etoaputta, 364. 

Uh^, name of a river, 525. 

Dlnia, see ZeySoun. 

Umisv^ti, author of the Tatvartha- 
siltra, 195 note, 196, 210 note. 
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DpMliis (Buddhist term), 357. 
Dpagupta’s hermitage-liili, 386. 
Upakarana ceremony, 412, 415, 4x9. 
Dpanishads, 19, i55“-i58, 163, 168, 
171, 288. 

TJppalayanna, a Buddhist Theri, 342. 
‘Urdu dialect, 88, 89, 96, 97, 12 1, 
330 ; no drama in IJ., 301. 

ITriya, 102 seqq, ; Uriya letters, 103 ; 

no drama in U., 301. 

Univyach, Uruvraja, epithets of 
Aditi, 402. 

Ushas, 407* 

ITti, Solien Khan, 223. 

Utkali, see Uriya. 

U ttara“Gita Iilva, 335* 

U t tara - Bam a-C]ia..r i ta , 303. 

Uttarayana, passage of tin? sun nortli 
of the ecpiator, 3 So. 

Uyudaing (a special post in a Bur- 
mese house), 178. 

Yachaspati, 423 
Yagadad inscription, 331. 

Yaisakha, month of, see Baisakh. 
Yaisesaka philosophy, 156. 

Yaislinava sect, 146, 156 ; Y. Ajivi- 
kas, 221 ; Y. in Gujerat, 321, 323. 
Yaitalika, bard’s utterances (in a 
drama), 304. 

Y ajasaneyi-SaiUhita, 299. 

Yajra, see Thunderbolt 
Yajiisan at iMahabodhi, 245-251. 
Yajm-Yariihi, 246. 

Yakyapadiya of Bharirihari, tS 6, 
2 i 3 seq, 

Yalakhiiya hymns, 41 1, 412. 
Yaliabha, son of Krisiinnraja, 186. 
Yallabha, son of Preiiiananda, 308, 
309, 312 seq,, 318, 329. 

Yaliabh sect, 145 seq. 

Yalmiki, 147, 148. 

Yaman, three steps of, 136. 
Yaman-Avatar (Dwarf-god), 136,425. 
Y 4 mana, Marathi poet, 302. 

Van dialect (Armenian), 544, 

Yannic writing, 548. 

Yaraha- Avatar (Boar-gt k 1 ), 135. 
Tariha Mihira, 227. 

Yarahran IV., 235, 243. 

Tatahmn Y., Sassanian king, 223. 
Yararuchi,^ 204, ' 


Yarchuni = White Huns, 234. 

Yardhaniana, son of Giihgesa, 424. 

Yardhami-nabliattaraka, 208. 

Yarsha, rainy season, 463, 

Varshakartri, maker of rain, ep. <,*f 
IMangala, 463. 

Yanma, 402, 403 40S. 

Yariinani, 399, 401. 

Yasanta Yilasa, 303 note 2, 320 
322, 323. 325, 329 svr/. 

Yasishtha Adwaitu, 157. 

Yasudeva, husband of Ihevaki, 138. 

Yasudeva = Yislinii, 146, 151, 152. 

Yasii Deva, name of a king, 238, 240 
seq. - ,, ' 

Yasiis, Yedic <leities, 464. 

Yatsabliatta, 394. 

Yeda, 129. 131, 151, 154; its import- 
ance for Aryan mythology, 19; lost; 
Y. recovered by the Yanina- Avatar, 
135 ; omniscient being not in the 
Y., 191 seq. ; Buddha did not know 
the Y,, 193 ; l^fanu bused on the 
Y., 193 ; Vedas and I'^'paiilshadS' 
not confounded l>y Ilnyaiiesvar, 
288 ; antiquity of the Y., 376 

^ 381, 3S2 mq. 

Vedanta, 19, 156, 157, 163, 167, 284. 

Yedanta-Kalpataro, 423 mqq, 

Vedanta- Khanda, 424. 

Yedantis, 156, 164. 

Yedic cereiuoiiics, 263, 379; Y. re- . 
ferences to tin? drainu, 2119 ; V. 
calendar, 376 ; V. trmlitions alioiit 
heaven and hell, 3 78. 

Yengi character, 375. 

Yemaeukr literature in India, 297 
seqq. 

Vernal equinox, 376, 377, 378, 381, 

382. 

YiA% part to be played, 307. 

Y etMapaficha viilisuti, 451. 

YibMshana, Ravana’s brother, 13S. 

Yieham-nisclniya. 3 1 8. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 

Yidura, the fowler, 168,^70. 

YidyMhara, teacher of Anaiida, 447. 

Yidyidharas, 219. ' ; 

Yidyiimnda, 186, 189, 193, i95-x§l» 

■: 200, 205, 209, 210 note, sir s&qq'i 

• Yiko Sisodio, 306. 
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Yikrama era, 227, 228, 428. 

Yikramaditya, 227, 232, 451. 

Yikrainorvasi, 300, 303, 304. 

Yimala, Buddhist Tlieri, 355. 

Yinialodayamala, 414. 

Yiniana-Yatthu, 345. 

Yirochana, lord of the demons, 158. 

Yimpaksha (Sdva), 305. 

Yishnu, the god, 130, 133 seqq.^ 146, 
149, 150 sea<i., 375, 463 ; Vislmu 
Bahasra X aina, 150 seqq . ; discus and 
shell of Y. on coins, 236 ; Y. in the 
Eig-Yeda, 407 ; Avataras of Y., 425 
segg. 

Y ish nu S inriti , 45 6 seq . , 459,460, 
461. 

Yishiivan day, 381. 

Yisiiddhi-Magga of Buddhaghosa,362- 

^365- 

Yisvakarman, 401. 

Yithoha, a Hindu god, 295. 

Yitthal, see Yithoha. 

Yivek Sindhu of Mukuiidraj, 284. 

Yividha JMna Yistara, 253. 

Yizianagrarn, Maharajah of, 62, 

Yraj dialect, 89, 95, 314. 

Yraj HI Kalidasa, S'astri,3i6, 319, 320. 

Yrishadhwaja, buli ensign on coins, 
230, 231, 237. 

Yrishakapi, 379, 380. 

Yrishni, epithet of Indra, 463. 

Yritra, 379. 

Y uppade vahhatta, 413. 

Yuttlianagdmint Patipadil,, 365* 

Yyasa, 145, 157, 289. 

Yyas Purniina festival, 149. 

Yyavahara, civil and criminal law, 254. 

Waddar (Od), earth-workers, 93, 
108. 

YHddell, L. A., discovery of the exact 
site of Asoka^s classic capital of 
Fatal ipiitra, 384 seqq, 

YHng-Khiun, 528. 

Warren, H. C., on Buddhaghosa’s 
Visuddhi-magga, 362 seqq, 

Weber, Prof., 299, 412, 414, 454, 
456 note, 466, 470. 

Wedding ceremony, 86 ; business 
delayed on account of w., 279 
note I. 

Weights and measures, Indian, 460. 


60,9'' 

West, Sir Eaymond, on higher educa- 
tion in India, 47 seqq. 

White Huns, 222-244 ; authorities 
on the White Huns, 222 seq, ; 
Toramana, 2 28 seq.; Mihirgul, 229 
seqq. ; Tribal name, 232 seqq. 

White races, 557 seq. 

Widow, girl widows, 149, 276; w. 
demands vengeance, 275 seq. ; re- 
marriage of w., 276 seq.. 277 note 
i; shaving of w., 278; w. be- 

come nuns, 347, 353 ; w. marriage 
text, 425 seqq. ; see Sati. 

Wilhelm, Eugen, “Eranica,^’ 530“539* 

Windischmann, 541. 

"VYinter solstice, 376, 377, 378, 382. 

AYitchcraft in Burma, 184. 

Witches in Burma, 184. 

WQislocki, H. V., 546. 

Women, vows of Hindu, 142 seq. ; 
Gauri Tij celebrated by w., 149 ; 
w. read the Mahabharata, 15 1 ; 
w. entitled to Moksha, 168, 170; 
w. unfit to enter Xirvana, 194 
note; w. not put to death, 263 
note 4, 264 ; w. poets, 283 ; w. 
leaders of the Buddhist reforma- 
tion, 341-361 ; Indian w. in the 
days of Buddha, 347 ; w. sold, 
347, 350; ^'feeble wit of w., 
349 ; Christian w.-saints, 356. 

Wood, Sir Charles, on education in 
India, 54. 

Wright, late Prof., 18. 

Writing, see Alphabet. 

Yadava dynasty, 138, 423 seq. 

Yajnavalkya Smriti, 456 seqq., 461. 

Yajhesvar Shastri, 264. 

Yajhopavtta, 380. 

Yajurvedi Brahmans, 258. 

Yajush (Yajurveda), 161. 

Yamaji, 256. 

Yamaloka, 378. 

Ystnddi dialect, 108. 

Yarkand, traces of Buddhism in, 
31- 

Yasodharman, 226, 230. 

y4tr4, procession of worshippers, 220. 

Yau dialect, 118. 

Year beginnings, 377 seg., 379, 380 
seg., 382. ' 
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! Yuvaraja, iieir-apparent, 265 note 8, 


Yebeiu dialect-, 118. 
Yedio-Io== Ayupilla, 527 seq, 
Ye-po-lo, 222, 224, 232. 
Yeriikala dialect, 106. 
Yetlia, AYiiite Huns, 222,^2 
YoKa, i:;6, 292, 293; Yoj 


ZlBrusTlx, 233, 234, 240, 2 

Zaclier on pseudo-Callistliene; 
Zambil, 243 styq, 
Zaiidii-Ziilana, 306. 

Ziliili language, 233. 
Zaulistitii, see Zubiilistuii, 
Zeus, 399 St-q., 403, 40S. 
ZeySoim dialect (Avraeuian), 
Zliu tribes, 1 16, 1 17. 

Zodiac, 377, 462. 

Zok, see A^oulls, 


Yoga?, four kinds of attacbment, 

355 * 

Yogi, 156, 158, 293 
Yoma bills, 117. 

Yudliisbthira, 151. 

Yiikti, reasoning, 157. 

Yule, 366, 370. 


EEEATA 


P. xxiv.j i. 21, for ‘Presented by Dr. M. A. Stein ^ 7 'ead ‘Pre- 
sented by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Kashmir and Jummu.V 
P. xlvii., I i8 and 22, for ‘ Yueh' read ‘ Yueh.’ 

P. 285 L 6, /or ‘ Egyptain’ ‘ Egyptian.^ 

P. 31, 1 . 21, „ ‘ Kashyar Veac? ‘ Kashgar.' 

P. 150, I 19, ,, ‘Phegun' read ‘Phalgim.' 

P. 156,1. II, „ ‘ Yaisasaka' ‘ Yaisesaka.' 

P.157,1. 6, „ ‘ Sararik ' rettc? ‘ Sarirak.' 

„ 1 . 14, ,, ‘ Surti ' read ‘ Sruti.' 

P. 158, 1 . 7, „ ‘ works ’ ?*ead ‘ words.' 

P, 426, 1 . 23, read ‘face of a son. A man without a son.' 

P. 466, 1 . 10, „ ‘De^in^mam^lA' 

P. 467, 1 . 6, for ‘ v%%ita ' read ‘ va9^yita.’ 

„ 1.21, „ ‘ -viddha ' read ‘ viddha.' 

„ 1. 31, jj ‘E. P- passes' read ‘E passes.' 

„ 1.33, „ ‘of ' read ‘cf.' 

» 1- 35j 27' read ‘viii, 17.' 

P. 468, 1 . 4, „ ‘anacchai ' read ‘anacchai'.’ 

„ „ „ ‘ Mch ' read ‘ anoh.' 

„ 1. 6, „ ‘ parasparamakarsama ' read ‘ “karsana.' 

„ I. II, „ ‘ 159’ read ‘ 161.' 

„ 1.19, j, ‘ own ’ read ‘ crow.' 

„ h 23, „ ‘ upabhaj ' read ‘ upabhuj,' 

„ 1.34? jj ‘^r^mbhika' read ‘^raiiibhia.’ 

5, L 35, read ‘khuiiipa tmMimaya (PI. D., ii, 75).' 

„ 1. 37, for ‘ ksupa ' read ‘ ksupa.' 

„ 1 . 39, read ‘H. D., vi. 59.' 

,, 1. 42, „ ‘bh^sapaksL' 

P. 469, 1 . 8, for ‘arMia' read ‘^radia.' 

„ 1.22, „ ‘ visamoad ' read ‘ visailiYad.’ 

,, 1 38, „ ‘^pahastyati' read ‘apahastyati.' 

P. 470, ]. 22, „ ‘ weis ' read ‘ weiss.' 

„ 1. 34, „ ‘viii. 10' read ‘viii. 18,' 

P. 47I3 I, 3, „ ‘ nest ’ read ‘ crest.' 

„ I. 7, „ ‘ 0 vj^la ' read ‘ vyltla.' , 



■EEEATA. 


P. 471, L 2i^ for *qmdi^m' T€atI 

„ : „ Vmasmi’ raatf 'iQu.^iiri/ 

P. 472, I. I, read ^kaiiiiBana aiicl kuriniKuia.'’ 

„ ■ k 15, „ ■ ^ lu^iti (H. I)., iv. 35) k’.ilr,uo lilharufja.' 
„ I. z 2, fat iiddiliia ^ read ^ iidilana/ 

1. 25,. 5, / ‘■aiiiguttlii'' rtyal niiiiguitliL' 

, ,5 L 'aSj „ *agghavai^ rea^.PagghuYcu.' 

,, I. 'Gaiitlmiid' 

. : . 1. 32j far ‘ahiremi ^ read ^ aliii’eriiai/ ; 

1 - 35 > H ‘iii’ ‘ill.’ 

„ last line, /»’ ‘itvuni’ mvl ‘ itvara.’ 

P, 473, k 4. far ^'eliika^ read kelaka*^' ■ 

„ ]. 7j „ ‘ana’ read *aiiu.'^ 

In,. 5, psponduti ’ ^EpaadatlP 

.. 1. 13, 'reflfff ‘ Wauruluiipdia^iiddliulita/ 

„ k i/j. n ‘iilu-umdla ( — pralutliita)/ 

,, k'29, 5, * caradEhtaind 

.) 3°- >! ‘pislitvii.’ 


P. 474, k 6, ./or * test ’ retiri * tejctd 

,P, 477, 1 . 7,.. ,, ^diiaiadha’ read Albaiiidkfi/ 

E 479, -k. 3-6, remi ‘.h/e, Iv. 2S; H. .li, vi. ,133/ 

,, L 20, /or ‘sosana’ read ‘sosanud 

■ -I '32, rmd ^Ifeeinaniamuiri, vii. 39, we fine! fajjia — 
iivalokitad 

■ ■-n ■ ^• SSf jj ^niajjiam avalokiiiwnd 

. 5, . note 2f for \^onnim^ read ^ 

P. 480, L 4, />r ^ avajjuiui-manti/ read ^ ih'ujjmuauiunta/ 

„ .1.. 15, „ * p4ingaip rai^l * Iknigalid 
k 25, rmd ‘oriimiaru- udvMd 
?• k 32, /ar *iipidfp read *i|)!dad 
r-» k 33, 5, * iidii ’ mid * IB ill/ 

5? k 39, „ UJmmdi^ rmd ^ d&nmV 

R 481,1. 3, for * nimeiia ’ read ^ iiinienad 
„ note 2, read * gkata ^ and ‘ knpi.* 

R 482, L 15, /or *khala-blnk^a* read klmhMdki^tiJ 
,, I 27, „ Mrdham' mid ‘drdliamd 
F. 4E3, 1. 22, H. D., Yil 12, explains ‘rojJhiF by ' p;ja/ not by 
* ¥rp.* 

n k 2^ifar *ako* read Gitra/ and for ^ v|’$a’ read * vrsa-/ 
„ k 34, „ ^ml^nta* r^ad 
F. 484 , 1 18, read B., ?i. 24/ 

„ k 21, /of Hattha* read HalbL* 
n k 35, „ , ^ Setabaiidka * rmi ^ Betubandbad 
- k 36,' ' ^madi.««Yojjbl® read ^ madavojjba/. 

„ * Mte * read * Mtlerd 


EERATA. 


485, 

L 

2,, 

for 

^ 76 ’ read ‘96/ 

?? 

1. 

Ss 

55 

^ksar’ ?m«l ^ksar/ 

!» . 

L 

5 ^ 

55 

^ Seta/ rmtr ‘ Setu/ 

JJ 

1, 

14,, 

55 

‘ 167' ?mc2 ‘ 3 [ 37 / 

,J5 

, 1 . 

^55 

■' 35 

* fikala V read ‘ tkuia/ 

?J 

1. 

165 

35 

‘ iimrcch ’ read ‘ murcch.’ 

; 5 ? 


■55 

55 ,' 

^ Seta/ ‘ Setu/ 

. S 3 

1. 

2O5 

55 

* Yjatt ^ ‘ vyatk/ 

;,jj ' 

1. 

22j 

55 

‘ visaihtkuia’ read ‘ yisamstkiila.' 

35 

1 

295' 

■33 

ai. Dfread^H. P/ 

53 

1 

■325', 

■ 55 

‘"sutra' ?‘eac^ ‘‘‘sutra/ 

3 J 

1. 

35 ? 

55 , 

‘ trayartkam ’ read ‘tryartkam/ 

486. 

, 1. 

^5 

35 

auck ’ read ^ anck/ 

3 ) 

. 1. 


35 

‘viil 27’ read ‘viil 17/ 

53 

L 

.22,. 

55 

‘ pimckati ' read * punckati/ 

■55 

1. 

25, 

■55 

^IhDf read 


„ ‘ -zer-stamplfeii ’ read ‘zerstampfeii.' 
^ mi^'Sneha/ rei£e^ ^ uili-saeha.V 


P. 487, 1. 9, read ‘ aliipaccuiam/ 

„ L T 4 ,for^E,lVread ^B..V: 

,j 1. 25, jj * 159 ’ reat? • 161.’ 

K 4 Sa,l 7, 

„ I i3, „ ^ti|»Taifcim’ r^a^i^/apayasatka.’ 
„ 1. 26, read D., i, 37/ ' 

5, L 28, for * navavadli^ ’ read ‘ navayadliA’ 
,5 L 31 y ,5 ^vadlmm^ rm<^ ^vadMm/ 

P. 489, 1 . 4, „ ‘akala' read ‘^kula.' 

„ L 2$. „ ‘ ^atita ’ read ‘ ^atita/ 

„ „ ,, ‘ rifctiidia ' read ‘ rittkdia/ 

n 1.34, „ ^ spluUita ^ reac^ ‘ spMtita/ 

„ 1* 3B, „ ^nikkaja ‘nikkajja.’ 

5j ,j ^ iiijjhura * read ^ nijjMra/ 


jj 

E 490, 


L 3, ,, ^ YL ' read ‘ vii.’ 

„ „ * sloka^ reoc? ^ stoka,’ 

‘ ^dlipa ’ read ^ udtpa.’ 


E 49 ly 


n 

T. 492, 
P. 493; 


I- I7> » 

1. 19. „ 
1. 20, ,, 
I. 29, ,, 
1- 33> » 
I. I, 

I. 12, 


simkanita ’ 7 ^ead * simkaruta/ 

‘ Yippiipdia ^ yea<i ^ vippiipdia/ 

‘74’ read ^75/ 

‘ uiiudha ’ read ^ 

^ readk ’ read ‘ rudh/ 

‘kamdiira’ read ^kamdura/ 

‘ kurada ’ read ^ kiixada.' 

1,265 « ‘Setabandka ^Satubandlia/ 

L 7, H. E, yiii 29 (not to, 49% * sim4a = motita, 

]*■ "■ ■ ’""t 


n 
>» 

n n 
!♦ I 4 j ji' 


"EBEAm, 


P. 496, 1. 2, „ 

jj ■ 37s ■ ss 

P. 497, 1. 4, „ 

ss 7 s ss 

R 49S, L 10, ,, 

JJ )} 

!1 ^3s SS 

P. 499, I 3, „ 


1. 




P. 493, I. 28, /or ^ MaMvBsta ^ read *' I\IaMvastii/ 

P.495,1.26, 5, ^ommmM^read Umimmnid 
„ I. 27, j, ‘ praludtliita ’ reojfZ ^praliitliita.^ 

» I* 32, » 35’ readmit 50.’ 

■; „ ' ■ ^ vikasasi read ‘idkasati/ 

^vayana ^tajaiia/ 

‘ ksubli ’ Mvsnbli.’ 

< samharati ' read ^ samliarati.^ ' 

‘khnlta^ reafZ ‘klmita.' 

‘ksinikrta’ read Mcsanikrta.' ■ ■ 

^Dliams-Mai ^ reeai ^DliaBisadaL^,':' , 

^ variant ’ read ^ variant c*f.' 

‘isika’ r<?af:Z 4sika.' 

:^citpa’ r^cZ ‘cilpa^ (X.B.-^PL Jl, viiL 30, Jias 
silimbo t-ieub)* 

„ k 34, „ ‘nlimipa’ rear? ‘ uhimpa.’ 

■ note 3, />r ‘kalevra’ read ^ kale vara..’ ' 

P, 504, I. 31,/br ‘smiii ’ read ^samitL’ 

?j k 37, „ ‘smrt^rear? ‘sinr/ 

505,1. 10, „ 'saiiiyat ’ ^samyak,’ 

P. 506, I. 4, „ ^steppmg ’ ?*ear? * stopping.’ 

j> k 33, „ M^iniohana ’ rear? ^ bimbobana/ 

P.,507,.L^.--5, „ *ilva’ 

„ k 26, . read'. ^Avaliavei, to eoinpassioimte ■ .{.H. A 

■ ' ■ ■■'.■. '■ ' . karoti ^ (H. I).,; ■!.„ 4S),' .Tepre- ' 

sents,’ i^c. 

k ■32, 'read:,*!!; R., iv. 94.’' /. 

; .P.; 508, .'k :p 2, Jbr ^ H. D. ’ ' read AI.. P.’ ' 
v'.,:'; k': / 4, read *H, P.,dv. ,'i68/.'' 

„ k S, for * khnddiax * read ^ kliiiddia.’ 

,, k 9, „ *chncld, clinll’ read *cndd, ciilL’ 

„ k 20, read ‘anilla/ *anndavi,’ and Aannalla.’ 

5, L 27, far 'aim-alla’ remi ‘ann-alk.’ 

„ k 28, read ‘ anti-davi == ann -f davL’ 
dk 509, k '19, '/or At, 161 ’ read *t. 9.’ 

„ k 32, read ^knmmlna and kurumanad 
]k 510, 1. 4, ,5 ‘sTapnaf.ila.’' 

„ k 6, „ ATapna/ 

„ k 1: 2, for ‘ sack * read * snckd 

ss k 13, „ * TisamstMla * read * visamsthnla/ 

5, k 15, read *Rnmda (Tipok, miikliara), H. I)., viL 14.’ 
j, k 18, for ‘ khiimpa * read ‘ kimmpld 
„ k 19, read ^MarMbt ktiiiibbll, a bnsli; Ski kppa.’ 


k'2l,, 


*i4dard 


1 34j/^ * read *T!ptdita.’ 


EEEATA, 


P. 5 1 1 , I. 
» 1 . 
1 .: 

» 1. 
P. 512 , 1. 
P. 514 , I. 

?5 

,, 1 - 
„ 1 . 
„ 1. 

!■ 

„ I- 
„ 1 . 
„ 1. 
„ 1. 
„ 1. 


2S> 

29 , 


. 1. 
» I 
■R 516, L 
» 1 . 


1. 


2, for ^ H. read ‘ H. 

3, j, *ni-ramjai’ read ^ jxt-mraldiV 

31, read ‘H. D., iv. 40.’ 

32, „ ‘H, D., iv. 41/ 

1 9, for ^ toar ’ read ‘ tvar/ 

i8j 5, ‘ava-gadia’ read ‘aya-gada/ 

,, j, vist^na ^ read ‘ vistima/ 

^ duesya ' read ^ dvesya.’ 
Mcriira-drig ^ read ‘krura-drg/ 
‘ajnnai’ read ^aniiai'a/ 

^ tripta^ read Hrpta/ 

‘ajigliiuh^ read ‘ttjighrati/ 

‘ iksaiia-ka ’ 4 ksa°.^ 

'gajja’ 'gaja/ 

^iWread^lW 
^ itvara ^ o'ead ^ itvara/ 

^ varstraua ’ read ‘ varsatrana/ 

‘ va yada ' read ^ vayMa/ 

Wiolon’ read ‘viola.’ 

‘ vijakula ’ read ‘ vyakula.’ 

‘ vi-kiava ’ read ‘ vi-klava.’ 

‘ then ^ read ‘ thin/ 

‘ vyapala ’ read ‘ vyakulabhiva.’ 
‘samdhS,’ read ‘samdhyl’ 

‘ vila-ia ’ read ‘ vila-ia/ 

‘ den a ’ read ‘ dina. ' 

‘ Dhalapatha ’ read ‘ Dliatupltha. ’ 
‘ aradita ' read ‘ aradia.’ 

‘jnta’ read ‘jlita.’ 

‘ mrda ’ read ‘ nardu. ’ 

‘55’reacZ ‘75.’ 


4j 5J 
» 

7, n 

11, » 

12, „ 

19, „ 
29> „ 
,, ,, 
3ij „ 

37, ,, 

38 . 

2 , „ 

3 , jj 

„ j, 

10, ,, 

20 , „ 
26 , ,} 
3<2, „ 
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